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TO OUR READERS. 


-id- 


he Fenny Illustrated News! 
Yes, after mature consideration, 
this is the Title we have selected 
for our Literary and Pictorial 
Offspring which we this day in¬ 
troduce to a Patronising Public. 

. In the first place , we say M Penny,” 

> because cheapness is now the irresistible 
order of the day, and by thus fixing 
the lowest price upon a superior article, 
we anticipate a most unprecedented 
circulation to reward our labors, and 
enable us, as we promise to do, to vie 
with works of a far higher price, th' 
cost of which keeps them from the 
masses, and confines their sphere to 
the wealthy and the great. In truth, 
as regards price , we hope to astonh. 
as well as gratify all our readers. 

Secondly —touching the “ Illustrated” idea of our! 
undertaking, we can only say, that whatever can be 
achieved by the pencil of the artist and the burin of the' 
engraver, shall be performed by us. Everything pourtrayed 
In our pages as a resemblance shall be one in reality— 



artistic talent of the highest order is ranged under our 
banner: and it will ever be our constant study to present 
superbly-executed original engravings of whatever topic 
may be occupying public attention—whether in the shape 
of New Inventions, or New Exhibitions, Popular Works or 
Portraits of Eminent Persons, Buildings, Fetes by land or 
water—in short, we shall touch upon and illustrate every¬ 
thing worthy of Pictorial notice. With regard to the 
latter part of our Title, which promises “News,” we 
cannot hold out any hope to the Police-report-devotirer, 
or to the " Dreadful-Murder”-pernsing portion of the com¬ 
munity; all that, we are quite willing to leave to the 
columns of the terrible Threepennies and Sixpennies,wbich 
weekly promise a full share of horrors to their purchasers. 

In this portion of our labors the public must be aware 
that we meet with an insurmountable barrier in the shape 
of the Stamp Act; but the only stamp we shall have to do 

* u , will be the Postage Stamp, which will convey our 
, * . ' Post free for Twopence, to the limits of Her 

I Majesty’s dominions. 

Our News will be Family News, News of a moral, 
' intellectual, and instructive character; a Summary of 
everything that is novel, useful, and clever, and which is 
best suited to impart knowledge, amusement, and in¬ 
formation. 

Thus, then, we launch our petite Pictorial upon the 
waves of Public opinion, trusting it will have a long 
career of progress and utility. 
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_GARIAN FATBIOTS. 

Louis Count Batthyany was born in 1809, and was 
consequently in his 40th year at the time of his execution 
in Pesth, on the 6th inst Some style him the “ Ney” of 
the Hungarian revolution; while others designate him the 
“Hampden” of it. Louis Batthyany was not taken with 
arms in his hands; he had no part in the violent acts of 
the late Hungarian government He was duly consti¬ 
tuted Austrian Prime Minister of Hungary up to December, 

1848, when he voluntarily presented himself in the camp 
of Prince Windischgratz, at Buda, to make a last effort 
of reconciliation; yet he was arrested, detained in close 
confinement in Austria, and only taken hack to Pesth to he 
hung or shot Such an act of perfidy and deliberate 
revenge throws a mass of odium on the whole government 
of Austria. “ We are at a loss,” says the Timet, “to 
recall a single instance in the worst of times in which 
governments, the most bloody and the most absolute, 
oared to perform such an act of horror on such a man, and 
by such means.” Even the grace of decapitation or being 
•not, of dying the death awarded for capital offences to the 
nobleman or the soldier, was savagely refused. That a 
Batthyany should be strung up like a common felon, was a 
vengeance full of relish to the Austrian government The 
execution was postponed till night, to add peculiar horror 
to the atrocity. Batthyany scorned to beg his life, but he 
recoiled with Indignant loathing from the gallows. The 
only mercy he asked was a less shameful death. When he 
knew that even this mitigation of his sentence would be 
denied, he made use of a small poinard which was given 
him by an attendant, to lacerate his throat. The wounds 
he thus inflicted prevented him from being hanged, 
the execution was effected by powder and lead. 

Louis Kossuth, the subject of our second engraving, is in 
his 47th year. His father was a small landholder of the noble 
class. He was educated in a protestant college, and adopted 
the profession of an advocate. In 1822 he became a repre¬ 
sentative in the Hungarian Diet It is said, that at the com¬ 
mencement of the proceedings of this Diet, Kossuth once 
attempted to speak, but hesitated and broke down. About 
this time he established a journal; his attacks on the Aus¬ 
trian system of government in Hungary led to his arrest for 
high treason, of which charge he was convicted, and sen¬ 
tenced to four years* imprisonment in the fortress of Ofen. 

But the irritated state of the public mind in Hungary, in- 
duced the Austrians to grant a general amnesty for political 
offences, when Kossuth was liberated in 1841, after two 
years* detention, amid the acclamations of the populace. 

Soon after his liberation he married a lady of a noble 
family. From lids period commenced an agitation, under 
his auspices, which led to an open rupture between Hungary 
and Austria in 1648, when he waa appointed Dictator, 
which post he occupied with the greatest credit until he 
ceded his authority, through the force of circumstances, to 
General Georgey, whose infamous treachery immediately 
after nrined the cause of Hungary, and compelled Kossuth 
and his associates to seek safety in flight He is now a 
pnsoner in the Turkish fortress of Widdin. 

snow inn* of zee hquhcattz. 

• great portion of the public attention, it nay not belon- 
ndered out of place to refer, in a brief manner, to the 
wsene of their neriia; and at the lame time, delineate the 
dwellings and habits of the natives themselves. 

Forthis purpose, we have introduced the subjoined 
engraving, representing a group of mow huts, the common 
residences of the hardy Esquimaux. These snow houses 
are generally erected near the banks of a river, and their 
construction is commenced by tracing ont a circle of about 
4 yards in diameter. The snow in the interior circle is 
then separated with a broad knife into slabs 3 feet lone. 

6 inches thick, and2 feet deep, being the thickness of the 

8 ^ 0W * -V 1686 are t 7 en piled upon each i are sure to answer in the affirmative Then there is the 
hk p,eoeS of hewn 8tone » &roand d»e circle previously 'great unlikelihood of Sir John Franklin being beset at a 
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described. During the erection of these snow walls, care 
is taken to give each slab a slight inclination inwards, 
which gradually closes in the roof, as the walls are raised, 
m a dome shape. The summit of the hut is about 8 feet, 
and the last aperture is closed in by a small coni cal-shaped 
slab of snow. These huts are built up from within, and 
each slab is so cut that it retains its position without 
re«iinng any support, until another slab is placed beside it 

Wh f n t he en tire building is covered in, a little loose 
snow is thrown over it to close up every aperture, and a 
low door or hole is out in the walls. A bed is next formed, 
and neatly faced up with snow slabs; it is then covered 
with skins, or if they can be had, thin layers of branches, 
to prevent the snow from being melted by the heat of the 
sleeper’s body. A piece of thm transparent ice, let into a 
square opening near the roof, serves the inmates for a 
window. 

The purity of the material of which these houses are 
constructed, and the translncency of the walls, give the 
whole a pleasing and light appearance, far aupenor to a 
marble building; and they may be surveyed with feelings 
similar to those produced by the contemplation of a Grecian 
ten 9w e .* ^ tem P lea of art, inimitable in their land. 

While upon this subject, we take the opportunity of 
laying before our readers the following highly important 
extracts from the Atheneeum . J r 

“The Arctic Expedition .— The extreme interest 
which has been felt by the pnblic in the fate of the long- 
missing Arctic Expedition, has been strongly illustrated 
by the avidity with which the report of its ascertained 
existence in March last was received. Seising eagerly on 
the asserted fulfilment of a long-deferred hope, the press 
at once announced the actual safety of Sir John Franklin 
and his party; and as news generally travels with the 
properties of an avalanche, swelling in importance with 
every step, many hours had not elapsed before the return 
of the Erebus and Terror in the course of the present 
month was spoken of as an almost certain event For 
ourselves, we had misgivings, which we thought it right to 
hint at, even in that first moment of excitement;—and wc 
have since, with the coolness which a week of reflection 
gives, set ourselves carefully to weigh the arguments for 
and against the trustworthiness of the evidence offered. We 
are bound to say, even for the sake of those whose dis¬ 
appointment will be sorest if disappointment there «M1 
finally be, that this inquiry has yielded a result wholly 
unsatisfactory to ourselves. 

“The following letter, from Mr. Robert Goodsir, who 
sailed in the Advice, whaler, in her recent passage to Lan¬ 
caster Sound, in search of the missing expedition, will be 
found interesting. 

« w .V • “u°5 < t* pe Maoeullodi, Aug. 1,1849. 

We this morning had what might have been considered 
as cheering intelligence of the expeditionMr. Parker, 
the master of the Traelove of Hull, came on board to 
breakfast, and informed ns that some Esquimaux, who had 
been on board the Chieftain, of Kirkaldy, had sketched a 
Chart and pointed ont to Mr. Kerr where both Sir John 
Franklin’s and Sir James Ross’s drips were lying,—the 
former being at Whaler Point, the latter at Port Jackson, 
at the entrance of Prince Regent’s Inlet Sir John 
Franklin had been beset in his present position for three 
winters. Sir James Ross had travelled in sledges from his 
own ships to Sir John Franklin’s. They were all alive and 
well. The Esquimaux himself had been on board all the 
\four skip t three mew ago,—about the end of April 
or beginning of May. Mr. Barker seems confident as to 
the correctness of tins information; and as his ship is 
nearly foil, and he will proceed home very shortly, Mr. 
Kerr had given him the Chart which he said he intended to 
forward to the Admiralty, and to inform them of what ho 
had learnt All this was very pleasing intelligence;, but 
when I began to consider, I soon saw much to throw doubt 
upon its correctness and authenticity. First, there was 
the extreme difficulty of extracting correct information of 
any kind from the Esquimaux, even by those best acquainted 
with their habits and language. A leading question they 
are sure to answer in the affirmative Then, there is the 
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spot so comparatively near to the constant resort of the 
whalers daring the months of July and August—Pond's 
Bay and its neighbourhood—for three summers and three 
winters without sending down despatches to them by the 
light boats fitted on sledges.* 

“ Doubts of the trustworthiness of the Eequim&ux’s 
report had already arisen in the minds of Mr. Good sir and 
his companions:—nevertheless, with a spirit of enterprise, 
the Advice joined the Truelove in an attempt to reach 
Regent’s Inlet for the solution of the question. Under the 
date of the 2nd of August, when off Cape Walter Bathurst, 
Mr. Goodsir writes— 

* * You may conceive how delighted I am to find the 
Advice now running rapidly into Lancaster Sound with a 
smart breeze, and one, too, likely to last If there is only 
land ice in Navy Board and Admiralty Inlet we are sure to 
get whales.—which will justify the master in taking this 
step. Had the other vessels been poorly fished many of 
than would have-made the attempt to run up the Sound;— 
as it is, none of them will now do it’ 

“Mr. Goodsir’s hopes of getting through the Sound were 
not of long duration. On the 10th of August he writes 
from Navy Board Inlet:— 

41 * Since I last wrote we have had sucfrn series of gales and 
storms that I have been unable to put pen to paper. About 
4 o’clock on Saturday morning the 4th, it came on to blow 
from the eastward with thick weather. We had little or no 
ice hitherto, and what we had seen was exceedingly light 
Everything looked well, and we were very sanguine that we 
should be able to gain some intelligence of the Expedition. 
Before it came on thick we could make out what we took to 
be Prince Leopold’s Island at the mouth of Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, and the ice apparently stretching right across the 
Sound; but the thickness came on so rapidly and the gale 
increasing to a perfect hurricane, prevented us making out 
anything accurately.' 

“Thus baffled, the paity were obliged to give up further 
search. This is so melancholy a view of the case, that we 
are glad to hear that an opposite one is entertained by those 
who may be considered the great Arctic authorities. We 
have caused inquiries to be made—and such is the result 
Sir George Back, who has had great intercourse with 
the native Esquimaux, declares * that he never knew 
an .Indian or an Esquimaux tracing to fail; and after 
deliberately weighing all the information, he is of opinion 
that four ship* answering to those composing the two 
Expeditions, were seen some time in the spring of this year 
by the Esquimaux; but whether in Prince Regent’s Inlet, 
or to the westward of Boothia is uncertain.* Capt Parry, 
Col. Sabine, and Admiral Beaufort, are all in favour of the 
truth of the Esquimaux report.'* 


THE HILITABY CARRIAGE OF VAFOLEOH 
BUONAPARTE. 

Taken after the Battle if Waterloo i. 

Napoleon's carriage, captured at Genappe, after the 
battle of Waterloo, will always be an object of considerable 
interest- This celebrated carriage, as no doubt most of 
our readers are aware, forms part of the very interesting 
exhibition of Madame Tussaua and Sons, at their Bazaar, 
in Baker Street, Portman Square, London. To prevent 
any doubt existing in the minds of the curious as to the 
authenticity of the carriage, it is stated, that it was sold by 
permission of the British government, to Mr. Bullock, late 
proprietor of the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly. After being 
exhibited by this gentleman throughout the principal cities 
and towns in the United Kingdom, it changed hands two 
or three times, and was eventually purchased by Madame 
Tussaud, from Mr. Jeffreys, a respectable coach-maker in 
Gray’s-Inn-road, in 1842. It was originally built in 
Brussels, in 1812, and carried the emperor to Moscow, in 
the disastrous expedition to Russia; it afterwr*ds carried 
him to Dresden, and brought him back a si**»r 4 <l time 
to France. After the surrender of Paris, it bo^e him to 
the shores of the Mediterranean, and was shipped with him 
for Elba: it was the only vehicle Napoleon ever used 
there: it formed his only accommodation in his triumphant 


journey to Paris, in his bold attempt to regain his throne. 
When he departed to join his armies in the North of 
France, the carriage again accompanied him, and in it his 
political career terminated, in his flight from Waterloo 1 
Its construction and fitting-up is ingenuity itself The 
exterior is in many respects like an old-fashioned English 
chariot, the colour is dark blue, and the imperial arms an 
on the panels of the doors. It has a lamp at each comer 
of the roof, and one at the back, which throws a strong 
light into the interior. The driver's seat is so placed as to 
prevent him from observing anything inside tne carriage, 
and affords the persons within the opportunity of viewing 
the surrounding country. The panels are bullet-proof, 
the springs are of immense strength, and the wheels an 
also very powerfully made. The interior is so arranged as 
to form a kitchen, bed-room, a dressing-room, office, and 
eating-room. Beneath the driver’s seat is a bedstead of 
polished steel; a small mahogany case, about 10 inches 
square, formed the writing desk of the emperor; the 
liquor case is also of mahogany, and contained two bottles, 
one of them has the ram in it still , which was-found at 
the captum. Then are also many small compartments f or 
maps and telescopes, and on the ceiling is a net work for 
carrying travelling requisites. The doors - have locks and 
bolts, which close with springs; and outride each window 
is a canvass blind for the purpose of excluding rain, snow, 
and observation. 

Concerning the capture of this famed vehicle, a few 
words may not be out of place here. A body of Prussian 
troops, under the command of Major Yon Keller, were in 
pursuit of the flying French on the night of the eventful 
18th June, 1815. At the entrance of a small village, 
called Genappe, the Prussians fell in with the travelling 
carriage of Buonaparte, drawn by six horses. Major Yon 
Keller having in vain ordered the postillion to halt, his 
troops attacked the carriage,omd in the conflict the postil¬ 
lion and the two front horses were slain. The major then 
cut down the coachman, and forced open the door of the 
carriage. At the same moment he observed Buonaparte 
mounting a horse at the opposite side. In his haste, 
Napoleon let fall his hat, sword, and cloak, which were 
sent to Blucher the next morning. The Major then took 
possession of the carriage, and afterwards brought it to 
England himself. Diamonds to a very great amount 
were discovered in the carriage at the time or its capture; 
together with several services of gold and silver plate, 
bearing the imperial arms, and engraved with the 
favourite “N." 


BOWLING ALLEYS. 

The annexed illustration will vividly pourtray to the 
reader’s imagination the magnificent American Bowling 
Saloon lately opened in the Strand, near the Adelphi 
Theatre, for the purpose of introducing to the public of 
London the game of bowling as it is played in America. 
The game is in some respects similar to the common game 
of bowls. The alley in which the game is played consists 
of a narrow platform of timber, elevated three or four 
inches above the floor, along which the bowls are rolled by 
the players towards the pins, of which there are ten, set 
up in a triangular figure, the apex being nearest to the 
player. The bowls, after bein£ delivered by the players, 
are returned by means of an inclined groove or channel 
in which they are placed by a boy who attends to set up 
thq pins, and along which they roll to the top of the alley 
merely by their own weight. As an amusement requiring 
less physical power than the vulgar game of skittles, and 
possessing the attraction of bowls, iu an elegantly fitted-up 
saloon, this game will unquestionably become popular in a 
city like London, where the opportunities for invigorating 
exercise are so rarely afforded to the inhabitants. The 
decorations of the interior are in the Louis Quatorze style, 
and have been executed with extraordinary taste: indeed, 
nothing can exceed the luxurious elegance which everywhere 
meets the eye—mirrors, candelabra, vases, rich carpets and 
couches, and costly furniture, form only a portion of the 
numerous accessories to quiet enjoyment or healthful 
exercise which this place affords. 
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This said “Game of Bowls' 1 is not so new to this a fair house and two bowling alleys." The following docu~ 
country as may be at first imagined. It was known and ment, dated August 4th f 1739, extracted from an old 
practised by our forefathers, in the days of yore. We are magazine, is also illustrative of the strong passion the 
told by Stowe, that Northumberland House, in the parish ancients entertained for bowling. “ Long Bowls.—A 
of St Katherine Coleman, belonging to Henry Percy, farmer of Croydon undertakes, for any sum by wager, to 
Earl of Northumberland, being deserted by that nobleman bowl a skittle ball from that town to London bridge, about 
in the S3rd year of King Henry VI.'s reign, the gardens 11 miles distant, in 500 times." Our Croydon farmer, ft 
were converted into “ Bowling Alleysand in a letter to is stated, performed the feat in 445 bowls, 
the Earl of Stafford, the writer (Mr. Gerrard) observes. So much for the game of bowls. Those of our readers 
M Since Spring Gardens was put down, we have by a who may be curious enough to witness the game, will not 
servant of the Lord Chamberlain, a new Spring Gardens find half-an-hour ill spent by a visit to the splendid 
erected in the fields beyond the rnense, where there is built establishment in the Strand. 
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STRAND THEATRE. 

An adaptation from the French, of M. Scribe’s Adrienne 
Lecouvreur t by Mr. Oxenford, (who has christened his 
version The Reigning Favorite ), has been produced at this 
Theatre, with the most complete success. The plot is 
founded upon the love adventures of Adrienne Lecouvreur, 
a favourite performer at the Comedie Francaise, who is 
beloved by the Count de Saxe The actress, however, has 
a powerful rival in the person of the Princess de Bouillon, 
the heartless wife of a heartless Prince. These ladies are 
kept in ignorance of each other’s passion, till an accident 
reveals it to them. The Count de Saxe being under im¬ 
portant obligations to the Princess agrees to meet her in 
the house of her husband’s mistress, Mademoiselle Duclos. 
The Prince gets scent of this appointment, under the im¬ 
pression that the Count is paying his attentions to his own 
false favourite, whom he is now intent upon exposing and 
abandoning. For this purpose, he invites the whole of the 
company of the Comedie Francaise to a supper to be given 


in this very house, and amongst the visitors, Adrienne 
included. Here she meets with, and favours the escape of, 
her rival, in the dark, without being able to recognize her 
The real action of the drama now begins. The actress is 
invited to the hotel of the Princess to amuse a party by 
theatrical recitation. Here, the rivals become known to 
each other; and Adrienne , selecting an appropriate passage 
from Racine’s tragedy of 14 Pliedre,” by her forcible and 
impassioned delivery, exposes the noble lady’s false conduct 
to her guests. This is one of the greatest points of the 
drama. The Princess ultimately becomes revenged upon 
Adrienne, by sending her a poisoned bouquet, which pos¬ 
sesses the power of producing delirium and death in 
gradual yet certain advances. While in this painful state, 
Adrienne recites, with appalling effect, some passages from 
the “ Psyche” of Pierre Corneille, which refer to her own 
love and jealousy. Under the agonies of this secret poison, 
she expires in the arms of her lover, and at the feet of her 
old and faithful friend, Michonnet. 

The character of Adrienne by Mrs, Stirling was tmtb 



napoleon’s carriage —(see page 3 
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and nature to the life. In the scene where she believes her “ That’s my tune for starting—we ought to be moving, 
lover “ upon bis honour/’ she gave utterance to the short I have my men here, they’ll soon put the horses in, only 
answer, “ I will,” with a truly thrilling effect—it was a you wake up and get ready; the rest will be done for you.” 
point that developed true genius in the actress, and the Thus speaking, the stranger rubbed his bony hands, and 
undoubting confidence of love in the woman. Her death as he did this, a quantity of bright blue dancing sparks 
in the last scene was exquisitely touching—too much so, came from between his fingers, just as if he was crushing 
we thought, to be witnessed without leaving a painful so many lucifer matches in liis hands; and by the dim 
recollection of the denouement upon the mind of the spectral light which they threw out, Joe could see about 
spectator. Mr. Leigh Murray was the Count de Saxe, and half-a-dozen strange-looking little dumpy fellows running 
Mrs. Murray as the vindictive and intriguing Princess gave about under the wheels of the coach. Noticing his sur- 
the character all the heartlessness and treachery which prise, the stranger observed— 


it required to make it wholly hateful. The part of Michonnet, 
an old prompter, was beautifully represented by Mr. Farren, 
who seemed to struggle between the conflicting passions of 
a subdued love, and a fatherly friendship for Adriemne; 
and nothing could be finer or more true to natsne, than the 
outburst of his heart’s emotions when he beheld his youth¬ 
ful favorite dead at his feet 

The getting-up of the piece, and the accurate costumes, 
deserve the highest praise. 

THE LAST OOAGH OH THE ROAD. 

% Ifi afltpa g Xtqtntf. 

The Tally-ho, the Express, and the Highflyer coaches 
had long since retired from the unprofitable contest of 

running between London and S-(a retired market 

town some 50 miles on the western road) in competition 
with the railway. But there still remained the old “ Inde¬ 
pendent.” This coach was driven by one Joe Hart, who 
had smacked his whip and whistled to his team from that 
same coach (besides those he had worn out) for upwards of 
$5 years; and he was not going to be quietly driven off 
the road now, because a cricketty, snorting, railroad had 
lately started in opposition to him. No! he had run 
against seven-and-twenty oppositions in his time; had 
beaten them all; and was he now going to pull up and 
unskid his wheel for a railroad? No! Joe Hart had 
registered a deep and solemn vow, in the bottom of a pew¬ 
ter tankard, never to stop running the old “ Independent,” 
till the rail bought him off—aye! and handsomely too. 

It was quite dismal to see the deserted old coach start on 
its journey without a passenger inside' or out. That coach, 
too, which used to be so full—there was no getting a place 
without booking it beforehand, even the fanners had de¬ 
serted the “ Independent” for the rail: and at last it was 
quite a novelty to see a passenger on the coach at all. 

Things were thus getting so bad with old Joe Hart, that 
he actually began to think that if the rail did not buy him 
off soon, he must go off of his own accord. As he thus 
ruminated late one night by the flickering light of a dim 
candle, before a huge fire in his own little back parlour, he 
was suddenly aroused by a heavy slap on his shoulder, when 
turning sharply round, he was rather terrified at beholding 
a tall, gaunt figure, wrapped in a large black cloak, which 
he clasped tightly round his neck. The stranger glared upon 
Joe with two red, piercing eyes, and speaking in a deep 
sepulchral voice, asked him if he was not the driver of the 
old “ Independent” 

“ Yes,” replied Joe, “ I am." 

“Ah! I thought so,” answered the tall stranger. “You’re 
the very man I want Come; you must drive me to 
London, to-night Up, quick, man ! I must be off.” 

As he thus spoke, the stranger siezed Joe by the hair, 
(he had not much, for he was rather bald,) and lifting him 
nearly as high as the ceiling, brought him heavily to the 
ground. 

“Oh, Lord!” gasped Jee-—“did you say, London,, 
to-night!” 

“ I did, and I mean it, too,” was the stranger’s answer. 

“ Come along, my man: I win pay you- well for the job.” 
As he uttered these words, the stranger shook a bag of 
sovereigns before Joe’s eyes; then lifting him up by 
the hair again, ran out of the bouse with him, and when he 
sat him down, Joe found himself beside his old coach in 
the stable-yard. The night was very cold and dark :—as 
he stood shivering with bc*h cold and fright, the old church 
clock struck twelve! 

“ Come, be sharp, my man,” growled the rtranger.' 


“ Oh!—they’re only greasing the wheels, to make ’em 
spin well! ” 

The same moment, the clattering of his horses' hoofs on 
the stones, caused Joe to look behind, and sure enough 
there was the odd little ostlers bringing out his own team. 
They were the queerest helpers Joe had ever seen; they 
were all laughing: but then it was suck a laugh—it was a 
fiendish grin, from mouths extending from ear to ear. 

Before he could well get his top coat on, the horses were 
all put to, the wheelers poled-up tight, and the leaders all 
square and trim. 

“Now then, coachman,” exclaimed the tall stranger, 
“Time’s up!” 

As he said this, he caught Joe by the waist, and giving 
him a complete summerset, pitched him all right and tight 
on to his box. Once there, the reins were popped into his 
hands by the little grinning ostlers; the gates flew open, 
and away galloped the team. Joe could’dT make it out, at 
all. He was too frightened to use his whip; and yet they 
were at full gallop. Up the main street, round by the 
church, across the green, and over the little hill, till the 

town of S-was soon left half-a-dozen miles behind. 

He never saw horses go at such a pace; he pulled them 
in as hard as he could, to keep his seat; but tne harder he 
pulled, the harder they galloped. 

“ Faster! why dont you go along ? ” screamed out the 
stranger, from the window. 

At this critical juncture, Joe thought he could see lights 
among the horses' heels; and sure enough there were the 
half-dozen little ugly ostlers, running beside the horses, 
whipping and pricking them like fury. They seemed to 
go faster than the horses! Away went the whip and 
reins out of his hands, he clung to his box for support, and 
to his horror, be beheld one of the grinning little ostlers 
bestriding the wheelers, whip in one hand, and reins in 
the other, lashing like fury. The horses were one of 
white foam and steam! 

“Faster, for your lives! ” roared the hollow voice from 
inside. 

Joe cast his eyes behind him, towards the ground, and 
saw the wheels all on fire 1 One of the grinning imps had 
got upon his shoulders, and with his legs twisted tight round 
his neck, was beating his hat over his face! Away they 
flew like lightning along the road, over the common, up and 
down the hills, across a bog, through a stream, and over 
hedges, ditches, and turnpike gates, till Joe was quite 
bewildered. 

On a sudden, he heard a loud railway whistle—then 
another, and another; till there was nothing but whistles to 
be heard! Upon looking around him he saw long trains of 
carriages, with flaming engines at the head of them, coming 
from the right, left, and in front of him! He had just time 
to scream out, when they all came into a violent collision 
with one another—an awful crash!—coach, horses, ostlers, 
and all! The stranger gave a loud scream, and jumped 
out of the coach! The cock crew! and Joe, waking up, 
found himself on the floor ^of his own little back parlour. 
—He had been dreaming! 

The next night, Joe’s dream wasike leading topic of the 
assembled wiseaeres in the parlour of the Lien dnd Lamb. 
It created universal wonder and alarm in the minds of all 
hearers. Joe said he knew something would come of it: 
he should have an upset or a run-away job; for his dreams 
generally came true, in some way or other. However, 
it was noticed by all present, that two strangers in a far 
comer of the room, seemed to enjoy the thing as a good 
joke, and were not at all affected by the supernatural nature 
of the circumstance. 
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About a week after the recital of the dream in the par¬ 
lour of the “Lion and Lamb/' Joe Hart was again 
smoking his pipe peaceably at home; his landlady and 
every one in the house had retired to rest (for Joe was 
an old bachelor), when he was greatly alarmed by a knock 
at his door. 

“Who's there?" he exclaimed, half-terrified; still 
brooding over his dream. 

“ A person who wants Joe Hart," was the reply. 

To open the door, and admit the visitor, was but the 
work of a moment After well eyeing him all over, Joe 
came to the conclusion that he was a real flesh and blood 
man, like himself; but he had seen him, he thought, some¬ 
where before. Upon interrogation, the stranger turned out to 
be one of the two persons who had laughed over Joe's dream 
in the parlour of the “ Lion and Lamb," a few evening's 
previous. The purport of his visit was to offer Joe Hart 
a good round sum to drive a party of gentlemen up to 
town that night The last train had long since departed; 
there was not a post-chaise to be had for love or money; 
and Joe Hart's old “ Independent" was the only possible 
vehicle. The money was counted out into Joe's hand, 20 
bright, glittering sovereigns; and then away he went to get 
his horses ready for the job. As luck would have it, it was 
a fine moonlight night, and there were none of the little 
goblin ostlen about this time. So having got his team all 
harnessed, and everything ready, his passengers, three in 
number, with one or two heavy carpet bags, got inside, and 
away the old “ Independent" rolled over the soft dusty 
roads of S’ 

Whipping his hoTses into a sharp trot, Joe arrived at the 
first stage, about 8 miles, in something over half-an-hour. 
His fresh team were all put to, aiyl he was just about to 
start again, when he found himself roughly handled; he was 
siezed by two men, a gag thrust into his mouth, and himself 
pitched inside the coach, where two men held him, with a 
pistol to his head, to keep him quiet This was no dream; 
he was quite sure of that The gag was nearly choking 
him, his hands were tied tight behind him, the coach was 
proceeding at a fearful pace, and he, Joe Hart, for the 
first time in his life, was riding inside 1 

In this state they galloped over some ten miles, until 
sounds of horses' feet in the rear were plainly audible. 
They were pursued—the speed increased-—his guardians 
threatened to shoot him if he betrayed them—when all of 
a sudden,—a crash! dash! — and away went the old 
coach, over and over, into a shallow pond; the fore wheels 
had caught a gate-post—the harness and traces were tom 
asunder! away flew the horses, each choosing his own path, 
over a flat barren heath—and the two fore wheels running 
after them! 

The passengers gathered up their traps, and were off like 
a shot; and two horsemen coming up directly afterwards, 
galloped on in pursuit, leaving old Joe Hart floundering 
about, his hands tied, and his mouth gagged, with the 
coach full of mud and water, to get out the beat way he 
could. 

Neither wheels nor horses ever returned to tell of 
their safety; and Joe never enquired after them; for in 
breaking up the old coach, he found, under the seat, a 
canvass bag full of notes and strange documents, which 
turned out to be railway shares. A noise was made about 
an extensive robbery which had been committed at the 
railway station, and the thieves were traced to be the 
identical passengers who had so ill-used Joe, in his own 
coach. The notes and shares were safely returned by Joe, 
who was an important witness at the trial, to identity the 
robbers. The «ail way company handsomely indemnified 
him for his losses, and in a short time, he took a neat little 
public house, near the railway station. He fell in with a 
buxom widow, who owned a score or two of shares, all at a 
premium—they were married, and Joe actually calls his 
house the “ Railway Inn," and is brought to confess that 
there are worse changes in this world than Railways! 

W. D. 


The Late-Hour System.— The following parody on 
the “ Song of the Shirt " was composed by Mr. I. K. 
Bradnack, of Oreat Yarmouth, and read by him at a 
meeting lately held on the above subject, in that town. 

THE SONG OF THE 8HOP. 

Weary, and woesome, and sad, 

Weary, and ready to faint— 

A shopman of late was bemoaning his fate, 

And sighing his lone complaint. 

And but one human being, alone, 

Of the pasaere-by could stop, 

To list ta his sad and mournful tale, 

While he sang the 44 Soso or tub Shop.** 

Fa?, ftg, fag— 

While thousands their freedom have gained; 

Fag, ftg, fag— 

To the counter with letters enchained. 

In a fouloouifn^aimmsphere pent; 

Fag, ftg, fag— 

For our masters will never relent. 

Fag, ftg, fag— 

Should the trade be brhk or dull; 

Though little 1 gain for my toil and pain, 

But a heart of sorrow full. 

And an aching bead, and an o'erspent mind. 

Tired of Founds, and Shillings, and Penoe i 
Till from Fsnee, and Shillings, and Pounds, I And 
Even sleep is no defence. 

Fag, fag, fag— 

From seven till ten at night; 

Fag, ftg, ftg— 

Till our strength is exhausted quite 
With Pounds, and Shillings, and Pence, 

And Pence, and Shillings and Pounds— 

From day to day, like the horse in the mill. 

We go the same dull rounds. 

Fag, ftg, fag— . ♦ 

At the Pounds, and Shillings, and Pence— 

From Monday morning till Saturday night— 

Weeks end as they commence. 

With seldom a moment, and never an hour, 

Our meals form the only relief; 

Thus from month to month, and from year to year. 

Our endurance surpasses belief. 

But, townsmen, hearken to me— 

Would your mothers, and daughters, and wives. 

But reflect for a moment that it is they 
Who are wearing out our lives. 

Serve, serve, serve, 

Till the clock strikes nine and ton— 

Tis a dying life, and a living death— 

We are more like brutes than men. 

Serve, serve, serve— 

In the dark December night; 

And serve, serve, serve— 

When the weather is warm and bright. 

Though passing our shops, I see 
Man, woman, and girl, and boy, 

Who show by their gleesome faces, and looks, 

How much they their freedom enjoy. 

Oh! could I breathe the air- 
80 pure, so fresh, so sweet— 

With the moonlit sky above my head, 

And the sanda beneath my feet. 

To feel as I used to fed, 

(For only one short hour) 

Before I knew that a shopman’s life 

Is a galley-slave’s —chained to his oar I 
Oh! but for one short hour, 

A respite, however brief— 

A little leisure for body and mind. 

From business a little relief! 

Oh! pity ye gentler sex, 

Oh! pity our piteous case— 

’Tis ibr you to uproot from your own native town 
This 41 system,’’ so long its disgrace! 

Weary, and woesome, and sad— 

Weary, and ready to faint— 

Thus a shopman of late was bemoaning his fate, 

And uttering his pitiful ’plaint. 

Oh 1 that all who bad passed that way 
Had been moved by his sorrows to stop; 

They could never again 
Such a 44 system” sustain, 

After hearing his 44 Sovo of the Sbof!’* 

I. R B. 

Yarmouth, Church Square, September 24th, 1S49. 


The chief 
American, is 


Matrimony is a circus. Many noble creatures enter it, 


rief use of a bachelor, according to the Baltimore I run round and round, and kick up a fine dust, but how few 
i, is to count one in the census. 1 get properly trained and broken in|o^~| 
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Camera Sketches. 



1IEDINGIIAM CASTLE. 


In the retired and rural parish of Castle Hedingham, in 
Essex, stands this noble and ancient edifice. It is gene¬ 
rally understood to have been built about 1088; it is of a 
square form, the east and west sides measuring about 55 
feet each, and the north and south 62 feet each. The 
height from, the ground to the summit is about 110 feet; 1 
there are only two turrets now remaining, there were I 
originally four, but two of them,'together with the battle¬ 
ments and parapet walls have long since fallen to decay. 
The castle was built of flints and stones, imbedded in fluid 
mortar: the outer surface being entirely coated with square 
smooth stones. To this castle were added several towers 
and other buildings by one of the Earls of Oxford, soon 
after the battle of Bosworth field, which were mostly 
destroyed in 1592, and the whole building was reduced to 
a ruinous condition during the first Dutch war in 1666, to 
prevent prisoners being lodged there. Of the early holders 
of Hedingham Castle, history tells us that William the 
Conqueror bestowed the lordship of Hedingham upon one of 
his favourite generals, named Alberie de Vere, ancestor of 
the Earls of Oxford. In the reign of King John the castle 
was besieged and changed hands several times; but in 1385 
it fell into the possession of Robert, Earl of Oxford. It 
continued to belong to the family of the De Veres, Earls 
of Oxford, until 1703, when Alberie, the last earl, died 
without issue. It was afterwards sold to the^ Ashurst 
family, and now belongs to Ashurst Magendie, Esq , w'ho 
resides in the neighbourhood ; the castle itself being un¬ 
inhabited. It was in this ancient building that Mr. 
Disraeli lately addressed the members of the Hinckford 
Agricultural and Conservative Club, on which occasion the 
owner of the castle presided. 


PEACE versus WAR 

On the subject of the Austrian loan, Mr. Cobden says:— 
** There is nothing to be proud of in the possession of phy¬ 
sical courage; it is common to all men. It is said that 
the Emperor of Russia danced in his shirt when he heard 
of the defeat of the Hungarians. Did that show courage ? 
Two great empires, containing a population of 100 millions, 
make war upon a state containing only 6 millions. This 
was cowardly; and these two nations would cr.rry their 
cowardice still further if they dared, by bullying Turkey, 
a comparatively weak power, into doing a dishonourable 
action. If the Hungarian refugees came to this country, 
would the Emperor of Russia dare to demand them of our 
government? No; he dared do no such thing. He hoped 
before another fortnight, to sec Kossuth and his brave com¬ 
panions in this country. The Emperor of Austria has 


decorated his officers with stars and ribbons, and would the 
people of this country lend him money to reward them. 
He asked, if these brave Hungarians came to England, it 
they would not be decorated with more honourable and 
lasting ornaments than mere stars and ribbons—the tribute 
of the respect and admiration of a free and independent 
people.’* 


Dramatic Gossip. 

Three new operas are spoken of as about to be produced 
at the Princess’s Theatre. The Bleeding Nun, by Mr. 
C. Loder; The King of Hearts, by Mr. Macfarren; and 
Kenilworth, by Signor Schira. Miss Saunders of the 
Marylebone is also engaged at this Theatre.—A travelling 
English Opera Company, with Mr. S. Reeves, Mr. Whit¬ 
worth, Miss Lucombe, and several others, is about to make 
a provincial tour.—Mrs. Orger, the well-known actress, 
died at Brighton, on the 2nd instant; she was a recipient 
of the Drury Lane Fund to the extent of ,£120. a year.— 
On Saturday, the Gth inst. Mr. Macready took his farewell 
at the Manchester Theatre, and delivered a well-written 
address.—Harley has just declined accepting an engage¬ 
ment at Drury Lane.—An accident occurred at the Mac¬ 
clesfield Theatre a few nights ago, during the performance 
of the Foundling of the Forest Mr. Achram&n accidentally 
stabbed Mr. Calhaem in the cheek with a dagger; this 
mishap, together with the sudden illness of another actor, 
caused the immediate conclusion of the performance.— 
Madame Schrceder, the finest tragedian of Germany, and 
mother of Madame Schrceder Devrient, died lately in Saxony, 
at the great age of 8+.—Jullicn’s Concerts commence at 
Drury Lane on the 2nd of Nov.—£15,000 is asked for tbe 
Surrey Zoological Gardens, by Mr. Tyler.—Miss Cushman 
is performing at the Broadway, New York, where she has 
just commenced an engagement; from thence she proceeds 
to Philadelphia, and afterwards to Boston.—Mrs. Glover is 
starring it at Manchester.—Mr. G. Herbert Rodwell is to ho 
the Musical Director at Drury Lane, at Christmas.—The 
Distin Family have just returned to England, from a suc¬ 
cessful tour through the United States and Canada. 


Good Advice. — Good men also should learn to be 
attentive to their health, and keep the body as much as 
possible the fit medium of the mind. A man may be a 
good performer; but what can he do with a disordered 
instrument ? The inhabitant may have good eyes; but 
how can he see accurately through a soiled window ? 
Keep, therefore, the glass clear, and the organ in tune. 
We do not wish you to be finical and fanciful—to live in 
the shop of an apothecary, or to have a medical attendant 
always dangling at your heels, but be soberly and prudently 
attentive to the body. Rise early. Take proper exercise. 
Beware of sloth. Observe and avoid whatever disagrees with 
your system. Never burden nature. Be moderate in your 
table indulgence. Let not appetite bemire and clog the 
mind. Medical authority will tell you,' that where one 
disorder arises from deficiency, a thousand spring from re¬ 
pletion ; and that the board slays far more than the sword. 

Industry is of little avail, without a habit of very easy 
acquirement—punctuality: on this jewel the whole ma¬ 
chinery of successful industry may be said to turn. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Since the publication of our Prospectus tee have received 
several communications , which we thus briefly reply to. 

C. S. — Your sketches are not suitable to our columns: they 
want originality . 

IV.—Next week . 

T. /?., Liverpool. — Onr Weekly Number may be received every 
Tuesday morning, in an Envelope , Post free , for 2d .— 
Communicate with our Publisher , Mr. Strange . 

E. L. — Crochet Designs will not be introduced. 
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THE NEW GOAL EXCHANGE. 

er Most Gracious Majesty 
having signified her intention to 
honour the citizens of London with a 
visit on the occasion of the opening of 
the new Coal Exchange, we predict 
not only a gratifying scene to those 
who are fortunate enough to become 
spectators, but also promise a series 
of artistic and faithful representations 
of this truly national event in our 
next number. 

This Magnificent Building, which is now nearly finished, 
is situated at the comer of Lower Thames Street and St. 
Maiy-at-hill, near the Custom House. Mr. Bunning is 
the architect, and his talents in the present instance, bid 



{fair to place his name amongst those whose reputation 
: stands high in the annals of architecture. 

! In the construction of this building, it seems to have 
been the design of the architect, to erect a monument to 
| the coal trade of our country, on the banks of the Thames, 
whose pools are filled with these mineral treasures, to 
celebrate the worth of this staple of English commerce, 
the processes of obtaining it, and the shipping by which it 
is conveyed to the various districts where it is consumed. 
The style of this edifice is Italian, with some original 
: features in its structure, and decorations. 

Our engraving represents the exterior with its circular 
I tower, 100 feet in height, which is placed at the angle of 
I the two points, being the principal entrance ; and contain- 
i ing a staircase leading to the several stories. The entrance 
is surmounted by a dome, representing the figure of Plenty, 
i pouring her treasures out of the cornucopia surrounded by 
fgurinis. The various artists are here engaged upon the 
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decorations of this part of the edifice; which, when com¬ 
pleted, will form a grand and imposing ensemble, and add 
an additional feature to the architectural grandeur of our 
great Metropolis. 

The artificers’ work has been executed by M. Trego; 
the iron-work by Messrs. Dewer; and the wood-work by 
Messrs. Davison and Syrinton's patent desicating process; 
the ioor of the area (600 feet in diameter) was layed 
down by Mi. Davison. The cost of this magnificent struc¬ 
ture, when completed, will amount to «£40,000. 


SUPPLY OF WATER TO LONDON. 

It will be remembered that at the end of last year a 
plan was propounded for bringing water to London from 
the River Thames, at Henley, promising to ensure to every 
inhabitant of the Metropolis an unremitting supply of this 
all-important desideratum within his own house. The oppo¬ 
sition was manifold, and the bill was lost on the second 
reading. The promoters of that bill have, it seems, resolved 
on a fresh attempt, modifying their scheme so as to get 
rid of some of the opponents, and they propose to place 
the management of the undertaking in the hands of a 
representative commission. Water is to be brought from 
Henley by means of an aqueduct (not a canal, as at first 
intended), and to be delivered into a reservoir at Hampstead, 
high enough to supply the loftiest buildings, and extinguish 
fires without engines. We are not at this moment in a 
position to assert that their plan for supplying London with 
pure water is the best suggested, but we do say that the 
importance of the subject is such, and the necessity for water 
is so great and paramount, that the proposal ought to receive 
the most candid and careful consideration. When it is 
known that at the present moment there are 70,000 houses 
in London, containing not less than 560,000 inhabitants, 
which have no water supplied to them from any one of the 
eight great water companies which exist, further argument 
must be unnecessary. All London ought to cry as loudly 
as if next door were on fire—“ Water! water!! water !!— 
Builder. 


Picking up Thouohts. — Boys, you have heard of 
blacksmiths who became mayors and magistrates of towns j 
and cities, and men of great wealth and influence. What 
was the secret of their success? Why, they picked up 
nails and pins in the street, and carried them home in the 
pockets of their waistcoats. Now, you must pick up 
thoughts in the same way, and fill your mind with them; 
and they will grow into other thoughts, almost while you 
are asleep. The world is full of thoughts, and you will 
find them strewed everywhere in youth path .—Eiihu Burritt. 

Home, sweet Home. —Prudence gives cheerfulness to 
those hours which splendour cannot gild, and acclamation 
cannot exhilarate;—those soft intervals of unbended amuse¬ 
ment in which a man sinks to his natural dimensions, and 
throws aside the ornament or disguises which he feels in 
privacy, as useless incumbrances, and to lose all effect when 
they become familiar. To be happy at home is the ultimate 
result of all ambition, the end to which every enterprise 
and labour tends, and of which every desire prompts the 
prosecution. It is, indeed, at home that every man must 
be known by those who would make a just estimate of his 
virtue and felicity; for smile* and embroidery are alike 
occasional, and the mind is often dressed for show in painted 
honour and fictitious benevolence. 

Matrihqitt. —When bant on matrimony, look mare than 
skin deep for beauty; diva further than the pocket for worth, 
and search for tamper beyond good humour for the moment, 
remembering it. is not alwaja the most agreeable partner at 
a ball who forme tbe amiable partner foe lift. Virtue, like 
some flowers* blooms often falsest in the shade. 

A Touching TRouoiit.—T ara* aflttetedi mother, at the 
grave of her deceased ahtid, it was said, “‘There woa onee 
a shepherd whose tender personal aare mm over his flock 
night and day. One sheep would neither hear his voice 
nor follow him; he took her little lamb in his arms; and. 
then the sheep came after him.” 


TURKEY and THE TURKS. 

The recent events, which have drawn the attention of 
the political world towards the actions of the Sultan, in his 
differences with the Czar, gives additional interest to any¬ 
thing relating to Turkey, its buildings, and its history; 
and as such, we feel a pleasure in presenting the following 
description to our readers. 

The City of Constantinople, the capital of Turkey, 
was built by the Emperor Constantine the Great, upon 
die rums of Byrantium (a city founded by a colony of 
Lacedemonians 660 yean before the Christian era), in the 
yeas 300 a. a. Constantine constituted it the eastern capital 
of the Roman empire. It afterwards became the capital of 
the Greek empire, and continued to be so till 1453, when, 
after having sustained a siege of 54 years, it was taken by 
the Turks. While Constantinople continued in the pos¬ 
session of the Greek emperors, it had no equal; and was 
the largest as well as the most beautiful city in Europe. 
It is situated in 41°- 1' N. latitude, and is 56°- 35' E. 
longitude. The ground it occupies is marked out by 
nature as the site of a great city. It is divided from Asia 
by so narrow a channel (the Bosphorus) that a boat can 
row from one continent to the other in a quarter of an 
hour. Its harbour, which is called the “ Golden Horn,” is 
the moat convenient as well as the most beautiful in the 
world. The city is of a triangular form, and is washed on 
the northern side by the deep waters of the port, and on the 
south-eastern by the sea of Marmora. The base of the 
triangle is an open elevated flat, with some inequalities of 
surface. Constantinople, like old Rome, stands on aeven 
hills, and commands a beautiful and most extensive view; 
presenting on each side of the triangle, the aspect of a stately 
amphitheatre. The ridge of the first hill, departing from 
the acute point of the triangle, is occupied by the seraglio, 
or vast palace of the Sultan, behind which, a little on the 
reverse of the hill, the dome of Santa Sophia shows itself. 
The second hill is crowned by the Mosque of the Asmanick, 
whose dome is strikingly bold and lofty. The still grander 
Mosque of Soliinan, and its magnificent towers occupying 
the third hill; whilst an ancient and noble acqueduct unites 
the summits of the third and fourth hills. On the fifth and 
highest point of the chain there is a lofty tower, built by 
the late Sultan, in which a guard is constantly placed 
to watch the breaking out of fires. 

There are fourteen chief mosques, all lofty and magnifi¬ 
cent, and built from base to dome chiefly of white marble. 
But the most venerated of Mosques is that termed “ the 
Holy,” erected by Mahomet the Second, and ever since 
held in the utmost respect by all true believers. Never had 
Christian foot profaned this sacred edifice before the day 
that the crown Prince of Russia demanded its gates to be 
opened. No one can imagine any thing finer—more beau¬ 
tiful—more grand, and, at the same time, more picturesque 
than this elysiuui, which is filled with magnificent trees 
flowers, fountains, brooks, and tombs of every form and 
colour. Here stands the gorgeous tomb of the Sultana 
Valide, the glorious mother of Selim the Third. It is a 
most magnificent mausoleum of white marble, sustaining an 
elevated and spacious dome of curiously wrought and orna¬ 
mented iron of the most elegant architecture. Our engrav¬ 
ing represents the interior of this tomb of surpassing 
beauty, filled with flowers and rare climbing plants: and 
embellished by die skDI of the painter and the exquisite 
productions of the artist in preewus metals and minerals. 
There are said t» be upwards of one hundred and twenty 
public baths within the triangle, having low, small, and 
fori domes, many of them are exceedingly handsome and 
spaeious. Bathing to the natives of the east is really 
indispensable. The houses of all rich Turks possess 
baths, which is used by the male part of the family in 
the morning, and by the females afterwards. The public 
I fountains are remarkable and numerous; some of them 
are most beautiful objects. The houses of Constantinople 
are not generally massed together, but interspersed with 
open spa—n) go***—^ trees* ancient ruins, and isolated 
mosques. One principal street travel—s the city from the 
' Seraglio to the inland walls. The population of the city 
| and its suburbs is estimated at from 700,000 to 800,000 
souls, comprising Turks, Greeks, Armenians, Jews, and 
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Franks. On whichever side you approach Constantinople, 
she presents herself indeed like “The Queen of Citie8. , ’ 
The effect of the first view is almost magical. 

All the retail trade of Constantinople is carried on in 
Bazaars; which word means barter. As these cloistered 
passages exclude the rays of the sun, they are cool and plea¬ 
sant places to lounge in. The merchants themselves present 
an interesting spectacle, each wearing the proper costume of 
his respective country, which, witli the motley garb of the 
crowd passing to and fro, amuses the stranger’s eye with a 
curious and almost infinite variety of dress and appearance. 
The female shoe bazaar is generally acknowledged to be the 
most attractive, from the superb exhibition of embroidered 
slippers for the use of women within doors. The arms 
bazaar is a sort of Babel in miniature, and is always crowded 
with buyers, sellers, and idlers. Helmets, spears, bucklers, 
bows, battle-axes, swords, daggers, rifles, long-guns—in a 
word, every species of offensive and defensive weapon, are 
here gathered together from every kingdom of the eastern i 
world. 

The following “o’er true tale,” related by Miss Pardoe, 
in her excellent work, “ The City of the Sultan ,” is most 
characteristic of Turkish manners. 

THE merchant’s WIFE. 

An eminent merchant of St&mboul, extremely wealthy, 
and considerably past the middle age, became the husband 
of a very young and lovely woman. As Turkish females 
never see the individuals whom they marry previously to 
the ceremony, but are chosen by some matronly relation of 
the person who finds it expedient to bestow himself on a 
wife, and who, having seen and approved the lady, arranges 
all preliminaries with her parents; so it may well be ima¬ 
gined that the bride is frequently far from congratulating 
herself on her change of position; and such, as would 
appear from the result, was the case with the young wife to 
whom I have just referred, and who was destined to become 
the heroine of a frightful tragedy. 

Two years passed over Fatma Hanoum, and she became 
the mother of a son ; but her heart was not with its father, 
and, unhappily for the weak victim of passion and dis¬ 
appointment, it had found a resting-place elsewhere. 

The merchant’s house was situated near a mosque, from 
the gallery of whose minaret all the windows of the harem 
were overlooked. The sun was setting on a glorious 
summer evening, when the Imaum ascended to this gallery 
to utter the shrill cry of the muezzin which summons the 
faithful to prayer. Ere he commenced the invocation, he 
chanced to glance downwards, and he started as he beheld a 
man, clinging to a shawl which had been flung from above, 
and making his way into the harem of the merchant through 
an open window. Nor was this all, for the quick and 
jealous eye of the Imaum at once assured him that the 
delinquent was a Greek—that tlie.wife of a Musselmaun had 
stooped to accept the love of a Christian; and he well knew 
that, in such a ease, there was no mercy for the culprit. 

The Imaum was a stern man; for one moment only he 
wavered; and during that moment he raised the ample 
turban from his.brow; and suffered the cool evening breeze 
to biewtho lo vin g l y upon his temples: in the next, he bent j 
over the gallery and spat upon the earth, as he murmured | 
to himself, “Tire dog of an infidel!—May his father’s j 
grave be defiled!—■ May his mother eat dirt P* —and, having 
so testified his contempt and abhorrence of the ill-fated 
lover, he lifted his game to the clear sky, and the ringing 
cry pealed out:— 

“ La Allah, ilia Allah ! Muhammad Besoul Allah!” 

Hfia duty done, the Imams descended the dark and nar¬ 
row stair of the and left the mosque; and in 

anotbor instant, he Ind put off his- slippers at the entrance of 
the alnmlick, and stood before thus wrfa, at the upper end of 
which sat the merchant smoking his chibouque of jasmine 
wood, and attended by two slaves. 

The-Turks are not fend husbands, but they are jealous 
ones. They are watchful of their women*, not because they 
love them, but bemuse they am anxious for their own 
honour?, and us. instance can be adduced in which an 
Osmanff is wilfully errors of his wife 

Here “ the offence was rank, it smelt to heaven.” The 
young and beautiful Fatma. Hanoum had wronged him with 


a Greek! The gray-bearded merchant, trembling between 
rage and grief, rose from his seat and rushed into the 
harem—The tale was true—for one moment the aged and 
outraged husband looked upon the young and handsome 
lover; and in the next the agile Greek had flung up the 
lattice, and sprung from the open window. Ere long the 
house was filled with the relatives of the wife, and its 
spacious apartments were loud with anguish and invective; 
but Fatma Hanoum answered neither to the sobbing of 
grief, nor to the reproach of scorn; she sat doubled up upon 
her cushions, with her eyes rivetted on the casement by 
which her lover had escaped. 

The merchant, stung to the heart by the stain that had 
been cast upon his honour; embittered in spirit by the 
knowledge that it was a Christian by whom he had been 
wronged; and not altogether forgetful, it may be, of the 
grace and beauty of the mother of his child, sat moodily 
apart; and all the reasonings and beseechings of his wife’s 
anxious family only wrung from him the cold and unyield¬ 
ing answer that he would never see her more. 

And the heretic lover, where was he ? 

Like an arrow shot by a strong arm, he had sped to the 
home of his widowed mother, and had hurriedly imparted 
to her the fearful jeopardy in which he stood. There was 
not a moment to be lost; and, hastily snatching up some 
food that had been prepared for his evening meal, he flung 
himself upon the neck of his weeping parent; and then 
disengaging himself from her clinging arms, rushed from 
the house, no one knew whither. 

But the Imaum, meanwhile, was not idle. He had 
aroused the neighbourhood; he had raised the cry of 
sacrilege; he had bruited abroad the dishonour of the 
Moslem ; and ere long a Turkish guard was on the track 
of the young Greek. But no trace of him could be dis¬ 
covered ; and the fair and frail Hanoum was removed to 
the harem of one of her husband’s relatives, where her every 
look and action were subjected to the most rigorous ob- 
observance before the faintest hope had been entertained of 
securing her miserable lover. 

Three wretched days were past, and on the morning of 
the fourth the pangs of hunger became too mighty for the 
youth to support. He stole from his concealment, he looked 
around him, and he was alone! He ventured a few paces 
forward; rich fruits were pendent from the branches of the 
tall trees beneath which he moved, and he seized them with 
avidity; but, as he raised his hand a second time to the 
laden boughs, he heard near him the deep breathing of one 
who wept—He glared towards the spot whence the sound 
came, and his heart melted within him — it was his mother 
—the guardian of his youth—the friend of his manhood— 
the mourner over his blighted hopes. He rushed towards 
her; he murmured her name; and for a moment the parent 
and the child forgot all save each other! It was the 
watchful love of the mother which first awoke to fear: and 
in a few seconds the secret of her son was confided to her, 
and she was comparatively happy. She could steal to his 
hiding-place at midnight; she could ensure him against 
hunger; she could hear his voice, and convince herself that 
he yet lived; and with this conviction she hurried from 
his side r and bade him wait patiently yet a few hours, when 
she would bring him food. 

The young Greek stole back to his hiding-place, and 
slept. The sleep of the wretched is heavy — slow to come, 
and weighed down with wild and bitter dreams; and thus 
slumbered tile criminal. The night was yet dark when he 
awoke, and heard footsteps, and then he doubted not that 
his watchful parent was indeed come to solace the moments 
of his trembling solitude. Had he paused an instant, and 
afforded time for the perfect waking of all hie senses, he 
would have discovered at once that the sounds of many feet 
were on the earth ; but he had already passed several days 
without cause of alarm, and hm past safety betrayed him 
into a false feeling of security^ 

The unhappy youth had not wandered beyond the spa¬ 
cious gardens of his home, which, rising the height behind 
the house, were divided into terraces, along whose whole 
| extent had been placed avenues of orange and lemon trees, 
planted in immense vases of red clay. Several of these, in 
which the plants had ftqted or perished, had been reversed 
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CONSTANTINOPLE. 


to protect them from the weather; and one of them, drag¬ 
ged in the first paroxysm of terror to the mouth of an 
exhausted well, had served to screen the culprit from the 
gaze of his pursuers. But on this night, when, by some 
extraordinary fatality, he forgot for an instant the caution 
which had hitherto been his protection, he clambered to the 
mouth of the pit as he heard the coming footsteps, and 
pushing aside the vase, sprang out upon the path. 

The moonlight fell on him as he emerged from his con¬ 
cealment, pale, and haggard; his dark locks dank with the 
heavy atmosphere of his hiding-place, and his frame 
weakened by exhaustion. As he gained his feet aud looked 
around him, his arms fell listlessly at his sides, [and his 
head drooped upon his breast. He had no longer either 
strength or energy to wrestle with his (ate; and he put his 
hands into (the grasp of the armed men among whom he 
stood, and suffered himself to be led away from the home 



TURKISH BAZAAR. 


of his boyhood and the clasp of his shrieking mother, with 
the docility of a child. 

The trial followed close upon the discovery of the lover. 
There was no hope for the wretched pair! Against them 
appeared the Imaum—stem, uncompromising, and cir¬ 
cumstantial; the outraged husband, wrought to madness 
by the memory of his dishonour; and, callous as marble, 
the faith which had been disgraced—society which had been 
scandalized. For them there was none to plead, save the 
gray-haired and widowed mother, who wept and knelt to 
save her only son; but who asked his life in mercy, and 
not justice. Did their youth sue for them ? Did the soft 
loveliness of the guilty wife, or the manly beauty of the 
lover, raise them up advocates ? Alas! these were their 
direst condemnation; and thus it only remained for them 
to diel 

It was at this period that my friend, the-, 
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first became connected with the affair. The family of 
the condemned woman, knowing his influence with the 
government flung themselves at his feet, and implored his 
interference. They expatiated on the beauty of the mis¬ 
guided Fatma—on the personal qualifications of him by 
whose love she had fallen; they left no theme untouched ; 
and he became deeply interested in her fate, and resolved 
that, while a hope remained, he would not abandon her 
cause. But he was fated to plead in vain; the crime had 
increased in the country; every Turkish breast heaved 
high with indignation ; my friend urged, supplicated, and 
besought unheeded; and at length found himself unable to 
adduce another argument in her behalfl 

When reluctantly convinced of the fact, he discovered 
that, through his exertions to save her life, his feelings had 
become so deeply enthralled by the idea of the miserable 
woman, that he resolved to endeavour to see her ere she 
died ; and he was startled by the ready acquiescence that 
followed his request, as well as by the terms in which it 
was couched. “We shall visit her at midnight, to acquaint 
her officially with the result of the trial,” was the answer; 
“and should you think proper you may accompany us, for 
you will have no future opportunity of indulging your 
curiosity.” 

Under these circumstance he' did not hesitate ; and a 
few minutes before midnight he was at the door of the 
harem in which she had resided since her removal from her 
husband’s house. The officers of justice followed almost 
immediately; and it struck him as they passed the thres¬ 
hold, that they were in greater number than so simple an 
errand appeared to exact; but as he instantly remembered 
that others might feel the same curiosity as himself, and 
profit by the same means of gratifying it, he did not dwell 
npon the circumstance. 

All was hushed in the harem; and the fall of their 
unslippered feet awoke no echo on the matted floors. One 
solitary slave awaited them at the head of the stairs, and 
he moved slowly before the party,* with a small lamp in his 
hand, to the apartment of the condemned woman. 

She was sleeping when they entered. Her cheek was 
pillowed upon her arm; and a quantity of rich dark hair, 
which had escaped from beneath the painted handkerchief 
that was twisted about her head, lay scattered over the pillow 
she was deadly pale; but her eyebrows, and the long silken 
lashes which fringed her closed eyes, were intensely black, 
and relieved the pallor of her complexion; while her fine 


and delicate features completed as lovely a face as ever the 
gaze of man had lingered on. At times a shuddering spasm 
contracted for an instant the muscles of her countenance ; 
the terrors of the day had tinged her midnight dreams; 
and at times she smiled a fleeting smile, which was suc¬ 
ceeded by a sigh, as if, even in sleep, the memory of past 
happiness was clouded by a pang. 

But her slumber was not destined to be of long conti¬ 
nuance ; for the principal individual of the party, suddenly 
bending over her, grasped her arm, and exclaimed, “Wake, 
Fatma, wake ; we have tidings for you ! ” 

The unhappy woman started, and looked up; and then, 
hurriedly concealing her face in the coverlets, she gasped 
out, “ Mashallah! What means this ? What would you 
with me that you steal thus upon me in the night ? Am I 
not a Turkish woman ? And am I not uncovered ? ” 
“Fear nothing, Hanoum,” pursued the official; “we have 
tidings for you which we would not delay.” 

u God is great I" shrieked the guilty one, raising herself 
upon her pillows. “ You have pardoned him—” 

But the generous, self-forgetting prophecy was false. 
In the energy of her sudden hope she had sprung into a 
sitting posture: and ere the words had left her lips, the 
fatal bowspring was about her throat 

It was the horror of a moment Two of the executioners 
flung themselves upon her, and held her down; a couple 
more grasped her hands ; a heavy knee pressed down her 
heaving chest; there was a low gurgling sound, hushed as 
soon as it was heard—a frightful spasm, which almost 
hurled the strong men from above the convulsed frame— 
and all was over! 

At day-dawn on the morrow, the young Greek was led 
from his prison. For several days he had refused food, 
and he was scarcely able to drag his fainting limbs along 
the uneven streets. Two men supported him, and at 
length he reached the termination of his painful pilgrimage. 
For a moment he stood rooted to the earth—he gasped for 
breath—he tore away his turban—and clenched his hands 
until the bjood sprang beneath the nails. She whom he 
had loved was before him; her once fair face was swollen 
and livid, and exposed to the profane gaze of a countless 
multitude. She was before him; and the handkerchief 
from which she was suspended, beside the spot marked out 
for himself, was one which he had given her in an hour of 
passion, when they looked not to perish thus ! 
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The Modem Housewife, or Menagere, By Alexis Soyer, 
author of “ The Gastronomical Regenerator*’ (Reform 
Club). 

This work is a companion to that which the author 
facetiously christens his “ first and only son,” via., “ The 
Gastronomic Regenerator.” The fame of M. Soyer, the 
celebrated chef de cuisine at the Reform Club, is already I 
familiar to the public without further introduction; and 
the work now before us bids fair to increase his well-earned 
reputation. It is full of excellent, practical receipts; 
simple and useful in every family; which our readers will j 
best appreciate by the following brief extracts i— | 

“ Choose the coffee of a very nice brown oqIquf, but not 
black (which would denote that it was burnt, and impart a 
bitter flavour); grind it at home if possible, aa you may 
then depend upon the quality ; if ground in any quantity 
keep it in a jar hermetically sealed. To make a pint, put 
two ounces into a stew pan, or small iron or tin saucepan, 
which set dry upon a moderate fire, stirring the coffee 
round with a wooden spoon continually, until it is quite hot 
through, hut not in the least burnt; should the Am be 
very fierce, warm it by degrees, taking it off every now and 
then until hot (which would not he more than two minutes), 
when pour over a pint of bailing water, cover close, aud 
and let it stand hy the side of ifie fire, (but not to boil) for 
five minutes, when strain i( through a cloth or piece of 
thick gauze, rinse out the stewpan, pour the coffee (which 
will be quite clear) back into it, place it upon the fire, and 
when nearly boiling, serve with hot milk if for breakfast, 
but with a drop of cold milk or cream if for dinner.” 

For the above simple, expeditious, and efficacious plan 
of making coffee, we have to thank an incident in railway¬ 
travelling, (by no raeaus pleasant to the author). Having 
occasion to travel a long journey by railway at night, he 
had to undergo the disagreeable experience of struggling 
for a cup of coffee iu a “ refreshment” room; of which, 
perhaps, some of our readers may also have had a specimen. 
Cold and fatigued, and elbowing his way through a living 
barricade of half-famished and anxious fellow passengers, 
he was supplied with a “beverage,” insipid and boiling 
hot; and of which he was compelled to partake hastily to 
attend the summons of the railway bell for the starting 
of the train. This ill-contrived plan of supplying tra¬ 
vellers with refreshment at railway stations, which is now 
too frequent, and, we think we may also add, too profitable 
for the owners of these '* refreshment” saloons, caused M. 
Soyer to make public this very excellent and simple 
receipt. 

Again, to procure a good cup of tea, the author says— 

“ Put your tea into the pot a quarter of an hour before 
you are ready for it, warming both tea and pot; fill with 
boiling water, aud leave it from three to five minutes to 
draw: it is then quite ready.” 

We shall take an early opportunity of again referring to 
this very useful work, which ought to be in the hands 
of every lady who is anxious to excel as a “Modem 
Housewife.” 

Love, however modified by time or circumstauce, is the 
one abiding inhabitant of the human heart; it clings to man 
even in the midst of his decay, and refuses to quit its 
dwelling in his bosom till that bosom’s feeble flutterings 
are stilled. 

Never anticipate wealth from any other source than 
labour; especially never place dependance upon becoming 
the possessor of an inheritance. “He who waits for dead 
men's shoes may have to go for a long time bare-foot ” 

“ He who runs after a shadow has a wearisome race.” 

The wisdom of our ancestors is the usual topic whenever 
one of their descendants is to be defended.— Sidney Smith 

Sij-k and Spider’s Lines. —The silk line, as spun by 
the worm, is about the 500th part of an inch thick; but a 
spider’s line is, perhaps, six times finer, or only the 3,000th 
part of an inch in diameter; insomuch, that a single pound 
of this attenuated substance might be sufficient to encom¬ 
pass the globe. 


THE GOLDSKTH OP PARIS! 


A Tale op the Times of Louis XIY. 


Paris, in the reign of Louis XIV., from the years 1679 
to 1681, was in one internal commotion; nothing was to be 
heard of but the most horrible atrocities, the results of the 
most diabolical inventions that ever entered a human mind. 
The Parisians had just been relieved from a series of 
horrors, by the execution of the Marchioness de Brinvilliers 
and her fiendish aoeomplices, when they were awakened to 
new crimes and dreadful suspicions, which, for a long time, 
baffled the skill of the matchless Dcsgrais, then principal 
officer of police, and his numerous associates. 

Like an invisible demon, secret assassins continued to 
wind their way even among the mo3t reserved family circles. 
Friends of to-day, ia all the joyousneas of health and hap¬ 
piness, might be heard of the next day as a mutilated 
corpse. Wealth, honour, a beautiful wile, or any such 
blessings, were enough to make the happy possessor an aim 
for the secret blow of the assassin. A horrible suspicion 
was growing up throughout every sooial circle in Paris. 
Parents began to suspect their children; sistere their bro¬ 
thers ;—and at the festive board, the viands were often left 
untouched, whilst a dull mistrust pervaded the group of 
friends who had gathered together for sociality and love. 

Fiends in human shape were occasionally diaooveved by 
the police, and brought to justice, who had made rich har¬ 
vests by preparing secret poisons, by means of which 
mercenary sons were enabled to arrive before due time at 
their inhoritUlfiC ; depraved wives got younger husbands; 
and jealous rivals were also easily disposed of by these 
hellish potions, which told no tale nor left a trace behind. 

During this frightful period, when the blood of both 
suspected and guilty flowed through the streets of Paris, 
a mysterious horde of miscreants had formed together for 
the purpose of becoming possessed of all the Sliest and 
most valuable jewellery which was to be found in the city. 
No sooner had any one become the owner of a valuable 
ornament, than it disappeared in a most miraculous man¬ 
ner; and any person who had the temerity to venture 
abroad after night-fall, was sure to be murdered, and 
robbed of whatever valuables were about him. The indi- 
, viduals so mysteriously assassinated, were all found to be 
! wounded in the same manner, aud in the same place, viz., 
by a stab in the heart, which, according to medical opinion, 
produced instant death, without a scream or a groau. 

At the gay and luxurious court of Louis XIY., there were 
many young nobles, who were often engaged in mid¬ 
night amorous intrigues; and on these occasions frequently 
bearing rich jewels and ornaments about their person, as 
presents to their mistresses. Frequently these young gal¬ 
lants were struck dead at the threshold of the very house 
they were about to enter. In vain did Argenson, the police 
minister, arrest every suspicious individual; in vain were 
the watchmen doubled; no trace of the assassins could be 
discovered, nor were any of the numerous jewels so obtained 
found to be offered for sale. Police, ministers, people, and 
sovereign, were all at fault, and the horrible mystery was 
as secret as ever. 


It was in this state of universal excitement and dread, 
that late one night in the autum of 1680, a loud knocking 
wad heard at the door of the house of Mademoiselle 
Magdelene de Scuderi, a celebrated poetess, then in the 
zenith of her fame, residing in the Rue St. Honors. The 
knocking at the door continuing, and increasing in violence, 
the waiting maid. La M&rtiniere, who was the only domestic 
in the house with de Seuderi, was greatly alarmed; and 
springing from her bed, unfastened the window, and casting 
her eyes down into the street, beheld at the door a man 
attired in a long cloak, wearing a broad slouch hat, which 
entirely conceded his features had there been sufficient 
light to discern them. 

As the maid was alone with her mistress in this 
large old mansion, she was terribly alarmed; for she could 
put no other construction upon this night visit, th an that 
of robbery and murder. Baptiste, the only man servant 
of the establishment, had gone to a sister's wedding; and 
this sense of loneliness and helplessness only addded to 
her terrors, 
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Meanwhile the knocking increased to a violent pitch ; a 
voice at intervals exclaimed “Open the door for the love of 
God.” At length, seizing the lamp, Martiniere hastened 
towards the staircase, where she could plainly hear the per¬ 
son without calling to her—“for God's sake make haste and 
open the door.” 

“ In truth/' thought the terrified girl, “ it can be no 
robber who would call out in this manner;—who knows but 
what it may be some poor person seeking protection of my 
mistress; yet I must be cautious.” Thus whispering to 
herself, the heroic girl again went to the window, and sum¬ 
moning up all her courage, called out in a loud voice to the 
man in the street— 

“ Who's there ?—What do you want ? Disturbing the 
whole house at this time of night? Here, Baptiste, Claude, 
Pierre, get up and go to the door, and see what this fellow 
wants thumping there.” Although she well knew there 
were no men in the house, she thought the ruse would 
operate favourably upon the stranger. 

\ “ Gentle Martiniere,” answered the stranger, from below, 
in a mild voice, *, I beseech you to come down and let me 
in yourself: for you well know that Baptiste has gone to 
his sister's wedding, and that you are alone with mademoi¬ 
selle in the house. Be not afraid—I must speak with your 
mistress, and that immediately, or all will be lost” 

This reply completely unnerved Martiniere: she now 
had no doubt of the stranger's murderous intentions, since 
he boasted of the opportunity of their being alone and help¬ 
less. “ I tell you that mademoiselle cannot be seen at this 
unseasonable hour of the night; she has long since retired 
to rest Call in the morning, and your request shall be 
granted.” 

“ O, deceive me not thus, I beseech you,” anxiously 
exclaimed the stranger; and Martiniere thought she could 
trace something like sorrow and grief in the tone of his 
appeal. “ You know well that mademoiselle de Scuderi 
is at this very moment perusing the manuscript copy ef her 
new romance, which she intends reading to-morrow before 
the Marquis de Maintenon. For the love of heaven have 
compassion on me, and I swear no harm shall come to you, 
but your good mistress will bless you for the action. 

The maid perceiving that the man’s voice was choked 
with emotion as he thus besought her—she even fancied he 
wept—and as his voice was that of a mere youth, her 
heart was softeued, and with a violent effort she overcame 
all her doubts, and at once admitted him. 

“ Bring me instantly to your lady;” demanded the stran¬ 
ger, now assuming a commanding and insolent tone of 
voice ; “ I must speak with her immediately.” 

Poor Martiniere now thought her hour was indeed come, 
particularly as she discerned the hilt of a dagger protruding 
from the vest of the intruder. With a sudden effort, how¬ 
ever, she took her stand close before the door of the apart¬ 
ment through which the stranger must pass to reach the 
room of her mistrees. “ Begone,” she exclaimed ; “ I am 
certain you mean some hann to my lady, and see her, you 
shall not, while I have life to prevent you.” 

The stranger frowned upon her as she said this, and 
grasped the hilt of his dagger. The maid now made sure 
her death was at hand, and inwardly recommended herself 
to all the saints in heaven^ Still, she stood her ground, 
and looked her opponent full and steadily in the face. 

“Once more, let me pass;” exclaimed the man, as he 
caught Martiniere by the arm, “ or you will deeply regret 
this obstinacy.” 

“ Never ! Though you may escape, your accomplices 
will be brought to justice for this deed.” 

“ Ah !” replied the stranger, with a pause : “ Right, girl ; 
he indeed is safe; but my fate is a dark and degraded one, 
whilst my accomplice is unsuspected.” 

Suddenly breaking from his reverie, the stranger gave the 
arm of Martiniere a violent shake to move her from her 
position, but in vain—-she clung to the handle of the door 
— the dagger was quickly dragged forth from its hiding 
place, and as its blade glittered before the eyes of the 
terrified girl, a loud noise was heard in the street 

11 The Marechausse!—The Marechausse!” 

"Help!—Help!” loudly screamed Martiniere, as she now 
boldly struggled with her foe. 


“ Rash foolish girl! all is now lost! You are resolved 
upon my ruin. Take this casket to your mistress; give it 
to her, if possible, this night, or at latest early in the morn¬ 
ing.” As he thus concluded, the mysterious stranger 
snatched the lamp from the hand of the waiting maid, and 
at the same moment placed a small casket in her hands. 
“ In the name of all the holy saints I conjure you to deliver 
this box to your mistress.” 

Throwing the lamp far from him, he then hastily sprang 
out at the door. The poor girl was too much alarmed to 
follow him ; and trembling with fear, she sank half fainting 
on the staircase. From this stupor, however, she was sud¬ 
denly aroused by the heavy grating of the key in the lock 
of the street door, which now gradually opened on its huge 
hinges. She then heard it forcibly closed: and could also 
hear a heavy footstep come secretly stealing and creeping 
along the passage and making towards her. Her terrors 
were now increased to the highest pitch, as she sat motion¬ 
less, expecting death every moment. A glimmering light 
now shot forth, and by the faint rays of a lantern which the 
intruder carried in his hand, Martiniere recognized, with 
an outburst of joy, her fellow servant Baptiste. 

His terrors and alarms were equal to those of the poor 
waiting-in aid; as in tremulous and half-whispering accents, 
he related how he had been detained in the street on his 
way home by Desgrais and a brigade of police, who would 
not suffer him to pass without a close scrutiny; and how, 
as he was about to unlock the street door, a man wrapped 
in a loose cloak, and carrying a naked dagger in his hand, 
rushed furiously past him, nearly knocking him down. He 
had expected, he said, to find poor Martiniere and her 
mistress murdered. 

The maid being now somewhat calm, related to Baptiste 
the particulars of her interview with the stranger. They 
then proceeded together to inspect the passage, and dis¬ 
covered nothing but the lamp, which the man had thrown 
away in his escape. 

“ From what you say,” remarked Baptiste, “ I have no 
doubt but this has been an attempt to rob and murder our 
mistress; a fresh crime to be added to those which are 
now nightly occuring in this doomed city. My arrival was 
most providential. I consider we ought at once to throw 
tliis accursed casket into the Seine ; who knows but what 
it may prove a murderous missile to mademoiselle; and 
she may, perhaps, be struck dead as she opens it. Do you 
not remember, Martiniere, the tale of the old Marquis de 
Toumay, who dropped dead as he was opening the seal of 
a letter he had reoeived in a similar way to this. The wax 
was composed of a subtle poison ! ” 

“ Yes, now you mention it, I do remember the story;” 
replied the trembling waiting-maid. “ But as the stranger 
pleaded so fervently, and I promised him so sincerely, 
I think we had better let mademoiselle have the box.’’ 

“Ah! now a thought strikes me, Martiniere,” exclaimed 
Baptiste, “ it is your curiosity to know what is inside , 
oversteps your caution as to the consequences. I shall 
myself deliver the casket to mademoiselle in the morning, 
with proper precautions as to her safety; for who knows, 
in these dreadful times, if anything should happen to her, 
and only us two servants in the house with her, we should 
be arrested for the murder and end our lives on the gibbet. 
Depend upon that, Martiniere.” 

“ Oh, mercy ! Baptiste—we murder our dear mistress,” 
shrieked the terrified girl, as she burst forth into a shower 
of tears. “ I’d sooner die in defending her.” 

“And I also,” added Baptiste. “ Yet that would not 
appease the law, or remove their suspicions. But leave it 
to me: I will use every precaution, and will take charge of 
the casket till the morning.” 

To be continued. 

Romance of Advertisement. —“ I wish, mister, you’d 
be so good as to stop the press and put this in a good 
place, (reads) : 1 Hemily. Don’t delay, but return to yer 
broken-arted Adolphus, or there’s no knowing what may be 
the consequence ! I !’ ”— Punch. 

Imitation. —We should follow our leaders in every good 
thing: and leave them when they lead to ill.— Shakspeare. 
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The First Coach in China. —Amongst the presents 
carried out by our first embassy, was a state coach. It 
had been selected as a gift by George III.; but the exact 
mode of using it was a mystery in Pekin. The ambassador, 
indeed, (Lord Macartney,) had made some dim and im¬ 
perfect explanations upon the point; but as his Excellency 
communicated these in a diplomatic whisper, at the very 
moment of liis departure, the celestial mind was very feebly 
illuminated; and jit became necessary to call a cabinet 
council on the grand state question — “ Where was the 
Emperor to sit ?” The hammer cloth happened to be un¬ 
usually gorgeous; and partly on that consideration, but 
partly also because the box offered the most elevated seat, 
and undeniably went foremost, it was resolved by acclama¬ 
tion that the box was the imperial place, and for the scoundrel 
who drove, he might sit where he could find a perch. The 
horses therefore being harnessed, under a flourish of music 
! and a salute of guns, solemnly his Imperial Majesty 
I ascended his new English throne, having the first lord of the 
) treasury on his right hand and the chief jester on his left. 

I Pekin gloried in the spectacle; and in the whole flowery 
! people, constructively present by the representation, there 
I was but one discontented person, which was the coachman. 
I This mutinous individual, looking as blackhearted as he 
| really was, audaciously shouted— “ Where am I to sit V* 
| But the privy council, incensed by his disloyalty, unani¬ 
mously opened the door, and kicked him into the inside. 
He had all the inside places to himself; but such is the 


THE LAZARETTO OF MARSEILLES. 

Lazarettos, or Pesthousf.s, are establishments con- ... .. F _ 

structed to facilitate the performance of quarantine, and rapacity of ambition, that he was still dissatisfied. “ I say,' 

particularly the purification of goods. They are usually » |jj| 1 --- -- -—*■- — JJ —— A tV> 

situated near a harbour, in which ships infected with dis¬ 
ease, or from a suspected place, may anchor; and are 
provided with lodgings for the crews and passengers, 


where the sick may be separated from the healthy; and 
with warehouses where the goods may be deposited; all 
intercourse between the Lazaretto and the surrounding 
country being, of course, interdicted. The best arranged 
Lazarettos are those of Leghorn, Genoa, Malta, and 
Marseilles. The Lazaretto of Marseilles, a port of the 
South of France, is on an elevated rock near the city, quite 
close to the sea, and commanding the entrance of the 
harbour. It is of large extent; and among numerous 
other apartments, contains 24 large rooms for passengers. 
The quarantine of passengers who come with a foul bill 
of health is 31 days. Cottons, with a foul bill of health, 
must remain on deck six days, and for the next six days, 
the first bales must remain on the bridge in the lazaretto, 
before any others can be received by the porters.^ After 
these twelve days, the cargo of the ship is brought in, and 
the goods admitted into the market. 


The Earth’s Journey. —In winter we are nearest the 
sun, and in summer farthest from it; for the difference in 
the season is not occasioned by the greater or less distance 
of the earth from the sun, but by the more or less oblique 
direction of the sun’s rays. The length of the path 
travelled over by the earth is estimated at 567,019,740 
miles, and, as this immense distance is passed over in a 
year, the earth must move seventeen miles a second—a 
rapidity so far exceeding our conceptions, that it gave very 
just occasion to the pleasant remark of Lichtenberg, that 
while one man salutes another in the street, he goes many 
miles bareheaded without catching cold. 

A Red Emperor. —We have had a Sixteen-string Jack. 
It is not the fault of the precious young Emperor, Francis 
Joseph, that the Austrians have not a Sixteen-string 
Emperor. He has a great taste for hanging; but was 
baulked in his delight, by Count Batthyany, whose self- 
inflicted wounds rendered such mode of death impossible. 
Whereupon, he was shot; and Haynau licked his tiger 
lips. Hungarian women, of the highest classes, we are told, 
endeavoured — but were not permitted — to steep their 
handkerchiefs in the blood of the murdered man. But the 
blood did not sink. It helps to dye the Emperor. And, 
as it is with a certain insect, that “the finest red” dyes the 
“ deepest black,” so with Emperors, the purer the blood 
thAt is shed, the blacker die stain that is left.— Punch. 

Learning. —A beggar's book outworths a noble’s blood. 
Shakspeare • 


he cried out, in an extempore petition addressed to the 
Emperor through a window, “ How am I to catch hold of 
the reins ?”—“ Any how,” was the answer; “ don’t trouble 
me, man, in my glory; through the windows, through the 
key-holes —how you please.” Finally, this contumacious 
coachman lengthened the checkstrings into a sort of jury- 
reins, communicating with the horses ; with these he drove 
as may be supposed. The Emperor returned after the 
briefest of circuits: he descended in great pomp from his 
throne, with the severest resolution never to remount it. A 
public thanksgiving was ordered for his Majesty’s prosper¬ 
ous escape from the disease of a broken neck;^ and the 
state coach was dedicated for ever as a votive offering to the 
God Fo-Fo—whom the learned more accurately call Fi- 
Fi.— Blackwood. 

HER MAJESTY'S VISIT TO THE CITY. 

Special permission having been granted to our Artists, to 
Sketch from the Interior of The New Coal Exchange and 
other localities , this important event will be fully illustrated 
in our next number. The Royal Aquatic Procession; The 
magnificent Interior at the moment of the interesting cere¬ 
mony of opening this new Mart of Commerce by Her 
Majesty: with various specimens of the beautiful Allegorical 
Decorations , will be accurately pourtrayed tn a style and 
profusion unparalleled in the annals of cheap illustrated 
literature. __ 


To Correspondents. 

F. Martin. — Your desire has been anticipated in the present 

Number. A Tale , or Romance of interest , will be 
continued in our Paper. 

S. X. — We should like to see the Sketches. 

R. T., Brighton. — It is already in our Engraver's hands. 

W. M. — Our Volumes will be published half-yearly. 

Silex. —Send your address , and a note will be forwarded. 

An Observer — Oar first half-dozen Numbers will enable 
you to form an opinion. 

Typo.— The old Wdod-cnts are useless. Every Illustration 
in our pages will be entirely new , and from Original 
Designs made specially for our purpose. 

G. R. M. r Dublin. — We thank you for the suggestions , but 

for a week or two we cannot take up the subject. 

An Architect. — The Interior of the New Coal Exchange 
will appear next week . 


•PnblUhedtijr WILLIAM STRANGE’ 21, Paternoster R«.w . 
hv RICHARD FRANCIS. at his Office. 2*. Muse* tr **?» 1 
ri.h of St. Georze. R ..onV iry, in the County of lllJd..se«.— 


L >ndon 

Printed . 
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OPENING OF THE NEW COAL EXCHANGE. 


The citizens of London have had another opportunity 
of displaying that loyalty for which they have ever been so 
justly celebrated, by the visit of His Royal Highness 
Prince Albert, with the Prince of Wales, and the Princess 
Royal, to the opening of the New Coal Exchange, on 
Tuesday, the 30th ult Au event such as tins could not 
be looked upon except as one of the greatest importance, 
both as regards the interests of the City of London, and the 
happiness of its inhabitants. The introductory visit of a 
youthful Prince of Wales, the future hope of the kingdom, 
to the wealthiest and most influential corporation in the 
world, was an occurrence most judiciously chosen as a day 
of universal celebration. The disappointment attending 
the absence of Her Majesty, was, doubtless, considerable; 
and probably had a powerful effect in diminishing the 
number of spectators, who thronged every avenue, to catch 
a glimpse of the passing procession. It is generally be¬ 
lieved that the public wished for a postponement, rather 
than Her Majesty’s absence; but with that characteristic 
kindness and consideration which distinguishes our sove¬ 
reign, she was unwilling that all the trouble and expense 
which had been incurred, to give due honour to her pre¬ 
sence, should be sacrificed on her account. 

On arriving at the entrance of the Exchange, the royal 
pairty must have been delighted with the scene which pre¬ 
sented itself. The floor was covered with crimson cloth, 
and at the end, opposite the entrance, under a canopy of 
velvet, was a raised dias, covered with a cloth of gold, con¬ 
taining three chairs, for His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert and the royal children;—that of His Royal High¬ 
ness the Prince of Wales being ornamented with a large 
lume of feathers, in white frosted silver. Around the 
all a narrow portion was railed off for the accommodation 
of the ladies and families of the aldermen. 

The crimson cloth which had been spread over the 
floor of the Exchange having been removed, dis¬ 
played to view the richly-decorated flooring, sixty feet in 
diameter, which is composed of four thousand distinct 
pieces of desiccated wood, and is arranged in the form of a 
mariner's compass. In the centre is the City Shield, the 
Anchor, and other ornamental device.’, in richly-contrasted 
colours. The woods employed here are black ebony, 
black oak, common English oak, and American elm. The 
black oalujs a curiosity in itself, being part of an old tree 
which wot discovered and removed from the bed of the 
river Tyne some twelve months since. The mulberry 
wood, introduced into the blade of the dagger in the City 
Shield, has also some historical interest attached to it, 
being a portion of a tree planted by Peter the Great, wheu 
working as a shipwright in this country. 


The meeting place for the coal factors and principals 
connected with the coal trade consists of a*spacious area 
or rotunda, sixty feet in diameter, with three galleries, 
connecting the different offices. The noble dome of the 
area rests on eight piers of elegantly-designed framework, 
artistically emblazoned in colours. The style of the 
building approximates to the Italian, with such original 
and unique additions as the novel mode of constructing in 
iron could suggest to the inventive mind of a modern 
artist. Although usefulness is the chief condition in a 
building of this kind, yet the fine arts have a proper place 
attributed to them. The lower range of panels in the 
cupola is decorated in the style approaching that of Cor¬ 
reggio, and preseuts many of the most remarkable fossil 
remains of the coal plant, surrounded with oval frames and 
brilliantly-coloured Raffaelesques of graceful design. The 
ground on which they arc painted is of a fine turquoise 
hue, and accords well with the serial opening above, giving 
a light and elegant character to the dome, the cupola being 
glazed with ground plate-glass, and the eye with umber- 
coloured glass. The upper row of pilastres are iu the 
Raffaelesque style, illustrating the manner of working the 
coal, and at the bottom of each are geographical represen¬ 
tations of catamites found in the coal, with the botanical 
names inscribed below. A great number of these extra¬ 


ordinary geological remains are also portrayed on the 
twenty-four pilastres supporting the dome; so that the 
decorations not only form a pleasing feature with regard to 
colour and shape, but they will prove most instructive and 
gratifying to the students of geology. The several drawings 
of these plants and fossils were made from specimens in 
the British Museum, by Mr. Melhado, a pupil of the 
architect The second gallery downwards contains also 
catamites , or fossil stems, with graceful Raffaelesques and 
medallions, illustrating, by eight figures, the costumes and 
habits of the workmen in the coal mines ; a specimen of 
two of these figures, a “ Collier,” and a 44 Pit Man, with 
Davy Lamp,” we have engraved on our 21st page. In the 
third gallery downwards, a similar style follows, with eight 
magnificent paintings of the chief coal mines in the king¬ 
dom, including the 44 Air Shaft, at Wall’s-end,” the 44 Percy 
Pit Main Colliery,” the 44 Regent’s Pit Colliery,” the 
44 Wall’s-end Colliery,” &c.; three of these paintings are 
represented on our 20thpage— 44 The Wall’s-end Colliery,” 
the 44 A Pit Fawdon Colliery,” and the 44 Letch Pit, near 
Hetton.” 

On the lowest range of pilastres are allegorical repre¬ 
sentations of the attributes which are essential to success in 
mercantile industry, with the designations appropriately 
given in English,—such as Wisdom, Justice , Perseverance , 
Watchfulness , Charity , Benevolence; Commerce and Fortitude. 
The latter subject we have engraved as a specimen of 
these elegant and appropriate designs. At the base of 
these pilastres are painted emblematical figures of the eight 
principal rivers in the kingdom ;—the Thames , the Medway , 
the Severn , the Trent, the Tyne , the Humber, the Avon, and 
the Mersey. Correct delineations of these beautiful alle¬ 
gorical figures adorn our 20th and 21st pages. 

The other spaces of the interior are filled with trophies 
arranged with the working tools of the miners. The mode 
of working and handling the 44 black diamond,” from the 
pit to the grate of royalty, is portrayed in every stage. 
Above the entrance is the City Arms, emblazoned in 
gold and colours; and the smaller dome, leading into the 
rotunda, is filled up with scroll work and painting, har¬ 
monizing with the other parts of the building. 

The whole of the encaustic paintings—of high artistic 
excellence—have been executed by Mr. Sang, the distin¬ 
guished artist, whose works in the clubs, the mansions of 
the nobility, and the Royal Exchange, have earned for him 
the most distinguished reputation. 

No one can view this beautiful erection without admiring 
the ingenuity and skill by which all persons concerned in 
the plan and its execution have united the utile with the 
dulce, at the same time securing the conveniences necessary 
for trade, and doing much to encourage and cultivate the 
fine arts; and for the liberal manner in which the whole 
has been conceived, the corporation of London deserves the 
highest honour. 

The principal public offices surrounding the rotunda are 
those appropriated to the corporation officers who have to 
collect the coal dues, and who are, we understand, ap¬ 
pointed by the corporation; the factors* board-room, the 
weighers* society, and the merchants and factors, among 
whom the present Lord Mayor of London holds a very 
prominent position. 


Now that a Coal Exchange has been opened, by royalty, 
in the heart of the City of London, perhaps a voice may be 
raised in behalf of the wretched coal miners ; and that the 
royal entrance to this edifice, of the august and amiable 
consort of our Sovereign Lady the Queen, may be com¬ 
memorative of a change in the condition of one of the most 
industrious, yet cruelly neglected portions of the com¬ 
munity. From authentic sources it is positively asserted 
that since the year 1800, more than twenty thousand 
human beings have been killed by explosions in coal 
mines; more than one hundred thousand working colliers 
have died under thirty-five years of age ; more than six 
hundred of these poor people were killed by an explosion 
in 1847; nearly the same number met a similar fate in 
1848 ; and upwards of seven hundred came to a dreadful 
end in 1849! Surely this state of things ought to induce 
the Government jib pass some measures to prevent this 
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terrible destruction of human life in our collieries and coal 
mines. 

In concluding this article we take the opportunity of 
returning our best thanks to the gentlemen connected with 
the Coal Exchange for their urbanity and goodwill in 
seconding our endeavours to present the illustrations which 
this day adorn bur work. To Mr. Bunning, the eminent 
architect, and Mr. Sang, the talented decorator, we more 
especially desire to return our acknowledgments for the 
great kindness and assistance rendered by those gentlemen 
to our artists and ourselves, whilst engaged in making 
sketches and obtaining information concerning this truly 
national work of art. 


COALS AND COLLIERIES. 

Pitmen. —The pitmen of this country may be regarded 
as a hardy, if not an athletic race ; indeed, the late Dr. 
Brownrigg, of Whitehaven, has pronounced the various 
operations of the coal miner to be at once a profitable and 
even a healthy employment. The Cornish miners have 
often been referred to as being a remark ly observant and 
intelligent race of men—combining as they do, each in his 
own person, the labourer, the venturer, and the mer¬ 
chant*—they have acquired a degree fdf shrewdness and 
industry that could not fail 'to be noted, especially by 
strangers. These man are tall and robust, with their faces 
pale and ‘furrowcyl Their working dress consists of 
trowsers and tunic ofrflannel; but their holiday clothes are 
generally of velvoteen, profusely /decorated with ^shining 
metal buttons. Amongst pitmen may be enumerated Mr 
Stephenson, the eminent engineer; Dr. Hutton; and the 
late Rev. W. Huntingdon. Each of these eminent men 
had originally worked as a coal miner. 

Coal Dkedoers. —At the mouth of the river Wear a 
number of poor persons may be seen anxiously awaiting 
for the rising and recession of the tide, when small coals 
are left on the sands. These persevering people sometimes 
pursue the receding serge so far that, by its sudden return,/ 
they become completely drenched and immersed in water 
up to the middle. In times of slackness in the manu¬ 
factories, as many as from four to six hundred poor 
persons have been able to obtain fuel for their daily use. 
The common belief on the spot is that most of the coal thus 
picked up from the bed of the river is part of the cargoes of 
ships lost at sea; but many consider that the German Ocean 
itself is an immense coal basin, and that the coal in 
question is washed ashore by the action of the tides. 


Just Judgment -by an Idiot.—I n Paris a poor hungry 
wretch stayed so long in a cook’s shop that his stomach 
was satisfied with only the smell thereof. The angry cook 
demanded from him the price of his breakfast. The poor 
fellow refused paying, and the controversy was referred to 
the decision ot the next man that- should pass by, who 
chanced to be the most notorious idiot in the city. On the 
relation of the matter, he determined that the poor man’6 
money should be put between two empty dishes, and *thai 
the cook should be recompensed with the jingling of it. as 
the poor fellow had been satisfied with the smell of the 
meat. 

.Industry. —If industry is no more than habit, it is at 
least an excellent one. If you ask us which is the real 
hereditary sin of human nature, do you imagine we shall 
answer pride, or luxury, or ambition, or egotism; No; we 
shall say indolence. Who conquers indolence will con¬ 
quer all the rest. Indeed, all good principles must stagnate 
without mtutal activity. 

Sharp Retort. —A French officer quarrelling with a 
Swiss, reproached him with his countiy’s vice for fighting 
on each side lor money, “ while the Frenchmen,” said he. 
“ fight for honour.” “ Yes, sir,” replied the Swiss, 44 every 
one fights for what he most wants ” 

A Mr. Wilkinson has written to a western paper, in¬ 
forming the j.ublic that he thinks the newspaper record of 
his death is incorrect. He says, to the best of his know¬ 
ledge, he is alive, and would be kicking if he could find 
the author of the report. 


mvmw ©ip hjtkt mmm . 


The Comic Almanack and Diary for 1850.—Edited by 

Henry Mayhew, and Illustrated by George Cruikshank. 

Bogue. 

This is, indeed, a capital comic 44 annual.” The inimi¬ 
table Cruikshank’s designs are as rich as ever, irresistibly 
comic, and full of wit The text, under the editorship of 
Mr. Henry Mayhew—whom we remember as one oi the 
originators and earliest contributors to Punch in its palmiest 
days,—has made his pen a suitable companion for the 
laugh-provoking pencil of the great artist who has been his 
colleague on the present occasion. We have not space to 
say what we could wish of this clever production; but re¬ 
commend it to all our readers who wish for a few hours’ 
amusement, and a convenient memoranda for the ensuing 
year. The following abridged extract is among some of its 
best sketches. 

RAILROAD TO EGYPT. 

** Any one for Egypt—Egypt!” Qf course we shall 
have a railroad to Grand Cairo—the London and Great 
Desert Direct. Every Englishman who can afford to 
spend a week and a five pound note, iirthe pursuit of plea¬ 
sure, will be sure to go ; for, in addition to the 41 magni¬ 
ficent soenery,” ‘‘ free admission to all the Pyramids,” &c., 
the pmipectus will, doubtless, assure us that in every town 
at which the train stops, a professor will be engaged, so 
that whilst the tmvellers are swallowing their soup they 
maybe crammed with a knowledge of the language of the 
country. This railway will, assuredly, be the making of 
Egypt. In a short time the Desert will become as lively 
as Cremorne Gardens, and its sands as much frequented 
by the ladies as those of Ramsgate while the gentlemen 
are bathing. Villages will spring up in the bosom of the 
country, almost as rapidly as mustard and cress would in 
the bosom of an Irishman. The sources of the Nile will 
afford beautiful spots for pic-nics, where parties bringing 
their own tea may be accommodated with hot water; and 
the great Lake of Maeris will, of course, be thoroughly re¬ 
paired. apd opened as a National Swimming Bath—war¬ 
ranted free from crocodiles! 

Then, again, as a place for posting-bills, the pyramids 
would soon shut up Waterloo Bridge. Noses and Son 
would, doubtless, engage the entire side of Ptolemy’s; 
whilst Jullien would cover Cyphreus with a monster 
concert broadside. Of course, all caravans would be 
superseded, and camels only used for pic-nics and penny 
rides at fairs. The once renowned Ben Haroun ad Deen 
wjll be waiting to comfort the hungry passenger, crying 
aloud, as he stands beneath the glorious sphinx, 44 Allah is 
good l—-baked’tat ers all hot!—aud Mahomet is liis pro¬ 
phet 1—here’s your prime flowery sort!” whilst the once 
bloodthirsty Ben Hassan, as he leans against the bright 
gas^lit Cleopatra’s Needle, will lift up his voice with "May 
the prophet ble>s you!—ham sandwiches a penny !” 

Bon Motto Wafers (Inscriptions for). — Love 
should come with a ring, but not without a rap .—A little 
soft solder for a little tin .—Pig’s cheek pleases, woman’s 
tickles, man’s offends.—This is between you, and me, and 
the post.—You can t do wrong if you do write.— May the 
female be as trustworthy as the mail. —Friendship is the 
cement of life, and we are the bricks. —Don’t be always 
for-getting, and never for-giving.—One chaste salute : go 
it my two-lips. 


No Danger in Church. —A little fellow, eight years 
old, one of the choristers, was accidentally locked up for a 
night, lately, in St Philip’s Church, Sheffield. On being 
asked in the morning whether he was not frightened, he 
said, " The doors were locked, and no one could get into 
the church to hurt him; besides, God would take care of 
him there.” 

Five Facts. —A firm faith is the best divinity ; a good 
life the be6t philosophy ; a clear conscience the best law; 
hone>ty the best policy; and temperance the best physic. 

Riches are the baggage of virtue ; they cannot be spared 
nor left hebind, but they hinder the march. 
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TUB A FIT, FAWDON COLLIERY*. 


THE WALLS END^ COLLIERY. 


FORTITUDE. 


THE THAMES. 


THE MEDWAY. 


THE TRENT, 


THE AVON. 
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THE HUMBER. 



THE SEVERN. 



THE LORD MAYOR’S BARGE. 



A COLLIER. THE LETCH PIT, NEAR HETTON. A PIT MAN. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF PARIS. 


(Continued from page 15.) 

CHAPTER II. 

To return to the street. The noise which Martiniere 
had heard was the police in pursuit; for Desgrais, their 
chief, had adopted a novel stratagem, by which he hoped 
to be enabled to detect the miscreants in their work of 
blood. To prevent himself being watched or shunned, he 
had caused several of his officers who most resembled him 
in size and figure, to be dressed exactly like him, and the 
resemblance was so great, that a casual observer could not 
tell the difference. It happened on this very night that 
Desgrais had drawn himself away from all his comrades to 
watch in private, and for thi3 purpose had secreted himself 
behind a low wall, in one of the back streets near the 
Louvre, when his attention was aroused by the appearance 
of a man, who, from his gait, seemed partially intoxicated. 
By the light of the moon, the police-officer recognised in 
the passenger, the Marquis de la Fere, whom he watched 
and slowly followed for several yards. On a sudden, how¬ 
ever, as the marquis was turning .a corner which stood deep 
in the shade, a man darted forward upon him, and with 
one blow, struck him to the earth; then stooping down 
towards his prostrate victim, he was about to rob him, 
when Desgrais darted forward, and endeavoured to clutch 
him. In his haste, the officer made a slip and stumbled, 
and before he could recover himself, the assassin was far 
away before him. 

To scramble to his feet, blow his trumpet, and rush for¬ 
ward in pursuit, was but the work of a few seconds. All 
was now commotion ; from all quarters were heard the 
sound of footsteps and the clang of arms. The police on 
foot and on horseback rallied instantly to the call of their 
leader, who, by this time, was in hot pursuit of the 
assassin. 

“ This way !—this way ! ’Tis Desgrais who calls!” 
shouted the officer, as he increased his pace, and again 
loudly sounded his trumpet for his men to ascertain his 
route. 

Troops of police and patrol were soon joining in the 
chase; and Degrais, finding that he was gradually gaining 
on his victim, shouted loudly to his men to join him. 
Already had he drawn a small holster pistol from his belt 
to bring down the Assassin with, who was now scarce 
twenty paces in advance, of him, and who now evidently, 
began to slacken his pace, and the officer thought his prey 
was within his grasp. They had just turned the corner of 
the Rue de la Nicaise, and the fugitive assassin then 
crossed over to the dark side of the street, the officer being 
nearly upon him. Desgrais stretched forth one band to 
grasp the flowing mAntle, which seemed within his reach, 
and with the other he aimed a deadly shot at the object of 
his put suit By a sad misfortune, his pistol missed fire; 
and as he dashed it to the earth, with a hearty curse, he 
made a violent spring forward, and clasping the cloak 
with both his hands, found himself iu possession of— 
nothing ! The cloak lay drooping in his still fervent grip ; 
but the wearer was gone !—he was nowln re to be seen. 

“ By Saint Jerome ! he must have vanished !” ex 
claimed the disappointed dffieer, as gatliermg up the 
mantle, he turned to join his approaching companions. 
They searched every nook, comer crevice, and avenue— 
but not a livii g soul was to be setn The low wall, 
through which the assassin almost seemed to have vanished, 
was of solid stone; and the statue of ihe virgin, which 
stood in a side niche, seemed to frown upon the officers for 
their incredulity. 

“ Come away; let’s make the most of the cloak!” 
growled the disappointed Desgrais, as, blowing his 
trumpet, he led the way from the spot. 

Early on the following morning Martiniere related to 
her mistress what had occurred in the night, and with much 
fear and hesitation presented to her the dreaded casket. 
Baptiste, also, who was present on the occasion, was much 
agitated, and stood in a comer of the room, twirling and 
playing with his hat. They both begged of the lady not 
to open the casket without using every precaution. 


“ I think your alarm has no foundation,” observed Made¬ 
moiselle Scuderi to her timid domestics, “and that you 
are both very simple. It is well known that I am not rich, 
that I possess no secret treasures which would be worth the 
while of any one thus to seek my life. Of what importance, 
then, could be the death of a woman such as I ? I, who 
never breathed hatred or resentment to any one—excepting 
robbers and peace-breakers, in my romances; and although, 
Martiniere, you describe this man in frightful colours, still 
I cannot think he had any evil intentions.” 

Thus replying to the fears and doubts of her servants, 
the lady proceeded to open the casket. This movement 
caused Martiniere and Baptiste, who had no doubt but that 
its contents were of an explosive nature, to start back with a 
suppressed groan. Pressing upon a steel button, that served 
in place of a lock, the lid flew open with a loud noise; and 
great was the surprise of De Scuderi when she saw a 
glittering necklace of the rarest jewels, on a red velvet 
lining, and finely set in gold; together with a pair of 
bracelets to match! 

She took up the jewels, admiring the elegance of the 
workmanship; whilst the anxious waiting-maid, emboldened 
by her curiosity was eyeing the splendid bracelets, remark¬ 
ing that “the Duchess de Montspan herself possessed 
none like them/' 

“ But what is this?” exclaimed the lady, as she picked a 
neatly -folded billet out from among the jewels. “ This 
will, doubtless, explain nil.” And Mating herself, she 
ran her eye over the fol lowing words:— 

“ Mademoiselle, have the kindness to accept from some 
unknown friend the enclosed jewels. Of late we have ex¬ 
perienced great dangers, though our only crime is that of 
exercising the natural rights of the strong over the weak, 
and appropriating to ourselves treasures which would 
otherwise be lost. By your wit and talents we have been 
saved. Accept, therefore, these humble presents, which are 
the most valuable that we have for a long time been able 
to procure.— The Invisibles.” 

De Scuderi had no sooner finished reading this note than 
she clasped her hands in consternation and painful sur¬ 
prise ; and, holding her handkerchief up to her eyes, she 
retired into another apartment. 

To explain the allusion to De Scuderi’s wit and talents, 
mentioned in this letter, it is necessary to observe that 
certain courtiers and intimate friends of the king, growing 
alarmed at the midnight assassinations, which were now 
becoming so frequent, had petitioned him to establish a 
new court of justice, for the discovery and punishment of 
the assassins; whilst, on the other hand, much terror was 
created at the shedding of the blood of innocent, suspicious, 
and guilty, alike on the scaffold; and a poem (generally 
said to be De Scuderi’s) was also presented, to counteract 
the unlimited executions, which were of such frequent 
occurrence. The poem proved successful; and hence the 
thanks of the “Invisibles” became due to the talented 
authoress. 

Mademoiselle De Scuderi, being somewhat recovered 
from her surprise, ordered a sedan chair, and proceeded at 
once to the house of the Marchioness de Maintenon, taking 
with her the casket containing the mysterious jewels. 
Having related the whole aflair to the marchioness, the 
casket was opened, and. as soon as that lady beheld them, 
she uttered an exclamation of surprise at their surpassing 
brilliancy. -Examining them carefully at the window, the 
marchioness pronounced it as her opinion that no one 
could have made the necklace or bracelets but the cele¬ 
brated Goldsmith of Paris, Bene Cardillae. 

This man was, without exception, the best goldsmith in 
all France, and was also one of the most ingenious and 
singular men of his time. Of low stature and prodigious 
strength, though upwards of fifty years of age, he still re¬ 
tained all the vigour and activity of youth. Uis great 
energies were still more evinced by his thickly curled 
reddish hair, and the determined expression of his iron 
features. Had not this man been known as one of the 
most honourable and worthy citizens of Paris—as one 
ever ready to help the needy and the distressed, his peculiar 
and ferocious aspect would have brought upon him the 
imputation of savage cunning and artifice. 
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Rene Cardillac was to be heard hammering away in his 
workshop with the first dawn of daylight, and his lamp 
was generally the last to be put out at night—in truth, it 
was frequently seen burning till long after midnight. He 
was a most finished master of his art, throwing not only 
the energies of his body, but the researches of his mind 
into his craft; and often, when a beautiful piece of jewel¬ 
lery was nearly completed, be would become suddenly dis¬ 
pleased with it, and furiously dash it back again into the 
crucible. 

Although his name as a matchless jeweller was uni¬ 
versally known and admired throughout France, still he 
was one of the most negligent and disappointing of arti¬ 
ficers. For instance, there was no depending upon getting 
work out of his hands when he had once commenced it. 
Offers of double payment, coupled with fervent intreaties, 
were useless: he would not accept a single louis-d’or be¬ 
yond the price agreed upon. If, perchance, an over¬ 
joyed lover had entrusted him with the making of a 
beautiful necklace for his bride, which was to be done by a 
certain day, Cardillac would accept the offer with glee 
and joy; but no sooner had he commenced his work than 
he would stamp, and curse, and violently tear his hair, 
cursing his fate and his trade. The time of completion 
would arrive; the anxious bridegroom would call for his 
necklace, and, purse in hand, was ready to pay for it. But 
judge of his surprise, when the sullen goldsmith orders 
him out of his shop, telling him to call again in a week or 
a fortnight! 

“ But, Master Cardillac,” says the customer, “ to-mor¬ 
row is my wedding day.” 

‘•What the devil is that to me?” says the goldsmith; 
« I tell you it is not finished to my taste—you cannot, and 
shall not have it. Begone 1” 

“ Zounds, man, this is madness! There is the necklace, 
finished and complete in the first style of your art. Here 
is the price agreed on—nay, I will double the sum sooner 
than be disappointed. If you still refuse me, I will lay 
my case before the Minister of Police; and if you are ob¬ 
stinate, will bring Desgrais, with a troop of gens-d’-armes, 
to force it out of your hands.” 

“ May the devil himself torment you for your impor¬ 
tunities,” replies the goldsmith. “ If you will have them, 


Of a sudden, however, I missed them;—they had incon¬ 
ceivably vanished out of my shop.” 

“ Then, in that case,” added the marchioness, “ our 
troubles are at an end; and you will, of course, receive 
back from us the work of which you have been unjustly 
deprived.” 

Mademoiselle De Scuderi then related the circumstances 
by which the casket came into her possession. During 
this recital, Cardillac seemed panic-stricken, and his eyes 
were fixed upon the ground. When the lady had ended her 
story, the goldsmith seemed fearfully agitated; he snatched 
the casket of jewels from the hands of De Scuderi, and 
gazing upon them, as the tears fell from his eyes in 
streams, he dashed them upon the ground ; and violently 
overturning chairs, tables, glasses, and everything which 
stood in his way, he darted from the room, and rushed 
headlong out of the house. 

The ladies were quite terrified at this strange behaviour. 

“ For the love of Heaven,” exclaimed the marchioness, 
“what is the matter with the man? This Airy is un¬ 
accountable. I cannot come to any other conclusion, my 
dear Scuderi, than that this strange man is violently in 
love with you ; and having forced these jewels upon you 
in this singular manner, is now unwilling to have them 
returned.” 

“ I cannot say that I am of your opinion in this matter, 
my dear marchioness,” replied De Scuderi, as she once 
more locked up the jewels in their mysterious hiding 
place. “ So far from thinking Cardillac to be in love with 
me, I am inclined to think that there is some dreadful 
mystery in his strange behaviour; and I cannot look on 
these glittering diamonds without seeming to fancy the 
bleedingform of some poor victim from whom they were taken 
coming to claim them. True, Cardillac’s character is that 
of an honest, conscientious, yet half-crazed citizen; still, I 
must admit that I have my suspicions of him; and, behind 
all this eccentricity, there lurks some hidden guilt. At all 
events, I shall never wear the jewels.” 

Thus far, the matter dropped, for the time, between the 
two ladies; and, in the course of a few weeks, the affair 
was entirely forgotten by both of them. 

(To be continued.) 


take them.” 

And as he would thus suddenly alter his determination, 
he would snatch up the jewel with one hand, and with the 
other seize upon the price. Then taking his customer by 
the shoulders, he would turn him out of his shop with 
much violence, often terminating in a fall or a bruised 
face. True, he dared not serve all his customers thus ; but 
such occurrences were very frequent with him; and those 
whom he dared not abuse he would deeply curse after they 
were gone. 

“ I am quite confident that this is the work of Car¬ 
dillac,” remarked the marchioness, as she returned the 
jewels to De Scuderi. “But, would you believe it, my 
dear friend ; if I were now to send for this man, I doubt 
much if he would come ; for he has repeatedly and most 
positively refused working for me; and thinking that I 
wished him to execute an order, he would decline at¬ 
tending my summons. But 1 will try what effect your 
name will have upon this peculiar man, my dear made¬ 
moiselle. Perhaps, if he refuses the marchioness, he may 
attend the poetess.” 

Accordingly, Cardillac was sent for; and, in less than 
half-an-hour, he made his appearance. As soon as he 
perceived Mademoiselle De Scuderi, he seemed greatly 
surprised and confounded, and paid her greater deference 
than he did the marchioness, who abruptly demanded of 
him whether the necklace was not of his workmanship. 

“ In truth, my lady marchioness,” replied the gold¬ 
smith, “ one must be a novice in these matters who be¬ 
lieves this work could come from any other hands than 
mine.” 

“Then, of course, you can inform us, Cardillac, for 
whom you made them?” rejoined De Scuderi. 

“For myself,” was the sullen answer. “I threw all 
my efforts into this one specimen, for my own gratification. 


Respiration. —When the function of respiration is 
calmly and naturally performed, there are eighteen re¬ 
spirations in a minute, consequently 1080 in an hour, or 
25,020 in twenty-four hours. By each respiration one 
pint of air is sent into the lungs, and, consequently, in 
one minute, eighteen pints, in one hour upwards of two 
hogsheads, and in twenty-four hours upwards of fifty- 
seven hogsheads. In the usual degree of health, there 
are seventy-two pulsations of the heart in one minute; 
by every pulsation of the heart there are sent to the 
lungs two ounces of blood; consequently, in one minute, 
146 ounces, being within eighteen cubit inches, exactly 
one imperial gallon ; in one hour nearly 450 pints, or 
upwards of one hhd ; and in twenty-four hours nearly 
11,000 pints, or upwards of twenty-four lihds. One cir¬ 
cuit of the system is performed by the blood in 160 
seconds; consequently, 450 circuits in twenty-four hours; 
so that there are three complete circuits of the blood 
through the human system in every eight minutes of 
time. The evident purpose, therefore, of this delicate 
and complex structure and its wonderful action, which 
we have been describing, is to aerate the blood—to effect 
its complete ventilation. 

Quid Pro Quo. —Turner, the painter, is a ready wit. 
Once, at a dinner, where several artists, amateurs, and 
literary men were convened, a poet, by way of being 
facetious, proposed as a toast the health of the painters 
and glaziers of Great Britain. The toast was drank; and 
Turner, after returning thanks for it, proposed the health 
of the British paper-stainers . 

“ I say,” said a dandy to an intelligent mechanic, “ I say> 
I’ve got an idea in my head.” “ Well,” replied the other, 
“ if you don’t cherish it with great care, it will die for want 

of companions.” ^ r\r\n\o 
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Camera Sketches. 



PALLS OF THE CLYDE. 

The subject of the above engraving is a view of the 
Falls of Corra Linn, on the river Clyde. This river, in 
the neighbourhood of the town of Lanark, in Scotland, is 
bounded on each side by the most romantic and picturesque 
scenery to be found in the world. The word “ Linn ” is 
the Gaelic for “ Leum,” and signifies merely a fall or a 
leap; it is generally applied to a cataract, or fall of water, 
throughout Scotland. These falls are situated almost half 
a mile from the famous Falls of Bonnington Linn, which 
is the first of a series of these cataracts which presents 
itself to the eye of the admirer of the picturesque and the 
grand, on the banks of this romantic liver. 

The tremendous rocks around, the old castle upon the 
opposite bank, a coni mill on the rock below, the furious 
stream foaming impatiently and dashing over the fearful 
ibyss at your feet, heightened by the hollow murmur of 
the water, and the scream of the wild bird, hovering above 
your head, form a spectacle at once grand and imposing. 
A summer retreat, situated on a high rocky bank, over¬ 
looking the Linn, was built by Sir James Carmichael, of 
Bonnington, in 1708; and from its upper rooms a splendid 
view of these falls may be obtained. The Corra Linn is 
eighty-four feet in height; and the river does not rush over 
it in one uninterrupted stream, as at Bonnington Linn, but 
takes three distinct plunges or leaps in its way downwards. 
On the southern bank, when the sun is shining, a rainbow 
is generally seen forcing itself out of the mists and fogs, 
arising from the violent dashing and foam of the waters. 
A peculiar phenomenon attends the Falls of the Clyde, in 
the salmon spawning season, caused by the endeavours of 
these fish to surmount the lofty barrier of water which 
intercepts their course. Their efforts, however, are all in 
vain. It is also remarked that the horse-mussel, the 
pearl-oyster, and some other species of fish, which are very 
plentiful below this fall, are never seen above it. A dense 
mist constantly hovers over this roaring cauldron, and 
from this point downwards the river assumes a dull appear¬ 
ance. The scenery on both sides, however, is rich and 
beautiful 


Difficulty. —hat is difficulty? Only a word indi¬ 
cating the degree of strength requisite for accomplishing 
particular objects; a mere notice of the necessity for ex¬ 
ertion ; a bugbear to children and fools; only a mere 
stimulus to men.— lVarren. 

Habit. —Select that course of life which is the most 
excellent, and custom will render it the most delightful. 


I’m* Panther of Central America. — When the panther 
attacks large cattle, he most likely takes them by surprise; couching 
on n low bough of a tree, he jumps on the shoulder, and fixing three 
of his claws into the sides and neck, and his teeth near to the jugular 
vein, with the remaining forepaw he gets hold fast of the animal'.' 
nose, and forces it down to the chest. If he succeeds, it stops the 
speed of the cow or ox, and at the same time swells the jugular 
reins which he washes to bite through. All cattle killed by the 
panther are sorely msngled about the nose. The panter is ofteu 
hunted by very small dogs : when a trail is disco vere.l, and it is 
pretty fresh, the young dogs are brought on to it, to find oat whether 
they acknowledge it or not; if they are likely to turn out good trail 
dogs, they immediately roll themselves over and over on the trail, 
and it is reckoned a good sign that they will behave well in future. 
They are generally small dogs, and of course are not meant to attack 
a panther, but merely to follow his trail: and either to tree him. or, 

, if he sits at bay, to surround him and bark until the hunters arrive. 
These panther hunters generally hunt in pairs; one of them is armed 
with two spears, formed from hard wood sharpened at the point, but 
sometimes pointed with iron. One spear is about ten feet long, and 
the other about three feet shorter, but they are both held cloae 
together for fear the longer one may be snapped. The other has bow 
and arrows or some sort of fire-arm; but as fire-arms are very scarce, 
it is generally the former. When the panther is tree’d, or at bay. 
the spearsman advances, followed closely by his second, and kneeling 
on one knee, plants the butt of both spears firmly against that knee, 
and directs the points towards the beast ready for his spring. The 
man with the gun or the bow stands close over him, and fires at the 
panther just as he take3 his last spring; sometimes the shot is 
enough to stop him, especially if hit in the centre of the head or 
in the neck! but, if not, the animal gives a tremendous roar, and 
makes a furious spring at his assailants; and now comes the nervous 
part of the conflict. Should the panther spring wiih his fore-legs 
wide apart, as he almost invariably does, there is not much danger, 
as he spits himself with the longest spear, and often with the shorter 
one also, and the hunter may remain without any fear quite close to 
I him; but, which sometimes but rarely happens, if the panther 
springs with his forelegs cloae or crossed, he will then with a blow of 
his paw- break or turn away the stoutest lance, and in such a case 
the hunter is in what is called a considerable fix. The only remedy 
then is to fight it out with the machete, or any other arms at hand.— 
Bgam’s Wild Life in the Interior of Central America. 

A Rkoi lar “ 8tick.”— C. was a cute “ Down-Easter,” a real 
live Yankee—always ready for a joke, and hard to beat. He was 
one day in a country bar-room '• down South,” where several persons 
were assembled, when one of them said, “ Mr. C., if you go out and 
stick your pen-knife into anything, when you come back I’ll tell 
you what it's sticking in.” “ Yer can’t do no such thing,” responded 
C. “I’ll bet ten dollars of it,” said the other. “Wall, I rayther 
guess I’ll take that ’tre bet; here, capting (turning to the landlord,) 
hold stakes, and I’ll e’en jest make a saw-horse in less than no time.” 
The parties deposited an X apiece, and C. went on his mission, but 
in a short time returned, saying—“ Well, nabor, what is it sticking 
in?” “ In the handle,” replied the Southerner, as he reached out 
his hand for the stakes. “Guess not; jest wait awhile,” said the 
Yankee, as he held up the handle of his khife, minus the blade; “ I 
kalkilate the blade can’t be in the handle, w hen it’s driv clean up in 
an old stump aside of yer road out thar.” Jonathan of course won 
the wager, and the Southerner sloped to parts unknown, amid roars 
of laughter. 

Population op Russia. —The St. Petersburgh Almanac for the 
present year, published by the Russian Academy of Sciences, con¬ 
tains an interesting summary of the statistics of the population of 
Russia. By the census of 1846 the po; ulation of the provinces and 
governments of European Russia amounted to 54,000,000 souls; 
four governments have a population of 2,000 per square mile (Ger 
man); seven between 1,500 and 2,COO ; sixteen between 1,000 and 
1,500; eleven between 500 and 1,000; eight between 100 and 500: 
and three have less even than 100 souls per square mile, 

A Cheap Filter for Water.— A very simple means exists, 
by which any poor family may filter all the water required, viz . 
by using a large pan or tub as the tank, and filtering the water (by 
ascension) through a sponge stuffed into the hole in the bottom of 
flower-pots, using two pots, the lower one being half filled with 
charcoal, and loosely covered with thin flannel, the upper one 
placed in it so as to sink the flannel with it, and then secured by a 
string ; nothing can be more simple or more easily cleansed.— The 
Builder. 

Ip the best man’s faults were written on his forehead, it would 
make him pull his hat over his eyes.— Gaelic Proverb. 


To Correspondents. 


J. W. H.—Original Poetry may occasionally be inserted 

Juvsnus— Beta —J. A. C., and J. L. V. hace our thanks, their sug¬ 
gestions will receive attention. 

Joseph Brikdle. —Can you assure us of the Originality of your 
Contributions t 

An Amateur. — The subject is unsuited to our pages 

A Lady. — Pope, the Poet, introduced the weeping willow into England. 

C. C .—There is some talk of the barracks behind Ihe National Gallery 
beivg pulled down, to enlarge the latter edifice. 

A Subscriber. —The Portrait will shortly appear. 

Ellen— A note is left at our Publisher's. 

The Impromtu by a Lady is most respectfully declined, with 
thanks, 
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SIR JOHN FRANBUH. 


EXTRAORDINARY REVELATIONS BY A CLAIRYOYANTE. 

Mesmerism being now looked upon with a most attentive 
eye by by a large portion of the scientific world, we pre¬ 
sent the following from the Manchester Guardian , con¬ 
sidering it a most singular experiment in connection 
with a subject of great national importance and intense 
interest:— 


“The statements brought by Captain Parker, of the 
Truelove, which he received from the captain of the whaler, 
Chieftain, viz.: that two ships had been frozen up for four 
years on the west side of Prince Regent’s Inlet, and that 
two others had been frozen up for one year on the eastern 
side, have not altogether removed the apprehensions of the 
friends of Sir John Franklin. The cunning of the Esqui¬ 
maux, the frequent inquiries they must have heard after 
the expedition, and their schemes to obtain presents from 
the commanders of English vessels, render it highly pro- 
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bable that they have invented the statement they give of 
the position of Sir John Franklin and Sir James Ross, in 
the hope of obtaining some reward. Had the natives been 
able to visit either the expedition of Sir John Franklin or 
Sir James Ross, there can be little doubt that the whole, or 
a portion of the men, would have availed themselves of the 
guidance of the natives, either to secure their own safety, 
or to communicate with any vessel that might appear in 
search of them. All, therefore, is doubt anti uncertainty ; 
and, .{hint though.tho hope may be of obtaining infor¬ 
mation through the agency-of clairvoyance, it is but 
natural that the anxious friends of the parlies should cling 
evert to that, in the expectation of receiving some confir¬ 
mation of the statements of the Esquimaux. The extra¬ 
ordinary statements made by the Bolton clairvoyante to an 
officer of rank in the royal navy, a friend of Sir John 
Franklin—statements which he declared, in a letter which 
appeared in the Guardian, to be “full of probabilities” — 
have induced that gentleman to request Mr. Haddock to 
put some further questious to his clairvoyante patient. The 
girl was, accordingly, mesmerised on the evening of Tues¬ 
day, the 16th of October, in the presence of several respec¬ 
table gentlemen; and our Bolton correspondent being also 
admitted, we now lay before our readers the particulars of 
this extraordinary investigation. We give no opinion on 
the subject, but simply state what took place on the occa¬ 
sion. Being very susceptible, “ Emma” soon passed from 
the natural to the mesmeric state, with a deep sigh. Mr. 
Haddock then informed her that Captain M. wished her to 
go again in search of Sir John Franklin and Sir James 
Ross, in order to give him some information as to what 
they were doing, and whether or not they were in the same 
place as when she last saw them. She said she would be 
very glad to see Sir John Franklin; but she was not so 
fond of Sir James Ross, who was sullen and less communi¬ 
cative. Mr. Haddock then stated that Captain M. wished 
her to ascertain where Sir John Franklin then was; what 
time of the day it was with him; and, if at a distance, 
what time it was at his ships. What time it was with Sir 
James Ross; whether or not he had seen Sir John 
Franklin; and whether the account given by the natives to 
the captain of the Chieftain was correct or not. M*. 
Haddock then requested that when she was “ away ” she 
would look well at the country, and describe, as well as she 
could, all that she saw. “ Well,” said she, “ then I will 
go and see them, and tell you all when I come back.” 

After a short interval she began to breathe heavily, and 
said, “Oh! what a wind! Dear me!” she continued, 
“whatheaps of snow! they arc higher than ever I saw 
them. Oh! how cold it is,” and she appeared to shiver as 
ahe spoke. There was another brief interval, and then she 
started back, with an expression of disgust, “ Oh! those 
nasty meu ! Do they drink that stuff*to keep them warm ? 
It would make me sick. I would be starved to death 
before I could drink it.” She then said, “ The first thing 
I want to know is whether the snow is higher than when I 
was here first* But stop, I will go higher up. Oh! how 
cold and slippery it is! There, that’s the place. It is 
cold on one side and warm on the other. Now I shall 
soon get warm. There, now, I can see the ships; but what 
a height I shall have to go! The ice is higher on the back 
side of the ship than in front.” Then, as if she had found 
Sir John Ftanklin, she said, “You told me to come and 
aee.you to-day, and I have some notes here (holding up 
herright arm where she makes her memoranda) of what 
I have to ask you.” She then repeated the topics men¬ 
tioned to her by Ms. Haddock; and, as if Sir John 
was giving her information, she said, “ Oh! then, your 
ship is npt under water? It is frozen in the ice! That 
is a good job* I thought it was under the water^and I told 
Mr* Haddock so. Well, but what time is it? Oh, it 
must be more than that, for 1 have had my .tea* I’m-sure 
it’s more than ten minutes past eleven; I'll go to the ship 
and see what time* it is there.” She- then went to the 
shipload found, the. time about the same; but she was very 
incoherent in describing the time the watches she saw; 
and Mr. Haddock stamd$Athat site had much difficulty in 
telling the correct time from a watch with the Roman 
numerated She*thea,sai4> u How tar is it tram this house 


to your ship ? I wish I had my tape, I would measure it. 
This ship was frozen up, but it is now cut out. That must 
be Sir James Ross’s signal. Then you have not seen him 
personally? But that signal may be from the ship sent 
out with provisions. I will go up and look myself. Let 
me see through that glass. Yes, it is Ross’s signal. When 
do you think you will get the ship cut out? I think you 
are nearer now than you were before. Well, but I want to 
know the exact time you expect to get to England. You 
expect to get out iu less than nine months. Have you seen 
Sir James Ross? Oh, you have seen his signal^bat don't 
know-how to get to him.” She then said she would go and 
visit Sir James. Rosa, and after a short interval, during 
which she complained of the cold, she exclaimed, “ Oh, is 
it you, Sir James? 1 have been to see Sir John Franklin, 
and I want to know whether it is your signal, or one from 
some other party, that Sir John Franklin can see. Oh, I 
can tell, it is your signal. Have you seen any natives? 
Then what makes them say you have seen them I Well, I 
thought so; if they could get over these heaps of ice* you 
could get over them also. I would scramble over rather 
than stop here, to be starved to death. Now, I want to 
know what time it is with you. Oh, I don't understand 
your clocks; I have been with Sir John Franklin, who is 
nearer home than you, and there it was ten minutes pool 
eleven, and now your time is a quarter past ten. Clocks 
don’t go back, do they ? Yes, I see there are two ships on 
their way home—they will bring good news. But before I 
go back, I will go over there, where it is so black and so 
cold, and see what there is that Sir John Franklin wants to 
go for. Oh, the clouds are so low—they seem to come 
almost to the ground—and it is so dismal. There is no 
road over here. Wh&t is the use of spending,so^much 
money for nothing? Oh, what beautiful colons*l- 1 -a sort 
of blue red, like when saltpetre- is put in the fire. How 
dark it is! and the stars they don't twinkle, but go round 
and round. I will go back again; it is so dismal here.” 

In a few seconds, she described the whales and other 
fish, and was quite alarmed by wild-looking people, covered 
with skins, who were jumping about, and eating pieat with¬ 
out cooking it. She then said she would stop no longer, 
but return to Bolton ; and Mr. Haddock having made a 
few passes over her, she- related, what she had seen and 
heard. She said she had had someorc&ctiunent with. Sir 
Johu Franklin, who had his provisions ia thick tin bootee. 
He also had some hard meat in a big tub. Sir . John, she 
said, would be out of the ice in less than nine*months. 
That it was ten minutes past eleven by Sir John's time; 
and a quarter past ten, a good while after, by Sir. James 
Ross’s time. That she went a good way further than Sir. 
James Ross, where it was very dark, and the stem went; 
round, and did not twinkle ; but she was quite sure it waa i 
ridiculous to attempt to find a road for ships over there. 
That she found Sir John in a house, made of large blocks 
of ice, about nine yards from the ship. That Sir John had 
been a great way over the country, but had returned to his 
ships. That Sir John Franklin had seen the natives, but 
not Sir James Ross; and that there were two ships on their 
way home, which would bring good news. 

Such is a brief statement of what took place on. the 
evening of Tuesday, the 16th of October. Mr. Haddock, 
however, not being satisfied with “ Emma's ” correctness* 
as to time, put her into the mesmeric state on the 
following evening (Wednesday, October 17). As she 
cannot readily read the Roman numerals, Mr. Haddock 
gave her an old watch, not wound up, with figures. 1, 2 r 3, 
otc., ou the dial, and told her to set the hands to the time 
she saw. She did so, and placed the hands at five minutes 
past twelve (noon.), the time in Bolton then beiBg thirty 
minutes past six (evening)* She then, put .the watch at 
elev.eu o'clock (morning), for the time with Sir James 
Ross. Sir John Franklin, according to.this time, would be 
Lin 6h 30m. west longitude (longitude 97£'.degp. 
and Sir James Ross in 7h. 30m. weahJo n g fo i de ..%lffligi|ni|e 

1 . gm weak). A map being shown to hog. she put-he* 
linger upon Prince Regent'frolnlet,, saying; “ Sir John* 
Franklin is there;” the 
which is a. near apgj 
> watch* vis: 97| dag* 
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brin^apf degp. wesfe; 
to thaU 1 indicated by<4he^- 
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Until Captain M came to Bolton, “ Emma ” had never 
had a map given to her; and being ignorant of their con¬ 
struction, Mr. Haddock does not place much dependence 
upon her accuracy in this particular. 

Mr. Haddoek appears to think there ia a discrepancy in 
her statement as to the signals of Sir James Ross being 
seen by Sir John Franklin. For this, however, he savS 
that due allowance should be made, as the clairvoyante is 
removed from the ordinary laws of apaee, and may speak 
of things being near, according ta ker percwtion, which, in 
reality, are very distant. 

The statMttcato'Of thi%ghrHtave txroted great interest all 
over tbs etmutry. It has> «wanted attention at the Admi-i 
rally; and she matter maid token* been inquired after in 
high «* n ««» 


RUSSIA: 

rW EVILDINOS, AND IT8 WINTER.' 


No ntta»M»woliij «ltfaer in anoietttor modern times, 
can furnish - tuchan instance of rapid knpsovements as 
Russia i which, fipom* being bttle better than, a territory 
inhabited by barbarous hordes, watteradr over the desolate 
and extensive regions of Museovy and Siberia, has, even 
withm the short space of the last hundred years, presented 
the astonishing spectacle of a people united and consoli¬ 
dated by common laws, enlightened by the rays of science 
ornamented by the arts, possessing extensive commerce! 
rising to an extraordinary degree of opulence, and main¬ 
taining the largest military force in Europe. Russia is the 
lsigost empire in the world. It comprises a great part of 
Europe, and all the northern regions of Asia.® It is'larger 
than all the kingdoms of Europe pm together, and far 
exceed* the greatest empires of antiquity. So mat is its 
extent, that when it is noon-day in the western parts of 
Russia, it is almost midnight in its eastern parts. In the 
south the- loogest day does not exceed 16$ hours: in the 
north, the sun is visible for two months together. Thd 
Russians are first mentioned in history in a.d. 869. 

St. Petersburgh, the grand emporium of the Russian, 
dominions, is situated at the confluence of the River Neva 
with the Gulf of Finland. There are only two months in 
the year in which snow may not be expected in this city. 
In June the length of the night doee not exceed three hours, 
but in December the eun is not visible for more than three 
hours. Although the most modern of European capitals it 
contsros the greatest number of splendid .public buildinrs 
aad monuments. In certaiirquartera, as far as the sight carf 
reaeh, magnificent buildings only are to be seen,—the 
residence of the imperial family (described below), or con- 
secreted to the arts, to commerce, to industry, to war, and 
temples devoted to God or to his saints. “ A stranger on 
amring at St. Perersburgh,” saya a French writer, “is 
struck with admiration—with astonishment; and these two 
sentiments are perfectly juitified when he reads the lol- 
iowiag description of the city, written in 1725. ‘The 
whole city is ooe morass, and surrounded on all sides by 
deserts and by woods, except the imperial palace, where the 
ground is dry, and which is in a very fine position. All 
mound, to * great distance, there ia only vast and horrible 
bTobKnred deserta * * nd onl y one or two roads cat 

*C>* he em P eror at St. Petersburgh i. 
‘ he F*«-*cb. This name was given to it] 

“ f ™“ l a P» 1 »ee built by the Emperor Paul] 
and which waartyled the Summer PaW Tbo^M Wrote, 
* >»«» on tirely destroyed in a few-hours b) 
fire, in ISSf, the pmo>k|iidae»esaaimme«ately-altensa»di 

made to Act this ardueu. task, aad a great number ofi 

Ih7^u ib* «*o~»rf«l attempt. Buriugl 

****** ^ ' WOT h —as oominued in theinterior^i 
MOO men wwe oeanpetlad to toil within thewalls in «r 
atmtephere raised almost to fum.oehoat, in order to dry 
qU ’ v ckly - Tbe sudden transition from the intense 
cold ah- without, to that of the exeeedingly warm withi? 


lulled several of the workmen each day. It ia a fact 
that the painters employed in the more heated apart- 
ments were obliged to wear on their beads caps formed 
°i r 6 r , Ven tbe En >peror himself, with his family and a 
owfnTto f ihe S C ° U —, had n ' Rh . fallen * Tictim <n his temerity, 
fn Jhf palace eC1P t ‘ 0n W '' iCh he *° 0k Up his abod « 

ba3ntT n ' e r P * IaCe * Breat P ar *H e logram or long square, 
and»!/f Ur - f ’ ad< i rned Wit ' 1 cleviltcd marble pillars, 
£»™! 7 rCOU m IS built ° f brick «><i stands upon 
the proud Neva. Whatever defects its external appearance 

!XrT* 1D ° re fban redeemedby the indescribablemag- 
nineence of its intenor apartments. The grand staircase ia 

C T USUd **5 g ° W: ,he ban< l uel ball of stucco, 
S^TsJL r“ 0mmO a ^ 800 persona; white the vast 

men^^rt ‘w *“ ” ° f Cunn raarb,e - The apart- 
inema of the Emperor are on the seeond- story. No palace 

TxnpZe™ 1 V,B WiUl 11 iD Sple " d ° Ur and P rod, 8***ty of 

Moscow, formerly the metropolis of Bosom, iwoituated 

K.lT C "r?** n ! and ext^’5K£ 

**" cb «>ercd it m I8f2. it was in everything truly 
rr^ d There were w be seen gilded 

fibttering in the sun-beams. 
ana-nungted-OiOlh tbe-adSfiewref- almost every nation But 

suhilmtiff *” d ° f Mc .* cow > ha * bei,n "bat forms the 

subject of one of our engravings—that magnificent and stu- 
peodonr fortress the Kremlin. 

“ What a stranger on arriving at Moscow wishes most 
*°.* ee ’ * a y* a celebrated modern traveller, "above all 
Other things is the Kremlin. The Kremlin alone ia worth 
the voyage to Moscow lhe Kremlin is more than R«„i“ 
it ia the, whole world." Our engraving presents the most 

*»—« -i 

“ ^, C . 1 r.3 ia . a r eUnt with “ a PP™priate extract, from 
Kohls Russia, descuptive of the terrors of a Rusaiaa 
, “ t ,. r: 'bowing the danger* and inoonvenieuoe to which 
the Russians are exposed by the severity of their climate. 

A RUSSIAN WINTER, 

considerate foietgners attempt sometime. lo foU?w U^e caprice* Sf 
the climate, and often pay for their temerity with iiitiMw .?**.£* 
It is only when the cJld fall, to 

ererv^marfn^k* pIa< if.* When the thermometer stand* at 20 dees 
every man pricks up his ears, and becomes a careful observer 
risings and fallings. At 23 or 24 degs., the police are nut XZ 
alert, and the officers go round day and night, P to see that thl 0 /* 1 ® 
Unels and butshnik. keep awake/Should any one£ found 

of the coachmen and servants waiting in the at™** 
tnans, who at other times are rather leisurelv in th«»ir m 
now run along the streets a, though they^ wjre^ 
miuion of life and death, a nd the sledge* dash in tempo 
^Td P^'" g K 110 u' 1 f™' 1 know, the reason. 

■Mtdsre attend^ hJ^or?,nJ u ^ i o^nw‘ q 1 , ,“n c 7,.‘ h 

ri!S™w!!“ ly ^ OUt hu Dme and ears ; ^nd ae the freettog of th2! 

I durable appendages to the human face divine 4a^Tu3LSdiS?J 

l*^*^ **^ kf *P hia-extremiries in*order 

^ no *^ 1 ® n * man will cry to another as he passes 
or will even stop and apply a handful of .now to 

CrwMws'theausnended bi ! ^Ing the ^safVomCSf",: 

Resuspended circulation. These are salutations to whlrh 

: X P „ h'l?'^ CU,,0n>< ?- “ d »» “ t»«ohewwne. xwiS Sf ?he fict 
, b** ac *»nra« | She'd an^roii, chalk, hne.roatom 

IXMM all whoeeninre Jntathe Street*. & itinA __ _ 


nermse, ror tney are apt to freeze up every now and than On 
ftwseto'’ittd^sjKSUISLi 0 at *** d00r of the Arst house you 

STItoSl to a P ,ace for * {cw by 

i»e stove. This ia a favour never denied, and the stranger seldom 
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ST. PETERSBURG!!.-THE WINTER PALACE. 


fails to acknowledge it on his departure, by dropping a grateful tear cloaks, in which they look grotesque enough, when marching up and 
on the hospitable floor. down in front of the palaces. With all these precautions, however. 

At twenty degrees of cold there are few St. Petersburg mothers the intense cold that sometimes prevails for weeks together, converts 
who would allow their children to go into the open air. Ladies ven- many a specimen of living humanity into a senseless statue of ice. 
ture abroad only in close carriages, of which every aperture is closed This is owing more to the manners of the people than to the want of 
by slips of fur. There are families at this season who will spend suitable protection; to drunkenness and Idleness among the poor,, 
weeks without once tasting a mouth Ail of fresh air; and, at last, and to hardheartedness, or more properly, to inconsiderateness 
when the cold has reached its extreme point, none are to be seen in among the rich. 

the streets but the poorest classes, unless it be foreigners, people in Extreme cold is usually accompanied by cheerful and quiet 
business or officers. As to these last, the parades and mountings of weather, so that the magnificent city of St. Petersburg rarely appears- 
guard are never interrupted by any degree of cold, and while the to greater advantage than when the thermometer stands at 30 degs. 
frost is hard enough to cripple a stag, generals and colonels of the below Reaumer’s aero (35 below Farenheit’s), when the sun shines 
guard may be seen in their glittering uniforms moving as nimbly and brilliantly in a clear sky, while its rays are reflected by mdlions or 
as unconcernedly about the windy Admiralty-square, as though they icy crystals. From houses and churches dense columns of smoke 
were promenading a ball-room. Not a particle of a cloak must be slowly ascend. The snow and ice in the street* and on the Neva are 
seen about them; not a whisper of complaint must be heard. The white and clean, and the whole city seems clothed in the garments 
emperor’s presence forbids both, for he exposes himself unhesi- of innocence. Water becomes ice almost in the act of being poured 
tatingly to wind, snow, hail, and rain, and expects from his officers upon the ground. Every one in the streets appears to be running 
the same disregard of the inclemencies of the season. for his life, and indeed is literally doing so, for it is only by running 

The poor suffer far less from cold in St. Petersburgh than in cities that he can hope to keep life in him. The trodden snow crackles and 
under a milder heaven. In different parts of the town there are murmurs forth the strangest melodies, and every sound seems to he 
large rooms, which are constantly kept warm, and to which every modified by the influence of the atmosphere, 
one ha* at all times free access. In front of the theatres, large fires 

are kept burning for the benefit of coachmen and servants; but the --—~ 

furs and warm apparel in which even beggars are sure to be clad, ^ _ ... , 

and the air-and-water-tight construction of their houses, are the T** sum of £300.000 and upwards, says Dr. Fane, is paid yearly 
chief security of all classes against the severity of their climate. As in this kingdom for quack medicine—a sum far exceeding the united 
soon as the thermometer falls to 25 degs., the sentinels all receive fur incomes of all the hospitals and medical charities of the metropolis. 



MOSCOW.-THE KREMLIN. 
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M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS, 

AT DRURY-LANE THEATRE. 

Mons. Jullien, having resumed, for a limited period, 
his series of annual concerts at this theatre, we consider 
the present a favourable opportunity to introduce the 
subject vividly and faithfully before the notice of our 
readers; and judging from the nightly throngs who crowd 
this splendid theatre, to 
witness a performance 
seldom, if ever, equalled, 
we think we are correct 
in viewing the subject 
as one universally ad¬ 
mired, and deservedly 
popular. 

The decorations and 
fittings are in keeping 
with the skill and good 
taste which has always 
been observable at these 
concerts. The hang¬ 
ings of the theatre 
around the orchestra 
and stage are white and 
gold, studded with ro¬ 
settes, the chaste effect 
of which is light and 
pleasing. The stage 
flooring and promenade 
is covered with matting, 
and the refreshment 
room with warm and 
noiseless drugget; whilst 
the sides and comers are 
garnished with ever¬ 
greens and statues, 
which are brilliantly 
lighted up with nume¬ 
rous ormolu chandeliers. 

To witness this grand 
musical performance, # 
crowds are nightly fil¬ 
ling the interior of Old 
Drury ; and after a few 

hours of enjoyment, are M. jullien. 

evidently highly delighted with the entertainment which 
this popular orchestra has provided for their amuse¬ 

ment. 

A great improvement has been made in the refreshment 
room, by the demolition of two of the old walls, whereby 
increased space and accommodation have been secured. 

The reading room is more than ever an object of attraction, 
the tables being covered with daily and weekly newspapers, 
monthly and quarterly magazines, miscellanies, and perio¬ 
dicals of every description, in almost every known language 
of civilized Europe. 

The audience part of the theatre has been superbly re¬ 
decorated ; the ground-work of the box tiers being white 
and gold. As on the last occasion, the pit is entirely 
covered over, and by its communicating with the stage, an 
immense promenade is thus thrown open, for the amuse¬ 
ment and gratification of the thousands who nightly 
patronize these attractive performances. 

The orchestra itself is an immense raised platform, 
standing in the centre of the promenade, between the pit 
and the stage, where the various performers are correctly 
and tastefully grouped, with the great maestro upon a small 
raised stage in the midst of all; acting as the sun, or 
ruler, of the whole musical system by which he is sur¬ 
rounded. The movement of his hand, the wave of his 
baton , carries with it a magical and powerful influence. 

His pantomimic expression is truly imposing, and strikingly 
in keeping with the pervading harmony; and in the grand 
finale of each part his emotion and energy is equally spirited. 

He waves with his hand above his head, and, like Jove 
ruling the thunder, at once produces a roar of powerful 
strains from ophecleides, drums, and horns. He turns, 


and with a slight elevation of the same hand, or a gentle 
nod, the most delightful and fairy-like symphonies flow 
forth from the numerous violins at his feet. Thus, with 
every movement, he seems to be the origin, the cause, and 
the effect His darting eye carrying with it at one time a 
look of fury, and at another a beaming gaze of satisfaction 
and approval; and although unaccompanied by any instru¬ 
ment, yet, like a ruling spirit, he appears to govern and 
perform upon all. ™ 


The talented con¬ 
ductor’s programme for 
the season presents its 
customary array of no¬ 
velty. His orchestra 
includes most of the 
performers selected 
from the bands of the 
Opera and the Philhar¬ 
monic Society. Koenig, 
famous for his perfor¬ 
mances on the cornet- 
a-piston ; Lazarus, 
whose solos on the cla¬ 
rionet are the very soul 
of harmony ; Collinet, 
of danse reputation; 
Prosperc, who manages 
the ophecleide so ad¬ 
mirably ; and other ar¬ 
tists of European fame. 
The new engagements 
are:—A. Koenig, first- 
horn player to the King 
of Bavaria ; Herr Som¬ 
mers, a performer on 
the “saxophon;” and 
Mr. Pratten, an excel¬ 
lent flutist 

With his usual skill 
and tact, M. Jullien 
has made a Grand Se¬ 
lection from Meyer¬ 
beer’s Prophete , which 
forms the instrumental 
feature of his present 
series, the performance 
of which is nightly 
hailed with universal 
applause. Amongst the best points in this magnificent 
composition, may be mentioned the Anabaptist's Hymn, 
the air, “ Pour Berthe je soupir," played by Mr. Pratten 
on the flute ; the triumphal hymn, in which four additional 
harps are employed; and the Pas des Patineurs (the 
Skating Dance). 

Mademoiselle Jett)* Treflz, who has been brought forward 
by M. Jullien, as the vocal attraction to his concerts, has 
also been nightly applauded and encored. The singing of 
this lady, in some of our plaintive old English ballads— 
most especially that of ** Home, sweet Home,”—might 
prove a useful lesson to some of our British voca¬ 
lists : for, though a foreigner, and exhibiting at times a 
slight, yet not unpleasant, foreign accent, she articulates 
her woids so very clearly and distinctly, that every line 
may be followed and heard with pleasure. Her manner 
and style of singing this popular ballad, alone, will win for 
her the admiration of all her hearers. 


Sensibility to Ridicule.—I t is an immense blessing 
to be perfectly callous to ridicule; or, which comes to the 
same thing, to be conscious thoroughly that what we have 
in us of noble and delicate is not ridiculous to any but 
fools, and that if fools will laugh, wise men will do well to 
let them. 

Electricity. —The exact velocity of electricity along a 
copper wire is 288,000 miles in a second. It is calculated, 
accordingly, that we could telegraph to our antipodes in 
rather less than the 500th part of one secend of time. 

Knowledge without justice becomes craft; courage 
without reas 0 n becomes rashness. 
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TBS GOLDSMITH OF PARIS. 


(Continued from page 23.) 

CHAPTER III. 

8bverAl months had passed away since the interview 
above related; when one day Mademoiselle I)e Scuderi 
- was riding along the Pont Neuf, in the coach of the 
Duchess De Montansier. Of a sudden, however, her atten¬ 
tion was directed to a loud noise and & scuffle c!ose by her 
doach door, and, upon looking up, she was much anrpiiaocl 
to behold a young man fighting and struggling to make his 
way towards the coach* at the same time using »be mo»t 
extravagant gesticulations to attract her notice. , At length 
■ he scared the carriage sufficiently to throw •'.a.lktlter into 
the,lady’s lap; as ne did this, Martiai«we,Uh»w*aiting4 
maid#.who was in the carriage with her -sMOfeMifeaitered a 
piercing shriek, and instantly fell back «n iBiwosii. The 
coachman, thinking the ladies were terrifiddhby the crowd, 
ap|Uied 4 he whip to.his horses, and awaytthj^gfcUoped 
over the bridge. 

• In vain did Mademoiselle De Scuderi pulfchaartily Atthe 
check-string to cause him to stop—he srsmart- to go th* 
faster. Then turning her attention to the - swooning 
abigail, the lady poured some eau de colognatwver her face 
to revive.her. This had the desired effect t and, in a few 
minutes, Martiniere again opened her eyes. 

“The saints protect us! What dirt.that terrible man 
want ?'* were her first words, upotsoaSuxusug to conscious¬ 
ness. “It was tlie same— thcumjyama man who came to 
uathat awful night, and lefsiha wytirinn casket" 

De Scuderi, endeavouring-top pa oij y *She terrified girl, 
telling her no harm wouldrbqfcUttbem, then proceeded to 
open the. letter which hart-bean:anitiinto the ooach. It ran 
jthust— 

“ An evil destiny, which t noneihut you can avert, 
threatens to overwhelm and -destroy me. 1 conjure you 
most earnestly to give back th% jewels, which you received 
from tiny hands, to the goldsmith, Kane de Cardillac. 
Your life depends upon this step; and if you fail to follow 
my advice, in two days, I shall force myself into your pre¬ 
sence, and, in my despair, will kill myself in your sight" 
“This is most strange," exclaim'd Mademoiselle De 
A&uderi, as she placed the note in her bosom. “ If this 
person really belongs to the band of midnight assassins 
who nightly infest our streets, it is very evident he wishes 
KOfi no harm. I shall be very glad to comply with the con¬ 
ditions, laid down in this letter, and get rid of these trouble - 
some jewels at once, for 1 have had no rest, since they havq 
been in my possession." j 

Martiniere was somewhat pacified by this resolution af 
her mistress; for she had already connects! these mys-| 
tenons jewels with some secret calamity which would bq 
certain to fall upon whoever was the possessor of them. 

A few days after the receipt of the strange letter. Made-* 
moiselle De Scuderi, accompanied by her wait ng maid, 
were on their way to the house of Rene Cardillac, in ordeq 
to restore the jewels to his possession; and, urn er any cir*. 
onmstances, to have nothing more to do with them. I 

On arriving at the goldsmith's house in the Hue de la 
Narcisse, they were astonished to find the shop surromuh c\ 
with people, police, and gens-d’-armes. Men and womtij 
were.talking loudly; the polioe were keeping tin- pave 
xnent clear from the mob, and pushing every ouu away who 
pressed towards the house; whilst the soldiers formed i 
circle outside the motley group, to preserve the thorough¬ 
fare of the carriage way. At length, loud screams and 
die* were heard from within the house, and every one now 
made a violent effort to get a view of the proceedings in the 
interior. Mademoiselle De Scuderi's car.inge having 
drawn up before the house, both herself and btr maid werg 
anxious spectators of the scene, now before them. At 
length, the door of the shop was violently drawn hack, and 
Degrais, the chief of the police, assisted by two of his 
brigade, were observed to come out. of ihe house, dragging 
sftex them a. young man, who was loaded with chains anq 
fetters > 

“ Kill him.on the .spot!—to the gibbet noth the mur- 
rtevor I—cut him in pieces )” wore the exclamations uttered 


by the excited beholders, who now seemed overcome by their 
fury and revenge; and, suiting the action to their words, 
they were about to make a rush towards the object of their 
ha e, when the gens-d’-armes, with fixed bayonets, inter¬ 
fered, and kept them at a distance from Degrais and his 
prisoner. 

At this painful scene Mademoiselle De Scuderi with¬ 
drew her gaze from the spot, and desired her coachman to 
return ; but at this moment, as the horses were making an 
attempt to proceed through the dense crowd, which hart 
^aow hemmed it in on all sides, a thrilling scream was 
heard from the goldsmith’s house, and before its piercing 
echo had died away, a young female, of extraordinary 
beauty, with her hair dishevelled, and her dress in great 
disorder, rushed out of the shop, and throwing herself on 
ber knees.before Degrais, clasped his knees wildly, and 
the ascents of despair and woe, exclaimed,— 

“ Oh, sovWhim—save him! He is innooent—on my Kfe, 
he is innocent !*’ 

Tbnjnen laid hold of the poor girl very uncouthly, and 
m thaaavqgeness of their wrath, buried their rough fi ng er s 
in her snow-white arm; still she clung firmly to the chief 
| officer ;>aud increasing the tone of her piteous accents, 
ceded-upon him to save and release his prisoner. This 
unlooked ion interruption seemed greatly to enrage Des- 
grais: add coasting a savage look upon his man, ho 
exclaimed,— 

Are XMnocOf^yott going to rid rao of this she-fury, or 
must 1 sahr*fce»wn tie-spot t Away with her, I say; or 
dread my vengaanee!” 

At this rebuke from the chief officer, an uncouth atten¬ 
dant seised upon the supplicating girl, and t w ini n g his 
huge arms round-her waist, tore her away from ber poei- 
t ou. In his emccrion to produce this effect, the man 
overbalanced his tooting, arid as he swung himself round, 
with the weeping gtrl in his arms, they were both preci¬ 
pitated down a ste p flight of stone steps, and fell heavily 
together to the bottom. 

A loud scream from the female portion of the mob pro¬ 
claimed the perilous condition of the young girl; and aaa 
group of people were gathered together on the brink of 4fcc 
gaping sta rcase to catch a glimpse of the officer and his 
companion, Mademoiselle De Scuderi .sprang from her 
carriage, and making her way through the dense mob 
which had gathered round the spot, rushed down the stupe 
before any one could prevent her. Arriving at the bottom, 
she found the unfortunate girl in a swoon, and bleeding 
profusely from a deep wound in the temple; catching her 
in her arms, she wiped the blood from the wound with her 
handkerchief; and as she supported her head in her arms, 
she sprinkled her face with some eau de oologue, which 
seemed instantly to revive her. 

At this juncture Deagraia, having delivered hia prisoner 
to the safe custody of his attendants, came to the spot 
where the poor girl lay senseless .and bleeding- The mob 
had formed a respectful cirole round Mademoiselle De 
Scuderi and the object of her benavolent attention ; and as 
the chief of the police approached, a loud buzz was beard, 
*“ Make way for Desgrais!" 

* In God’s name, Desgrais, what is the matter? What 
in the causa of this dreadful tumult?" inquired the lady, 
who waa well known to the chief officer of police. 

“Madam," replied the officer, “we have just dis- 
i covered the most dreadful crime which has been committed 
K°r some time. Keoe Cardillac—that respected citisea 
and jeweller—has been found dead, murdered, and stabbed 
to the heart Olivier Brusaon, his journeyman, has com¬ 
mitted the crime, and he is now being led away to prison.'* 

“But this young girl," interrupted the lady, as ah* 
turned her eyes towards her slowly icviving charge, who 
seemed to crouch beneath the iron gaze of the stalwart 
officer; “ what has she to do with so sad an affair ?” 

Oh, Madelon! Why, she is the daughter of Cazdillac ; 
and this Olivier, who murdered ber father, is a lover of 
iher’s. She has been weeping and howling this hour that 
her lover is innocent, and calling upon me to release him; 
but she will tell another tale soon, for we shall drag her 
away to the Conciergerie directly." 

As he thus pronounced the doom of the poor girl,tho 
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officer scowled so maliciously upon her, that Mademoiselle 
De Scudeii shuddered at his. glance. 

Made Ion now begun slowly to revive; and her kind pro¬ 
tectress, having bound up the wound, assisted her to rise. 
As they again approached the house, a noise was heard 
from within, caused by some men bearing out the dead 
body of the goldsmith. The police were about to depart ; 
and Mademoiselle De Scuderi, coming to a sudden reso¬ 
lution, whispered confidentially to Desgrais,— 

“ I shall take this poor girl under my care for the pre¬ 
sent, as there is no charge against her; she is now very ill, 
and requires attention, after the agitation she has under¬ 
gone*. Her guilt remains to be proved, and I shall answer 
lor her appearance when necessary/' 

Desgrais, knowing the respectability of the person who 
was now accosting him, and besides, seeing that the girl 
was indeed very ill, quietly acquiesed to this request; 
remarking, with a polite bow,— 

“ Mademoiselle will, doubtless, keep a safe watch over 
her charge, till her presence is elsewhere required." 

“ Most assuredly," was the lady's firm reply. 

The police then departed, taking with them the mur¬ 
derer, heavily ironed and securely guarded; and the mob 
now becoming aware of De Scuderi's kind attentions, ex¬ 
pressed their satisfaction in loud cheers; and, making way 
for them to pass, some of the women caught Madelon in 
their arms, and bore her to the carriage, whilst numerous 
blessings and holy invocations were being poured upon 
the benevolent lady, who had thus rescued an innocent 
girl from the grip of her executioners. 

Kindness, and the attention of the most celebrated phy¬ 
sician in Paris, soon restored Madelon to a state of recol¬ 
lection and consciousness; but the bloom of health had 
left her cheek, and had been succeeded by the paleness of 
death;—her disease was now that of a wounded and 
sorrowful heart 

As soon as Mademoiselle De Scudeii could broach the 
subjeet the young girl thus replied to her inquiries concern¬ 
ing the dreadful catastrophe, with which she seemed to be so 
closely connected. She said, that in the middle of the 
night, she was awakened by a loud knocking at the door of 
her chamber, and heard the voice- of Olivier Brusson, im¬ 
ploring her to come to her father’s assistance, whom, he 
said, was dying. In a state of dreadful agitation and terror, 
she hastened to her father, and found him lying in the 
agonies of death—hia eyes fixed and staring. Uttering a 
loud scream, she threw herself on his bed, and then dis¬ 
covered that he was drenched iir blood t Olivier then 
gently drew her from the bed, and began bathing a 
dreadful wound in her father's left side. During this 
treatment, her dying parent opened his eyes, and as he 
gazed wildly about him, his eyes at last fell upon the 
matures, of his daughter and those of Olivier. Without 
uttering a word, he placed her hand within that of the 
young man, and pressed them together. Casting his eyes 
imploringly towards Heaven, and uttering a long, deep 
groan, he expired. 

( To be continued.) 


“ I can’t do it." —Yes can you. Try—try hard—try 
often—and you will accomplish it. Yield to every dis¬ 
couraging circumstance, and you will do nothing worthy of 
a great mind. Try, and you will do wonders. You will 
be astonished at yourself—at your advancement in what¬ 
ever you undertake. “ I can’t" has ruined many a man; 
has been the tomb of bright expectations and ardent hopes, j 
Let “ I will try" be your motto in whateveryou undertake, j 
and if you press onward you will steadily and surely ac¬ 
complish your object, and come off victorious. Try—keep 
trying—and you arc made for. ever in this world. 

The Evening Hour. —There is something in the last 
hour of the day, if it have been itself a happy one, which 
seems to concentrate all the pleasant things of the past. 
It ia like a fine evening sky, calm and sweet, and full of 
rays, that are all the rosier because they are the last. 

It ia calculated that 1,500 bulls and 4,000 horses are 
annually destroyed in the bull-fights which are held in the 
various cities and towns of Spain. 


Highland Mary. —Many persons have read the ex¬ 
quisitely-touching lines by the poet Bums, “ To Mary in 
Heaven," but few, if any, are aware of the locality where, 
or the circumstances under which, Bums formed an 
attachment so pure, so tenderly expressed, and 60 dearly 
cherished. Mary Campbell —better known by her poetic 
name of Highland Mary—was in no elevated sphere of 
life. In fact, it must be owned—it is of ho use to disguise 
matters—that she followed the occupation of a dairymaid 
at Coilsfield. Originally she had come from Campbelltown 
in Argyleshire. She appears to Lave beeft a person of 
considerable, though not extraordinary beauty. Her 
mental powers were great; and to her'pre-eminently 
amiable disposition and the natural accompiuhRMtitt of her 
mind, may be attributed, to a great extent* theliripression 
which she made on the mind of the young poet According 
to the statement of the poet himself, the two Idvertttnet on 
the lovely banks of the Ayr, on the second sabbath of May, 
to take a mutual farewell; for Maryywas about to take a 
journey into Argyleshire, to make some arraagementa for 
her marriage with Bums. But this meeting was destined 
to be their last on earth. The impreSiioti^lasting aa it 
was — which her death made on the poet, is yet more 
lastingly recorded in the lyrics in which he refers to the 
occasion. At their parting the lovers stood on the separate 
sides of a little streamlet, and holding a Bible between 
them, while they laved their hands in the purling brook, 
fondly voved to be faithful to each other. Her mission 
to Argyleshire had been satisfactorily fulfilled, and she had 
reached Greenock on her way back to Ayrshire, where her 
betrothed awaited her, when poor Mary was attaoked by a 
disease to which she speedily fell a victim. Over her 
remains, in the churchyard of Greenock, a handsome 
monument has been erected. The depth of Burns's sorrow 
is nowhere better shown than in his noble poem, “To 
Mary in Heaven," written at Ellisland in 1789, on the 
anniversary of the September day on which he had heard of 
j her death.— The Land We Live In. 

Aeaial Navigation to California. —Mr. Penning¬ 
ton, an enterpising American, has recently been making 
some experiments on the great prairies with a flying ma-' 
chine, with which he intends to navigate the air at pleasure. 
The ‘Baltimore Sun’ regrets to say that he has not been 
sufficiently successful to enable him to come back in hia 
own carriage. He is, however, sanguine of fully succeed¬ 
ing eventually in making a voyage to California, or even 
to Europe, in his car through the air. A large machine of 
this kind is now building by Mr. Robjohn. The canvass 
is all ready, and is about 80 yards in length, and 50 in 
diameter. It is to be propelled by two osscillating five- 
horse power engines, which have been already provided and 
secured in the car. They occupy a very small space, and 
are well made. They are to propel the huge gaseous 
monster, by fan wheels, we believe. We await in calm con¬ 
templation the mighty results of this enteprise. We can 
say this much about it that the workmanship will be well 
executed. The projector has at least, great courage, and de¬ 
serves success; in any other department he would attain it. 

Happiness. — The idea has been transmitted from 
generation to generation, that happiness is cne large and 
beautiful precious stone, a single gem so rare, that all 
search after it is vain, all effort for it hopeless. Is it not 
so. Happiness is a Mosaic, composed of many smaller 
stones. Each taken apart and viewed singly may be of 
little value, but when all are grouped together, and judici¬ 
ously combined and set, they form a pleasing and graceful 
whole—a costly jewel. Trample not under foot, then, the 
little pleasures which a gracious Providence scatters in the 
daily path, and which, in eager search after some great and 
exciting joy, we are apt to overlook 

A Poor Man’s Dyino Reflection —William Taylor, 
(or “ Willie Harrow," as he was commonly called), being 
visited on his deathbead at Dundee by a Clergyman, was 
asked if he was prepared for another world. “ Deed, Sir," 
said Willie, “ I dinna ken if 1 need trouble mysel' mucklc 
about it; for if the folk there are like the folk here, they’l 
pay unco little attention to a puir body like me." 

Fashionable society is & merry-go-round, that first 
makes us giddy and then sick^-> 
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Camera Sketches. 



THE PEAK CAVERN, DERBYSHIRE. 

The Peak of .Derbyshire, in which this stupendous 
cavern is situated, is a large tract of hilly country, in the 
county of Derby. At the base of a tremendous rock stands 
this curious remnant of antiquity, commonly known as the 
* Dili’s Hole.” The entrance to it is in a low, gloomy 
recess, between two ranges of perpendicular rocks. A vast 
mountain of rock overhangs the mouth of this cavern, 
forming an arcb, 120 feet in width, and forty-two feet in 
height. A number of twine-makers have established their 
residences within the recesses of this naturally-formed 
cavern. About ninety feet from the entrance the roof 
becomes very low, and tbe light of day is altogether ob¬ 
scured, rendering all further progress, without torch-lights, 
impossible. The roof now becomes still lower ; and the 
explorer is obliged to make his way in a stooping position, 
till he arrives at an opening a few yards’ distance, called 
the “ Bell House,” where he is able to stand upright ; and 
without further inconvenience, to enter a boat, which is 
ready to convey him further into the interior. Here the 
traveller is obliged to recline on his back in the boat, to 
pass beneath a drooping rock which is scarce two feet from 
the water. On landing at the opposite side, he finds him¬ 
self in an apartment, about 220 feet long, by 200 broad, 
but quite dark. There are several other cavities, or apart¬ 
ments, in this cavern, covered with stalactites, or petrified 
chalk ; and in one of these the curious observer is startled 
by an invisible chorus, which breaks unexpectedly upon 
his ear, creating feelings of awe and astonishment This 
hidden harmony proceeds from a group of juvenile cho¬ 
risters concealed in the hollow of the rock above. The 
entire length of this wonderful cavern is 22d0 feet, and its 
depth, from the summit of the rock, about C20 feet. 


Haydn.— Haydn’s earliest musical associations were of a kind to 
induce a love of simple melody. HU origin was of the humblest, for 
hu mother had been a cook in an Austrian nobleman’s family and 
Ins father was a poor wheelwright. Still, they had some knowledge 
and a great love of music, the enjoyment of which, probably, amply 
compensated for the want of costlier luxuries. Thev were accus- 
tomed on Sundays to cheer their home with music, in which Haydn’s 
father played on the harp, and his mother sang, and a neighbour or 
two would join the concert, which afforded the deepest delight to 
young Joseph. It was by no means certain that the great composer 
did not give the hint to Wilkie for the arch young scapegrace who 
was accompanying his blind fiddler with the poker and bellows. 
Haydn, it seemed, at these family musical performances, was wont 
to get two sticks, one of which did duty as a fiddle, and the other as 
a bow; and he would thus indulge his fancy by “ believing very 
hard” that he was joining in the concert, and w ould fiddle away with 
nis imaginary cremona, marking every variety of time an expression. 
1 hc.se circumstances, almost as pleasing in the contemplation to us* 
as is the reminiscence to Haydn, had a strong influence in giving to 
his compositions that love of the divine spirit of song with which 
they were so pregnant. That his compositions were the outpouring 
of natural feeling lie had indirectly testified himself. Carpani once 
asked him how his church music was so cheerful. Haydn replied 
“ I cannot make it otherwise; I write according to the thoughts J 
feel, and when I think upon God my heart is so full that the notes 
dance and leap, as it were from my pen." Many instances were re¬ 
corded of the deep e motion which music was capable of exciting in 
the great composer; but, perhaps, none was so touching as that 
related of his being affected to tears by the singing of a simple sacred 
air by four thousand children in unison, at St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Few- musicians had passed a life so thoroughly devoted to their pro¬ 
fession as Haydn. For many years his career was unchecked by any 
material trouble or affliction, and the circumstances which, probably 
acceleratcd his death had a peculiar interest. His cottage being in 
the suburbs of Vienna, he and his family were much alarmed and 
distressed by the bombardment of that city, the engines for throwing 
shells into the town being planted in his immediate neighbourhood*! 
Hut, when the town was carried. Napoleon, with that respect for 
genius which would ever shed a lustre on his character, placed a 
, guard at Haydn’s door to secure him from alarm or outrage, and to 
| mark his high esteem for the great composer. He survived this 
honourable tribute but a short period, and died full of years and 
honours in May. 1809 — Bucklands Lectures. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


i T 


Cheapening Dwellings for the Poor. —It is sup-I 
posed that one-fourth of the cost of a dwelling which lets , 
for half-a-crown or three shillings a-week is caused by the I 
expense of the title-deeds and the tax on wood and bricks 1 
used in its construction. Of course the owner of such 
property must he remunerated, and he therefore charges 
sevenpence halfpenny or ninepence a-week to cover these 
burdens. Government affect to regret that the working 
classes are crowded together; which looks very like hypo¬ 
crisy, as it is in their power to prevent it by reducing the 
price of buildings, and, consequently, lessening rents.— 
Correspondent of the Builder. 

The\ owels. —Is there a word in the English language 
which contains all the vowels? There is— unquestionably. 
There is also one which contains them iu the usual order— 
facetiously. 


Harper.— Our work is published in London every Saturday 
Morning; and may be had in the provinces on Monday and 
during the week. Y our letter which was rather lengthy 

appears in an answer to W. D., below. Direct in future to 
our publishers. 

w - D.— The question of the north-west passage is too intricate for ns 
to meddle with. An intelligent correspondent thus sorites, 
concerning it:—•• For nearly 400 years have attempts been 
made to explore those ice-bound regions of the Arctic Circle, fo 
discover a north-west passage, or of more nearly connecting the 
Atlantic with the Pacific oceans, which has in every instance 
failed. And of what utility will it be, when discovered to com¬ 
merce ? Xone ! For if it could be discovered, it would only be 
passable for a short period of the year; and then at every risk 
of loss from those hidden mountains of ice: and of being locked 
up, as we suppose to be at present, our countrymen. Of the 
value and importance to geographical knowledge , no one trill 
for a moment question, as it would necessarily be eery great; 
but in a commercial point of view, every one will say —‘ Xo 
value whatever can be derived from it. If this money had been 
spent in purchasing a tract of country, to make a huge canat 
across the Isthmus of Panama, from the Gulf of Darien on the 
Atlantic side, and the Bay of Panama on the Pacific side of the 
said Isthmus, which would have saved doubling the Cape, and 
would be a secure passage for ships at all seasons of the year 
besides the w! vantage of calliny at the West Indies, if re¬ 
quired."—T. II. 

Nathaniel Waterall— We thank you for your kind offer. The 
contributions, if original, will be accepted. — Each drawing 
must be accompanied with a description. 

Duncan Craig, S. C\— Declined, with thanks. 

R. M., York. — Our Weekly Xumbers may be sent Free by Post f- r 
One Penny. 

W. C., Woolwich. — See our reply to W. M. in Xo. 2. 

R. T.— We cannot offer an opinion.—Consult a respectable medical 
practitioner. 

Arthur. —Coal was first used in England during the reign of Ilenrg 
III, A charter was granted to the inhabitants of Xewcaslle , 
authorizing them to dig for Coal, which had not before been 
much used for fuel; but it was a long time before it came into 
general estimation 

An Admirer of Cheap Illustrated Works.— Our illustrations are 
first drawn, then engraved upon wood. 

J. B , Portsmouth.— Part I. of our Work will be issued with the 
Magazines for December next. 

KiT No-ncE to Advertisers. —Advertisements for the Wrapper 

°J Part I> must be forwared to our Publisher by the 20th of the 

Month. 
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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1849. 


our present deliverance. For the former point our readers 
are, probably, in some measure, prepared. It may, how¬ 
ever, give a definite and memorable form to the fact, if we 
state, that in the quarter ending Sept 80th,- the deaths in 
England and Wales exceeded the births by 164, and that 
taking emigration into account, this part of the United 
Kingdom must now contain fewer souls, by several thou¬ 
sands, than it did on the 80th of last Juna. There have 
been 60,000 more deaths than in the corresponding 


The announcement of a day of thanksgiving for the ces¬ 
sation of the cholera comes with singular propriety at a 
moment when the quarterly returns for England and 
Wales, the report on the sanitary condition of the City of 
London, and the weekly returns for the metropolis, show 
the extent of the past calamity, and the important fact of 


CHORISTERS AT ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 
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quarter of 1845; and fifty-three per cent, more than the j 
average. In the metropolitan districts there have been ten | 
thousand more deaths than births, the disparity being 
usually the other way. In the first week in September the 
mortality was three times the average ; and for the whole j 
quarter it was twice the average. Sucli are the figures and 
proportions of a devastation unparalleled in this country 
for nearly two centuries. Passing on to the Tecent metro- | 
politan returns, we see with how much reason we may now j 
offer our congratulations and thanksgiving. The total mor- i 
tality of London for last week was only 837, which is 325 j 
leu than the average, and only about a quarter of the mor- 


one calls out for light and air—the other lays on a window 
tax. Better habitations is the demand of this—an excise 
duty on bricks, the reply of that. Parliament demands 
education for the people, yet taxes all the materials of 
knowledge.” 

Having recently observed the admirable manner in 
which the choir is conducted at St. Paul's Cathedral, we 
have selected for our first engraving, a sketch of the 
choristers: considering the subject most appropriate for 
the week. 


tality in the first week of September. Only 11 deaths A SHIPWRECK ON TOTE COAST OF A WftT C A 
from cholera were registered during the week. So low a - 

rate of mortality is unexampled in the metropolis. The following account of the shipwreck of the brig La 

We hope not to offend even the most sensitive piety, Lucie, of Agde, on the coast of Africa, is narrated by one 
when we remark that the thanksgiving of last Thursday of the three men who were the heroes of this lamentable 


will become an unreasonable and hypocritical service, un¬ 
worthy of Christians and of sensible men, if it is not 
blended and invigorated with a thorough determination to 
use all human means against a recurrence of the plague. 
If we may be pardoned the use of words employed in a 
scriptural sense, it is a precept to us “ to wash and be 
clean.” Cleanliness, indeed, is next to holiness; and we 
may learn from the civil code which bore the sanction and 
impress of Heaven, that minute sanitary rules are not to be 
despised even in the work of moral regeneration. Personal 
cleanliness is a law both of nature and of grace, and it is a 
law which extends to all the customs and institutions of the 
individual, the household, the city, and the state. What¬ 
ever is injurious to the health of the people, whatever 
drains their strength, poisons their blood, or vitiates their 
tastes, violates the divine command as much as it outrages 
the common sense of man. 

Surely it is unnecessary to offer any comment upon such 
facts as these. They appeal to the common sense of all, 
and establish, beyond a doubt, that this fatal disease is 
caused by something that results from mankind living 
together in clusters of habitations, and through which 
something it happens that the air, which is the breath of 
life, becomes poisonous, and the engenderer of foul 
disease. The great lesson, then, taught us by this mo¬ 
mentous revelation of the cholera visitation is the necessity 
of inquiring how this vital air can be kept sweet and 
pure—that is, in its natural state—amid the crowded 
dwellings of man ? Perhaps the answer will ever be, 
that no human efforts can altogether preserve entire 
purity in the atmosphere of populous places ; and so there 
will be always work for the doctor, arising from causes 
existing in the air, independent of the thousand accidents 
of another nature which flesh is heir to. But it is demon¬ 
strable from experience that the air may be so far kept free 
from noxious foreign admixtures as to bid defiance to 
cholera, typhus fever, and other epidemics that prey upon 
health. We have been taught also by the same teacher, 
that this is only to be done by removing from our dwellings 
every thing that taints and vitiates the atmosphere. The 
grand agents in this cleansing process are drains and water, 
and it is strange indeed that although it has been said 
thousands of years ago that “ cleanliness is next to god¬ 
liness,” mankind should yet be as ignorant as ever of the 
art of efficiently applying drains and water as the means 


story. 

“ On die 27th of June last the new polacca brig, the 
Lucie, of 215 tons burden, and manned by a crew of eight 
persons, including the captain, M. Y. Lavialle, left the 
port of Algiers in ballast, with beautiful weather, bound 
for Gorea and Gambia, where a cargo of arackides awaited 
it, destined for Marseilles. On the 13th at 10 o’clock p.m. r 
the weather was dreadful; the sea threatened to swallow up 
the vessel, and a tremendous leak was soon sprung. Several 
manoeuvres to caulk the seams were tried in vain ; the two 
boats used in these operations were hurled against the side 
of the brig, and several of the crew narrowly escaped 
drowning. Exhausted by fatigue they resolved to await 
the dawn. When daylight appeared, however, it only 
served to show the panic-stricken mariners the fearful 
position in which they were placed; the Lucie was wrecked 
on the coast of the great desert of Sahara, which was the 
very antipodes of its course. The sea still raged with the 
utmost fury. Various manoeuvres were tried, but without 
any result. It was necessary to renounce them, and to re¬ 
sort to other measures. Each man then made a parcel of 
his clothes; a sail served for the preservation of a small 
quantity of previsions; the mainmast was cut down, and 
on this frail piece of wood eight men, variously laden, 
reached the shore, not without having experienced the 
most cruel sufferings. Having landed, the mariners raised 
a tent with the sail, and reposed from their long fatigues 
until the morning of the 15th of July, when they began 
their march along the coast, towards St. Louis of Senegal, 
more than 100 leagues distant from the site of their ship¬ 
wreck, They were dejected and depressed in spirits, and 
tears filled their eyes. On the evening of the third day's 
march their scanty supply of water failed them. • • • 

Eight days had already elapsed since these unhappy 
wretches had bid adieu to the Lucie. In this arid country, 
the soil of which was burning sand, no vestige of humanity 
had yet appeared to rekindle hope in their hearts. The 
captain, however, still uttered expressions of encouragement 
and consolation. On the morning of the ninth day Cape 
Blanco presented itself, and the travellers descried two 
Moors, who by signs gave them to understand that they 
were near an habitation where they would be favorably 
received. * Courage,' cried our sailors, who directed their 
steps towards the spot They soon reached a wretched 
cabin, whence a Moot emerged, and, with loud vociferations 


of preserving in purity the air they breathe. 1 laid hands on the small quantity of proviaions that still 

We sincerely hope and trust that the united prayers and remained to them. The eight sailors allowed themselves to 
thanks Of this great nation, which were so universally be robbed without resistance. Hope had given way to 
offered up to the Throne of Mercy on Thursday last, will despair. They resumed their toilsome march, and soon 
not be'altogether lost open the Government, to whom alone afterwards were assailed by a band of Moors, who stripped 
we can look to fbr that human aid which should now be them of every t h ing . 

brought vigorously to bear upon our great common enemies “This Arab band drew a circle around them, and con- 
and destroyers™” Disease and Filth!” To shew that much ducted them, as prisoners, amidst shouts and most un¬ 
is required to be done towards bettering the condition of intelligible howlhigs, to a neighbouring settlement. Hav- 
the masses. We will conclude our remarks upon this bn- ing reached this spot in a dying state, the unfortunate 
portant subject by a short extract from the Nonconformist, mariners were o r de r e d to kneel. They did so, and the 
which must convince one that the first part of the infant Moors, excited by them mothers, cast whole handfuls 
great sanitary reformation must be a modification and of sand into their eyes, by way of allaying the existing 
reduction of those taxes which interfere with its necessary irritation. A vehement discussion next arose, and a 
progress. council of savages was convened to decide the fate of the 

** Whilst the Board of health insists upon the necessity captives. The women were more ferocious than the men, 
of cleanliness, they who appoint that board tax soap. The and insisted on a sentence of death, which was brutally 
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MODERN WORKS OF ART. 


pronounced by the conncil. Towards night, it was decided I 
by drawing straws, to whom the victims should be sur- I 
rendered. Meanwhile, however, the tender sex retired • , r 

and the male prisoners having scourged the naked mariners \v,- l ... , 1 ’~~ THE Colosseum. 

to the verge of death, made signs to them to escape by i , 7 eek en K raved four views from that most 

A? h \. Th ^ n “ n j ra L ffered Up 8 mom entary prayer to 1 bv ^"I; '^ Cyclorama of Liab ®n»'’’painted 

Almighty God, and then, staff in hand, resumed their w ™ ^ .t/ artlst ®! ^ anson and Son. This production 

journey, without knowing whither to go. After a toilsome : iCfretinw w* ! f ery hl 8 hest , ord *r» and moreover vividly 
journey during the whole night, our fugitives found them- I fearful hlstorlcal we have selected the 

selves, at sunrise, on the sea shore ; exhausted by hunger, I.. ,i J a f. °, ne appropriate to commence a series of illus- 
fatigueand sickneM, the eight unfortunates fellupoTthe ^L"}* 1 ** u / >on 11 our “Modem Works of Art," to be 
sand and went to sleep. On awaking, the captain, Laviallc, j 

and three of the seamen detached themselves from their ! the fen • U V“ bj . ec ? one <* general interest, we annex 
eon^nmoos on a journey of exploration, to discover a less i tfLn * 8 descnpt * vc acc0lint of this tenrible vi«s. 

dangerous route. Alas! the consequences of this courage- I 

^isocfvm.e sk. r __ ” 


®---— • vucvwibctjucflCeB OI uu 

ou« resolve were disastrous, for the four met 
appeared. Two hours after their departure, the Jour 
remaining seaaaen saw that they were pursued by the 
Moors; they omekd themselves fent in vy» They 
were dragged from their lurking plane, and again most 
cruelly maltreated, the fair sex, as before, displaying by far 
the greatest ferocity. The only habiliments that remained 
to them—their shirts—were taken from them ; they were 
a tripped stark naked, mercilessly bastinadoed, and aban 
aoned to their fate. 

“ At nightfall a fearful tempest mended the aspect of 
affairs; the fiery wind was suffocating, and one of the 
«ulors perished, whilst his companions passed the night 
literally buned in the sand. At daybreak the survivors 
resolved to return to the site of the wreck, in the hope of 
finding some nourishment on board the vessel. 

* ^?r fo ? r /ay 8 ’ they found the articles of dress 

which they had scattered along the road on the day when 
they abandoned the Lucie, and so reclothed their weary and 

hr?'™ ^ ^ n ° ,h L er of tbe seam *“ ^ on the route, 

but on the 5i h day the remainder reached the site of the 
•mpwreefc. The two surviving seamen went on board, but 

Itives had nnflrnnuf txA fli.m - 1 ,._i_ j ,i 


T “f °, REaT AT UMtttM. 

s£?SR? 5 aSffasstf 6 as 

^ atand8 on billn. And ia 
t “ tb ? Province of Estremadura, on the banks of 
ErlT*-, 11 j rs i became considerable in the reign of 
Emmanuel, and from that time was the capital of^th, 
kingdom, —the seat of its monach, and chief tribunals. 
It abounded with public buildings, churches, convent; 
and royal palaces. Its harbour, one of the finest in the 

the^EasT and* W r ? C T ep * cle of the ri c beat merchandised 
routh.^ 1 t d Was ‘ Indlea: 811,1 wben viewed from the 
the? 1 hor ® °f tbe r * ver > formed a beautiful prospect— 
wM Ltahon® V harbour defended by two forts/Such 
was Lisbon before the eaithquake, which destroyed the 
principal portion of this devoted city. ^ 

The weather for some days prior to the fatal shocks had 
been very fine and warm, and the morning of the 1st 
broke forth with a bright sun and a clear sky. Shortly 
after nine o clock the whole city was alarmed^ by a low 
rumbling nniKA til-A _ j .. v . , ^ : 1Q W 


-i.*, ,1 ,• . ”—olouicii wcuiTOi ooara, dui - \ V1U -.- -.w wi» w« s warmed r»v » 

■br^'of evc^ Ve t h r d a " t i d P”' ed them > and plundered th e ' rumbhll K noise, like distant thunder, which Jaduiuv 
” j 7 . art,c i e - The y bad now struggled sgainst 1 increased till it exceeded the loudest roar of cannon Th{ 
/tiiTt wlST f °r te ,° d T' *!J d resolved t0 »w«it death ! ^ stock now took place, which shook ihe city to its roro 
interim blessed benefactor of unfortunate man. In the | foundation, and overwhelmed the inhabitants Vith te^ 
it mov/T"’ * T s P°, t . was descried in the distance; “ d apprehension. Houses vibrated backward and forward 
hJvn / be a Ve “® m fu)1 Bail - A signal was hoisted 1 , wlth K reat violence, and the upper rooms and atori^. 
-^Dtain 7f° ,* nd at ,en «*. a «er much delay, the j ‘“mediately fell to the earth, carrying with them tiro 

™ S ,*'" ete of the Moors Inched occupants, and crushing the passenger i„ the 


. \ . . » , oiraiagem 01 me Moors 

*® b,m . ,l J to the,r h«nds) sent a shallop ashore, and 
r^ed the dying wrotehes, The vessel proved to be the 
Spanish ship Adam, commanded by Captain Franeiso 
lievega, and employed in the fishing trade on the coast. The 
gallant Devega, having heard the recital of the rescued 
-on**, made every effort, for the space of a month, to dis¬ 
cover the men who had been lost ashore, but in vain. On 
the fourth day the Adam cast anchor off the Canary Isles, 
Md towards the middle of September the unfortunate 
Frenchmen were despatched to Cadiz in a Spanish Govem- 

Th/v . 3 Z a T r ’. Ti hei ? Ce they took pssssg* to Marseilles. 
They amved at the latterport on the 12th of October, and 
embraced their families with tears of thankfulness and joy. 
It is hoped that the French Government will make a fitting 

nobto/onduct”* 10 * DeVega for hia 


A SfiAAONAnLE fliNT.-Wilkes never lost his presence 
of mind, but was always full of resources. When he w as 

a P p 7S e “ ded by tbe k,n K' s toMeengers, the warrant in- 
cluded Churchill, the poet, who entered the room just as 

cried Wi^s. as^fom^eye^o^m Uni ‘‘'the^hav^ilirid I ^ y * ne to Heaven . for “ fet y «nd assistance. °It ‘was'~at 
me, and the warrant includes Churchill. You are liol * ° US 'u*'? ?“b * h ® S8 . c0 1 nd ^ rcat “hock took 

chu^i" ^ ^ 

On A __J * 1 • 1 eta 


street to deathly ZffEE? t SJ? 

The trombhug of the earth was so great, that it was 

I?r“!?- e , t0 u Uaintaln “ u P ri l? ht portion without support; 
and a thick haae or gloom overspreading the city, obli¬ 
terating the light of day, and increasing with powerful effect 
* h ®s te 7 < ? r * of , that dr «adful day. The alarmed inhabitants 
rushed into the streets to escape the falling houses, which 
were crumbling to ruins in every direction; and proceeded 
m a body to the great square in front of St Paul’s church 
Ihis magnificent edifice, however, in which a great number 
°f peoide had assembled for protection, soon fell to the 
earth with a dreadful crash, involving an immense multi¬ 
tude m its own destruction. 

The 1st of November was the festival of All Saints, 
and the churches had been crowded from an early hour bv 
devotees and ecclesiastics i this tended to increase the 
tearful loss of life which occurred in the downfall of the 
vanous sacred buildings. Crowds of persons of all ages 
and denominations now rushed to the river’s banks for 
mfety ; and here might be seen ladles in splendid garments, 
half-dressed, or with tattered clothes ; priests in their 
•Mred robes; citizens, merchants, beggars, soldiers, child¬ 
ren ot all ages, prostrating themselves to the ground and 
praying to Heaven for safety and assistance. It was at 


. C “ H £? k tbe M “t! and after a few observations 
about Mrs. Thompson, he took his leave, and took oare to 
be off quickly akectly he was clear of the house. 

Human Natox^--S ir,” said Johnson,"* man who 
has seen one green &dd fras seen all the green fields. I 
like to study human nature; let us walk down Fleet street” 


--- TVAV.lll. Ala walls. 

On aa^don tu rner, ufeinfc is about four miles broad, 
heaved and swelled in the most dreadful manner. There 
was no wind stirring at the time; yet in an instant there 
appeared at a short distance a largo body of water, rising 
from the surface like a mountain, and rushing toward the 
Digitized by VjUUVf IV 




shore with fearful impetuosity. The affrighted populace 
in vain attempted to retire before it, but the progress of the 
water was too quick to allow of escape in such a dense 
crowd, for the throng of persons who rushed towards the 
interior of the city only increased the delay and confusion. 
The rolling waves burst over their heads, and as they 
retired, overwhelmed and carried back with them hundreds 
of the defenceless multitude, who shrieked in vain for 
assistance. The magnificent quay, which was at that time 
crowded with people, who had fled thither for protection, 
was entirely swallowed up, and the whole of the vast con¬ 
gregation which occupied it were also swept away by the 
fury of the waves, leaving not a trace or stone behind. 

The vessels in the river were also tumbled and violently 
tossed about as if in a storm; some broke their cables, and 
were dashed to the other side of the Tagus; whilst many 
were entirely engulfed and swallowed up. The city from 
the river presented a fearful scene ; whole streets were to 
be seen waving to and fro like tall trees in a high wind; 
and the agitation of the bed of the river was so great, that 
it threw up large anchors from their moorings, and tossed 
them many feet above the surface of the water; the level 
of the river suddenly rising upwards of twenty feet, and as 
quickly resuming its original state. 

Two fearful and devastating shocks had now shaken the 
city to its very foundation. But a third was awaiting the 
wretched population, to complete their misery and despair. 
It came on with less fury and destruction than the two 
former, and seemed principally confined to the river, casting 


huge vessels high and dry upon the shore, which were 
riding in twelve fathoms of water; it again rose up in 
mountainous waves, sweeping the banks and all before it, 
and again retiring to its bed with all the fury of a whirl¬ 
pool. The terror-stricken populace now universally 
believed that their city was doomed to be swept from the 
face of the earth, and that their last hour had arrived. 

The fury and terror of this dreadful earthquake had no 
sooner subsided, than a universal conflagration overspread 
the ruined city, which soon broke forth in a hundred 
different places. This second calamity was generally con- 
sidered to be less owing to the discharge of subterranean 
fires, which issued from fissures in the earth, than to the 
destruction of the churches; for as is usual in all Catholic 
countries on such a day of high festival, every altar had 
been illuminated with numerous wax tapers and lamps, 
and these falling with the drapery and wood-work during 
the earthquake, soon gave birth to a furious conflagration. 

The total loss of life in these calamities, in Lisbon alone, 
is estimated at from 80,000 to 60,000; and the direful 
consequences of this terrible earthquake were severely felt 
in the numerous evils which existed even after the terrors, 
of the shock had subsided. The immense number of 
wounded and mangled bodies, and others half burnt, 
together with the sick and dying, required immediate 
care and attention; whilst the heaps of dead which were 
in the streets ,and buried beneath houses and churches, and 
which were rapidly infecting the air with a pestilential 
vapour, called forth the immediate energies of the govern- 
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LISBON.-GENERAL RUINS OP THE CITY. 


ment lest a plague should have arisen to complete the Origin of the Funeral Array.— -The array of 
destruction of this half depopulated city. funerals, commonly made by undertakers in. London, and 

The intelligence of the overthrow of the city of Lisbon in many large towns, is strictly the heraldic array of a 
was received with deep sympathy by all the Christian baronial funeral; the two men who stand at the doors 
powers of Europe. Even the jealousy of Spain, was for being supposed to be the two porters of the castle, with 
a time lulled; and its ancient ally. Great Britain, was their staves in black; the man who heads the procession, 
prompt in its offices of generous assistance, and it was wearing a scarf, being a representative of a herald-at-arms; 
owing to this timely aid from foreign powers, and the the man who carries a plume of feathers on his head being 
prompt and rigourous measures enforced by its own go- an esquire, who bears the shield and casque, with its plume 
vemment, that they were enabled to bear up successfully of feathers s the pall-bearers, with batons, being repre- 
against the evils which had oppressed them; and out of sentatives ofknights-companions-at-arms; the men walk- 
the ruins and ashes of their former city, erected a newer ing with wands being supposed to represent gentlqpen- 
and yet more splendid Lisbon than the one which had been ushers, with their wands. Literally, all “ the pomp and 
so suddenly destroyed. circumstance’* with which the baron of high birth, ancient 

_ lineage, numerous heraldic quarterings, and large estates, 

~ was conveyed in the olden time to “ the house appointed 

Tiie French character, in the opinion of Bonaparte, was unto all living,” — are now copied without the slightest 
very fickle. Some one told him that his statue was taken significance or utility — the mere dry form transplanted 
down from the grand pillar. “ Well,” said he, *• what have into another grade and class, to which it is singularly 
they put in its stead !” The answer was—“ The Bourbon inappropriate and oppressive—in the funerals of the middle 
flag.” “ They ought,” said he, “ to have put up a weather- class of society, in those of the humble curate and decent 
cock ” tradesman, and small shopkeeper, and even the first-class 

Professor Anderson, the great magician, having artisan. In this way the cost of funerals is swollen to the 
offered a prize for the best conundrum, 103 were sent in; enormous amount for England and Wales of not less than 
and the pas was awarded to the following:—“ What five millions sterling annually. 

heavenly thing and what earthly thing does a rainy day The best cure for low spirits is business.—One half of 
exercise the same influence over ? The sun and your the melancholy that you run against is caused by indo- 

boots, for it takes the shine out of both.” lence and feather beds. The best fun in the world is ac- 

Love. —The atmosphere breathed by God. tivity. 



LISBON.—CONFLAGRATION OF THE CITY. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF PARIS. 

{Continued from page 31.) 

The terrified lovers now both gave way to tears and 
lamentations. Olivier then proceeded to inform her, that 
having been ordered by Rene Cardillac to attend him about 
midnight, they had both gone ot*t together ; and that his 
master had, in his presence, been attacked and stabbed to 
the heart by an assassin. Trusting he was not seriously 
wounded, he had carried him home, had called up Madeton 
to attend him, and she knew the roet. In the morning the 
people in the bouse gave the alarm ; the police broke 
into the house, and had dragged off Olivier to prison as the 
murdefer of her father. 

Much moved by tills simple recital, and also by Made- 
Ion’s fervent assurance that her lover was innocent. Made¬ 
moiselle De Scuderi was fully disposed to doubt tike guilt 
of the ye »ttg man herself. His previous character was 
most exemplary, and he was regarded by all who knew him 
as a model of regularity and industry. 

When placed before the judges of the Chamber Arden te, 
Olivier bad denied all participation of the deed ; and his 
account coincided precisely with that given by Madelon ; 
and being now fully persuaded that the lovers were inno¬ 
cent, Mademoiselle De Scuderi left no means untried to 
obtain every information concerning the dreadful deed, and 
to rescue from the dreadful fate which surrounded them 
these two innocent but suspected persons. 

Early the next morning the kind-hearted benefactress 
of these unfortunate young lovers paid a visit to the 
President la Regine, and laid before him the substance of 
the narrative which Madelon had giveD. This high func¬ 
tionary, however,—though treating his guest with great 
politeness and respect—put quite another face upon the 
matter, and looked upon Madelon as no other than a guilty 
accomplice. In order to convince De Scuderi of the con¬ 
firmed guilt of Olivier, who had undergone a rigorous 
examination before the judges, he proceeded to give her 
an account of it, which he doubted not would at once 
remove all her misapprehensions, as he termed them. 

“ To commence,” began the president, “ Rene Cardillac, 
a worthy and respected man, is found murdered—no one 
knows anything of the affair but this Olivier Brusson and 
Madelon—they are lovers—a dagger is found in the house 
which fits exactly with the wound—he says his master was 
attacked in the street, yet he makes no efforts to secure the 
assassin. This man, Cardillac, was never known to be out 
after nine o’clock of an evening—an old gentleman living 
on the same floor, hears the goldsmith go down stairs 
exactly at nine o'clock on the night in question, bolt the 
outward door, and then returning up-stairs, read prayers 
to his daughter, and finally retire to his bed-room. The 
whole house was quiet till after midnight, and no one 
was heard to unbolt or go out at this door, which opens 
with a heavy grating noise. The wound being of the same 
description as those by which so many of our worthy fellow- 
citizens have fallen, proves, beyond a doubt, that this 
Olivier was connected with a band of miscreants who have 
lately held in mockery all the attempts cf justice to detect 
them.” 

“But as to this poor girl—the innocent Madelon? 
What proof have you ago tost her?” inquired De Scuderi, 
of the stern president. ! 

“ Ha !—poor innocent girl, indeed!” he replied, with a 
sneer. “ Who can say that she is not glad of her parent’s 
death? It is only for hot lover’s sake that her tears flow 
so freely. You must uweuse me. my dear lady, if I am 
compelled, 0*0 lotag, to te W W r e tui* hypocritical favourite 
from your protection, and ptaoe her, for better security, 
within the Walls of the Concfogerie.” 

At this dr e ad ful proposal, a fit of trembling pemrikd 
the whole fhnwe of the kind-hearted lady. It seemed to 
her, that in the p W s cw Pe of this stem minister of the law, 
all innocenoekudvftrtwe were destroyed by a horrible sus¬ 
picion, and that hfmUrtlky and mercy were looked upon as 
weak-mindedness and‘CStmus. As she was about to take 
her leave, a sudden thought arose in her mind, and turning 
to the president, she inquired,— 


ILLUSTRATED NEWS. 

“ Would an interview be granted with this unhappy 
Olivier in his prison ?” 

“ Oh, certainly,” replied the president, with an ironical 
smile. “I perceive, my lady, you are more inclined to 
trust to your own benevolent impulses than to any legal 
proofs. As you wish, therefore, to try this Olivier, after 
your own manner, the gates of his prison shall be opened 
to you, and the prisoner ordered to attend you.” 

“ You have my best thanks for this kindness,” answered 
the lady, “ which I hope will prove succeaafnl.” 

Upon arriving at the Conciegerie, De Scuderi was con¬ 
ducted into a large and dismal ante-room, when the noise 
of chains and fetters soon announced the arrival of Olivier 
Brusson. Directly the lady set her eyes on this man, she 
grew deadly pole, sad uttering an exclamation of terror, 
sank fainting on.a bench. Her eyes beheld the same 
man who had thrown the letter into her carriage a few 
days since, and whom Martiniere had recognised as the 
h e a r e r of the mysterious ceefcet to her house. These sad 
recollec ti en s overcame all her merciful interpositions; and 
really considering this unhappy youth as one of a dreadful 
gang of midnight assassins, she at once quitted the prison 
without having the promised interview. 

During her journey home the mind of the generous 
lady was subject to many painful surmises. Viewing 
Olivier as a guilty man, caused her to have her suspicions 
as to the purity of Madelon’s protestations. Might not 
those bitter tears and those heart-rending exclamations be 
merely caused by the terror of beholding her lover on the 
scaffold, or, indeed, of herself becoming a victim to the 
same punishment ? She gave encouragement to these new 
suspicions; for the dreadful words of the president still 
rang in her ears; and with this fixed resolution, she 
alighted from her carriage. 

Upon entering her room, the trembling Madelon was 
there awaiting her arrival. She threw herself at her feet 
as she entered, and with clasped hands and uplifted eyes, 
she inquired, in the most piteous accents,— 

” Dear lady, have you brought me any hopes of conso¬ 
lation?” 

De Scuderi, with a painful effort, assumed a sternness 
of manner, to which the poor girl had, as yet, been a 
stranger, and repulsing the prostrate Madelon, as she 
knelt before her, replied,— 

“ Begone! and grieve no more for the fate of a mur¬ 
derer, who now awaits a just punishment for his crime. 
God grant that a similar weight of guilt may not also 
weigh upon your own soul. Leave me !” 

“ Do yow, then, desert us ?” shrieked the poor girl, as 
she sank to the ground. “ Then may Heaven have mercy 
upon the innocent. All hope on earth is lost” 

As she thus gave herself up to a fit of despair, Madelon 
covered her face with her hands and wept bitterly. 

Leaving the weeping girl in charge of Martiniere, the 
benevolent but doubting lady retired into another room. 
Heart-broken, and nearly disgusted with such a world of 
deceit and hypocrisy, she bitterly complained of her capri¬ 
cious destiny, which had thus entangled her in this mys¬ 
terious and intricate adventure. While she was thus 
giving way to a gloomy turn of meditations, she overheard 
a conversation between Madelon and Martiniere in the 
next room. 

“ What hope can there be for me now, since the only 
friend 1 thought I had on earth has been deluded by these 
cruel men. Wretched, wretched Madelon!—poor unfor¬ 
tunate Olivier!” 

The sorrowful accents in which this was uttered, touched 
Mademoiselle De Scuderi to the heart, and at once brought 
back all her former tenderness and sympathy for the un- 
■ fortunate young girl. She now again thought that there 
: might be some hidden mystery which thus shrouded them 
I with suspicion, more than their own guilt, which, perhaps, 

I if once revealed, would c ompl e tel y prove their innocence. 
Her musings were at this moment interrupted by the 
entrance of Baptiste, who informed her mistress that the 
j chief officer of police, Desgrais, requested an immediate 
I interview. Concluding at once that this visit related in 
; some way to her unhappy protegC, the lady ordered him 
to be admitted at once. 
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“ The president, noble lady,” began Desgrais, speaking 
out of breath, as he entered the room, “ has sent me to re¬ 
quest your immediate presence at the prison. Our pri¬ 
soner, Olivier Brusson, has behaved like a madman since 
he was permitted to see your ladyship; before that time 
he was quite sullen and reserved, but now he seems as if 
he wished to make a confession; but will reveal nothing to 
any other person than yourself. He asserts that he is per¬ 
fectly innocent of the crime with which he is charged, 
although he deserves to be punished, as he says, for other 
offences. Our humble request to you, therefore, madame, 
is, that you will have the goodness to hear the depositions 
of this young man in private/' 

“What!” replied the young lady, much chagrined 
at the language of the officer, “ do you then call upon me 
to act the part of a confessor in this horrible mystery ? —to 
make me an agent—a secret go-between of your criminal 
court? No, no; I will never do it The sight of that 
dreadful dungeon makes me tremble while I think of it” 
“Your ladyship forgets,” added the officer, in a sneering 
tone, “ that this unfortunate young man is about to be 
placed under the torture, in order to bring him to confess. 
Now, as your intentions and actions are ever on the side of 
humanity and mercy, see what a world of agonies you may 
be the means of preventing from becoming the portion of 
this unhappy wretch. Besides, your ladyship need have 
no ilnpleasant recollections of the dismal interior of the 
Conciergerie, for the prisoner could be brought here, to 
your own apartment, in the middle of the night You need 
be under no apprehension as to his intentions; for, since 
he saw you, he has scarcely ceased from invoking the 
blessing of Heaven upon you, for your kindly interference 
in behalf of the young girl, Madelon ” 

Mademoiselle De Scuderi remained for a while silent; 
she would willingly have forgone this dreaded interview, 
but thinking it might be the means of removing the 
mystery with which the whole affair seemed surrounded, 
she, at length, agreed to see Olivier in her own house that 
night, at the hour of twelve. 

To be continued. 


An Incident in the Lipe op the Duke op Wel¬ 
lington. —In the neighbourhood of his father’s residence, 
in the county of Meath, the future duke, then a lad, was 
one of a party, which, after the manner of the times, had 
indulged in free potations until a late period of the night. 
Mr. Wellesley, or, as the name then was, Wesley, managed 
to escape from his companions, and, retiring to his bed, 
fell fast asleep. His absence was observed, and his retreat 
detected. It was determined that he should return. One 
of the party, more or less drunken than the rest, snatched 
up a loaded pistol, and carefully drawing the ball with 
which it was loaded, proceeded to the bedside to discharge 
the powder at the head of the sleeper. He fired. Mr. 
Wellesley was, of course, awoke, and was forced to get up, 
dress himself, and was brought back in triumph to the 
party. In the morning, however, it was found that the 
ramrod of the pistol had passed through the pillow, close 
by where the head of the future conqueror of Napoleon 
must have been. With all the care that his assailant had 
taken to draw the ball, he had left, unconsciously, in its 
place the ramrod; and but that the same potations that 
confused his perceptions unsteadied his hand, when he 
pointed the pistol at the young sleeper's head, that might 
have ended the career of the Hon. Arthur Wellesley.— 
Dublin University Magazine . 

It is said that M. de Lamartine intends to retire to the 
East, and that the Sultan has given to him an immense 
tract of country, situated within a few hours' journey of 
Smyrna, and forming part of the domains of the Crown. 

The Best Plan Possible. —“ How do you accomplish 
bo much in so short a time ? Have you any particular 
plan?” “ I have. When I have any particular thing to 
do, I go and do it” 

Bad Temper. —A jar of household vinegar, wherein all 
the pearls of happiness are dissolved. 

Genius is the wand of an enchanter—talent the strength 
of a giant 
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Punch's Pocket Book for 1850.—Illustrated by John 
Leech, Richard Doyle, and H. K. Browne. Punch 
Office. 

Mr. Punch has again issued his useful and facetious 
little annual, in the shape of his Pocket Book for 1850. 
The illustrations are full of wit and spirit; but the first, or 
principal one, wants the point and humour of its com¬ 
panions. The letter-press is as light and amusing as 
Punch's sketches generally are ; and we think we are right 
in recognising the talent of some of his weekly contributors 
in the pages of his annual. 

The following extracts are amongst some of its best 
material:— 

FANCIES IN AN OMNIBUS. 

[/a a Ride from Piccadilly to Ike Bank.] 

- Interesting and significant is woman with a bundle, a bag, 

and a bonnet-box I 11 touchingly preaches to thoughtless man what 
the dear creatures have to bear in this life. 

-Sweeter still is woman, with a little boy and a big hoop. 

Beautifully suggestive of wedlock, pledge of love, and a whole round 
i of happiness. 

1 - How close the atmosphere ! What an odour! Yes, the 

cause is plain. That person with moustachios and tip has entered 
the ’bus, bearing about him notice of an over-due bill; for bills, like 
venison, get high with keeping. Alas ! can there be a worse odour 
than cent per cent f 

-If cats really see in the dark, why should that old woman 

ever burn a rushlight ? 

-The man who brings a dog into an omnibus deserves to be 

I bitten to atoms by wild fleas, and scattered to the blankets! 

# -What a beautiful rose in the hand of that virgin (she wears no 

ring). Sweet maid! We could hold you in our heart, even as we 
would bear that rose in our button-hole, but that we already have a 
wife and eight children. 

-We will wager ourselves a bottle of Burgundy that the female 

at our side demands to be “ set down at Swan and Edgar’s.*—Ha ! 
ha! We have won. Well, a debt to a man’s own stomach is a debt 
of honour, and must and shall be paid! 

-We would give our hand to assist this lady into the ’bus; but 

we do not like to be thought the Captain of the Swell Mob, and 
withered with a frown accordingly. 

-Momus wished for a glass window in every man's breast. If 

that money-lender was so glased, would he even then show any 
bowels ? 

-The philosopher in a 'bus is a man who keeps his own car¬ 
riage for threepence a drive; and benignly suffers strangers to ride 
with him. 

-There are Three Graces of life and Three Furies. The Graces 

are L. S. D., when you possess them, and the Furies when you want 

them. 

-The man just come in looks like a philanthropist; but who 

through the face can fathom the heart ? Even that man may have 
shunned a fellow-creature wishing to serve him (with a writ). 

- Whon a widow in weeds desires “ to be set down at the 

Bank,” it aomehow sounds like a challenge to the ring 1 

-Is that man an alderman or a ticket-porter keeping holiday ? 

Who shall decide? How many a man has a turtle-soup taste with 
only a mutton-broth pocket 1 

— After all, St. Paul's Church is nothing to St. Peter’s.* But, 

then, what can we expect for twopence l 

-Of two evils, there is always the lesser. And, turn it 

as we may, a child with the small-pox in an omnibus is a trifle worse 
than a wet umbrella. 


THE GROCER’S SONG. 

Tweee vain, in a world such as this, 

Our hearts upon joy to be fixing, 

When ’tis clear that our grief and our bliss, 
Like our teas, are the better for mixing. 

’Gainst my lot I have formerly cried, 

But I’m wiser for living the longer! 

Fate's family black I have tried, 

The rougher’s not always the stronger. 

If in life’s bitter cup should be found 
An ounce of the black tea of sorrow, 

They swell it to nearly a pound, 

In the tears of affliction to-morrow. 

Dry your eyes, and behave like a man, 

Of time there is none to be wasted; 

Perchance in the neighbouring can 
Are the sweetest of sugars untasted. 

Though vainly I've looked the world through, 
Like a wasp in the shop of a grocer ; 

Life’s saccharine matter for you 
May he both more abundant and closer. 

So a fig for the sorrowful heart! 

With cowardice who would be branded? 

And ne’er act a sycophant’s part; 

If you’re sugary, always be candid. 
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Sketches from tf)t Erittefj Jfttttsenm. 



The visitor to the British Museum cannot fail to observe 
amongst the collection of Egyptian antiquities, the frag¬ 
ment of a colossal statue, of which only the head and the 
breast remain. This statue has been erroneously called the 
“ younger” Memnon, through a mistake of one Norden, a 
Danish traveller, who visited Egypt in 1737. But it is 
now generally acknowledged that the real statue of Memnon, 
is neither the one in the British Museum nor the larger 
one still lying at Thebes in fragments. Be that as it may, 
several ancient writers speak of a large temple at Thebes, 
on the west side of the Nile, to which was given the name 
of the Memnonium or Memnon's temple; and it was from 
this building that Norden the Danish traveller obtained 
this disputed object of Egyptian sculpture. A legend was 
formerly in existence concerning it, that when the rays of 
the sun first struck the statue it sent forth a sound re¬ 
sembling the snapping of the string of a lute. The left 
shoulder of the statue is broken, and there is a large hole 
drilled in the right shoulder. Both are said to be the work 
of the French, who visited Thebes during the occupation of 
Egypt by the French army in 1800. The material of 
which this colossal statue is constructed is a fine-grained 
granite, found in quarries in the south of Egypt; and the 
bust consists of one solid block of this stone, of two different 
colours,—the sculptor has wisely chosen the red part to 
form the face. The following are the principal dimensions 
of this colossal work of ancient art:— 


ft. in. 

The whole height of the bust. 8 — 9 

Round the shoulders and breast. 15 — 3 

From the forehead to the chin . 3 — 3$ 


From these dimensions it may be inferred that the entire 
figure would be about 24-feet high, if complete; which is 
nearly half the height of the real Memnon, who still throws 
his long shadow at sun-rise over the plains of Thebes. 


The Riddler, No. 1. 

Complete, I’m a fruit that is known to you all: 
If beheaded, a grain you will see very small ; 
Behead me once more, and like magic you'll find 
An animal often to mischief inclined. 


No. 2. 

“ Cut off my head.—and singular I am ! 

Cut off my tail,—and plural l appear ; 

Cut off my head and tail,—and strange to say,— 
My middle's left, and yet there’s nothing there. 
What is my tail, cut off? A roaring river; 

What is my head cut off? A sounding sea , 
Within whose eddying depths I peaceful play, 
The parent of soft sounds, but mute for ever." 

The Solutions will be given in our next. 


Singular Adventure of an English Sai lor.— The Roman 
correspondent of the Daily News gives a romantic little history of 
one of the wounded in the seige of Rome, an English sailor, named 
James Block During the revolution at Genoa, and the attack 
upon the city by the Piedmontese troops, under General La Mar¬ 
mora, the Vengeance British ship-of war was stationed off the har¬ 
bour, and Block formed part of a boat’s crew sent in the cutter to 
warn a steamer from attempting to come into port, under the guns 
1 of the fortress. Returning towards evening, one or two officers 
landed, instead of going immediately on board, and the boat's crew 
took the opportunity of sending one of their number up into the 
town to purchase some rum. James Block was selected for the 
office, and arrived safely at a spirit shop; but what with the dark¬ 
ness and the similarity of one narrow tortuous street with another, 
our hero took a wrong turn, floundered deeper and deeper into the 
maze of lanes with wkich Genoa abounds, and found the recocare 
gradus so difficult that he only came to a halt when arrested by a 
night patrol, and carried to a guard-house. As he spoke no Italian, 
very little communication could take place between him and the 
soldiers ; but he managed to explain that he belonged to a ship-of- 
war, and was fed and well treated for four days, when, the city 
having capitulated, his enptors took him on board a steamer with 
them, and brought him down to Civita Vecchia, and subsequently 
to Rome, where he was regularly clothed, armed, and enrolled in 
the con>s, which appears to have been a detachment of Lombards ; 
for, being entirely ignorant of the language, the poor fellow had but 
a very indistinct idea of his new companions, or of his future 
destiny. Garibaldi, however, soon let him into the mystery, by 
taking his corps to Velletri, where he went through the battle against 
the Neapolitans without any damage, and returned to Rome in time 
to be present at the attack of the French on the Porta San Pan- 
crazio. It was in making a sally, and exposing himself with the 
rash valour of a true British tar,—his mettle doubly roused by 
finding himself opposed to his traditional national enemy,—that poor 
Jem Block received a wound in the head, his recovery from which 
seems to be almost a miracle. The ball entered his right cheek 
bone, and came out at his left ear;—fragments of the lead, cut by 
their encounter with the facial bones, alio worked their way out, or 
were extracted from the neck. Insensible for many days, it was 
only to a vigorous constitution, and the assiduous and unremitting 
care with which he was treated in the hospital, that he owed his 
recovery. He has now been abroad two days, is rather weak, and 
very deaf on the left side; and with the money he has received from 
the consulate and the hospital funds, is going to Civita Vecchia to 
look for his ship, after his involuntary and eventful absence—an 
absence the more to be regretted by him, as besides the sufferings he 
has gone through, he will, probably, lose the little savings, con¬ 
sisting of fifteen pounds, which he left on board the Vengeance, and 
which forms his whole property. 

Good and Bad News. —Bad news enfeebles the heart, oppresses 
the lungs, and partially suspends both the mental and operative 
faculties. Grief wans the cheek; shame flushes, fear blanches, 
and joy illuminates it. Surprise spurs the pulse into a gallop. 
Delirium infuses energy. A powerful emotion often kills the body 
at a stroke. Sophocles, Diagoras, and Chili died of joy at the 
Grecian games. Muley Moloc, on seeing his urmy give way, rallied 
his panic-stricken troops, rolled back the tide of battle, shouted 
victory, and died. The door-keeper of CongTess expired, on hearing 
that Cornwallis had surrendered. The severity of an advertisement 
exposing the political career of that able statesman, Edmund Burke, 
is supposed to have hastened his death. Lagrave, the Parisian, 
died when it was told him that the musical prize, for which he was 
a competitor, had been adjudged to another. Leonardo da Vinci, 
for his extraordinary acquirements, was invited to the French court, 
where, after some time, he fell sick ; Francis the Pint coming to see 
him, he raised himself in the bed to acknowledge the honour which 
was done him by that visit. The king warmly embraced him ; and 
Leonardo, fainting at the same time, expired in the arms of that 
great monarch. 

Blushing is a suffusion, less seen in those who hare the most 
occasion for it. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


F. B.— The word Autocrat meant “governor by himself alone.” It it 
derived from 44 autocratorthe name given to the Athenian 
general, when, in particular catet, unlimited authority over the 
troops teas entrusted to him, and he teas not bound to give an 
account of hit proceedings. Thus Aristides t cat the autocrator 
in the battle of Plalcea. In modern timet the word 44 autocrat ” 
is used in politics for a ruler with absolute power. Thus the 
Emperor of Russia is styled Autocrat of all the Russians. Some 
writers on morals apply this power to man to represent his 
power over his own conduct. 

S. R.S — Eighteen pounds of coal are required to convert a cubic foot 
of water into steam , at a pressure of fifty pounds to the square 
inch, 

[ M. Johsson .—Kentucky is so called from the name of its river, a 
name signifying a river of blood. 

Cleophus .—Books and papers were formerly sold only at stalls, and 
the dealers were therefore called stationers. 

I R. —It thanked for the contribution. 

I W. T. T.— The Duke of Wellington was born May 1, 1769. v 

, Florizel the Fair.— The Poetry sent is not quite the thing, but 
we shall be happy to hear from you again. 
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THE RETTTBH 07 SIB JAMBS BOSS. 


or many months past universal 
anxiety has existed regarding the fate 
ot our brave countryman, Sir John 
Franklin and his adventurous com¬ 
panions. The recent return of Sir 
James Ross’s Expedition,—though, 
we regret to say, unsuccessful in its 
primary object, has not been devoid 
of interest, as the following narrative, 
published in the Morning Herald, 
will amply testify:— 

- The last account* from tlie Expedition were from Uppernavick, 
via the Danish Consul. The ships started thence on the 20th of 
July, and worked up along the east coast, opposite Melville Monu¬ 
ment, in Melville Bay. long. 75 d eg., 35 lat., when they crossed over 
to the middle sea, and finally got through ft, August 19. They then 
ran down to Pond’s Bay, the western coast of Baffin’s Bay, the set¬ 
tlement of the natives, and where the whalers annually visit, and 
arrived there on the 22nd of August. No one landed here, but the 
ships coasting along as far as Possession Mount, reached there on 
the 26th: and Lieutenant M’Clure and the surgeon of the Investi¬ 
gator went ashore. Here they accidentally discovered, under a cairn 
or beacon, a bottle left by Parry, bearing an inscription, “ Hecla and 
Griper,” of which they took possession, erected another cairn, and 
deposited a copper cylinder, with information of the objects of the 
Expedition. The ships then proceeded towards Cape York, up . 
Barrow’s Straits, on the western shore, where all was clear water, no | 
fee whatever being visible. At Cape York a beacon and flag staff 


were erected, and cylinders deposited. From this place ice was seen 
extending right across Prince Regent’s Inlet; consequently the 
ships stood towards the north, for Cape Fellfoot, upon the north 
shore of Barrow’s Straits, early in September, and on the 7th of that 
month stood across to Leopold, the place of rendezvous; and here 
getting entangled in the ice, were swept past the island, but subse¬ 
quently got free, and entered Port Leopold, a spacious harbour, with 
excellent groundings and deep water, on the 11th of September, 
1846. Here were immediately deposited three months’ provisions 
for each ship, on shore at whaler’s Point, at the entrance of the 
harbour. The harbour at that time was perfectly clear of ice. 

The provisions were deposited with all despatch, under the im¬ 
pression that the Expedition would start the next morning; but on 
the 12th, from the significant appearance of the young ice setting in 
very sharp, and the probability of being frozen in at a more dis¬ 
advantageous position, Sir James Ross was induced to delay his 
departure, and ultimately to make this anchorage his winter 
quarters, this being the most eligible point of departure in the 
ensuing spring. In the course of a few days, Sir James's predictions 
were verified the harbour continued to freeze over, alternately 
freezing and clearing until about the 24th, when the ice became 
settled. 

The crew were now employed to cut a canal forty feet wide, 
leading in towards the north-east side of the harbour, and protected 
by Whaler’s Point from any heavy pressure of ice setting in from the 
inlet or Barrow's 8traits. This harbour was found to be most com¬ 
modious and safe, with good depth of water and sandy bottom. The 
ice was perfectly flat and frozen over with as plain a surface as the 
8erpentine in January. The ships were moored abreast each other, 
about two hundred yards apart. As soon as they were frozen in, 
they were housed over from the forecastle to the mizen-mast, and 
the anchors were weighed and stowed. 

The crews then commenced building a wall of snow, seven feet 
high, from one ship to the other, to facilitate communication; and 
the next thing was the erecting of an observatory for each ship for 
magnetic observations. They were composed entirely of snow, with 
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plates of ice for the windows. They were six feet high inaide, and 
built of snow bricks one foot thick aud two feet long, cut out with a 
cutlass and well-squared and trimmed, these little houses displaying 
Wasteful, varied, and, in some instances, fantastic forms of archi¬ 
tecture. The wall of communication required great attention, from 
the accumulation of snow. The sun was not seen from the 9th of 
November until the 9th of February from the ship; but from the top 
of a hill, N.E., Cape Leopold, a sight was caught of him so early as 
the 26th of January. During the long evenings, from October till 
May, schools were formed along the midship part of the lower decks, 
which were well attended by the young men, who were instructed in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, on V>ard the Enterprise, by the 
clerk, and a youngster from Greenwich School, named GruaseU, 
second class volunteer, taught the pupils navigation. Many of the 
scholars made great progress in their studies during the six months. 
Ample time was allowed to the crews of both ships to meet each 
other; and games of foot-ball, and other exercises relieved the 
monotony which surrounded them. 

During the whole of that dreary winter the only other living 
animals seen were the white foxes. These were not allowed to be 
shot, but as many were taken alive as could be trapped, and about 
forty were then sent away, with copper collars round their necks, 
upon which were stamped the names of the ships, and'the localities 
or the depdts of provisions, See. As it was well known that these 
foxes travel an immense distance, this measure was resorted to with 
the view of making them the possible medium of acquainting the 
missing parties with the means taken for their relief and succour. 
The foxes were caught in a barrel, converted Into a door-trap; and 
to show the intensity of the cold, it may be stated that the poor little 
animals, in endeavouring to escape, often attempted to gnaw the 
Iron bars, when in many cases their tongues adhered to the iron, 
and were frozen off, when they were killed from motives of 
humanity. The foxes were facetiously denominated "Twopenny 
Postmen.” The thermometer at this time was about 15 deg. below 
xero; but the Sylvester stove apparatus, which answered admirably 
well, always kept the lower decks at a temperature of between 55 
and 60 deg. 

Christraas-day and New Year’s-day were kept as seasons of fun 
and Jollity. Double allowance of spirits and provisions were served 
out, and every one fared sumptuously. The health of the Queen 
was drunk with devoted loyalty and enthusiasm by the gallant little 
band; "absent friends,” and "sweethearts and wives,” were not 
forgotten; and the dance and song enlivened the festivities. For a 
few hours the outward world was forgotten in the joyous realization 
of the comforts and happiness of home. 

The crews during the winter were also employed in making tools 
and portable apparatus for travelling in the spring; and some parties 
were employed in laying down gravel on the ice, to facilitate the 
cutting of the passage out of the ships from the harbour at the 
proper season. The gravel, which was taken from the shore on 
sledges, was laid so as to absorb the sun's rays, which, acting upon 
the ice, predisposed it to rot and to melt away. This work very 
much assisted the arduous task of cutting a canal out of the harbour 
of fifty feet wide, and two miles and a half long. These and other 
exercises during winter somewhat acclimated the men, and inured 
them to sustain the privations which they subsequently encountered 
in the searching expeditions. All around Leopold Harbour nothing 
was seen but snow rocks 1,100 feet high, bounded on each side, and 
a narrow low ridge enclosed the harbour northward. There were 
very few icebergs seen from this point. 

Sir James Ross began to send out detached parties at the early 
part of the month of April. From the Enterprise Sir James was the 
first to go himself, and with Mr. Chayne and a party of ten men, left 
the ship, and proceeded, with a quantity of bread, preserved meats, 
fuel, and skins, fifteen miles to the westward. He was accompanied 
by Lieutenant Barnard and a party from the Investigator, the pro¬ 
visions being carried on two sledges. They penetrated as far as 
Cape Hurd. Another party from both ships, under Lieutenant 
Robinson (Investigator) and Lieutenant Brown (Enterprise), and 
Mr. Adams, assistant-surgeon (Investigator), were despatched on 
similar service, and proceeded about fifteen miles southward. They 
deposited their provisions about fifteen miles north of Elwin Bay. 
Both parties suffered severely from this expedition, being most of 
them blinded by the snow drifts. 

It was arranged that the principal expedition should leave the 
ships on the 15th of May. Tne morning did not give any indication 
of fine weather, for the wind blew high, and the snow was a foot and 
a half deep. About six o’clock, however, in the evening, the weather 
moderated, and the party started, with three hearty cheers from the 
ships. It was composed of Sir James Ross, Lieutenant M'dintock, 
and twelve seamen of the Enterprise; the first lieutenant, Mr. 
M'Clure, having been left in charge of the sbip. They were absent 
exactly forty days. They carried with them preserved meats, wfck 
supplies of pork, biscuits, and rum, and also their sleeping appa¬ 
ratus, which consisted of tarpaulins, to spread out on the snow to 
prevent the heat of their bodies from thawing it, bufibio ropes to lie 
upon, their blanket bags, in which they ensconced themselves, and 
racoon-akin blankets, to serve as counterpanes; they also had two 
sledges, six men to each, and two tents. They travelled to the 
westward, from Capa Clarenee around the eoast as for as Cape 
Bunny, about a hundred miles upon the shore of North Somerset. 
Here, as we have already stated, they found the eoast which had 
been up to that time unexplored, trending to the southward. They 
pursued that course about 146 milas further, at the extreme point of 
which they erected a calm, and deposited cylinders therein, with 
the usual notices, dating them 5th of June, 1849. They bad by this 
time shortened their previsions, and the men ware so knocked up, 
that Sir James was reluctantly compelled to return. From the 
extreme point they reached they could see the coast southward for 
forty miles further. The ice in this direction was pressed up in 
soma parts to the height of between fifty and sixty feet. They wot, 


In this expedition, eight ptarmigan and a few ducks. On the 
western coast they saw the remnants of an Esquimaux hut, and the 
relics of a deer's antlers, which were supposed to have been there for 
at least a century; and from the appearance of the ice in this direc¬ 
tion, there was no possibility of any ships having penetrated in that 
direction—at *11 events that season. Every one was on the sick list, 
with the excet tionof Lieutenant M'Clintock. Many were also froet- 
b'tten. A fatigue party from the Investigator, under Captain Bird, 
with Dr. Robertson, accompanied this expedition for five days, and 
then returned, all of whom were pretty well knocked up In the 
course of this journey the whole party were charged by an immense 
bear, Bruin walked boldly us to them, sod was only checked in 
hishdvance by an attempt to fire at him. Of the entire number of 
guns levelled, however, the only fire-arm that went off was lieu¬ 
tenant M‘Clintock’s. The ball took effect, but Hie old gentleman 
did not seem to care much about it; he merely scratched his head 
with his paw, stopped within fifteen yards, and then turned his back 
upon them and walked off, with a most contemptuous air. The 
track of blood which marked his retirement in the snow, showed 
that he was wounded. The fatigue party proceeded just as far as 
the eastern side of Cape Rennell, about forty miles from the ships, 
and returned, after supplying the other party with their stock of 
provisions. 

The second party consisted of Lieutenant Robinson, of the Inves¬ 
tigator, and eight men. They proceeded down along the western 
side of Prince Regent’s Inlet, until they arrived at Fury Point. 
Here they found the provisions of the Fury, all in a good state of 
preservation; and Sir John RosPs ” Somerset House,” standing in 
good order. A tent was erected inside, in which they lit some fires, 
and here Lieutenant Robinson was obliged to leave two of hia party, 
who were too much fatigued to go any further. With the remainder 
he pnshed on to Crenwell Bay, about 25 miles distant, where he 
erected a cairn, and deposited the usual contents. By order of the 
Captain, he desjroyed all the gunpowded at Fury Beach. 

On returning to the wreck of the Fury, he picked up his invalids, 
and came back to the ship after an absence of three weeks, having 
just one day’s provisions remaining. This party saw some young 
seals and lots or bears, but had no time for sport or pursuit. 

The third party, tinder Lieut. Barnard, consisted of himself. Dr. 
Anderson, and four men (Investigator). They proceeded to the north 
shore of Barrow’s Straits, as far as Cape Hurd. A fatigue party 
under Mr. Creswell, (mate of Investigator) accompanied by Mr. 
Barnard as far as Leopold Island, where they bivouacked for the 
night. They endeavoured to procure a supply of fowl for the sick, 
but did not succeed. 

This party witnessed a very natural, and at the same time an easy 
mode of descent from an height of about 700 feet. A bear squatted 
himself down on his hams, slid from top to bottom at railway speed, 
steadying himself with great judgment by his paws in his rapid 
descent. 

Lieut. Barnard fixed a beacon and notices at Cape Hurd, and then 
fried to push up a short distance to the westward, along the shore; 
but as the weather was very bad, the wind blowing very strong, and 
having only a week’s provisions, they were compelled to return at 
the end of six days. 

A fourth party, consisting of four men under Lieut. Brown, 
(Enterprise) and a fatigue party, composed of Mr. Court (second 
master) and four seamen, accompanying them about 10 miles, set off 
in an easterly direction, across the ice, from the eastern nameless 
shore of Prince Regent's Inlet. They were absent seven days, and 
had exhausted all their provisions when they returned. They had 
very bad weather, so thick that no observations could be taken, and 
were obliged to steer by compass (Capt. Gator's). The sun was only 
visible twice, just before midnight and just before morning. They 
went across to a place called the Peak, a remarkable peaked hill in 
Parry’s chart. Here they erected a cairn as conspicuously as possible, 
and made the usual deposits, On the east coast they found a re¬ 
markable difference as compared with the west coast. On lifting the 
stones on the former coast they found small quantities of water. 
Half way across the inlet the ice was perfectly smooth: but towards 
the eastern shore the ice got so exceedingly rough and " hummocky” 
that Mr. Brown was obliged to leave the sledges about seven miles off 
shore, and picked them up again on his return, alter they had erected 
a cairn, &c. In the passage back they suffered from the snow-drift, 
and the temperature was down to 12 degs. below zero. They saw 
a flock of gulls, and several bear tracks, during their expedition. 
During one night, or day rather, a bear must have passed close to 
their resting-place, as his track was fresh on the snow round the tent 
when the party awoke. 

Sir James Ross returned to the ship on the 22nd June in the 
middle of the night, with only one day’s provisions left. They were 
most glad tm see him safe again, and all hands cheered heartily from 
both ship* as he neared them. Capt. Bird was beginning to be 
anxious about his worthy chief, and a party was ordered to be got 
ready to pr oemi Id meet him the day following, had he not returned. 
As it was, a detachment waa sent out to his relief on his appearing 
in sight. The gaHaat ©Ulcer returned the same way he went. 

A little time was aew devoted to rest, relaxation, and doctoring, 
and m eoon as the parties had sufficiently recovered, the cutting the 
canal was commenced, the ships having in the mean time been 
caulked and refitted. 

The praoeee of enttfisg through the ice wae a most arduous one.— 
The line having been marked out by the offices*, 15 and 18 feet iee 
saws were art to work with triaaglee; and cut an an average 200 feet 
in a day; four saws, and sometimes six saws wore employed at once, 
lha ice being from three feet to five feet thick. 

The ships first moved a little down the canal about the 6th of 
August, and then, watching and seizing every opportunity, they 
gradually got down to the entrance; the ice in the inlet having re¬ 
ceded considerably from the harbour, created a little motion, which 
assisted in some degree in breaking up the ice at the entrance of the 
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harbour. On the 28th the shipe got in open water, and stood out to 
the northward 'with the intention of going to Melville Island (as we 
have before stated) till the 1st of September, when on the morning 
watch of that day, thick weather prevailing, and the wind blowing 
hard, the iee gradually filled in all round, and finally encircled both { 
ship*—first the Enterprise, then the Investigator, in spite of all her I 
efforts to keep out. She at last took up a berth as near as she 
could to her consort, at about a mile. All communication was here 
cut off, except by signal, and from this time the ships drifted per¬ 
fectly helpless, until the 25 th of September, when they cleared the 
pack off Pond's Bay, having drifted about 240 miles. The aspect was 
indeed cheerless as they gradually approached the western shore of 
Baffin's Bay, a coast which has proved ratal to so many whalers. On 
the 24th they had a strong breeie, and on the 25th open water was 
observed at a distance of about five or six miles, and as soon as the 
Ice split up sail was made upon both ships, and on the forenoon of 
the 25th after crashing through the ice for about 36 hours, they suc¬ 
ceeded in getting quite clear. The ships now stood right across to 
the eastern shore of Baffin’s Bay for the purpose of clearing the 
middle ice, and first saw the land October S, which was the coast of 
Greenland, called Sanderson's Hope, near Uppernavick. With 
baffling winds aad thick weather, the ships now made the best of 
their way southward, passing an immense multitude of gigantic ice¬ 
bergs, varying front 100 to 300 feet high, and from a quarter to half-a- 
mile in length. 

These tremendous bergs often came between and threatened the 
ships with destruction, and were a source off perpetual harass, 
often exciting much apprehension from their colour, or rather thair 
colourless appearance. It was indeed, a task of no ordinary skill and 
ability sometimes to steer clear of them. On the 25th the two ships 
first communicated since they began to drift, and now joyfully ex¬ 
changed cheers of congratulation at their narrow eaoape. On the 
18th they rounded Cape Farewell, and from thence had a good 
passage with strong westerly gales, till they made the Orkneys on the 
29th ult., and Scarborough on the 3rd of Neremher. On Sunday, 
the 4th, they got a pilot, fresh beef, and vegetable#—a great treat to 
all on board—and picked up the steamer off Lowesteff on Thursday 
night, when from that time to Saturday they wore employed in 
dragging (they cannot tow) the Enterprise to Purfleet, and the In¬ 
vestigator to Woolwich,—the latter reaching Woolwich in the after¬ 
noon, and the former having been towed up on Sunday morning. 

In the course of the voyage there were shot three bears, two or 
three seals, many swans, geese, and ducks, and more than 3,000 
looms. 

Circumstances having thus prevented Sir James Rom 
from successfully terminating his mission, the public mind 
still remains in doubt respecting the safety of Sir John 
Franklin and his party. We, however, trust that another 
Expedition will be despatched, and that we may yet have 
-'the gratification of recording the return of the missing 
adventurers. 

In conneetion with this subject, the following brief 
acconnt of some of the Expeditions sent out by this country 
with the view of discovering any communication between 
the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, may be interesting:—The 
first attempt was made in 1553, by Willoughby and Chan¬ 
cellor, who were sent out with instructions to ascertain if 
there was a north-east passage, or if they could reach China 
by passing to the north of Europe and Asia. Willoughby 
reached Nova Zembla, but he and all his crew were frozen 
to death. Chancellor entered the White Sea, and thus 
opened a communication with Russia. Captain Cook 
reached Icy Cape from the Pacific in 1778. In 1607 Cap¬ 
tain Hudson was sent out to attempt to discover the north¬ 
west passage, and reached the latitude of 81 deg., but was 
under the necessity of putting back, on account of the ice. 
In 1773 this experiment was again tried by an Expedition, 
under the command of Captain Phipps, who advanced 
about as far as Captain Hudson had previously done ; and 
a similar attempt was made in 1818, which proved equally 
unfortunate, under Captain Buchan. In 1827 Captain 
Parry was sent out to reach the Pole in boats and sledges 
over the iee, and he attained about 82 deg. 40 lat., and was 
obliged to return by tlie motion of the fields of ice to the 
south. In 1818 Captain Ross attempted a north-west 
passage, and passed through Lancaster Sound. In 1819 
Captain Parry reached 110 deg., west longitude; and in 
1821-23 examined the coast to the northward of Hudson’s 
Bay ; in 1824 he reached Prince Regent’s Inlet In 1826 
Captain Franklin was sent overland to explore the northern 
coast of America to the west of Mackenzie River; and at 
the same time Captain Beechey was despatched to meet 
him in Behring’s Straits. The two Expeditions approached 
eoch other to within a distance of 146 miles, but returned 
without meeting. In 1829-33 Sir John Ross sailed up 
Prince Regent’s Inlet, and ascertained that there is no 
communication between the Arctic Ocean and the Atlantic 
south of Barrow’s Straits. 
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Russia and Hungary ; or the Triumph and Dew-fall qf 
Tyranny. A poem. By John Newton. Y\ estley, 
Cheltenham. 

This little poem is dedicated to Kossuth by the author t 
** as a tribute—worthless as regards ability—vet, per¬ 
chance, of some small value on acconnt of its sincerity.’ 9 
It is well written, and breathes throughout a lore of 
country, liberty, and all the finer feelings which should 
cement mankind together in one national brotherhood. In 
the opening stanza, the author thus expresses his indigna¬ 
tion at the conduct of the Czar. 

Insatiate Monster, have thy gore-stained claws— 

Tom out another bleeding Nation's heart; 

By what base blasphemy against Heaven’s laws 
Dar*st thou enact on eank the oppressor’s part 
And with brute force, and foully treach’rous art 
O’erstrewing the fair earth with freemen's graves 
Saying to light and liberty—Depart 1 
Deadest forth hordes of servile soulless slaves 
To succour regal tyrants, and imperial knaves. 

We sincerely recommend a perusal of this poetic gem 
to all admirers of the Hungarian patriots and their cause, 
more especially, as it is stated that the profits arising from 
the sale are to be dedicated to the Hungarian Refugee 
Fund. 


SPRAT FISHING. 


That humble member of the finny tribe, the sprat, hae 
long been the cause of much difference of opinion amongst 
naturalists generally. Many persons have been induced te 
regard the sprat os the young of the herring aad pilchard s 
but a critical examination has proved that the sprat is quite 
a distinct species from either of the above-named fishes; 
and the error has, no doubt, had its origin in the unscien¬ 
tific manner in which fishermen apply the names of 
fishes. 

The sprat is about six inches in length, and about one 
inch in depth ; of a dark bluish colour, intermingled with 
silvery white and greenish tints. It is generally taken in 
the Forth, near Edinburgh, and on the eastern coast of 
Ireland, from Cork to Belfast. It is rarely to be met with 
on the southern coasts of England, but is frequently found 
in large shoals on the coasts of Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, and 
Essex. 

Our engraving represents a sprat boat fishing off Purfleet, 
on the Essex coast, in the River Thames. Like the her¬ 
ring and pilchard, the sprat moves in shoals, confining its 
visits to a certain part of the coast for a series of seasons, 
and then suddenly abandoning it for other quarters, where 
they had only rarely beeii met with. In the summer the 
sprat frequents deep waters, aud is then in roe. It is 
generally considered in the highest state of perfection for 
food from November to February. 

Besides its use as food, the sprat has of late been exten¬ 
sively employed as a manure; and under proper regu¬ 
lations, their use in this way might benefit all parties con¬ 
cerned, without decreasing, to any perceptible extent, the 
quantity required for human consumption. 

The fishing season commences in November; and the 
foggy nights which prevail at this gloomy season of the 
year are considered the most favourable opportunities by 
the fishermen. The nets used for sprat fishing are so 
small that the point of a pen could scarcely be inserted 
between the meshes, and nothing but water will pass 
through. Hence the destruction of small fry is immense; 
and it is stated that the scarcity of turbots, brills, and soles 
is very great in those parts where sprat fishing is carried 
on to any great extent. 

The 44 stow-boat,” which is employed for sprat fishing, is 
generally divided into shares; the principal owner pos¬ 
sessing three, and is at the cost of keeping the boat and 
fishing tackle in thorough repair. The master takes a 
share and a half; the next man a share and a quarter; and 
I if there be another man, he has a single share. The pro- 
' ceeds of a good haul is usually divided into seven or eight 
.hares. 
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m WIL LIAM E TTY, KA. 

We regret to have to bear 
our testimony to the lamented 
death of Mr. William Etty, 

R.A., which event took place 
on the 13th of November, at 
his residence. Coney-street, 

York. He had been for some 
time in ill health, and retired 
from London for the benefit 
of the country air. The loss 
of a distinguished painter 
will be severely felt by all 
lovers of British art; .and 
that of a most estimable man 
by a large, circle of friends 
beyond the limits of the pro¬ 
fession. 

Mr. Etty first catered for 
public favour as a painter in 
the exhibition of the Royal 
Academy, at Somerset House, 
as early as the year 1811. 

West foretold the future ex¬ 
cellence of Etty, when he 
brought forward his “ Cleo¬ 
patra on the Cydmus” This 
admirable painting was suc¬ 
ceeded by another not less 
worthy of universal appro¬ 
bation, viz :—“ Cupid shel¬ 
tering his Darling from the 
approaching Storm,” and ano¬ 
ther of “ Pandora crowned by 
the Seasons” 

Mr. Etty had now given sufficient proofs of merit to 
justify his claim to the honours sought for in the Royal 
Academy; and he was, consequently, elected an associate 
of that tody in 1824. 

The Scottish Academy of Fine Arts, in Edinburgh, in 
token of their appreciation of the skill with which Mr. 
Etty had handled the subject of “ Judith and Holofemes* 
commissioned him to paint a companion picture for them. 
Many of the fine art connossieurs were not slow in attri¬ 
buting a want of delicacy to some of Mr. Etty’8 best pieces, 


but consummate judges of 
the art universally acknow¬ 
ledged that, from the very 
first, this great artist kept 
within the well-regulate limits 
of propriety and good taste. 

Amongst Mr. Etty’s best 
productions during the last 
ten or twelve years, may be 
enumerated u Youth at the 
Prow, and Pleasure at the 
Helm “ Venus and her 
attendant Nymphs 44 Sams o n 
and Delink;” 44 Comus and 
the three pictures of "Joan 
qf Arc ” viz:—1. Religion, 2. 
Valour, 3. Loyalty $ Patriot - 
ins,-—one of which forms our 
engraving this week. 

These three pictures were 
among the leading attrac¬ 
tions of the Academy Exhi¬ 
bition of 1847, and were the 
intense admiration and the 
deep study of almost all the 
artists and dilettanti of the 
metropolis. Subsequently they 
were exhibited at Liveipool 
and other large towns, at 
Paris and on the conti¬ 
nent 

Mr. Etty was tom at York, 
on March 10,1787; and con¬ 
sequently was in the 63rd 
year of his age at the tim» 0 f 
' his much lamented 
In early life he was apprenticed to Mr. Peck, a newspaper 
printer in Hull, and duly served out an apprenticeship of 
seven years as a compositor. Speaking of this period of 
his life, Mr. Etty has been heard to observe, that above all 
other testimonials which had been presented to him during 
his successful career, he most valued the one freely given 
to him by his master, at the expiration of his apprentice¬ 
ship, by indorsing his indentures with a flattering certificate 
of good conduct. 

At a very early age he evinced a taste for drawing and 
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painting; and his first panels were the boards of his fathers 
shop floor, and his first crayons were a farthing's-worth of 
white chalk. He worked for a short time as a journeyman 
printer; but his taste as an artist having been observed by 
his uncle, he encouraged the rising genius, and under his 
auspices, Mr. Etty came up to town. His first academy 
was in a plaster-cast shop, kept by one Gianelli, in a lane 
near Smithfield. He afterwards got an introduction to 
Fuseli, who admitted him as a probationer in Somerset 
House, and he 
subsequently 
became a pupil 
of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. 

Like a great 
many other 
men of talent, 

Etty had many 
difficulties to 
contend with 
before he gain¬ 
ed himself a 
name. Hisear- 
lier paintings 
were rejected 
at the Royal 
Academy year 
after year; but 
he continued 
to work with 
perseverance, 
and ultimately 
gained some 
encourage¬ 
ment. In 1830 
Mr. Etty was 
in Paris, when 
the revolution 
broke out, and 
had a narrow 
escape with his 
life. Few men 
were more de¬ 
voted to their 
native place 
than was Mr. 

Etty; and a- 
bout two years 
ago he pur¬ 
chased a house 
in Coney St., 

York, which 
he fitted up as 
a permanent 
residence. He 
took an active 
part in pro- 
rooting the 
School of De¬ 
sign at York. 

Mr. Etty was 
a strictly reli¬ 
gious man; in 
his “ Advice 
to Young Stu¬ 
dents," he 
writes to them 
to imprint on 


From 


THE DEATH OF JOAN 
a Painting by the late 


their minds the desire “to excel in their noble art, to be an 
honour to their country, a credit to their friends and them¬ 
selves, and the faithful servants of God." 

We are much indebted to the kindness of Mr. C. W. 
"Was*, the eminent engraver, for the facilities afforded to 
us in preparing our two engravings. 

The portrait of Etty, from a picture painted by himself, 
and one of the smaller subjects, or wings of the great 
colossal pictures, illustrating the most important events in 
the history of Joan of Are, the Maid of Orleans. This 
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the Exhibition of the Royal Academy, May, 1847, and is 
considered as the master-piece of the esteemed and talented 
artist It consists of three pictures—a centre piece and 
wings, or story; in three compartments. In the first com¬ 
partment Joan of Arc is represented, under the inspiration 
of her dream, devoting herself, in the church of St Cathe¬ 
rine de Fierbois, to the service of her country. ; The centre, 
or body, represents her on horseback, scattering the ene¬ 
mies of France in a sortie she has made from the gates of 

Orleans. The 
third compart- 
ment(the sub¬ 
ject of our en¬ 
graving) por¬ 
trays her death 
by fire in the 
market-place, 
Rouen. These 
magnificent 
pictures were 
purchased by 
Mr. C. W. 
Wass, the en¬ 
graver to Her 
Royal High¬ 
ness the Duch¬ 
ess of Cam¬ 
bridge, for the 
sum of 2500 
guineas, and 
are now being 
engraved by 
him in the 
highest style 
of line and 
mezzotint.— 
The centre 
plate, 34 inch¬ 
es by 23, and 
the side plates, 
23 inches by 
15, will be 
such as few 
lovers of his¬ 
torical paint¬ 
ings would not 
fail to obtain 
possession of. 

As we have 
chosen the 
subject of Joan 
of Arc as an 
illustration to 
this memoir, 
we think that 
the following 
brief sketch of 
her history and 
lamentable 
fate, will form 
an appropri¬ 
ate conclu¬ 
sion to the 
memoir of Mr. 
Etty, one of 
the first mas¬ 
ters of his art. 

The heroic maid, called Jeanne d’Arc (or, Joan of 
Arc), was born in the year 1410, in the village of Dom- 
remy, on the borders of Lorraine, in the north-eastern part 
of France. As she grew up, Joan was not confined to 
household duties,—on the contrary, she was accustomed to 
robust and out-door labour, such as driving horses and 
cattle to water; and it was in these dnties that she ac¬ 
quired that equestrian skill which she so eminently dis¬ 
played in after life. t 

During the warsl^tjneep the and her own 

countryman th« imaednationa of Joan was kindled to the 
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highest pitch. When about eighteen years of age, she was 
seized with a violent desire to aid her country in fighting 
against the English soldiers; and so impressed was she 
with the idea that Heaven had appointed her as the de¬ 
liverer of her country, that she sought and obtained an 
interview with Robert de Bandicourt, the governor of 
Yancouleurs, and revealing her Heavenly visions to him, 
besought his assistance to reach the king’s presence. 
After a series of difficulties and animosities, in which she 
was styled as an imposter by many influential courtiers, 
she at length succeeded in obtaining an interview with 
King Charles, To prove her discernment and test her 
“ gifts,” the king caused himself to be attired as one of his 
courtiers, and mingled with them as Joan entered his pre¬ 
sence. Gazing about her for the object of her visit, she at 
onoe recognised the king from among his courtiers, and 
bending her knee before him, exclaimed “ God spare the 
king.” This incident alone so prepossessed Charles in 
her favour, that after some conversation with her, he 
referred her claim to the university and parliament at 
Poictiers. A long and tedious investigation then ensued, 
in which every incident of her life was closely criticised 
and debated upon. Her various prophecies having been 
found to prove correct, and her character one of spotless 
purity, the learned doctors gave it as their opinion that 
Charles might accept her services without harm to his 
soul. 

Joan being now recognised as a useful auxiliary in the 
almost hopeless cause of France, she was at once equipped 
with a suit of knight’s armour, and furnished with a certain 
sword, which was marked with five crosses, and which had 
long lain in the church vault of St. Catherine at Fierbois; 
she was also provided with a white banner, strewn with the 
Jleurs-dt-lU of France, and bearing the figure of our 
Saviour. She made her entry into Blois on horseback, 
clothed in complete armour, at the head of six thousand 
men, in April, 1429 ; and she at once proceeded to the 
cathedral, where Te Deum was chanted by torch-light. 

In this short sketch of the career of Joan of Arc, our 
limits will not permit us to give the details of the nume¬ 
rous attacks she headed against the English soldiers— 
always coming off victorious. Her name acted as a spell 
ihoughout the whole French camp, and her presence awed 
upon her enemies by a supernatural dread. Hitherto the 
Maid of Orleans had been generally successful in her 
schemes and enterprises ; a change, however, at last came 
over her fortunes. Compiegne, a fortified town on the 
river Oise, being besieged by the English, and being likely 
to fall into their hands, Joan and a chosen band threw them¬ 
selves into it to defend it; and not reckoning upon any¬ 
thing like a firm resistance, at first drove everything before 
them ; but at length, being overpowered by numbers, she 
mw her error too late to remedy it She gave the signal 
for retreat choosing, with her accustomed intrepidity, that 
post of honour—the last of the rear-guard. The English 
pursued the flying French to the very gates of the city, and 
hemming the fugitives in, attacked them with great 
slaughter. At this critical moment the French troops, 
paralysed by fright, retained no sense beyond the instinct 
of self-preservation; and thus, in the peril of life and 
liberty, the Maid of Orieans was left to struggle alone 
against overwhelming numbers. Here she performed 
prodigies of valour; till an archer in the train of John of 
Luxembourg seized her by her velvet coat, and dragging 
her from her horse, she was disarmed by Lionel of Yen- 
dome, who chanced to be near her. 

The English now gave full scope to-thfeir delight at 
having captured this infallible cliarln of the French troops; 
a solemn thanksgiving to God was impiously chanted in 
great solemnity, both in England and Burgundy, for 
Having made this terrible enemy—the simple Maid of 
Orleans—their prisoner. 

Joan of Arc, as a prisoner of war, was entitled at least to 
respectful treatment; but the English resolved to set aside 
all such principles on the present occasion, on the plea 
that their prisoner was a sorceress, and had dealings with 
demons; and they, therefore, resolved that she should be 
brought to *rial for this terriole offence. After six months 
weary and harsh imprisonment, Joan was conducted to 


Rouen. Here she was confined in the great tower of the 
castle, and treated with the utmost severity. Heavily 
iroped, her feet in the day time were fixed in stocks; and 
at night a chain was passed round her waist, so that she 
could not move in her bed. It was on the 21st of Febru¬ 
ary,'.1431, that Joan was brought for the first time before 
her judges, in the hall of judgment, at Rouen; and thither 
the heroine was conveyed, loaded with chains, in her mili¬ 
tary attire. Here she was accused of having had recourse 
to sorefcry and dealing with wicked spirits; and while the 
English may blush at the share they had in this shameful 
proceeding, it is but fair to state that her worst enemies 
and accusers were her own countrymen She was ulti¬ 
mately condemned to be burnt to death in the market¬ 
place of Rouen; and this dreadful sentence was carried 
into effect on the 30th of May, 1431. Such was the end 
of the heroic martyred Joan of Arc. 


THE GOLDSMITH OF PARIS. 


(Continued from page 39.) 

About midnight, Desgrais, accompanied by four of his 
brigade, having with them Olivier Brusson, enveloped in s 
large cloak, knocked at the door of Mademoiselle de 
Scuderi’s house; which, by appointment, was opened by 
Baptiste, and the party were shown into a small ante-room. 
Deagrai* then, at the lady’s bidding, presented himself 
before her with hk prisoner; and making a low bow, he 
then retired without speaking a word, keeping a safe guard 
outside the door with his men. 

The moment they were alone together, Olivier fen on his 
knees before the lady, and covering his face with his hands, 
wept bitterly. 

“ For what purpose have you desired this interview V 9 
enquired Mademoiselle De Scuderi, gathering confidence 
from the abject submission of the young man at her feet. 
“Ism but a stranger to you.” 

la a confused sad wandering recital, interspersed fre¬ 
quently by floods of tears, the wretched young man pro¬ 
ceeded to relate that he had been known to the lady some 
yearn before, inasmuch as his mother, a young widow, 
named Anne Brusoou, the orphan daughter of a poor 
citizen, had once been a domestic of Mademoiselle De 
ScudecTs, who had ever behaved m the most kind manner 
towards her, and had also made an especial favourite of her 
little aan—the engaging Olivier—then a little silver-haired 
prattler of four years of age. 

“ Merciful heavens!—and are you indeed that Olivier!— 
the laughing, rosy-cheeked urchin, I have so often caressed 
within these arms with all a mother’s fondness ?” 

“The same Olivier: then an innocent child — now a 
suspected, but still innocent man, indeed my lady, now 
kneels at your feet; and I swear before high heaven, and 
the best friend I ever had upon earth, that I am innocent— 
utterly guiltless of tins deed of bloed which is now laid to 
my charge.” 

The wretched young man, completely overcome by his 
feelings, crawled to a chair, in which, as if unable to support 
himself, he now took his place. CheeTed in bis purpose by 
the beaming looks of kindness which were graciously cast 
upon him by his benefactress, OHvier was gradually be¬ 
coming calm and composed; and his nervous system being 
also materially invigorated by the aid of some choice wine 
which Mademoiselle De Scuderi had hastened to place 
before him, he at once related the history of this mys¬ 
terious murder to his anxious hearer, who had now taken 
a seat opposite to him. 

“ I was about sixteen when Rene' Cardillac took a 
fancy to me, and offered me an engagement in bis work¬ 
shop, where by assiduity and attention, 1 soon made myself 
useful in his business. There was only my master and 
myself in the family at first, and I was made to wait upon 
him hand and foot—a complete drudge; but after I had 
been with him about seven months, a new life opened to me 
all at once, by the return borne o r his only daughter, the 
beauteous and innocent Madelon, who had been on a visit 
for the summer at Geneva. I was ^aken completely by 
surprise w ith the angelic beauty of this lovely girl, with 
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'whom I was soon deeply in love ; and to increase my hap¬ 
piness, I soon had the inexpressible satisfaction of being 
assured that my love was as fervently returned. Oh, what 
happy days ours then where; but misery soon threw its 
blight upon us: for one morning, being up earlier than 
usual at my work, the dear Madelon had been prevailed 
upon by me to enter the work-shop, were, alas ! our sweet 
interview was interrupted, and all our bliss dashed at 
once from our grasp, by the entrance of her father, who 
assumed the manners and fury of a demon. I bad been 
reading a favorite book to Madelon;—her hand was clasped 
in mine—and her gentle head was reclining upon my 
shoulder, when all of a sudden I found myself prostrated 
upon the floor, and casting my eyes upwards, how great 
was my horror to behold Madelon rudely thrust from the 
work-shop by her barbarian of a father. Catching me by 
the shoulders, with a shower of oaths and curses, he turned 
me into the street, and forbade me ever again to enter the 
house. 

“ That day and all the next night I wandered about the 
streets of Paris like a madman. Ultimately, however, I 
took up a temporary residence at the house of an acquain- j 
tance in the Faubourg de St. Martin. But here I could 
not rest without seeing Madelon; and, accordingly, after 
night-fall, I used frequently to wander for hours round the 
back of Cardillac’s house in hope of getting a sight of my 
soul's idol—but in vain. One night, it was nearly twelve 
o'clock, as I was walking moodily along at the rear of my 
late master's dwelling, I was surprised at what then 
appeared to me to be an apparition. Now, mark me 
closely, my dear lady, for I am now about to enter on the 
particulars of this dreadful tragedy, with which I am, un¬ 
fortunately, so closely connected as a principal actor. 
Adjoining the back of Cardillac’s house, in the Rue de la 
Nicaise, is a high stone wail, ornamented with niches, in 
some of which there are 6tatues, cut in freestone. Now, 
wishing to screen myself from observation, I had taken my 
station close to one of these statues, where I had remained 
for some minutes, when a strange movement of the statue 
alarmed me. I started from my position; and judge'of 
my horror at beholding the stone image slowly turn round 
on its pedestal, discovering a vacuum in the wall behind 
it, from which stepped forth a man, enveloped in a large 
cloak, who, with cautious and noiseless steps, crept under 
the shadow of the wall, as if wishing to escape observation. I 
imshed to the statue, but that had resumed its former posi¬ 
tion, and no crevice or nook was to be seen. I then slowly 
followed this man, and kept my eyes upon him, as he 
walked along in the dark shade of the wall. At length, 
he stopped, taking up a position in the portal of a house 
adjoining. Struck with renewed astonishment at this 
strange conduct, 1 also halted, and looked on in anxious 
suspense. Presently there came a man past, swaggering 
and singing,—-his high-feathered hat waving in the night 
breeze, and his military spurs ringing on the pavement. 
No sooner had he approached the doorway where the object 
of my watch was secreted, than —like a tiger on his prey— 
the man darted out upon the unconscious cavalier, and at 
once struck him lifeless to the ground, without his uttering 
a groan or a shriek! I rushed forward to prevent further 
strife, and thus met the assassin face to face, whom, to my 
indescribable horror, turned out to be Rene Cardillac, my 
late master! 

“The astonishment that now overcame me at t his 
horrible discovery rendered me powerless to pursue Car¬ 
dillac. I was rivetted to the spot, and could almost have 
fancied that my eyes had deceived me;—but there lay the 
richly-adorned hat and feathers of the murdered man, close 
to my feet, whilst the body itself lay prostrate in the road, 
to convince me of the too terrible reality. Fearing lest I 
might be apprehended as the perpetrator of this deed, I ran 
off as fast as my legs could carry me, and turned not to 
look behind me, till I found myself safe in my lonely 
apartment. Sleep I could not that night; but towards 
day-break, my eye-lids, weighed down with previous 
fatigue, kindly closed, and I fell into a peaceful slumber. 

“ It might have been about ten o’clock the next morning, 
when I was suddenly aroused by a violent knocking at my 
obsunber door; and, upon inquiring the cause, I was in¬ 


formed a person without wished to see me instantly. Hur¬ 
riedly dressing myself, I hastened to unfasten my door, 
when who should push rudely into the room but my late 
master, Rene Cardillac. I was at first rather alarmed at 
this intrusion; but after a few seconds' reflection, I knew I 
was an equal match for him, unarmed. Without speaking 
a woid, he seated himself upon my low bed, and fixed his 
ferret-like eyes fearlessly upon me. I thought it was now 
time to inquire his business with me. 

‘ In the name of all that is good, master Cardillac, 
what do you want here?’ I demanded of him, as boldly as 
I was able. 

“ ‘ Why, Olivier, my lad, I have just called in to see 
how you are getting on,* replied the goldsmith, with a 
hypocritical smile. * I am afraid I have been rather too 
hasty in this business; and I have regretted my conduct 
ever since I turned you out of my house. What do you 
say to joining me again at advanced wages, with an extra 
half holiday in each week ? Poor Madelon, too; it is 
partly on her account that I have paid you this visit; for 
the poor girl has done nothing but fret ever since you left 
us. And, upon mature reflection, I am not so much dis¬ 
inclined to you for a son-in-law as I was at first;—I was 
hasty then. You are a good workman; and with my name 
to recommend you, I have no doubt you would be able to 
get a good living; besides, to whom else but my daughter 
and her husband could I leave all my stock-in-trade at my 
death. Think of this, Olivier; forget everything that is 
past; and if I find you faithful and deserving,—as, in 
truth, you always were—in six months you shall have my 
consent to make Madelon your bride.* 

“I was so confounded with the mild tone of my late 
master’s voice, that I hardly paid any attention to the 
subject on which he was speaking. The mention of 
Madelon’s name, however, brought me to my recollection; 
and as the wily Cardillac concluded his crafty proposal, I 
stood with my eyes transfixed to the ground, without 
making any reply. 

u ‘ You hesitate,* he remarked, as he fixed his piercing 
eyes on me. * Perhaps you have other plans in view ;— 
you may intend to pay a visit to Desgrais and his brigade 
of police. But have a care, young man, that the clutches 
of the law do not lay hold of the informer as well as 

the-* Here he broke off, and after a short pause, 

resumed:—* In truth, Olivier, it is an honour for you to be 
employed by me ; I am universally acknowledged as the 
first artizan in Paris, and, at the same time, my character 
is so well established, that any information given against 
me would only recoil upon the head of the calumniator. 
Come, then, Olivier, let me have your answer at once. 
Are we to be friends or foes for the remainder of our lives ? 
I have told Madelon that you will most likely return with 
me, and that hope has dispelled all the pale lilies from her 
cheeks, and placed in their stead the bloom of a July rose.* 

“ This mention of Madelon quite decided me. I heard 
no more—thought of nothing else; and in less than half- 
an-hour I was back again in Cardillac’s house, and had the 
dear girl fondly locked in my embrace, and felt her very 
heart throb with delight against my own breast’* 

At this period of Olivier’s narrative, Mademoiselle De 
Scuderi again presented him with some wine to strengthen 
him. 

(To be continued.) 


Maxi vs fox Men of the World.—N ever desert a friend in 
distress; and to render yourself incapable of doing any thing so 
base, form friendships with none but people who are well off. 

An amusing game of a long evening, is to spell the names of the 
Hungarian towns and Generals backwards. 

The review of our own conduct is very frequently like a review in 
Hyde Park—the mind can rarely make out anything, owing to the 
great quantity of smoke. 

Man’s happiness is said to hang upon a thread. This must be 
the thread that is never at hand to sew on the shirt button that is 
always off. 

Excuses are the pickpockets of Time. The Sun does not wait for 
his hot water, but gets up at once.— Punch'* Pocket Book. 


The Heart.—N ature’s original bible, scarcely to be 
^cognized in the world’* translation. 
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DUNLUCE CASTLE, COUNTY OP ANTRIM. 

The castle of Dunluce is situated about two miles from 
that singular and interesting natural curiosity, the Giant’s 
Causeway, and is considered to be the most picturesque 
remains of the kind in Ireland. It stands on an insulated 
rock 100 feet above the level of the sea: and the only 
passage for its approach is a narrow wall, which forms a 
sort of bridge over a chasm 20 feet wide, which surrounds 
the castle, and separates it from the main land. This 
narrow and perilous path is about 18 inches broad—just 
wide enough for a single person to walk across; and is 
connected with the rock without any apparent support from 
beneath. There are no records in existence of the erection 
of this castle, but it appears to have been at an early 
period—the principal stronghold of a powerful Irish family 
named McQuillans. It is built of columnar basalt, a 
material which is abundant on the coast in this part of 
Ireland; and the base of the rock, on which the ruins of 
the castle stands, has been formed into caves by the action 
of the waves which have dashed against it in maddened 
fury for centuries past In the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
Dunluce castle, and a large tract of adjoining country, 
was awarded to the chief of the McDonnells, on the con¬ 
dition—“ That he should swear to and observe a faithful 
allegiance to the Crown of England, and pay to the British 
Government an annual fee for its protection.” Ultimately 
the head of the McDonnell family was created Earl of 
Antrim: and Dunluce castle was inhabited by them until 
it fell into ruin. On a stormy day in the year 1639, that 
part of the castle which comprised the domestics’ apart¬ 
ments gave way: and the kitchen, containing the cook and 
several other servants, who were busily engaged in pre¬ 
paring a grand bauquet, were precipitated into the sea and 
drowned. 

ANSWERS TO LAST WEEK’S ENIGMAS. 

No. 1. 

G rape—rape—ape. 

No. 2. 

Decapitate a Cod of C. its head—od (odd) singular remains: 

And next curtail its tail of D,—and see. if you have brains, 

That Co., which stands for company, to plural appertains ; 

Tail-less and head-less let it be,—and O, for nought, will stand, 
Which, without C, or D, being left, will nothing bring to hand, 
Although it looks, sans head and tail, so round and ready at 
command; 

What is its tail, cut off, but Scotland’s roaring river Dee (D)? 

And what it’s head, retrenched, except the boundless sounding 
sea (C)f 

Wihin whose eddying depths profound the Cod disports in play. 

But fishers, on Newfoundland’s Banks, make all their peace 
depart, 

They catch, split, dry the Cod, and salt it’s sound for England’s 
mart. 

The Cod is mute, Cod-sounds are soft.—This is the riddle’s art. 


Domestic Happiness. — The great end of prudence 
is to give cheerfulness to those hours which splendour 
cmnot gild, and acclamation cannot exhilarate—those soft 
intervals of unblended amusement, in which a man shrinks 
to his natural dimensions, and throws aside the ornaments 
and disguises, which he feels in privacy to be useless 
encumbrances, and to lose all effect when they become 
familiar. To be happy at home, is the ultimate result of 
all ambition, the end to which every enterprise and labour 
tends, and of which every desire prompts the execution. It 
is, indeed, a home that every man must be known by those 
who would have a just estimate of his virtue or felicity; 
for smiles and embroidery are alike occasional, and the 
mind is often dressed for show in painted honour and 
fictitious benevolence.— Johnson, 

An Illustration by the First Christian Emperor. 
—Whether the attainment of money is to be considered as 
a blessing, is a question very problematical. The pinching 
wants of poverty are, doubtless, dreadful; but the cares 
which immense wealth brings in her train are equally to be 
dreaded. To show the folly of hoarding riches, Constan¬ 
tine the Great, in order to reclaim a miser, took a lar.ee, 
and marked out a space of ground the sixe of the human 
body, and told him, “ Add heap to heap, accumulate riches 
upon riches, extend the bounds of your possessions, conquer 
the whole world ; in a few days such a spot as this will be 
all you will have ’* 

A Liverpool paper says that a watchmaker of that town 
has succeeded in drilling a hole through a sixpence edge¬ 
ways. The hole is the four thousandth part of an inch 
in diameter, and barely sufficient to admit a fine hair. The 
instrument with which the hole was drilled is as fine as a 
small bristle, and quite as pliable. 

Decision and promptitude, even though sometimes a 
man may err for want of due deliberation, will, in the 
long run, more often conduct to success, than a alow 
judgment that comes too late. 

There are some mortals whose bodies are but as the 
ornamented sepulchres of their dead hearts. 

Let a man do his best, and the world may do its worst. 


A STRING OF PEARLS FROM A BARREL OP OYSTERS. 

I. Let him who sends a barrel of oysters in the hopes of a return, 
have all his wishes buried in the shells. 

II. As the pearl of the native is no other than the rttwiner of the 
fish, so is the liberality of the designing man only the sorrntiom of 
deceit. 

III. 1 he innocent oyster is snatched from his bed: but hath he 
not revenge ? For, how often doth he, even until daylight, keep nan 
from hi* pillow. 

IV. If an oyster could swallow a man, would he—or would he not 
—swallow him with his beard? 

V. Pepper falls upon the bosom of the oyster, and yet the oyster 
heeds it not: for he despises the flattery of spice, only administered 
that he may be the better swallowed. 

VI. When my Lord Duke eats an oyster, it is thus the oyster 

rnoraliseth. "My ancestral oysters are represented by their pearls 
on the duke’s coronet. But who is really more of the duke; thee 
or I r ^ 

VII. The oyster hears the worst of Billingsgate: yet never oyster 
spoke unseemly word. It is thus the wise man, though M« am te 
abused, maintaineth a cleanly tongue. 

We have now given a pearl for every day of the week. We coaid 
extend the number ; hut think we have selected sufficient. If only 
one pearl be swallowed with eveiy dozen of oysters, we think that 
such pearl—dissolved in our aromatic philosophy— will mightily 
promote digestion.— Punch's Pocket Book. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


J. W. H.— Has our thanks; his contribution arrived too late forjoeew^ 
last number. 

B A. — Declined, with thanks. 

Cixrif. — We will endeavour to obtain the information desired. I'm 
the meantime favour vs with the proposed contributions. 

J. L. V.— Under consideration. Tickets to r»«r the Dulwich Qglfar p 
may be obtained at Ackerman's , and other west-end printeellew a „ 
The gallery is open every day exerpt Fridays and Sundstye. 

8. S. (Manchester ).—Your sketch is very creditable , but uiseuited # 0 
our work. 

J. Harris. —We shall shortly engrave the paintinye referred fe. 


Saturday, December 1st, 1*49. 
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■nra BOOKSELLERS’ FBOVIDENT BETBEAT. 

1 he foundation stone of this building was laid 
*,lby the Right Hon. the Earl of Clarendon, on 
S-C Wednesday, September 3, 1845; and it was 
opened for the reception of inmates on Tues¬ 
day, July 21, 1846. It is connected with the 
Booksellers’ Provident Institution, which was 
farmed in the year 1837 by several of the most influential 

oVthe'trade; having for ii object,£ 
_# s t _ their widows, and children, and tne per 

raiment relief of members end their widows, in oldsge and 
infirmity. The object sought to be accomplished by the 
erectioiTof the present building, is to proride those aged 
and infirm persons who are members, or the widowi of 
mem bers of that InatituUon, with a comfortable^habitation, 
in addition to an annuity which they may already possess. 

The site is a piece of freehold land at Abbott’s-Langley, 
Herts!given for that purpose by Mr. Dickinson; and the 
present^building consists of seven houses, after a design by 
Mr W H. Cooper. Each house contains four rooms, with 
nil the usual conveniences; and in addition to the dwelling 
apartments in the central house, there is a large room adapt- 
«!l for the purposes of the committee, and a commodious 
tali ' used as T place of general meeting for the inmates, 
■which is also fitted up as a library. 


An extensive lodge, with handsome gates, has since 
been erected; and the grounds tastefully laid out and plant¬ 
ed with trees and shrubs; which in a few years will prove 
a great ornament to that part of the neighbourhood, and 
become an interesting object to passengers by the north 
western railway. 

The expenses of the building have been defrayed from a 
fund specially contributed for that purpose by members of 
the trade, and by many other persons favourable to the 
object. The inmates of the retreat are selected from the 
annuitants of the Booksellers* Provident Institution. 

There are only four inmates at present residing at the 
retreat, two haying been removed by death. 


A Judicial Tiger in his Lair.—Capture op Judge 
Jeffreys. —A scrivener, who lived at Wapping, and whose 
trade was to furnish the seafaring men there with money at 
high interest, had some time before lost a sum on hottomrye 
The debtor applied to equity for relief against his own 
bond; and the cause came before Jeffreys. The counsel 
lor the borrower, having little else to say, said that the 
tender was a trimmer. The chancellor instantly fired. “A 
trimmer! where is he ? Let me see him. I have heard of 
that kind of monster—what is it made like ?” Tho unfor- 
I funate creditor was forced to stand forth. The chancellor 
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glared fiercely on him, stormed at him, and sent him away 
half dead with fright “While I live,” the poor man said, 
as he tottered out of court, “ I shall never forget that ter¬ 
rible countenance.” And now the day of retribution had 
arrived. The trimmer was walking through Wapping, 
when he saw a well-known face looking out of the window 
of an ale-house. He could not be deceived. The eye¬ 
brows, indeed, had been shaved away. The dress was that 
of a common sailor from Newcastle, and was black with 
coal-dust; but there was no mistaking the savage eye and 
mouth of Jeffreys. The alarm was given. In a moment 
the house was surrounded by hundreds of people, shaking 
bludgeons and bellowing curses. The fugitive’s life was 
saved by a company of trainbands; and he was carried 
before the Lord Mayor (Sir John Chapman). When the 
great man at whose frown, a few days before, the whole 
kingdom had trembled, was dragged into the justice-room 
begrimmed with ashes, half dead with fright, and followed 
by a raging multitude, the agitations of the unfortunate 
mayor rose to a height He fell into fits, and was carried 
to his bed, whence he never rose. Meanwhile the throng 
was constantly becoming more numerous and more savage. 
Jeffreys begged to be sent to prison. An order to that 
effect* was procured from the lords who were sitting at 
Whitehall, and he was conveyed in a carriage to the Tower. 
Two regiments of militia were drawn out to escort him, 
and found this duty a difficult one. It was repeatedly ne¬ 
cessary for them to form, as if for the purpose of repelling 
a charge of cavalry, and to present a forest of pikes to the 
mob. The thousands who were disappointed of their re¬ 
venge pursued the coach, with howls of rage, to the gate of 
the Tower, brandishing cudgels, and holding up halters full 
in the prisoner’s view. The wretched man, meantime, was 
in convulsions of terror. He wrung his hands—he looked 
wildly out, sometimes at one window, sometimes at the 
other, and was heard even above the tumult crying, “ Keep 
them off, gentlemen! For God’s sake keep them off” At 
length, having suffered far more than the bitterness of 
death, he was safely lodged in the fortress where some of 
his most illustrious victims had passed their last days, and 
where his own life was destined to close in unspeakable 
ignominy and horror.— Macaulay y s History qf England. 

What is Love? —Thou demandest what is love ?—It is 
that powerful attraction towards all that we conceive, or 
fear, or hope beyond ourselves, when we find within our 
own thoughts the chasm of an insufficient void, and seek 
to awaken in all things that are, a community with what we 
experience in ourselves. If we reason, we would be under¬ 
stood ; if we imagine, we would that the airy children of our 
brain were born anew within another’s; if we feel, we would 
that another’s nerves should vibrate to our own, that the 
beams of their eves should kindle at once, and mix and 
melt into our own; that lips of motionless ice should not 
reply to lips quivering and burning with the heart’s best 
blood. This is Love. This is the bond and the sanction 
which connects not only man with man, but everything 
which exists. We are born into the world, and there is 
something within us which, from the instant that we live, 
more and more thirsts after its likeness.— Shelley . 

Among the numerous projects (afloat indicative of this 
advancing age, is a plan of supplying.the great metropolis 
with new milk from the country by railroad. In a popu¬ 
lation of 2,000,000 of souls, it may easily be conceived, 
that the consumptosn of milk daily must necessarily amount 
to several hundred thousand gallons. The present supply 
is deficient both in quality and in quantity; and so valuable 
a commodity is milk in London, that it is extensively adul¬ 
terated with water, flour, and chalk. The price of what is 
called the best milk, too, is exceedingly high, and is fully 
double what it is in the agricultural districts. 

“ Skip the hard words dear,” said a mistress to one 
of her “they’re only the names q£ some. foreign 

countries, and yo»’Jl neirer be in ’eofc.“ 

A woman’s true p hm likeness; 

Uagurreotype-l%e,4i> ip 4 ts^M. gives the impression, an 
age of sorrow and change cannot efface it 

An American paper says—Young gentlemen who would 
prosper in love should woo gently. It is not fashionable 
for young ladies to take ardent spirits. 


The Birle.—T his book—a multifarious collection of 
oracles, written in various ages and countries, and at inter¬ 
vals of two thousand years—having in it every form of 
composition, familiar and profound, songs and history, 
ethics and biography, scenes from the hearth and episodes 
from national annals—numbering, too, among its authors, 
him who wore a crown and him who threw a net, the Per¬ 
sian Prime Minister and Caesar’s fettered captive—written 
too, sections of it, under the shadow of the Pyramids, and 
others on the banks of the Euphrates, some in the Isle of 
Patinos, aud others in the Mammertine dungeons—this 
book, so lofty in its tone and harmonious in its counsels, 
has become the more venerable from its age, and the more 
wonderful as its history and results are examiued and un¬ 
derstood. Whence springs its originality if its claims are 
disallowed? It tells us of expeditions prior to Jason and 
the Argonauts. It describes martial adventurers long 
before the Achilles and Troy. Its ethical system pre¬ 
ceded Thales and Pythagoras. Its muse was vocal before 
Orpheus and Hesiod. Its judges flourished before consuls 
and archons. Its feasts and gatherings rejoiced the tribes 
when the Nemean games had no existence; and it reckoned 
by sabbaths and jubilees when neither Olympiad nor lus¬ 
trum divided the calendar. It embodies the prophetic wish 
of the Athenian sage, for it “ scatters that darkness which 
covers our souls, and tells us how to distinguish good from 
evil.” The valley of the Nile has now uncovered its hiero¬ 
glyphics to confirm and illustrate its claims; and Nineveh, 
out of the wreck and rubbish of three thousand years, has 
at length yielded up its ruins to prove and glorify the 
Hebrew oracles .—Dr Radie 

Muscular Strength. —The muscular power of the 
human body is indeed wonderful. A Turkish porter will 

trot a rapid pace, and carry a weight of six hundred pounds. 
Milo, a celebrated athlete of Crotona, in Italy, accustomed 
himself to carry the greatest burdens, and by degroea 
became a monster in strength. It is said that he carried on 
his shoulder an ox, four years old, weighing upwards of one 
thousand pounds, for about forty rods, and afterwards killed 
him with one blow of his fist He was seven times crowned 
at the Pythian games, and six at the Olmpian. He pre¬ 
sented himself die seventh time, but no one had the courage 
to enter the lists against him. He was one of the disciples 
of Pythagoras, and to his uncommon strength the learned 
preceptor and his pupils owed their lives. The pillar which 
supported the roof of a house suddenly gave way, but Milo 
upheld the building, and gave the philotopher time to 
escape. In old age he attempted to pull up a tree by its 
roots, and break it. He partially effected it; but his 
strength being gradually exhausted, the tree, where cleft, 
reunited, and left his hand pinched in the body of it He 
was then alone, and, being unable to disengage himself, 
died in that position. Haller mentioned that he saw a man, 
whose finger having caught in a chain ’at the bottom of a 
mine, by keeping it forcibly bent, supported by that means 
the whole weight of his body, one hundred and fifty pounds, 
until he was drawn up to the surface a distance of six hun¬ 
dred feet Augustus II., king of Poland, could roll up a 
silver plate like „ sheet of paper, and twist the strongest 
horse-shoe asunder. A lion is said to have left the impres¬ 
sion of his teeth upon a piece of solid iron. The most 
prodigious power of muscle is exhibited by the fish. The 
whale moves with a velocity through the dense medium of 
water that would carry him, if he continued at the same 
rate, around the world in less than a fortnight; and a sword 
fish has been known to strike his wtaponkhrough the oak 
plank of a ship. 

QuiD pro Qjuow —A Frenchman meeting an English 
soldier with a Waterloo medal, began sneeringly to animad¬ 
vert on the British Government for bestowing such a trifle, 
which did not cost them three francs. “ That is true, to 
be sure,” replied the soldier, “ it did not cost the English 
Government three francs, but it cost the French a * Na¬ 
poleon.’” 

It is said that the discovery has been made in Lincoln, 
that gutta percha can be used for large printing letters, and 
that impressions can be obtained nearly as clear as the im¬ 
pressions from metal types. 

CmcuMSTaNccs.—Juie whjpper* in of the human pack. 
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THE GHILD’I APPEAL. 

The Words by L. M. Thobutoit, Author of “ Sacied Poem the 
Music by w. Harbi*, Esq., York.— Dedicated to Mothers. 


BRITI8H AND FOREIGN EXPOSITIONS OF 
INDOTTBIAL ART. 


THE BIRMINGHAM EXPOSITION. 


“ Mamma, why do the roses Cadet" 

A little girl did say; 

“ Methinks such lovely flowers as these 
Should never knew decay,— 

That look so beautiful and fair, 

And such bright tints disclose. 

Then, dear mamma, oh, tell me why 
So quickly fhdes the rose!" 


“ I've often heard you say, mamma, 

How life is like the flew'r; 

Which, though it passing felt doth seem, 
May wither in an hour. 

But why, mamma, ie life se short, 

And why do flow'rs decay t 
And why is every joy on earth 
Destined to pass away !** 


“ You said, when little brother died,— 
That child we all did love,— 

That he was gone where brightest flow rs 
Desk the sweet meads above. 

Muft why, mamma , did brother die, 

And leave us here to pine! 

Aad whereto* must we sigh ia gctaft 
And every hope resign r 


*• My sweetest child,” the mother cried, 
" We will no more complain, 

Since mourning never can restore 
The lost one back again; 

But rather let us say, my love, 

At this assurance given, 

That all which fadeth here on earth 
Blooms yet move sweet in Heaven. 


Mr. Cobden ON Teetotalism. —At a recent tempe¬ 
rance meeting in Exeter-hall, a letter was read from Mr. 
Cobden who said'“ Put my name down for a guinea to 
your excellent project. I don’t know how it is that I have 
never made the plunge, and joined the teetotalers. N o- 
body has more faith than I in the faith of your doctrine, 
both in a physical and moral point of view. I have acted 
upon the principle that fermented and distilled dnnks are 
useless for sustaining our strength; for the more work I 
have to do, the more I have resorted to the pump and the 
teapot. (Laughter). As for the moral bearings of the 
question it is scarcely an exaggeration to say, that all other 
reforms would fail to confer as great blessings upon the 
masses as that of weaning them from intoxicating drinks.” 

The water-mark on paper, often referred to as a test^ of 
the date of wills and other documents, is by no means in¬ 
fallible. A correspondent of the Times writes a note dated 
the 8th ultimo, on paper marked 1850, and purchased, as 
he states, two months ago, to ask what would be the result 
of litigation with reference to a will made on such paper this 


^*Beware of confiding in distant prospects of happiness, 
last they be suddenly intercepted by the most trivial present 
vexation. A leaf in the foreground is large enough to con¬ 
ceal a forest on the far horizon.. 

Ignorance, as far as learning is concerned, is no dis¬ 
grace to those who have never possessed the means of im¬ 
provement It is otherwise, however, when opportunity 
Has been neglected. 

Wit is the light ning of the mind, reason the sunshine, 
end the reflection the moonlight; for as the bright orb of the 
night owes its lustre to the sun, so does reflection owe its 
existence to reason. 

Cicero was distinguished from all great men of whom we 
know much, by one negative virtue, so rare, that human 
nature blushes while it is announced—-he had no enemy. 

The latest way to pop the question is to ask the fair 
ladv. “ if you shall have the pleasure of seeing her to the 

Minister's?” . . v v r 

To perpetuate by mediation the remembrance of woe, 
is to embalm a vipeT that has stung you. 

kiNT adorn the tombs of those whom, living, they per¬ 
secuted with envy. . _ 

Lovb labour; if you do not want it for food, you may 
for physic. 


The second great exhibition of the works of British 
Industry and Art has lately taken place at Birmingham, 
in the grounds of the large mansion situated in Broad- 
street, known as Bingley House. A temporary wooden 
building has been erected in front of the house, 124 feet 
long and 90 feet broad, which oontains the numerous 
articles sent for exhibition. Many useful examples in iron 
work are ranged beside the pathway leading to the exhi¬ 
bition; whilst in other parts of the garden are displayed 
various portions of machinery. Large as this temporary 
erection is, it is not sufficiently extensive to contain the 
numerous specimens which have been brought thither. 

Amongst the principal subjects here sent, may be men¬ 
tioned some fine specimens of bronze work by Messrs. 
Winfield; some elegantly-finished articles in papier mach£ 
by Mr. Lane; rich and highly-esteemed works, in glass, 
by Mr. Rice Harris; here is also a stand of exquisite 
statu ette s from themanufactory of Messrs. Copeland; orna¬ 
mental works ia japaiL form the works of Mr. Walton and 
Messrs. Jenners and Etftteridge; together with numerous 
other elegant and highly useful devices in wood carving, 
from Mr. Jordan; and the magnificent collection of gold 
and silver work by Mr. Elkington. 

Such is a brief summary of the general contents of the 
building, among which, however, may also be enumerated 
the many beautiful specimens of carpets, tapestry, table 
covers, ourtains, &c., contributed by M. Sallandrouze de 
Laraornaiz. We have selected a few of the principal 
articles from this great exhibition to illustrate the subject; 
the first of our engravings presents an accurate description 
of a beer jug and a water jug from the works of Messrs. 
Ridgeway and Abington, Hanley, Staffordshire, a firm 
famous for the manufacture of those elegant and tasteful 
domestic articles. 

The beautiful silver tankard we have engraved, is chaste 
in design and most elaborately executed: it is a work of 
the highest order, from Messrs. Elkington’s manufactory. 
In page 52, are shewn specimens of ornamental flower 
designs in gas fittings, which are so formed as to be made 
ornaments for the chimmney-piece or table. They are 
from the works of Mr. R. W. Winfield, of Cambridge-street, 
who is a large contributor to this exposition. 

In viewing this exhibition as a national work of art, it is 
quite gratifying to witness the unanimous manner in which 
the manufacturers have responded to the call to produce 
their best specimens. This is as it ought to be, for by such 
means the public are instructed, and the skilful manufac¬ 
turer himself benefitted; and we sanguinely hope that in 
the great exposition commenced for 1851, that we shall find 
every process of the various arts displayed, and illustrated 
through every stage. In visiting this great emporium of 
our metalargical industry, Birmingham, on the present 
occasion, we have witnessed hut one feeling manifested 
throughout, and that is one of the utmost pleasure and 
satisfaction. 

We understand that the preliminary arrangements for the 
great trial of the industrial strength of all nations, are pro¬ 
gpressing successfully. The sum of £20,000, to be given 
away as prizes has been deposited, and stands now in the 
hands of trustees for the objects intended. While on this 
subject, we may mention a fact which we find in the Wor¬ 
cester Chronicle. Mr. Lea, of Astley, in that county, for¬ 
merly a large manufacturer, has put the working men of 
Kidderminster into training for the contest He has issued 
an address to them, in which he calls their attention to the 
projected exhibition as a means by which the trade of Kid¬ 
derminster may be promoted,—requests them to form 
committees of the men at the principal firms, and endeavour 
to make some improvements in their staple manufacture 
which may call the attention of foreigners to them, and 
offers the munificent prize of 100 guineas for the man or 
set of men who may invent a new article of any description, 
provided it is done in Kidderminster, and adaptea for 
general use. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN EXPOSITIONS OF INDUSTRIAL ART. 



WATER JUG. SILVER TANKARD. BEER JUG. 


EXPOSITION OP THE PRODUCTS OP PRENCH INDUSTRY. 
Our readers are, doubtless, aware that, at certain stated 
periods, the French manufacturers and artizans hold an 
exhibition of the specimens of their various productions, 
which includes articles of utility and ornament of every 
description. The eleventh exhibition of this nature, 
which has just closed in Paris, was considered far superior 
to those of former years, and displayed a spirit of pro- 

S ess evidently unchecked by the political convulsions of 
e country. 

The expenses attending this late national exhibition at 
Paris amounted to no less a sum than £18,000; viz., 
£16,000 for the erection of the building, which was con¬ 
structed of wood, with roofs of zinc, and situated on a 
piece of ground abutting on the main avenue of the 
Champs Elysees; and £2,000 for the cost of the agri¬ 
cultural shed, which was erected for the display of Live 
stock. This vast amount, however, only includes the hire 
of the building materials for three months, which, after 
that time, become the property of the contractors. To 
create funds for this vast undertaking, a law was passed 
in 1791, declaring that the profits arising from the fees 
paid on the granting of patents should be appropriated to 
the encouragement of national industry. Previous to 1854, 
it appears that a decree signed by Louis Philippe, granted 
R further supply of 90,000 francs. The first of these na¬ 
tional exhibitions in Paris was held in 1798, when French 
industry first began to progress under the master mind of 
Napoleon. 

We now come to the present exhibition in Hanover 
Square, which is intended to show to the English nation 
the best specimens of French art and manufactures, and 
to serve, at the same time, as an avant courrier to the 
Great National Exposition in 1851, projected by His 
Royal Highness Prince Albert. This collection is under 
the direction of M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, ex¬ 
deputy and member of the Acting Council of Manufac¬ 
turers at Paris, and one of the largest manufacturers in 
France. The rooms occupied by this exhibition extend from 
the front in George Street, Hanover Squate, to the back 
of New Bond Street, and the interior is crowded with the 
most coostly specimens of French industry and art—such 
as ornamental furniture, jewellery, Sevres china, decorative 
papers, bronzes, devices for churches, pianofortes, porcelain, 
carved woods, optical instruments, silks, satins, velvets, 
Cashmere shawls, printed goods, lace, books with curious 
bookbindings, tapestry from the looms of the Gobelins, 
pictures, and last, though not the least curious, are speci¬ 
mens of boots and shoes, in the soles of which sewing is 
entirely dispensed with; and is .chiefly devoted to those 


articles which excel in excellence of form and elegance 
of ornament. The contents of this vast museum extend to 
six rooms, besides galleries and staircases; the whole being 
arranged on tables and along the walls, in a highly tasteful 
and artistic manner. 

The first room is chiefly filled with bronzes, jewellery, 
and specimens of bookbinding. There is also an alle- 

f orical representation of Shakapeare, executed by M. 

iinile Thomas, which, as a French work, is worth 
noticing. Among the specimens of bookbinding is a 
missal, said to be the property of the Queen of Spain, 
which is elegantly bound in purple velvet, inlaid with 
precious stones and gold. 

The second room is filled with specimens of orna¬ 
mental furniture by M.M. Tahaut, and Laurent, together 
with some beautiful productions from Messrs. Susan 
and Co. Nothing can exceed the elegance of some 
of the chairs here exhibited; they seem too splendid to 
be used even on great state occasions. Our neighbours* 
the French, greatly excel in this useful department of 
art, and in the purity of design displayed in their pat¬ 
terns generally. The staircase leading from this room is 
hung with decorative papers from the manufactory of 
| M.M. Madril and Lenoux. 

. The third room is the most striking of the whole; 

it contains some beautiful carpets of Aubusson manu- 
| facture; and there is also a piece of tapestry from the 
I Gobelins, which displays an incident in the early life of 
j Peter the Great; this is/ indeed, a work of great 
; excellence, and excels all the specimens of tapestry 
work we ever remember to have seen. Here is a mas¬ 
sive wine cooler, made for the Emperor of Russia, by 
M. Barye: and, in the centre of the room, some of the 
finest specimens of Sevres porcelain are displayed. The 
other collections consist of bronzes from G. Marehand, 
Den id re, and Charpentier; articles of furniture by 
Messrs. Grotre; and pianofortes by Erard and Krie- 
gelstein, &c., &c. 

The fourth room contains a new wool-combing machine, 
invented by M. Schlumberger, of Mulhouse; and some 
beautifully-executed ornamental mouldings in zinc, by the 
“ Societie des Zincs de la* Vielle Montagne,” which gained 
the large gold medal at the late Paris exhibition. The 
other articles in this room we have alluded to in general 
terms. 

The fifth room contains numerous specimens of various 
manufactures, among which may be described a collection 
of optical instruments by the celebrated Lezebours, of 
Paris, amongst which is an object-glass, said to be the 
largest and clearest-, yet manufactured: there are also in 
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this apartment, some specimens of silk, satin, and velve 1 
manufactures, from Lyons, all of great beauty in design, 
and brilliancy in taste and colour: some of these specimens 
form embroidered arms of Lyons, and are intended for the 
Hotel de Ville of that city. The staircase leading to the 
gallery is covered with paper from the manufactory of 
Zubec, who lately received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour for his various improvements. Amidst other spe¬ 
cimens of human ingenuity in this room, we cannot pass 
over some very clever toys, which excite the wonder and 
attention of both old and young visitors. 

Two more smaller rooms comprise the whole of this ex¬ 
position. The first of which contains some beautiful Cash- 
mere shawls, some elegant specimens of lace, and some ar¬ 
tistic jewellery. The last room is entirely devoted to the 
manufactures of M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix. Here is 
to be seen tapestry, little, if at all, inferior to that of the 
Gobelins ; curtains made for the reception room at the 
Hotel de Ville, Paris; and a variety of other productions 
from the same talented manufacturer, who has lately 
been honoured with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour, and several other tributes from various expo¬ 
sitions. 

This collection of French industry was honoured by a 
visit from his Royal Highness Prince Albert, on Monday, 
the 19th instant, when M. Sallandrouze presented a gold 
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medal, commemorative of the event, lo his Royal Highness, 
who signified his cordial approbation of the whole under¬ 
taking in a most gracious manner. As a general exhibition, 
the present gives a most encouraging aspect of the progress 
of French manufactures; and we hope that the approaching 
exhibition of the works of all nations, projected by Prince 
Albert, may give our countrymen an opportunity of con¬ 
tending with their continental brethren, as we feel quite 
certain that the British manufacturers are fully able to com¬ 
pete in any branch of art with the Frenchmen, or any other 
nation in the world; and although we are willing to admit 
the beauty and excellence of foreign works of art generally, 
yet we maintain that there is not a single article of this 
exhibition which could not be produced equally good in this 
country. 

We have selected for our illustration one of the beautiful 
bronxe designs by M. Charpentier; the subject being 
“ Charles Martel expelling the Saracens from France,” a 
bold and spirited group, and the most attractive of its class. 


TEE GOLDSMITH 07 PARIS. 

(Continued from pmgt 47.) 

“Your narrative is truly frightful !” exclaimed the lady. 
“This monstrous hypocrite—this Rene Cardillac—then 
belonged to that band of midnight assassins who have so 
long been the terror of Paris ?” 

“ Not so, my lady,” remarked Olivier; “ speak not of a 
band, for there never was such a thing. It was Cardillac 
alone who committed these midnight atrocities. His being 
alone was his only safety;—hence the unsurmountable 
difficulty of tracing the assassin. But let me proceed:— 
“Living only in the smiles and affection of Madelou, the 
cause of my return to the den of this bloodhound was 
nearly lost sight of by me. But 1 now began to view the 
kindness of Cardillac in a new light It was evidently his 
idea that, in my love for his daughter, I should banish all 
thought of giving any information concerning him to the 
government Alas ! he was too sure of his safety; for what 
could I do ? The thought often struck like a dagger to 
my heart, that if through my words her father should be 
brought to justice, this poor girl, so long deceived by his 
fiend-like cunning, would fall a victim to the most mou- 
rable grief and despair. Two months had now elapsed 
since my return to the house, in which I could not help 
considering myself the assistant, if not the actual accom¬ 
plice of an assassin, whose crimes were still carried oa in 
secret and in safety. 

“ One day I was much surprised by Cardillac asking me 
if I knew where you lived;—for to hear your name men¬ 
tioned by this man filled me with terror. It was shortly 
after you had presented a poem to the king against the 
petition of certain courtiers, who were anxious for a 
superior and more powerful court to be instituted to detect 
and bring to justice the perpetrators of the numerous 
murders which were then taking plane* Cardillac had 
selected a beautiful necklace and a pair of bracelets for the 
occasion, and sealing them up in a box, he bid me deliver 
them into your hands. At the mention of your name, all 
the bright hopes of my youth returned *, and I thought 
that you would be able to devise some means to stop this 
frightful career, and to liberate Madelon and myself from 
the tyranny of this monster. It is needless to repeat how 
my attempts to gain an interview with you were frustrated; 
but I still hoped on. A few days passed away without 
anything occurring to rouse my suspicions for your 
safety; still 1 knew you to be marked for the dagger of the 
assassin!" 

“ Merciful Heaven!—and did this wretch, then, seek my 
lifef For what?—I never injured him; indeed, never 
remember to have seen him,” inquired Mademoiselle De 
Scuderi, with much emotion. 

“ I yrill tell you, my lady, how you thus became a mark 
of hatred to Cardillac. You were in possession of those 
jewels, which he, covetous and avaricious as he was, desired 


to get hack again. It became a certain sign with me that 
no sooner had Cardillac delivered up any costly article of 
jewellery to a customer than he would become, all of a 
sudden, dull and morose. In two or three days’ time the 
city would be alarmed by the news of another murder, 
and the victim would turn out to be this very customer; 
and the next day I would behold Cardillac hugging and 
gloating over these same jewels, which had so lately been 
disposed of to the now lifeless purchaser. By this course 
of events, I knew he was again coveting the jewels I had 
left for you; and this was the reason of my throwing the 
letter into your carriage, imploring you to return them. 
Yon heeded not my warning, and I knew your life was in 
danger; for Cardillac did nothing but repent having seat 
them to you. I determined to protect you at all risks, 
though it should cost the life of Cardillac. 

“Accordingly, the next night he went out, I watched 
him narrowly. When he had read the evening prayer, as 
usual, and while he was shut up in his bed-room, I slipped 
through a window into the court-yard, and availing my¬ 
self of the secret passage by the opening in the statue, I 
passed out into the street, and watched in a secure retreat till 
Car dilla c should appear. I had not long to wait bcAne he 
came from his house, by way of the statue, as before j aad 
judge of my horror when I found that he directed hia steal 
towards the street in which you resided. I now mads 
certain that your life was the object of his midnight visat* 
and my intentions were to get in advance of him, and plaee 
myself at your door as a sentinel, aad fay that means save 
your life, if I risked my own. As Cardillac was about to 
turn the corner of the Rue St. Honore, there came up an 
officer, gaily dressed, who was singing merrily, and had the 
swaggering gait of a man in liquor. All of a sudden, 
before I could prevent it, Cardillac rushed upon him, and 
I approached them as they were grappling and struggling 
together, hut my interference was too late ; for as I arrived 
I heard a deep groan, and was terribly alarmed at seeing 
Cardillac fall heavily to the ground, and roll close to my 
feet! The officer, taking me for an accomplice, drew his 
sword, but seeing that 1 was only anxious to assist the 
fallen man, he turned away, and departed. My master 
was still living, hut bleeding profusely from a deep wound 
in the breast j and overcome with terror, I lifted him on 
my shoulders, and bore him to his house by the secret 
passage. 

“ The rest of this dreadful mystery is known to you, my 
lady; and you will perceive that my crime has been a want 
of firmness and resolution to betray the father of my 
beloved Madelon to justice. The horrid truth of her 
parent’s guilt has hitherto been a secret from his daughter, 
and never shall the veil be withdrawn by my hand—do, 
not even to save my own life. My dearest Madelon will 
mourn over me as one who died innocent: but were she 
to learn the dreadful truth, the shock might prove destruc¬ 
tive to her peace of mind for ever!” 

Without making any reply to this wonderful narrative. 
Mademoiselle De Scuderi rang a bell, and in the next 
moment Madelon was in Olivier’s arms. 

“ Now I am happy again !” exclaimed the delighted 
girl; “I was sure that this noble-minded lady would find 
means to set you free.” 

As the benevolent lady who had thus far befriended these 
unhappy lovers gazed upon their mutual endearments, she 
said to herself,— 

“ Whatever may be the opinion of the officers of justice, 
these poor children are innocent. Guilty hearts could 
not thus find delight in the joys of a mutual attachment, 
forgetting the world and its misfortunes.” 

The glimmer of daylight was now visible, and Desgrais 
knocking at tbe door reminded them that it was time for 
Olivier’s departure. The lovers were, therefore, obliged to 
separate; and their adieu was such that even the stoutest 
hearts could not have beheld it without being overcome 
with emotion. 

Mademoiselle De Scuderi now found herself in a more 
difficult and perplexing situation than she had hitherto 
been. Aware of Olivier’s innocence, without being able to 
use his confession to prove it, she could see no other way 
open to her by which he could be saved from the fate 
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which was now awaiting him. In the hope of softening the 
hearts of his stern judges, the lady wrote a long and 
powerful letter to La Regnie, the President of the Chamber 
Ardente, in which she informed him that Olivier had 
proved his innocence to her beyond a doubt, and that it 
was only his determination to carry his secret to the grave, 
which, if revealed, might be the death of an innocent 
person, that had prevented him, at his trial, from making 
such a confession as would at once have freed him from all 
suspicion. In less than an hour Mademoiselle De Scuderi 
received the president's answer to her letter, which, 
although couched in the most polite and respectful lan¬ 
guage* yet gave her no hope of success. It intimated that 
if Olivier Brusson had arrived at the heroic conclusion of 
concealing an account of his various crimes, the chamber 
would at once employ the strongest means in their power 
to force that secret bom him, which would, no doubt, 
bring wonders to light. 

The generous lady who had taken so much interest in 
the cause of these unfortunate lovers knew full well to what 
cruel means the legal authorities would resort to extort a 
confession from the unfortunate Olivier. It appeared cer¬ 
tain to her that he would be put to the torture; and to 
prevent this dreadful ordeal she was determined to make 
every exertion in her power. As a last resource, Made¬ 
moiselle De Scuderi resolved to appeal to the king in 
behalf of her protegees rather than quietly submit to their 
condemnation. 

Accordingly, on the following day, just as this noble- 
hearted lady was about to proceed to the king’s palace, she 
was surprised by a visit from the Count de Miossen, a dis¬ 
tant relative of her family's, who was well known at court 
as colonel of the king’s guard of honour. 

“ Forgive me, my dear De Scuderi,” send the count, with 
an air of great politeness, “ if my visit is an intrusion: but 
we soldiers have little time at our command. It is on 
account of your young friend, Olivier Brusson, that I have 
come hither.” 

“ On his account!” exclaimed De Scuderi, with great 
surprise. “ What can you possibly have to say concerning 
him?” 

“ Much, my dear lady—much that you will be glad to 
hear,” answered the count, with a smile. “ I thought that 
the mention of his name would act as a favourable pass¬ 
port to your attention. Though all Paris consider him an 
assassin, and a fit subject for the gibbet, yet I know you 
are a staunch advocate of his innocence; and among all 
this conflicting opinion, there is no one who can speak with 
greater certainty as to the guilt or innocence of this young 
man than myself. Of the death of Rene Cardillac, I 
assure you, my dear mademoiselle, he is entirely guiltless.” 

“ Good Heavens! my lord,” exclaimed the surprised 
lady, as her eyes sparkled with delight; “ how have you 
obtained this information ? Who, then, is the murderer ? 
Speak and tell me, that I may denounce him at once to the 
president of the chamber, and let the guilty take the place 
•f the innocent” 

“ I can do that with very little trouble,” replied the 
Count de Miossen? “ it is all comprised in one short word 
•^myself! I am the man who gave Cardillac his death¬ 
blow !” 

“ You!” almost shrieked the terrified lady, as she sank 
into a chair for support. “ Unravel this fearful mystery, 
my lord, I entreat you. This painful suspense is insup¬ 
portable.” 

“Calm yourself, my dear mademoiselle,” coolly an¬ 
swered the count, as he drew a chair by the side of De 
Scuderi. “ There is uo occasion for any terror or emotion 
on your part. Although I repeat I am the slayer of this 
man, yet, let me observe to you, it was in self-defence. 
Listen: Rene Cardillac was one of the most hypocritical | 
villains in Paris. I had heard of his eccentricities, but 
could not esteem them as sueh; and when three of my 
own particular friends—D’Aubrey, La Souteurre, and 
Langelier—had fallen by this invisible foe, I began to sus¬ 
pect this goldsmith. I tell you for why, my lady. They 
had each of them, within a few days, given this man an ex¬ 
tensive order for jewellery, destined as presents for their 
mistresses, which was kept quite a'secret, and each one fell 


by this assassin on the rpty night they were about to bestow 
the present. This man was the only living being, besides 
a select circle of friends, who knew of those intentions; and 
this fact, together with the disappearance of these very 
jewels, and nothing else, from the murdered persons, con¬ 
vinced me that this hoary-headed miscreant was, in some 
way or other, concerned in these midnight assassinations. 

“ Accordingly, I paid this goldsmith a visit, and gave 
him an order for a valuable pair of bracelets, which, I in¬ 
formed him were intended for a wedding present, and must 
be ready by a certain day. I paid him the amount agreed 
upon before we parted. They were to be ready in ten 
days, but I could not get him to deliver them up to me, 
even though I had called for them several times. He 
seemed loath to part with them, and asked me many im¬ 
pertinent questions concerning them, sueh as * Who were 
they for?—when did I mean to present them?—where did 
the lady live ?’ To all these questions I made answer, that 
unless he at once delivered up the bracelets, I would bring 
him before the public prosecutor; as, having paid him his 
price for them, now that they were finished they were my 
property. This had the desired effect; and throwing the 
jewels at me, he abruptly departed. 

“ Next day, to my infinite surprise, my servant informed 
me that Cardillac had been pressing him to make him 
acquainted with the day on which I was going to present 
these bracelets. This confirmed my suspicions; and I 
desired my servant to tell him a certain day and hour when 
I should depart on my happy mission. I was now deter¬ 
mined to catch this wolf in his own trap ; and accordingly, 
on the night in question, I attired myself in a light coat of 
mail under my waistcoat, and arming myself with a short 
dagger, I walked leisurely along towards the Rue St. 
Honore. It was about midnight, and as I expected, 1 had 
not walked long before I found myself attacked. My 
opponent was alone; and springing upon me from behind, 
clasped me in his arms with great strength, and striking at 
my breast with a short dagger, it slid off from my coat of 
mail, and left me harmless. At the same moment I dis¬ 
engaged my hand, and stabbed him to the heart with my 
stiletto. I was enabled, by the faint light of the moon to 
satisfy myself that my secret foe was Cardillac, the gold¬ 
smith. 

To be continued . 


An American paper says:—“ Mr. Pennington, the ori¬ 
ginal projector of a flying machine to navigate the air, has 
returned from the Far West, where he has been m.aking 
some experiments on the great prairies. The Baltimore 
Sun regrets to say that he has not been sufficiently success¬ 
ful to enable him to come back in his own carriage. He is, 
however, sanguine of fully susceeding eventually in making 
a voyage to Calfornia, or even to Europe, in his car through 
the air. A large machine of this kind is now being built by 
Mr. Robjohn. The canvas is all ready, and is about 80 
yards in length and 50 in diameter. It is to be propelled 
by two oscillating 5-horse power engines, which are already 
provided and secured in the car. They occupy a very small 
space, and are well made. They are to propel the huge 
gaseous monster by fan wheel, we believe.” 

It is stated that Tom Moore, *• the poet of all circles, 
and tiie idol of his own,” like Southey and Swift before 
their deaths, has lost the light of that intellect which had 
so long charmed the world. “Tis a sad darkness all.” 

The Absent. —Speak of the absent as if they were 
present, not from the calculation of interest, or the ti¬ 
midity of selfishness, but from the principles of benevo¬ 
lence and veracity. Speak to the present, supposing 
them to be people of worth, not with the flattery that 
violates truth, but with the kind feeling that desires to 
please. 

A clear conscience is the best law, and temperance the 
best physic. 

The sun of truth may he obscured, but is never 
eclipsed. 

Do what you ought, and let what will come of it. 

A man never loses by doing good offices to others. 
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CTamcra Sketches. 



CONWAY CASTLE. 


The ancient castle of Conway was built by Edward the 
First. It is in a most ruinous condition, the walls and 
towers are in a tolerable state of preservation, but none of 
the staircases are perfect; a convenient wooden ladder 
forms an easy passage to the top of the w alls, round which 
a complete circuit may be made, and from which a fine 
view' of the surrounding country may be obtained. Of the 
castle itself, the best view is to be had from the mound 
beyond the bridge, and from the creek on the south side of 
the castle, which is the one represented in our engraving. 
As a proof of the strength of the cement used in the erec¬ 
tion of this building, it may be observed, that in quarrying 
for stone during the last century, the foundation of one of 
the round towers was so undermined that it gave way, and 
about half the circumference of the base fell in ; the "upper 
part of the structure, upheld by the tenacity of its cement, 
remained perfect, and the chasm shows like an immense 
arch. Conway castle is situated about nine miles from 
Aher, and fourteen from the town of Bangor, and stands on 
the summit of a sloping hill on the banks of the river 
which bears its name. A large and handsome chain bridge 
has lately superseded the ferry across the mouth of the 
Conway, and the road which leads to it passes immediately 
under the castle, intending to harmonize with this antique 
and picturesque ruin. 


ENIGMAS—No. 1. 

I’m a word of five letters.—cf great use to some,— 
And I mean " to combine.” or “ to make into one 
My third and fourth change. I directly become, 
The reverse of what I was when you begun. 


Gossip Of tf)C Sap. 


The frescoes in the New House of Lords are just completed, and 
are highly interesting. The colours have all the brilliancy of oO. 
with a most delicate finish. Mr. Maclise’s fresco is an allegorical 
representation of Justice, in which the arraignment of a primeval 
murderer is portrayed with much vigour and beauty of composition. 
Mr. Cope’s •• Committal of Prince Henry ” is a masterly production, 
and is an evident improvement upon the sketch formerly exhibited 
in Westminster. The *• Lear ” of Mr. Herbert is copied in fresco by 
the same artist on the wall of the ‘ Hall of Poets,” as a monument 
to Shakspeare. Another fresco is in progress by Mr. Tenniel, the 
subject being “St. Cecilia,” from Dryden. 

The annual exhibition of copies from the old masters is now open 
at the British Institution. The pictures, as usual, are selected from 
those exhibited in the spring; and the adoption of Mr. Turner's 
“ Shipwreck ” and*landscape as subjects for study is a rare instance 
of honour to a living master. Cuyp’s winter scene, Dietrich's black¬ 
smith, Greuse’s picture of a Girl. Salvator Rosa’s landscape, Titian’s 
Holy Fanrly. Diana Bathing, end Guido’s David and Goliah, are the 
other principal painting*. The students exhibit their ordinary 
timidity in shrinking from the highest department of art, Salvator 
Rosa’s landscape boasting sixteen copies, and Greuse’s Girl fourteen, 
while David and Goliah can find but two imitators. Titian, indeed, 
has found eight copiers of his “ Diana.” but then his vfork is on a 
small scale The copies, as usual, are of every degree of size, and 
every degree of merit. 

The arrival of our merry friend Albert Smith at Constantinople is 
announced in a Turkish journal. We are informed that he created a 
great sensation in tire capital of the Mussulmans. Albert Smith, 
was ft ted as one of the literary stars of England; and in compliment 
to his Mahometan friends, wears a long beard, has assumed the 
turban and loose trouser*, smokes a chibouque, and contemplated a 
pilgrimage to Mecca. The Turks, who are not deeply versed in Eu¬ 
ropean literature, have set him down as the author of 14 The Wealth 
of Nations,” and the celebrated historian of “Ghent." 

This year there is an exhibition of paintings at Constantinople, 
which must be a perfect curiosity; for in Mohammedan countries 
the artist labours under very peculiar restrictions, which would 
alarm a Royal Academician. The Koran forbids him to represent 
the human figure—the image of God. In every form this resource 
is denied to him. Still the exhibition is said to have been interesting. 

Captain Penny, of the Advice whaler, in the account of his search 
after Sir John Franklin, savs;—“We had run past the magnificent 
headland of Cape Byam Martin, and Possession Bay was opening 
out to our view. It still continued beautifully clear, but every 
object within sight was transformed by refraction—a phenomenon 
the effects of which so often attract the attention of the Agetic 
voyager. I was standing on the forecastle, examining with a tele¬ 
scope every point of the shore with an anxious eye, when, with a 
thrill of joy, I recognised a flag-post and ensign. I gazed earnestly 
at it; there could be no mistake; I could almost make out the 
waving or'the flag. Without saying a word, I put the glass int* the 
hands of a man who was standing near me, and told him to loefc at 
the point a-liead. He did so, and, with a start, immediatel y ^ ro- 
nounced that he saw a signal flying. Delighted and overjoyed, I 
snatched the glass from his hands, and again applied it to my eye. 
For an instant I saw the wished-for signal, but for an instant only; 
it faded and again appeared, but now distorted into a broken and dis¬ 
jointed column—now into an upturned and inverted pyramid, ^be 
refraction had caused a piece of ice to assume these forms. I need 
not say I was dejected after this sudden disappointment: but I re¬ 
sumed my rye-search along the shore, as did also not a few warm¬ 
hearted souls on board, the master scarcely ever leaving the ccow's- 
nest. ^ 

A medical gentleman has just come over from the Continent, who 
advocates the w earing of linen next the person, and flannel over the 
linen. This is not altogether new in practice, for a gentleman who 
readied the age of 77 years had accustomed himself to do the tame 
thing, and preserved a robust state of health to the last. . The cholera 
it has been remarked, passed very leniently over the linen districts 
abroad ; nor was this altogether from the relative conditions of such 
localties, for let anyone when overcome with lassitude of mind or 
body put on a clean new linen garment, and they will experience an 
instantaneous invigoration of the nervous system, which can only be 
accounted for by the fact that linen is one of the worst conductors of 
electricity. 


No. 2. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


My whole is the name of a far distant country, which, if read 
backwards, will give a title of respect used by Indians ; numbering 
my letters consecutively, my 1, 5, denotes existence; my 4, 2, 3, a 
quadruped ; my 3, 1, 5, is a man’s name abridged ; my 5, 4, a short 
name for a woman ; my 5, 1, 3, 2, is a religious ceremony; and my 
1, 5, 4, 2, 3, is what misers do with their gold; strange to say. 
although I am written with five letters, I am composed only of 
three. 


No. 3. 


C. C.— Will receive our earliest attention. 

Viator. —At the commencement of the New Tear, tee contemplate 
the introduction of a series of ^Articles on the subject, with 
appropriate illustrations. 

J. V., Leeds.— Your contribution is not origival. 

A Lauy. —Is thanked for her good opinion of our work; but tee do 
hot consider that Needlework Designs would be generally 
approved of by our Subscribers. 

M.M.—You trill find the information desired, in the Post Office 

Directory. 


I am a very small word, being composed of four letters only, of 
which my 3, 2, 1, is science; my 1, 3, 4, my 4, 3, 1, and my 2, 3, 4, 
have meanings much on a 4, 3, 2, and are all acts of percussion ; he 
who is 3, 4, 1. at catching my 2, 3, 1, is a friend to the tanner; my 
4, 3 , 2, 1, is a fraction; my 1, 3, 2, is used to preserve that from 
which it proceeds; and of my whole I would have you all beware. 

The Solutions will be given in our next. 


82?“ All communications for the Editor to be addressed, 21, Pater¬ 
noster Row. 

indon —Published bj WILLIAM STRANGE. *1, Paternoater Row— 
Printed h> RICHARD FRANCIS, athb Printing Offlce, IS, Museum St., 
in tho Parish of St. George, Bloomabury, in the County of Middlesex. 
Sator lay, December Sth, 1840. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1849, 


MEMOIR OF* HER LATE MAJESTY THE passed alternately at the 
QUEEN DOWAGER. city of Meiningen, and at 

— ■ ■ country residence, where the 

uX-M ^ T i s with feelings of tomed to spend the summer 

! ]|f deep regret that we de- the Duke of Clarence contem 
vJMiAV |)fr; ^1 vote a portion of our and at the especial instance o 

-fR^ y-al. present number to chro- the hand of the Princess J 
•' fir nicle so mournful an The preliminaries of their \ 
. fjj event as the death of London, and at Meiningen, tl 
BJ W/ _ one of the royal family, the 26th year of her age, quitl 
^ TaflA \Sb^' Public sympathy and an elderly gentleman of 53. 

<rz ^I>Aa^lSyL. anxiety, which has been panied by her mother, and att 

— - suspended between hope arrived in London on the 4th 

^. I KiHWt! ly and fear for several of the same month the print 

/•• BwSjNra weeks past, owing to Charlotte, and on the 18th hci 
-/ * tl ff juu the severe indisposition However happy his union ma 

'Q Der Majesty the which it was formed were, i 

^ ueen Dowager, has one child only, the Princess 

IHI now received a severe alive, who was committed to 
V, jyvv~ ^ shock by the lamented after her birth. With the ex< 

death of this highly-es- many, one in the year 1822, a 
^teemed lady, whose me- it cannot be said that the life 
moir we now present to 

our readers. ^—- 

Amelia Adelaide 

Louisa Theresa Ca- ^ ^ 

rolina, the subject of 

the following memoir, \ 

was born on the 13th / ^ AHfr i \ 

of August, 1792. She / \ 

was the eldest daughter / f&x& C X 

of George, the late / WK t 

reigning Duke of Saxe- j sBflr \ 

Meiningen, who was / \5rV "JWv 

married to a daughter / /k JJS 

of the House of Hohen- / v|H| Jpffi 

lohe - Langenburgh.— )B&IU ' 

Tt i r r J I J I I ] ^ 

PORTRAIT OP HER LATE MAJESTY, THE QUEEN DOWAGER 


Queen Maud’s—ht 
j reading, if not pro> 
J found, was, at a 
’ events,extensive; whil 
her judgment in musi 
and even in pictu res 
was held in high ea 
teem; but beyond an 
above these mental qu 
lities shone forth tha 
genuine practical ben 
▼olence which impelle 
her to delight in train 
ing the young and com 
forting the aged. Sine 
her marriage twcli 
years had elapsed, an 
Her Royal Highnej 
was still Duchess i 
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Clarence; on the 26th of June, 1830, she became Queen 
of England. Her position was changed, yet the rectitude 
and gentleness of her character underwent no alteration. 
The amount of her duties and the sphere of her influence 
were vastly enlarged; a great income was placed at her 
disposal. As regarded the management of her property, 
the law gave fie- her, as to evUfy Queen Consort, the rights 
and freedom of a single wttruna, with the services of m 
Attorney and Solicitor-Genes*!, with the usual crtsmled 
retinae of gentlemen ushers, ladies of tie bedchamber, 
pages, treasurers, physicians, and chaplain* from this 
period may be dated the commencement of the toil, the 
care, and the disappointments from which royalty never 
wholly escapes. She, like her predecessors, soon practically 
understood how “ uneasy lies the head that wears a crown 
but Her Majesty and King William were not formally 
crowned for more than a year after their accession. That 
ceremony took pkce on the 8th of September, 1831; it 
was, however, much shorn of its ancient splendour; for 
there was no banquet in Westminster Hall, nor any proces¬ 
sion from the Hall to Westminster Af>bey; but a lengthened 
cavalcade was formed through the streets, the king and queen 
proceeding in full state from St. James's Palace to the Abbey. 
On the 20th of June, 1837, Queen Adelaide became a 
widow. During the last seven or eight years her health— 
never good—has been rapidly declining; and even before 
the death of the king she found frequent change of residence 
necessary to the preservation of life. Her majesty has 
visited not only many parts of England and the continent, 
but also the islands oi Madeira and Malta; at the latter 
place the church of Valetta was founded and endowed by 
her pious munificence. She likewise contributed to almost 
every public charity, and to the funds of nearly all the 
societies engaged in the advancement of religion. To enu¬ 
merate them would be endless; and it would prove no easy 
task to discover any useful institution which had not the 
benefit of her liberal aid. It was the practice also of her 
majesty to subscribe largely to all the charities in every 
place where she happened even for a time to reside, espe¬ 
cially to those of the parish of St Martin, in which her 
town mansion stands—a dwelling, the portals of which 
opened once in every London season to receive, but not 
long to retain, their Royal owner, for the state of her health 
forbade her spending much time in London. The latter 
part of her majesty's life was one long disease, and it is no 
idle repetition of a threadbare formular to say that she 
bore her painful maladies “ with Christian fortitude.” Pew 
had more need of that virtue, for few have been so sewely 
tried. If the sympathy and good wishes of this nation 
could have abridged her sufferings and extended her life, 
the Queen Dowager, undisturbed by care or pain, would 
have reached the utmost limit of human existence, but now 
at the age of fifty-seven, she has quitted this world, her 
death occasioning universal regret During the last two or 
three months, her majesty was so grievously indisposed as 
hardly ever to have quitted her private apartments. Shortly 
before she expired all suffering seemed to cease, and her 
majesty retained perfect composure of mind to the last 
The mournful event took place on Sunday morning the 
2nd instant, at seven minutes before two o’clock, at Stan- 
more Priory, Bushey; after a painful and protracted illness, 
which she bore with exemplary patience. The loss of this 
most excellent princess will be deeply monrned by all 
classes of her majesty’s subjects, to whom her many eminent, 
virtues rendered her the object of universal esteem aad 
affection.— Times, 


Longevity op Women. —A medical writer has plea¬ 
santly remarked, that one cause of the superior longevity 
of women may be, that they talk more ; talking, by exer¬ 
cising the lungs, being exceedingly beneficial to health. 

The Red Hot Point. —“Good morning. Sambo; bery 
hot weather, Sambo. They do say that it is so hot down east 
that they is obliged to take off the tops of the houses to let 
in the air.” “Well, Cuffy, it can’t get no hotter in our 
house, ’cause the thermometer’s gone bang up to the top; 
that’s one comfort, Cuffy.” 

There are some mortals whose bodies are but as the 
ornamented sepulchres of their dead hearts. 


The Happiest Day op my Life. —The ancients cer¬ 
tainly made a great mistake in not choosing Niobe for the 
Goddess of Marriage. Hymen is by far too jolly; he is 
i all smiles—more of the hyena than the crocodile; whilst 
Niobe is just wbat she ought to be—all tears. There never 
yet was a marriage that was not a perfect St Swithin affair. 
No one—unless he has a soul of gutta percha, thoroughly 
wwle^woof—should tkxok of going to a wedding with less 
4han two pocket-handkerchiefs; and, even then a sponge is 
better adapted to the “joyfbl occasion.” Men take wives 
as they do pills, with plenty of water—excepting, indeed, 
when the “little things” are well gilt Ncmody can feel 
more truly wretched than on the happiest day of his life. 
A wedding is even more melancholy than a funeral. The 
bride weeps for everything and nothing. At first she’s 
heart-broken because she’s about to leave Ma and Pa; 
then, because she hopes and trusts Chawels will always 
love her; and, when no other excuse is left, she bursts into 
tears because she's afraid he will not bring the ring with 
| him. Mamma, too, is determined to cry for ike least thing. 

I Her dear, dear girl is going away, and she is certain some- 
I thing dreadful is about to happen; and, goodness-gracious ! 
she's forgotten to lock the dining-room door, with all the 
wine and plate on the table, and three strange greengrocers 
in the house. At church the water is laid on at tyt-serviee; 
indeed, the whole party look so wretched, no one would 
imagine there was a “happy pair” among them. When 
Papa gives away his darling child, he does it with as many 
sobs as if he were handing her over to the fiercest polyga¬ 
mist since Henry the Eighth—instead of bestowing her 
upon one who loves his “lamb,” regardless of the “mint” 
sauce that accompanies her. The bridegroom snivels, 
either because crying's catching, or because he thinks he 
ought, for decency’s sake, to appear deeply moved; and 
the half-dozen bridesmaids are sore to be all weeping, 
because everybody else weeps. When the party return 
home, however, the thoughts of the breakfast cheer them up 
a little; and the bridesmaids, in particular, feel quite resigned 
to their fete. As if they had grown hungry by crying, or 
the tears had whetted their appetites, they drawn their cares 
for a while in the white soup-tureen. The champagne 
goes off and goes round. Eyes begin to twinkle, the young 
ladies get flushed, and twitter and giggle with the bride¬ 
groom, until at last the “ funny man” of the party begins 
talking of the splendid gravy spoon he means to give when 
he’s a godfather; but is immediately frowned down by the 
old stunt opposite, who has come dressed out as gaily and as 
full of colours as an oilman's shop front Then the fether 
gets up, and after a short and pathetic enlogram upon the 
virtues of that “sweet girl,” whom he loves as Ids own 
“ flesh and blood ,*' thumps the table, and tells the company 
that “any one who would not treat her properly would be a 
scoundrel .” Upon this, every one present turns round to 
look and frown at the wretched villain of a bridegroom, 
and then they all fall to weeping again. B«t so strongly 
has the feeling set in against the new son-in-law, that it is 
only by a speech full of the deepest pathos, that he can 
persuade the company that he has not the least thought of 
murdering, or indeed even assaulting his wife. At hut the 
mother, bride, and bridesmaids retire to say “ Good-bye,” 
and have a good cry all together up stairs. Then the 
blessing and the weeping begin again with renewed vigour. 
As at Yauxliall, they seem to keep the grandest shower for 
the last The bridesmaids cry till their noses are quite red, 
and their hair is as straight as if they had been bathing. 
And when the time comes for the happy pair to leave, m 
order to catch the train for Dover, then the mother, fether, 
sisters* brothers, bride, bridegroom, bridesmaids, and every 
soul in the house, all cry—even down to the old cook, “who 
knowed her ever since die were a babby in long elothes”— 
as if the young couple were about to be “transported for 
life,” in the literal rather than the figurative sense of the 
term.— Comic Almanack. 

Plaque and Panic. —One day a traveller met the 
plague going into Cairo, and accosted it thus:—“For 
what purpose are you entering Cairo?” “To kill 3000 
people.” Some time after, the same traveller met the plague 
again, and said: * ‘ But you killed 30,000!” “ Nay,” replied 
the plague, “ I killed but 3000; the rest died of fright.* * 
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Toil Conquering Pride. —John Adams, the second 
President of the United States, used to relate the following 
anecdote: 11 When I was a boy, I used to study Latin 
grammar; but it was dull and 1 hated it My father was 
anxious to send me to college, and therefore I studied the 
grammar till I could stand it no longer; and going to my 
father, I told him 1 did not like study, and asked for some 
other employment It was opposing his wishes, and he 
was quick in his answer. 11 Well, John, if Latin grammar 
does not suit you, try ditching, perhaps that will, my 
meadow yonder wants a ditch, and you may put by Latin 
and try that* This seemed a delightful change and to the 
meadow I went But soon I found ditching harder than 
Latin, and the first forenoon was the longest I ever expe¬ 
rienced. That day I ate the bread of labour, and glad was 
I when night came on. That night I made some comparison 
between Latin grammar and ditching, but said not a word 
about it dug next forenoon, and wanted to return to Latin 
at dinner; but it was humiliating and 1 could not do it. 
At night toil conquered pride; and though it was one of 
the severest trials I ever had in my life, I told my father 
that if he chose I would go back to Latin grammar. He 
was glad of it and if I have since gamed any distinction, 
it has been owing to the two days' labour in that abomi¬ 
nable ditch." 

Nbw Zealand. —Tl»s interesting country contains 
98,000 equate miles, or 60,000,000 of mm. Spang com¬ 
mence* in the middle of August; summer, in December; 
autumn, in March; and winter, in Jitiy. 

Let it be a principal part of your philosophy to preserve 
your tranquillity; for all things come to paas by the disco ■ 
tion of Providence.— 1 -Antoninus. 


MODERN WORKS OF ART. 

THE PANORAMA OF THE MILE. 

This magnificent and stupendous painting, now on view 
at the Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly, is a most superb and 
original work of art. Faithfully and vividly pourtraying 
the grand mountainous scenery, the wonderful ancient 
colossal ruins and statues on the banks of the river Nile, it 
carries the spectator with it on an imaginary voyage from 
Grand Cairo, 1700 miles along that famous river's western 
banks, to its second cataract, which forms the boundary 
between Nubia and Ethiopa, and having reached thus far, 
a pante ensues, and the journey partakes of a retrogade 
movement facing the eastern banks on its return. 

In this splendid work of art, the spectator has a faithful 
and picturesque representation of that delightful oriental 
scenery which the pen can but feebly describe. The most 
prominent objects in the first section of the painting, are the 
rising of the Nile, and the Sitting Statues, considered to be 
the greatest curiosities in Egypt The second section brings 
before the eye of the spectator the Great Pyramids, the 
Desert with its fearful simoom or sand-storm, and con¬ 
cludes with ajmuotd representation of the Great Sphinx of 
the Desert. This is by far the grandest part of the exhi¬ 
bition, and pourtrays the dazzling and luminous sky of an 
eastern dime magnificently before the eye; the scorching 
atmoaphese and burning rays of the sun, as it seems to be 
withering up.everything before it in the great desert, brings 
forcibly to the memory all the fearful accounts which tram, 
tion and history speaks of, where the parched-up and dying 
travellers meet with a fearful end in these sultry regions of 
the eaab 

Then comes the sand-storm, which swallows up all befove 
it in one huge flying mountain of couching sand. Here the 
painter has eertainly studied nature to the very life ; for no 
description of the pen ean do justice to the magnificence of 
this portion of the panorama. The sun-lit desert seems to 
oppress one with an unbearable heat, whilst the flying sand¬ 
storm makes tho spectator inadvertently shudder at its 
approach. The clearness and transparency of an eastern 
atmosphere is also beautifully given; together with the 
various astronomical and lunar peculiarities which the tropics 
display to the wondering gaze of the traveller. 

The authenticity of the designs are vouched for as being 
the work of Mr. Joseph Bonomi; and the panorama is 


painted from that eminent artist’s sketches by Mr. Henry 
Warren and Mr. James Fahey. These gentlemen have not 
only laid the public under immense obligations by their 
talented efforts in the production of this panorama, but they 
have also earned for themselves a reputation that will last 
as long as the taste for the objects they have pourtrayed 
shall exist In concluding this brief sketch of the Nile 
Panorama, we must not omit to mention the very great 
assistance and the increasing interest which are given to 
the various local scenic effects as they arise, by the lectures 
and detailed information so cleverly and tastefully delivered 
by Mr. Hingston. Even though possessed of an accurate 
and minute catalogue, the panorama would be but an unin¬ 
telligible picture, as far as history is concerned, if wanting 
this valuable accompaniment 

The following descriptions are explanatory of the Four 
Views we have engraved from this admirable, historical, and 
instructive Painting. 

Tmm Entrance to the Desert. —This very beautiful 
scene is intended to represent an incident of common 
occurrence in that portion of the desert near to Cairo. A 
kadi, or Turkish magistrate, his officers, and some of the 
wandering Bedaween with their camels, form the figures in 
the fore-ground. An enquiry into some thefts committed 
by the Bedaween is m ooaum of prooedujre and the accused 
stands before the kadi to answer the cbaige. A description 
of these predatory children of the deaert is given in the 
following striking language by Mr. Kinglake, in his 
“Eothea.” "Almost every man of this race closely re¬ 
sembles his brethren; almost every mm has large and finely 
formed feafenaas, but his face is so thoroughly stripped of 
flesh, and the white folds from his head-gear fall down by 
his haggard cheeks so much in the burial fashion, that he 
looks quite sad and ghastly; his large dark orbs roll slowly 
and solemnly over the white of his deep-set eyes—his 
countenance shows painful thought and long suffering—the 
suffering of one fallen from a high estate. His gait is 
strangely mqjestin, and he marches along with his simple 
blanket as though he were wearing the purple. His -com¬ 
mon talk is a aeries of piercing screams and cries more 
painful to the ear than the most excruciating fine music 
that I ever endiued*" 

The Sitting Statues.— These enormous colossi stand 
on the plain at Western Thebes; and are believed to have 
been, in their perfect state, representation* of Amunophth 
III., one of the early Pharaohs of Egypt* his name ap¬ 
pearing upon them in hieroglyphics. The height of each* 
with the pedestal, is sixty feet; the material of which thev 
are formed being that description of conglomerate so well 
known as plum-pudding stone. Each was originally a 
single block, but one having sustained a fall, and become 
broken, was afterwards built up of many fragments. To¬ 
gether they are computed to contain about 11,500 cubic 
feet of stone. The one near which are the figures in the 
boat, is the renowned Memnon's statue, that in old time 
gave forth music at day-break. Sounds issued from it so 
soon us its face became gilded by the earliest rays of the 
rising sun. The great and the illustrious journeyed from 
all countries to hear that wondrous music, and have left 
records of their visits in inscriptions to be found on various 
parts of the statue. Whence the music originated is a 
puzzle yet unsolved. While some have considered its 
cause to have been in some natural property of the stone* 
others have regarded it as nothing more than a piece of 
conjuring on the part of the priests. Sir Gardner Wil¬ 
kinson holds to this latter opinion, because it is recorded 
ti*t when Hadrian, the Roman emperor, visited the statue* 
rejoicing at his presence, it uttered the sounds three times 
instead of once ; and it is, to say the least, suspicious that 
a nature! phenomenon should have taken such especial 
notice of the presence of a monarch. 

The Pyramids.— The pyramids were erected by the 
kings of ancient Egypt for their sepulchres. The history 
of a pyramid was discovered by Dr. Lepsius only a few 
years since. It appears that when a Pharaoh commenced 
his reign a piece of rock was sought out in the desert, and 
a chamber excavated to serve for the monarch’s tomb. 
Around this piece of rock a complete coating of stone was 
put in the first year of the 
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being added in the second year; and a third coating super- 
added in the third;—the pyramid continuing to grow at the 
rate of one layer of stones per year for iust so many years 
as the king reigned. At the monarch’s decease he was 
embalmed, placed in the central chamber, the entrance 
closed, and the pyramid covered with a limestone casing; 
so that the number of courses of stone in one of these 
erections gives evidence of the length of its builder’s reign. 
The pyramid given in the sketch is the M Second Pyramid.” 
It was the tomb of King Sensuphis; and was built nearly 
4,000 years since. The lime-stone casing has been partially 
removed, but some still remaining at the summit, the 


ascent is difficult, and very seldom made. The easing is 
20 feet thick, and every block of it weighs about eight tons. 

The Oreat Sphinx. —The fact of this colossal wonder 
of antiquity being a mutilated portrait of the Pharaoh 
whom Moses confronted, and who ruled Egypt when 
the children of Israel were dwellers in that land, must 
necessarily render it an object of extreme interest It 
was carved out of a piece of lime-stone rock 3,300 
yean ago. In height it is about 60 feet The head is 
more than 140 feet in circumference; while the body, which 
is that of a lion, is nearly the same number of feet in length. 
It was intended for a huge image of the greatest of the 



TIIE SITTING STATUES. 
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THE SECOND PYRAMID. 


Egyptian gods; the human head joined to the lion’s body 
typifying the union of intellectual and physical strength, 
supposed to be the attribute of the divinity, Amun Ra. 
Affixed to its breast there is a granite tablet, the hierogly- 
phical inscriptions on which, state it to have been sculp¬ 
tured in the reign of Thothmes IV., to commemorate a vic¬ 
tory gained by his predecessor, the contemporary of Moses, 
over a tribe called the Hykshos, a race or shepherds who 
had invaded Egypt, and in honour of the victor, his portrait 
was given to perpetuity in the countenance of the Sphinx. 
Presenting an air of grandeur and repose, this awe-inspiring 


Colossus has kept its solemn watch in the desert for thirty- 
three hundred years; having outlived the Pharaohs, the 
Ptolemies, the Csesars, and the Khaleefs. Many attempts 
have been made to bring the lion’s body into full view, by 
clearing away the surrounding sand, in which it is partially 
enveloped; but the labour has on every occasion been of 
little avail; the sand re-filling the excavation almost as 
quickly as it was made, as if the desert were itself con* 
scions of the treasure it possesses, and determined to foster 
carefully the magnificent charge entrusted to its faithful 
custody. 
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THE GOLDSMITH OF PARIS. 

(Concluded from page 55.) 

CHAPTER VIII. 

“ Merciful Heaven! Why have you then been silent 
during the examination of this innocent young man, whose 
suspected guilt you can so clearly disprove ?” inquired 
Mademoiselle De Scuderi, with much emotion. 

" Your ladyship will please to remember that such an 
announcement, coming from me, Unsupported by evidence, 
would most likely involve me in a detestable law process. 
Besides, would the President of the Chamber, who sus¬ 
pects every one, have believed my accusation of Cardillac 
—a man who was looked upon as a model of regularity 
and devotion. You forget, my dear lady, how the Marshal 
de Luxembourg was accused of an attempt to poison the 
whole of his acquaintances, because he happened to have 
his fortune told. I would not surrender a single hour of 
my liberty into the hands of La Regnie. I doubt not, if 
he had his own way, but he would bring all our necks to 
the block.** 

“ But whatever you may think of La Regnie,** inter¬ 
rupted Mademoiselle De ’Scuderi, “ could you have made 
up your mind to see this guiltless youth dragged to the 
scaffold f” 

** Ouftfiess 1 Who knows that he is guiltless ? How 
can that term be applied to the companion and accomplice 
of Cardillac ? No doubt he assisted his diabolical master 
in all his secret murders ; and doe* be not, then, deserve 
to die on the scaffold ? 1 came here not on his aooount so 

much as on your own. I thought this information would 
be a satisfaction to your benevolent heart’* 

Mademoiselle De Scuderi, overjoyed at being thus con¬ 
vinced of the innocence of her protegde, laid the whole of 
Olivier’s narrative before the count. It was then agreed 
that they should at once proceed to the house of D’Andilly, 
the adYOcate, and lay the whole matter before him. This 
was accordingly done; and when the learned man had 
oarefully weighed all the particulars of this wonderful case, 
he thus replied :— 

“ As the matter at present stands, Olivier Brusson 
•cannot be interfered with in any way to assist him. His 
love for Madelon prevents his denouncing Cardillac, which 
accusation would not disprove the possibility of his having 
been an accomplice. The count’s statement would not 
alter that position ; it would only prove Cardillac’s murder. 
Delay is all that we can hope for at present The count 
must make this statement: he must say, * I was walking 
in the Rue St Honore, and saw a man knocked down. I 
ran to assist him; when another man started out from the 
opposite street, and kneeled beside the one who had fallen; 
and as he found life not extinct, took him up, and carried 
him away.* You must swear to the features of Olivier 
Brusson. As this will not implicate the fame of Cardillac, 
the young man may be brought to corroborate it. Should 
the count think proper to give evidence in this manner, it 
may bring on a new hearing, and the torture will, for the 
present, be postponed During the delay will be the proper 
time to apply to the king; and this must be entrusted to 
the skill and policy of Mademoiselle De Scuderi, on whose 
good sense and admirable talents the cause will mainiy 
depend. In my opinion it would be best to lay the whole 
matter before the king and conceal nothing; it may cause 
the interference of his majesty where the judge is necessi¬ 
tated to condemn the prisoner.” 

The advocate's advice was accurately followed; and the 
result was a suspension of the torture, and a day appointed 
for a new hearing. 

The task of pleading Olivier Brusson’s cause with the 
king was one of peculiar difficulty; for Louis had con¬ 
ceived a dreadful abhorrence of him, believing him to be 
one of the band by whom Paris had been kept in such a 
dreadful suspense. He even fell into a dreadful passion at 
hearing of the postponement of the trial. After much 
reflection, De Scuderi resolved to dress herself in a black 
robe, and adorn herself with some of Cardillac s choice 

i 'ewels; and in this dress she presented herself before the 
ting, in the chambers of Madame de Maintenon. 


In adverting to the melancholy subject of her interview. 
Mademoiselle De Scuderi described the wild grief and 
despair of the innocent Madelon, and laid before his 
majesty, in glowing and eloquent language, the impression 
which the appearance and conduct of this beautiful girl 
had made upon her mind; and this benevolent and kind- 
hearted lady, perceiving that the king was lending a 
favourable ear, related to him the particulars of her inter¬ 
view with La Regnie, Desgrmis, and finally, even that of 
Olivier himself. 

The king never once checked the lady’s discourse, but 
occasionally betrayed, by his emotion, how much he was 
surprised or interested. Before Louis was in the least 
aware of Mademoiselle De Scuderi’s intentions, she threw 
herself at his feet, and implored his royal clemency in 
behalf of the unfortunate prisoner. 

** Your strange story, mademoiselle, surprises me beyond 
measure,” remarked the ku^; “but how are we to know 
that this is not all an invention ef this 01hrier*a own brain 
—a mere fabrication to careen himself?” 

To this De Scuderi referre d the king to tfce aooount 
given by the Gaunt de Miemen, the examination af Car¬ 
dillac’s house, and the secret passage by the statue, and 
finally to her own inward cumeotion of his innocence. 

The king seemed much struck with the earnestness of 
this lady’s manner; and after pacing the apartment, with 
his arms folded, for a few minutes, he came to a stand-still 
opposite to his fair suppliant, and said, in a low voice,— 

44 1 should tike to see your protegee, mademoiselle,—this 
Madelon.” 

“ Most gprmcious liege,” replied the delighted lady, “what 
an unspeakable honour do you condescend to bestow upon 
that poor girl. It only requires your majesty’s signal for 
admittance, in order to bring this poor child to your feet’* 

The king having nodded a token of acquiescence, Made¬ 
moiselle De Scuderi instantly retired to inform the atten¬ 
dants at the door, that his majesty wished Madelon Cardillac 
to be brought into the audience chamber. Having fondly 
anticipated a favourable reception, this indefatigable lady 
had brought Madelon along with her; and she was now 
waiting in one of the anti-rooms. In a few minutes the 
confused and trembling girl was ushered into the king’s 
presence, and being deeply agitated by fear and bashful¬ 
ness, her cheeks were deeply suffused with blushes, and 
the tears rolled from beneath her long silken eye-lashes, 
and rested on her snow-white hosoin. The king was at once 
struck with the remarkable beauty of this interesting young 
creature, and raising her gently from the ground, seemed as 
if he would kiss the small white hand which he held 
between his own; but he let it fall, and gazed upon her 
with an expression that betrayed how deeply he was 
affected. 

At this critical moment, the Marchioness de Maintenon 
whispering to De Scuderi, observed, 4( Is not her hair like 
La Valiere’s; his majesty seems to think so too, for see 
how earnestly he gazes upon her, as if in a melancholy 
remembrance of his former favourite. My word for it, 
your game is fairly won.” 

As Madame de Maintenon pronounced these words, the 
king took from the hand of the supplicating Madelon a 
short petition which she had brought with her; and after 
perusing it, said, mildly, “I believe, my dear child, that you 
are -thoroughly convinced of your lover’s innocence; but 
this is a serious matter, and must be well looked into before 
we can pronounce a final answer either way.” With a 
wave of his hand, he implied that Madelon might then 
withdraw; and as she retired, the poor girl gave vent to a 
passionate fioed of tears. 

The statement of the Count de Miossou, relating the 
manner in which Cardillac came to his death, having been 
made public in the Chamber Ardente, caused the name of 
Olivier Brusson, instead of being blended with opprobrious 
epithets, to be spoken of in terms of the highest praise and 
a<lmiration. Indeed, so great was the enthusiasm of the 
mob to procure his release, that a great concourse of people 
assembled b fore the house of La Regnie, the president, 
shouting, “ Give up Olivier Brusson—he is innocent!” 
Yet these were the very men, whom a few days previous 
' had asked for his body, to tear it in pieces. 
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During the next few days the king had several private 
interviews with the Count de Miossen; and the most 
searching examinations were also carried on in the house of 
Cardillac, where many facts favourable to the cause of 
Olivier were made evident Nearly a month passed away, 
however, without any fresh tidings having reached the ears 
of Mademoiselle De Scuderi as to the fate of her protegees; 
when at length, one day, a message was brought to her that 
the king wished to see her at the house of Madame de 
Main tenon. De Scuderi* s heart beat violently at this intel¬ 
ligence, for she knew that by this time, Olivier’s trial must 
be decided. 

As she entered the apartment where his majesty was, 
she discovered him occupied in lively conversation with a 
group of ladies; but as soon as he caught sight of De 
Scuderi, he rose up hastily, and approaching her, ex¬ 
claimed, with a joyous smile beaming in his eyes, “I have 
to congratulate you, my dear Mademoiselle; your protegee, 
Olivier Brusson, is free!” 

Mademoiselle De Scuderi was at firit too much overcome 
to speak the gratitude she felt; she would have fallen at 
the king’s feet, but he prevented her, and catching her by 
the hand, exclaimed, “ No thanks are due to me in this 
case, my dpar lady; it is only to yourself that any such 
gratitude is due; and by this time there are parties await¬ 
ing you in your own house, who are best able to return 
those thanks to you. By this time, Olivier is most likely 
clasped in the arms of his faithful Madelon; to whom, as 
a small compensation for the agony of mind she has suf¬ 
fered, our secretary will pay as a wedding dowry, one 
thousand Louis d’or. She may marry this Olivier as soon 
as she pleases. But all this grace is extended to them on one 
condition only, namely, that they both leave Paris, at once 
and for ever. That is our fixed will and resolve, from 
which we shall certainly never depart.” I 

After a few days from this happy termination of their 
troubles, Olivier Brusson and Madelon were united by the 
holy rites of the church, and immediately afterwards, the 
happy pair, taking a tender farewell of their benefactress, 
took their departure for Geneva; where, being well esta¬ 
blished in the world by Madelon’s dowry, and clever in his 
profession, Olivier led a contented and happy life. Madelon 
never knew the secret of her father’s guilt, but attributed 
Olivier's happy restoration to the great kindness evinced 
towards him by Mademoiselle De Scuderi; this kind fore¬ 
thought had saved the affectionate girl much grief, which 
would otherwise have damped the ardour of her present 
joy. She therefore prayed for the peaceful repose of the 
soul of her parent, knowing him only as the famous 
Goldsmith or Paris ! 


“VENO BENO!” 

Many of our readers have, doubtless, lately observed on 
the walls of the metropolis some singular looking placards 
hearing the above inscription, without further explanation. 
The solution to this mysterious announcement is now given 
by the appearance of a new article of consumption called, 
“ Peno Beno ,” and intended to add strength and flavour 
to tea in a similar manner that chicory is now used 
in coffee. Whether the tea will be improved by this novel 
addition we are not prepared to assert; but as the subject 
is now attracting the attention of the scientific and curious, 
we give the following information from the pages of our 
able cotemporary, Chambers*s Edinburgh Journal: 

Feno Beno ic described as the leaf of a tree; but we are informed 
(whether correctly or not, we cannot tell) that it is the leaf of a 
climbing plant well known in the farther East by its name of paun 
We know nothing about the effect of the adulteration ourselves; but 
with a consumption of thirty or forty million pounds of tea in the 
year, the veno beno, supposing it to be paun —if it comes even into 
comparatively moderate use in this country, may have a sensible 
effect upon the commerce of the Indian Archipelago. 

The paun is one of the pepperworta ; and though a native of the 
Archipelago, and the adjacent parts of the continent, has become 
naturalised in India. There the better kind of it, cajled cotta, re¬ 
ceives very careful treatment, being grown under a thin covering of 
reeds, sprinkled frequently with water ; while in the Archipelago, 
the slender plant (there named siree) is allowed to climb the palms 
at its own will, rejoicing in the sea breeses, and in the moisture of 
an eternal spring. It is described by Lindley as producing intoxi¬ 
cating effects, stimulating powerfully the salivary glands and 


digestive organs, and diminishing the perspiration of the skin. To 
this we may add, that iu India it is prescribed by the native doctors 
as a tonic, to be taken immediately after dinner in cases of weak 
digestion. Having a pungent aroma, and being of a warm stimu¬ 
lating nature, something like our mint, and other herbs of the kind; 
it is also given in conjunction with pills and other medicines. The 
leaf is likewise placed not unfrequently, after being warmed at the 
fire, on the head of a newly-born infant, for the purpose of giving it 
shape, and absorbing the superfluous humours of its brain. 

The paun, however, is better known as forming a part—some 
think the most important part—of the Oriental luxury, betel, so 
called from the nut, which is the most solid ingredient. The betel- 
nut is the fruit of Areca cachuca, and is said to possess a narcotic or 
intoxicating power, although the probability is that this power re¬ 
sides rather in the paun leaf, in which it is wrapped. The other in¬ 
gredients are gambier— extracted from the Uncaria oatnbir, to give 
sweetness and astringency—and slaked lime, which brings out a 
bright colouring matter from the leaf, and transfers it to the lips of 
the consumer. This is an important point in the ceremony of 
chewing betel. The lips of both sexes are constantly daubed with 
the sanguine juice; and a Malay lover compares the mouth of his 
mistress to a break in the side of a ripe pomegranate ! The opulent 
add to the ingredients already named such spices as cinnamon, 
cloves, aniseed, coriander, &c , and a few a portion of tobacco to in¬ 
crease the stimulus. Habit renders the betel stilt more a necessary 
than a luxury. The Asiatic nations would rather forego meat and 
drink than this savoury mouthful, which occaoions a gentle excite¬ 
ment to those accustomed to it, and to novices stupefaction. Blume 
considers the practice to be favourable to health in the damp regions 
where it prevails, and where the natives live upon a spare, and 
frequently miserable diet. Even the paun they are obliged to econo¬ 
mise ; a dose two or three times a day, generally after a meal, being 
all the poorer classes can obtain, although a eoupla of leaves are 
enough for what may be termed the quid. The wealthy chew it at 
all hours and seasons ; and it is among the articles introduced—such 
as attar of rosOs and other perfumes—as a signal for a guest to take 
his leave, after partaking of the hospitality af a Hindoo gentleman. 


Instinct in a Pine.— When he (Dr. Warwick) resided 
at Durham, the seat of the Earl of Stamford and War¬ 
rington, he was walking one evening in the park, and came 
to a pond, where fish intended for the table were tempora¬ 
rily kept He took particular notice of a fine pike, of 
about six pounds weight, which, when it observed him, 
darted hastily away. In so doing, it struck its head against 
a tenterhook in a post (of which there were several in the 
pond, placed to prevent poaching), and, aa it afterwards 
appeared, fractured its skull, and turned the optic nerve on 
one side. The agony evinced by the animal appeared most 
horrible. It rushed to the bottom, and boring its head into 
the mud, whirled itself round with such velocity that it was 
almost lost to the sight for a short interval. It then 
plunged about the pond, and at length threw itself com¬ 
pletely out of the water on to the bank. He (the doctor) 

! went and examined it, and found that a very small portion 
of the brain was protruding from the fracture in the skull. 
He carefully replaced this, and, with a small silver tooth¬ 
pick, raised the indented portion of the skull. The fish 
remained still for a short time, and he then put it again 
into the pond. It appeared at first a good deal relieved, 
but in a few minutes it again darted and plunged about 
until it threw itself out of the water a second time. A 
second time Dr. Warwick did what he could to relieve it, 
and again put it into the water. It continued for several 
times to throw itself out of the pond, and, with the assist¬ 
ance of the keeper, the doctor at length made a kind of 
pillow for the fish, which was then left in the pond to its 
fate. Upon making his appearance at the pond on the fol¬ 
lowing rooming, the pike came towards him to the edge of 
the water, and actually laid its head upon his foot. The 
doctor thought this most extraordinary, hut he examined 
the fish’s skull, and found it going on all right He then 
walked backwards and forwards along the edge of the pond 
for some time, and the fish continued to swim up and down, 
turning whenever he turned; but being blind on the 
wounded side of its skull, it always appeared agitated when 
it had that side towards the bank, as it could not then see 
its benefactor. On the next day he took some young 
friends down to see the fish, which came to him as usual, 
and, at length, he actually taught the pike to come to him 
at his whistle and feed out of his hands. With other per¬ 
sons it continued as shy as fish usually are. He (Dr. 
Warwick) thought this & most remarkable instance of grati¬ 
tude in a fish for a benefit received; and, as it always came 
at his whistle, it proved also what he had previously, with 
other naturalists disbelieved, that fishes are sensible to 
sound.— From the Annals and Magazine of Natural History. 
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(Santera Sketches. 



HADDON HALL. 


H ADDON Hall is situated in the upper or mountainous 
part of the county of Derby. The manor of Haddon was 
given by William the Conqueror, in 1066, to William 
Peveril, his natural son; it remained only about two gene¬ 
rations in this family, having been granted by them to a 
retainer, named Avenell. It continued in the possession of 
the AvenelU till about the time of Richard the First, when 
it became the property of Sir Richard Vernon, by his mar¬ 
riage with Alicia Avenell. The Vernons possessed it three 
centuries and a half, when it passed to the Manners by the 
marriage of Dorothy, daughter of Sir George Vernon, with 
Sir George Manners, son of the first Earl of Rutland, and 
has regularly descended to the present noble owner, the 
Duke of Rutland. The ancient towers of Haddon are 
situated on an eminence overlooking the valley of the Wye, 
one of the many streams in that beautiful county. It is 
surrounded by a park, and has a terrace garden of great 
beauty. This ancient place has long since been deserted by 
the family for the splendid castle of Belvoir, but it is still 
kept in order and repair, and now remains one of the most 
perfect specimens of a baronial mansion in England. 


Peter Single’s Escape from Matrimony. — 44 We 
are liable to disappointments,” says my aunt, with a sigh. 
44 True, we are,” I answered, 44 but you surely don’t pre¬ 
tend to call mine a disappointment?” 44 What else, you 
blockhead ?” 4 ‘ Why, an escape, aunt,—a wonderful, mira¬ 

culous, and delightful escape.” 44 Why, these words are 
strange, Peter.” 44 No more strange than true, my good 
aunt, and every day’s observation. Merely peeping, aunt, 
—looking into the secrets of their hearts—the secrets and 
the houses of those who are married—and I thought then 
of the true blessing of liberty. 'Tis a gift of Heaven be¬ 
stowed upon man by his divine Creator ; and all animated 
beings, free from the thraldom of slavery', sing together for 
joy'—for why?—because they are free.” 4 * Why, Peter, 
you seem inspired!” 44 1 am, aunt, when speaking of 

liberty.” 44 Then you don’t regard the loss of Dolly?” 
44 Not a fig—not a fig. Did you ever hear of the reason of 
our separation, aunt V* 44 No.” 44 Well, I will tell it to 
you ; ’tis an excellent joke, I assure you. We were on our 
way to church, for the awful crime of matrimony, trudging 
along the path leading to the holy pile, quite loving and 
affectionate, when all of a sudden Dolly looks up in my 
face, and cries, 4 Peter, Peter.* 4 What, Dolly,’ says I. 
1 Peter, who is to make the fire after we are married ?* 
4 Yon, of course, Dolly,’ 1 replied; ‘that, you must be 
aware, is a female’s place—her duty.* 4 Mr. Single, I tell 


you that it is unmannerly, ungentleman-like, and unhin- 
baud-like too, to say that I must make the fire. And do 
you think I will get up on a cold, frosty morning, while jou 
are sleeping in bed. and make your fire, sir?* 4 Why, 
Dolly, my dear, this is strange conduct ;* and I went on 
to tell her that I would prepare the wood over night, and 
have everything ready for her; 44 and, Dolly, you know my 
business will call me out early.’ 4 1 don’t know, nor I 
don’t care, Mr. Single ; make the fire I will not’ 4 You 
won’t make the fire, madam ?’ 4 No, sir !’ 4 Then, Dolly, 

hang me if I have you.’ 4 Then, Mr. Single, hang me if I 
care.’ And so we parted; yes, on the spot; and I have 
rejoiced at the event ever since. I sign myself with great 
pleasure .”—Peter Single. 

Truth.— Truth is always consistent with itself, and 
needs nothing to help it out; it is always near at hand, and 
sits upon your lips, and is ready to drop out, before we are 
aware; whereas a lie is troublesome, and sets a man’s 
invention on the rack, and one trick needs a great many 
more to make it good. 


Gossip of t!)c Dap. 

An invention of a novel character has been made in Paris. By a 
simple yet ingenious mechanism, the folding of newspapers, which 
has been hitherto performed by the hand, is now effected by a pecu¬ 
liar machine. With the assistance of one person to attend to it, this 
machine will fold 2,000 newspapers an hour. 

A correspondent of the Daily Newt suggests that the gallows 
should be made portable, and wheeled through the streets, so that all 
the inhabitants of a city or town might partake of (he instruction 
afforded by an execution. Another correspondent proposes that the 
next public hanging should take place in Drury Lane or Covent 
Garden Theatre; and, as these exhibitions are so attractive, that a 
price should be charged for entrance. 

Much curiosity has lately been excited in America by the trans¬ 
mission of sounds over the telegraphic wire, from Boston to New 
York. A person who witnessed this telegraphic novelty in the New 
York office, thus describes the experiment:— 44 We happened to be 
in the office, No. 5, Hanover Street, in this city, when there was a 
pause in business operations. Mr. W. Porter, a young but skilftil 
operator in the Boston office, asked us what tune we would have. 
We replied 4 Yankee Doodle and, to our surprise, he immediately 
complied with our request. The instrument commenced drumming 
the notes of the tune as perfectly and distinctly as a skilftil drummer 
could have made them at the head of a regiment; and many will be 
astonished to hear that ‘Yankee Doodle* can travel by lightning. 
We then asked for 4 Hail, Columbia,* when the notes of that national 
air were distinctly beat off. We then asked for * Auld Lang Syne,* 
the notes or sounds of which were also transmitted. A friend called 
for ‘ Old Dan Tucker,’ when Mr. Porter also sent that tune, and, if 
anything, in a more perfect manner than the others. So perfectly 
and distinctly were the sounds of these tunes transmitted, that good 
instrumental performers could have had no difficulty in keeping time 
with the instruments at the end of the wires.” 

One of the principal features in the Drury Lane Christmas panto¬ 
mime will be a panorama of the Queen’s visit to Ireland and Scot¬ 
land. Brunning, a very clever and promising artist, is painting it. 

Calcraft expects to make at least £150 by the execution of the 
Mannings. He expects to have at least £100 from Madame 
Tusaaud for the clothes of the wretched culprits. He received 
seventy guineas from the 14 spirited proprietress” for the suit in 
which Rush was executed. The speculation has proved a most suc¬ 
cessful one, Madame Tussaud having realised, it is stated, upwards 
of £1,500 by her wax model of Rush. 

We are informed that Mr. W. H. Fisk (son of Mr. William Fisk, 
the historical painter,) has had the honour of submitting to the in¬ 
spection of Her Majesty a series of finished studies and drawings 
from nature, taken in the Scottish Highlands, some of which had 
been made, by permission, at the royal residence during the Queen's 
sojourn in the north. Her Majesty has marked her approval of these 
works by the purchase of four of them. Mr. Fisk is the young artist 
who, with the gallantry of a Raleigh, spread his tartan on the miry 
ground for Her Majesty to pass over to her carriage, one wet day, on 
leaving church at Balmoral. 


ANSWERS TO LAST WEEKS ENIGMAS. 
I.—Unite. 2.—Assam. 3.—Trap. 


Notices to Correspondents. 

Heart op Oa x.~The engraringt will be given. 

C. B. M.—Carpenter’s and Odell’s workt on Short-Hand , are both 
excellent. 

J. B. will receive early attention ; the first note never came to hani. 
L. S. D. came too late for insertion this week. 


London : — PuhlUbed Uy WILLIAM STRANGE, 21, Pateraoiter Row ; and 
Printed by KICHAKH Pit AN CIS, at hla Printing Offlce, i». Muveum 
in the Pariah of St. Oeonce. Bloomsbury, lathe Count) of MlJll.sox.— 
Saturday, December 13Tb, 1S«9. 
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THE SOTTHTIELD CLUB PRIZE CATTLE SHOW. 

he annexed exhibition of cat¬ 
tle, sheep, pigs, and various 
agricultural implements, was 
opened to the public on Tues¬ 
day the 11th instant, at the 
usual locality in King-street, 
Portman-square. 

Viewing this subject as a 
national exhibition, it has ever 
been a matter of wonder to us 
why such a meeting should 
take place in London, con¬ 
sidering, as we do, that the 
principal town of some of our large 
manufacturing and agricultural districts 
would be much better suited to the 



object But, upon inquiring among the promoters of 
thisexposiition we are informed, that although a Londoner 
may see but little to interest him at such an exhibition, it 
is considered by the majority of agriculturists and cattle- 
breeders to be the most convenient place they could 
select; and that although many a mere town sight- 
seeker may pay his shilling at the entrance, and take it 
out in an indolent lounge through the various depart¬ 
ments, elbowing in his way butchers, breeders, graziers, 
and policemen, and then emerging dissatisfied and unin¬ 
structed from the pent-u p crowd within,—yet, even for 
all this, we say the exhibition may be a valuable one to 
those concerned; that it is not the metropolitan visitor 
who is to be allowed to form an opinion, for it is not to 
such persons as these that the promoters of cattle-feeding 
look for patronage or criti cism in their labours of prac¬ 
tical agricultural science. 

In presenting a faithful pen-and-pencil report of this 
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show of fat cattle before oar readers, we do not consider 
it to be in our province to enter fully into the question w 
to whether the butcher, consumer, or tallow-merchant is 
most benefitted in the end; it is the improved system of 
feeding as regards economy in producing the greatest 
quantity of meat that must form the object of such an 
argument. If the gathering together of a collection of 
first-rate animals be considered as the test of a good 
exhibition, then we think we may safely assert that the 
present show much surpasses these of former years; and 
m this opinion we are joined by many competent judges. 

Here, amid a collection of Herefords, Devons, Lcocesters, 
and short-horns, may be seen some of the finest cattle in 
the world; perfect models of sleekness and symmetry; 
from the dark Highland steer to the magnificent short¬ 
horns of thirteen hands in height, which Earl Fitzwiiliam 
sends to this exhibition. This splendid collection is the 
clearest argument that can be produced to prove that 
the British agriculturist, in spite of the wailings of “Pro¬ 
tection,” is still able to compete—aye, and to excel—the 
whole world in the production of horned cattle. 

With regard to the sheep and pigs, we may observe, 
that the sleekness of the short-woolled formed a striking 
contrast to what appeared to us, as the unsightly look of 
the cumbersome long-woolled, which resembled a fleecy 
wool-sack in miniature, with very slender legs for sup¬ 
ports. The pigs lay wallowing in beds of dean straw, in 
a state of perfect apoplectic insensibility: of some of them 
nothing but the noses and tails could be discerned pro¬ 
truding from the immense mass of fat which enveloped 
every other part of the body. 

In the upper galleries of the exhibition we were struck 
with amazement, and no little terror, at the immense 
collection of agricultural artillery here gathered together, 
which compel mother earth, by their warlike engagements, 
to cast forth from her rugged bosom her richest treasures 
as a prize to man. Here was to be seen every improve¬ 
ment that science and art have yet discovered in agricul¬ 
tural machinery. Here was to be seen improved machines 
for cutting and producing drain-tiles ready for use; chaff- 
cutters, hand and horse dibbles, turnip-cutters, horse-hoes 
and harrows, ploughs of every denomination, and even an 
improved felt for roofing farm buildings, which seemed to 
attract universal admiration. Amongst the various 
machines in this division was a portable steam-engine 
which can be moved about from farm to farm, and be the 
means of economising an immense amount of horse- 
labour. Here were also some very useful and tastefully 
executed specimens of various articles in glass, which has 
now become of such universal use that it is now allied to 
every profession and to almost every purpose. The 
specimens here alluded to consist of milk-pans, transpa¬ 
rent tiles, coolers, drain-pipes, and last, though by no 
means least, as regards its utility, came the glass pen, 
which, from its possessing the property of retaining a 
supply of ink in its tube or nib, capable of enabling a 
person to write off several sides of paper without stop¬ 
ping for a fresh supply, must soon become of general use. 

The number of animals exhibited this year is not so 
great as on former occasions; but a very valuable im¬ 
provement is evidently taking place in the disappearance 
of those hnge and unwieldy bulks of enormous girth, 
rolling in fat and useless oily secretions. These produc¬ 
tions nave been very properly designated as “ animated 
oil-cake and beet-root machines,” and were made the 
objects of ridicule and objection. The attention of 
breeders and feeders has long since been called to this 
useful observation—to produce carcases of useful flesh, 
and of a quality superior to the general articles; and at 
the same time not carried to an unsightly extreme. The 
show of this year testifies that this suggestion has been 
duly regarded, and the animals bear very ample evidence 
of the success resulting from attention to this very im¬ 
portant feature. 

The festivities of Christmas create a demand for the 
good things of the season; and those to whom a joint of 
meat is a rarity, sit down to one for the Christmas dinnei, 
at all risks. The demand is made upon the butcher, and 
throngh him upon the grazier and cattle-feeder. The 


cattle-breeder works to supply the grazier, and he looks 
only to the butcher for encouragement; and the butcher 
calculates upon being supported by the mass of his cus¬ 
tomers who are intent upon a Christmas dinner. The 
butcher, in dispensing these good things, exercises his 
calling with an air of importance, and vaunts his sirloins 
and legs as all of the primest quality. He buys the best 
materials for the purpose of enhancing his reputation, and 
far that purpose pays a visit to the cattle-show; and by 
these means even some of the poorest classes are bese- 
fitted by the competition thus produced. 

We have selected four of the prizes to illustrate our 
description of the cattle show, which we trust will be 
found, like other “ expositions,” to be the means of ad¬ 
vancing science, which is now so generally applied to 
agriculture in all its various departments. 

Our first engraving is a correct portrait of the splendid 
animal, to the feeder of which was awarded the Gold 
Medal, value 30/., for the best ox or steer exhibited in 
class I., numbered in the catalogue No. 19, Hereford 
breed, fed by Mr. R. Jones of Woodstone Lodge, Peter* 
borough, on grass, clover, cake, turnips, carrots, beans, 
and wheat-meal. Mr. T. Cartwright, Wistanton, Salop, 
the breeder, received the Silver MedaL This splendid 
animal, not five years old, was ultimately purchased 
for 80/. 

On page 69 is shewn the beautiful short-horn heifer 
numbered in the catalogue 84, class 7, fed and bred by 
Mr. W. Fletcher of Rodmanthwaite, near Mansfield, on 
tares, grass, hay and Swedes, linseed-cake, and bean- 
meal and turnips—received a prize of Twenty Sovereigns, 
and the Silver Medal to the breeder. 

The long woolled sheep, Leicester breed, were fed and 
bred by Mr. G. Walmsley of Rudston, Bridlington, York¬ 
shire, who received the first prize of Twenty Sovereigns, 
and, as breeder and feeder, tne Silver and Gold Medals. 

The improved Essex bred pigs were bred and fed by 
Mr. W. Fisher Hobbs of Boxstead-lodge, in Colchester, 
to whom was awarded the first prize of Ten Sovereigns 
and a Silver MedaL 

A very commendable change has taken place in the 
arrangements, by terminating the show on Friday night, 
instead of Saturday, as heretofore. By this alteration 
there is avoided the necessity of performing any labour 
on the Sunday in removing the animals to their respective 
destinations, which, in the former case, was unavoidable. 


The Use of Camels. —It is a fact well known to 
Eastern travellers, and especially to those who have 
visited the mountainous regions of Syria, Palestine, and 
the Peninsula of Sinai, that the camel is as serviceable on 
rough mountain paths as in the moving sand of the desert. 
On this account the modern Arab never troubles himself 
with road-making. He will not even remove a stone in 
the middle of his path which leads to his watering-place. 
The diy bed of a torrent is his high road across the 
mountains, and foot-prints are his guides through the 
plains. The tough soles of the camel's feet are affected 
neither by the burning sand nor by the loose sharp-edged 
stones strewed over that volcanic mountain range which 
extends from the Taurus to the Indian Ocean. The 
camel drinks only every second day; but it may be de¬ 
prived of water for three days together, without any effect 
upon its health and vigour. £ will perform an eight 
days' journey with no other food than three pounds of 
oil-cake and a few handfuls of grain. The dromedary 
carries sixty pounds’ weight, in addition to its rider; and 
it will outstrip the fleetest horse in a day's march. The 
“ cavass” of the Egyptian government travel on drome¬ 
daries from Cairo to Suez, a distance of ninety-three 
miles, in eight hours. The common day's journey of 
caravans in Syria and Arabia is from twenty-five to 
twenty-seven English miles, and the load of each camel is 
between four and five hundred-weight. The Indian mail 
is conveyed from Suez to Cairo on camels in eighteen 
hours. An Egyptian camel amongst the tallest and 
strongest breeds, will carry, for a wort distance — six 
h nndxed to one thousand yards—from ten to twenty cwts. 
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The Bolton Clairyoyante and Sir John Frank¬ 
lin.— Mr. Haddock, of Bolton, asserts that none of the 
previous statements of the clairvoyante are contradicted 
by the arrival of Sir Janes Ross. Her assertions that 
Sir James had not been seen by Sir John Franklin, that 
he was nearer to England, and that two ships, connected 
in some way with the expedition, were coming home, 
were now known to be correct. He (Mr. Haddock) had 
since, three times, pnt her into the internal state, in order 
to make some farther inquiries. She said that the two 
ships which bad arrived were the same that she saw and 
meant; and that the ship of Vbieh she spoke, when the 
naval officer was at Belton on the Mth of September, as 
having the “thwarts up,” was e»e of them. She was them 
informed of a discrepancy in bar statements as to the 
ships in the ice. She said, “ Sir John Franklin said be 
had not seen Sir James Ross, and I thought they mast 
be bis ships.” She persists in saying that the ship abe 
meant are still Where she saw them, also that Sir John 
Franklin is still alive, and where she said he was, and 
that he still thinks of getting away by the time stated, 
but that he will not come batik the way be went. As a 
further test of Sir John’s actual position, he (Mr. Had¬ 
dock) had tried her at different times of the day with a 
watch, and invariably found that she gave a difference of 
about six hours and a half. Taking idl things into con¬ 
sideration, Mr. Haddock thinks the friends of Sir John 
Franklin may consider the probability of his being olive, 
as far as clairvoyance can determine it, is rather increased 
than diminished. In conclusion, Mr. Haddock suggests 
the possibility of Sir John’s being ultimately released 
from his situation by an accident, as Sir James Ross has 
been. 

Hem.—The object of all ambition should be to be happy 
at home. If we are not happy there, we cannot be happy 
elsewhere. It is the best proof of the virtues of a family 
circle, to see a happy fireside. 

Mankind too generally mistake anarchy for liberty, osten¬ 
tation for generosity, passion for love, and vanity for pride; 
yet how widely different are they all! 

* Man’s happiness is said to hang upon a thread. This,” 
opines * Punch,’ in his ‘ Pocket-Book,* M must be the thread 
that is never at hand to sew on the shirt-button that is 
ahrays off.” 

Wk'want as much moderation not to be corrupted with our 
good fortune, as patience not to be dejected with our bad. 


muesum for sir john franklin, by the 

“ADVICE,” WHALER. 


The following most interesting narrative of the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Advice whaler, Captain Penny, in search 
of tbe missing expedition, is from the pen of Mr. Goodsir, 
who shared all the perils attendant on a whaling voyage 
in the arctic regions, with the view of assisting to discover 
and to reKeve fas gallant friend Sir John Franklin. The 
noble conduct of Captain Penny is beyond all praise. 
Actuated solely from motives of humanity, and without 
seeking fee or reward, it wiH be seen that he hesitated 
not to place his ship in danger in the good cause:— 

“ My letters, which were forwarded by the Truelove , 
were very hurriedly written, and I had neglected to 
mention in them many things, trifling indeed in them¬ 
selves, but which, in the entire absence of any informa¬ 
tion of the expeditions from other quarters, may be 
looked upon as interesting. Not calculating upon their 
gaining the publicity they did, I had scarcely referred to 
the credit which Captain Penny, of the Advice , deserves 
for his enterprise and exertions. He ran no slight risk 
in doing what he did; for his ship had already a valuable 
cargo on hoard, and her doublings and fortifications were 
almost under water. But with a well-grounded confi¬ 
dence in his experience and knowledge of the navigation 
of these seas, he determined to run all risks, and do his 
utmost to render assistance to the expeditions, trusting 
that if he could procure whales in the Sound, it would 
justify tbevtep to the owners. 

*• I may here mention that Mr. Penny has spent almost 
the whole of his life amidst the hardships of the Davis’ 
Straits whale fishing; that his natural habits of observa¬ 


tion are great, and his knowledge of the different pheno¬ 
mena connected with the motions of the immense fields of 
ice in Baffin’s Bay, profound. This is not only my own 
opinion, formed after eight months’ constant intercourse, 
and after many conversations with him upon the inte¬ 
resting, and yet little known safrjoct of the arctic ice; but 
it is the expressed opinion ateo of every one amongst the 
whalers to whom I have spoken upon the subject. His 
name as a navigator is moreover already known, from 
hie accurate exploration ef the Gulf of Teundiakbeek, or 
Hogarth’s Bound, generally called by the whalers Kier- 
triksoke, and the coast to the northwards. 

“ It was on tbe 2nd of August that Captain Penny 
dotoswmed to proceed fannediatoly to Lancaster Sound, 
and, if possible, to Prince Regent’s Inlet, having on that 
day heard, through the American ship McClellan of New 
London, of the entire loss of the Lady Jane , of New¬ 
castle, and the Superior , of Peterhead; and that nothing 
whatever bod been seen or heard of the North Star by 
any of the ships. Sail was immediately made, and the 
ship run to the northward with a sharp breeze from 
SS.E. In the afternoon we were off Cape Walter 
Bathurst On this occasion, and on passing over the 
same ground a month previously, we saw a considerable 
number of middling-sized icebergs, all of them of a very 
dark colour, and having immense blocks of quartz em¬ 
bedded in their substance. This seems to be peculiar to 
the bergs of the west coast, for although I saw on some of 
those on the cast side dirt bands and earthy stains, it was 
very far from being so general as it is here. Unluckily, 

I had no opportunity of closely examining these icebergs. 
A strong and favourable breeze continued throughout the 
night to carry us rapidly into the sound, the weather 
being still clear and delightful. A keen and anxious 
look-out was kept by every one for the slightest trace 
which might have been left by either of the expeditions. 

“ We had run past the magnificent headland of Cape 
Byam Martin, and Possession Bay was opening out to 
our view. It still continued beautifully clear, but every 
object within sight was transformed by refraction—a 
phenomenon the effects of which so often attract the 
attention of the arctic voyager. I was standing on the 
forecastle, examining with a telescope every point of the 
shore with an anxious eye, when, with a thrill of joy, I 
recognised a flag-post and ensign. I gazed earnestly at 
it; there could be no mistake—I eould almost make out 
the waving of the flag. Without saying a 'word, I put 
the glass into the hands of a man who was standing near 
me, and told him to look at the point a-head. He did so, 
and, with a start, immediately pronounced that he saw a 
signal flying. Delighted and overjoyed, I snatched the 
glass from his hands, and again applied it to my eye. 
For an instant I saw the wished-for signal, hut for an 
instant only; it faded and again appeared, hut now dis¬ 
torted into a broken and disjointed column, now into an 
upturned and inverted pyramid. The refraction had 
caused a piece of ice to assume these forms. I need not 
say I was dejected after this sudden disappointment; hut 
I resumed my eye-search along the shore, os did also not 
a few warm-hearted souls on board, the master scarcely 
ever leaving the crow’s-nest. 

“ During the whole of Friday the 3rd, the favourable 
breeze continued, carrying us on. We had as yet met 
with very little ice, and what we had seen was very light; 
everything looked well, and we had high hopes. In the 
forenoon, whilst off Cape Hay, an admiralty cylinder was 
put overboard, enclosed in a cask, according to the ad¬ 
miralty instructions, marked with a pole and vane, and 
properly ballasted. Wo were now running past Navy 
Board Inlet, and had to stand more to the northward, so 
that we were rather further from the south shore, and the 
headlands on each side of the deep Bight of Croker Bay 
were seen looming in the distance of the opposite shore. 

« From what I could make out at the distance, the 
country to the westward of Navy Board Inlet appeared 
to me to he of a much leveller and flatter nature than any 
I had yet seen. 

“ The immense towering and snow-capped mountain 
ranges had disappeared, and a moorlike champagne 
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country taken their place. On some parts of the shore, 
however, were abruptly precipitous rocks of an extra¬ 
ordinary appearance, perfectly on the top, and having a 
basaltic buttressed appearance in front, without any ap¬ 
parent trace of stratification; for here, even at a great 
distance, the fact of a rock being stratified or not can be 
made out by the snow resting on the successive ledges. 

“ We continued running, with every sail set that would 
draw, during the whole of Friday the 3rd. Late in the 
evening it began to lower and overcast, when I retired to 
my berth, having been on deck, without intermission, since 
we had entered the sound. On going on deck again at 
four a.m. on Saturday the 4th, to my great chagrin, I found 
that it was quite thick, and blowing very hard with a 
heavy sea, and all the appearance of an increasing gale. 
The top-gallant sails had to be stowed and the top-sails 
reefed. By six a.m. the gale had so increased that the 
ship had to be hove-to under close-reefed maintopsail. A 
heavy cross sea was by this time running, and it was ex¬ 
ceedingly thick and misty. At ten a.m. we fell in with 
heavy washing ice; a press of sail had to be made on the 
ship, and she was reached over to the north side of the 
sound, where she was again hove-to, until ten at night, 
when the ice was again found to be under our lee. The 
sea was here breaking with the greatest violence and 
magnificently upon the heavy masses of ice and upon a 
solitary berg which was in sight 

“ Sail had again to be made, and the ship plied to 
windward. A very heavy cross-sea running, the waist 
boats had to be taken in on deck. It moderated slightly 
on the forenoon of Sunday, the sea was falling, and, to 
my great joy, the weather began to dear. We found 
curtclves in the deep bight of the ice, which apparently 


stretched in a crescentic or concave direction, from Cape 
York on the south side to about Burnett’s Inlet on the 
north. The gale had completely broken up the ice, that 
is to say, it was in the state of pack ice. Captain Penny 
says that he could make out from the mast-head 
Prince Leopold Islands, and, moreover, that he distinctly 
saw a water sky* beyond the ice. I have the most per¬ 
fect confidence in this opinion of Mr. Penny, for I know 
that he has an eye thoroughly educated to the use of the 
telescope, and is, as I have on many occasions had oppor¬ 
tunities of remarking, an adept in the use of it. 

“ We now commenced to ply our way out of the sound 
again, deeply chagrined at having to renounce our search. 
For my own part, I was miserably distressed; for I had 
failed in achieving the principal, if not the only object of 
my voyage. But Mr. Penny had scarcely another course 
open to him; he was not authorized by his owners to 
prosecute the search, or to go out of his way in obtaining 
information regarding the expeditions. As long as there 
was a chance of procuring whales in Prince Regent’s 
Inlet, he might have persevered, although, as I have said 
[ before, his ship was very deep in the water, and the risk 
would have been great in pushing through the heavy 
pack ice which we had fallen in with. But when, at the 
conclusion of the gale, we found that the land ice had 
been entirely broken np, which rendered it impossible to 
prosecute the fishing in this direction, and consequently 
his continuation of a search after the expeditions incom¬ 
patible with his duty to his owners, he was reluctantly 
compelled to retrace his steps. 

• “ Water iky.” A certain dark appearance of the iky, which 
indicates clear water in that direction, and which, when contrasted 
with the blink over ice or land, is eery conipicaoas.— Pa mar. 
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“The next three days were melancholy enough, and 
the weather was dark and stormy. Our progress east¬ 
ward was very slow—a curious fact, as Mr. Penny 
informed me that, on previous occasions, the difficulty 
always had been to make their way up the sound against 
the current, which sets to the east with great strength. 

“About midday on Thursday the 9th it began to clear. 
We found ourselves about three miles off the west cheek 
of Navy Board Inlet. Throughout the afternoon and 
evening it gradually improved, until about midnight, 
when it was calm and brilliantly clear. An admiralty 
cylinder was here got ready, and enclosed in a small cask, 
along with some of the latest newspapers which wc had 
on board, and two boats were despatched on shore to 
boiy it in the most conspicuous place possible. I went in 
one of the boats; we landed on a small island upon the 
west side of the inlet—one of the Wollaston Islands, I 
apprehend. Whilst pulling in, and approaching the land, 

I strained my eyes in all directions in search of cairns 
and signals of any sort, but not the slightest vestiges of 
such were to be seen. As we rounded the west side of 
the island, to obtain a suitable landing-place, I saw many 
blocks of ice aground on the rocks, and observed through 
the clear water that the rocks at the bottom were all 
scratched and polished by the friction of the ice. The 
only appearances of algra were in the deep clefts of the 
rocks, and these were but scanty. We landed on the 
sonth-west side of the island, and found it to bo entirely 
composed of limestone, and about a little more than a 
quarter of a mile square. Scattered about on the island 
were various large worn boulders of granite, some of 
them more than half way up the highest point, which I 
should say was about fifty or sixty feet above the level of 


the sea. There was scarcely a vestige of vegetation to be 
seen. 

“ We disturbed on our landing about half a dozen pair* 
of the eider duck (somateria mollissima). Their eggs I 
found to be within a very few hours of maturity. There 
were besides numerous nests, the occupants of which had, 
I suppose, already winged their way southwards. Two 
brent geese (anser bemicla), and a single pair of arctic 
terns (sterna arctica), were most vociferous and courageous 
in defence of their downy offspring. 

‘‘On the east side of the island, in a snugly-sheltered 
little cove, was the remains of an Esquimaux summer 
hut, but evidently of some seasons back, surrounded by 
the bones of the bear, fox, and seal, and a few little bits of 
baleen. I observed also a portion of the base of a human 
skull, but evidently long exposed to the effects of weather 
and atmosphere. In the meantime the men had dug a 
hole on the top of the island, and, having inserted the 
cask, it was covered up, a cairn of stones erected on the 
top, and a pole fixed therein, on which was put a black ball. 

“Wo then prepared to return to the Advice , which bv 
this time had stood further in, and had the signal of rec-.il 
hoisted. It was with slow and tardy steps that I made 
my way towards the boats, scarcely being able to believe 
that it was necessary I should leave a spot which seemed 
to me so near our dear friends—a spot, moreover, ren¬ 
dered memorable as being almost the exact one from 
which a despairing party was, on a former occasion, 
snatched from a lingering fate. 

“We had not been long on board before thick weather 
came on. We lost sight of the land entirely, and did not 
see it again until the 14th, when we were far to the 
southward, in lat 71 deg. 69 min.” 
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THE TAB AND THE PACHA. 


44 I have an infidel in the Court-yard,” said Mnstapha 
to the Pacha, “ who telleth strange things. He hath lien 
caught like a wild beast: it is a Frank Galiongi, who 
hath travelled as far as that son of Shitan, Huckaback; 
he was found m the streets, overpowered by the forbidden 
juice, after having beaten many of your Highness’s sub¬ 
jects, and the Cadi would have administered the bamboo, 
but he was as a lion, and he scattered the slaves as chaff, 
until he fell, and could not rise again. I have taken him 
from the Cadi, and brought him here. He sp ;aketh but 
the Frankish tongue, but the sun who shineth on me 
knoweth I have been in the Frank country, and In- 
shallah! please the Lord, I can interpret his meaning.” 
41 What sort of a man may he be, Mustapha?” “ He is a 
baj, baj—a big belly—a stout man; he is an Anhunkcr, a 
swallower of iron. Ho hath sailed in the war vessels of 
the Franks. He holdeth in one hand a bottle of the for¬ 
bidden liquor, in the other, he sbakes at those who would 
examine him, a thick stick. He hath a large handful of 
the precious weed which we use for our pipes in one of/| 
his cheeks, and his hair is hanging behind down to his 
waist in a rolled up mass, as thick as the arm of your 
slave.” “It is well—we will admit him: but let there be 
armed men at hand. Let me have a fall pipe! God is 

E ” continued the Pacha, holding out his glass to be 
j “ and tHe bottle is nearly empty. Place the guards, 
and bring in the Infidel.” The guards in a few minutes 
brought into the presence of the Pacha, a stout-built 
English sailor, in the usual dress, and with a tail which 
hung down behind, below his waist. The sailor did not 
appear to like his treatment, and every now and then, as 
they pushed and dragged him in, turned to one side or 
the other, looking daggers at those who conducted him. 
He was sober, although his eyes bore testimony to recent i 
intoxication, and his face, which was manly and hand¬ 
some, was much disfigured by an enormous quid of 
tobacco in his right check, which gave him an appear- j 
ance of natural deformity. As soon as he was near 
enough to the Pacha, the attendants let him go. Jack 
shook his jacket, hitched up his trousers, and said, look¬ 
ing furiously at them, “Well, you beggars, have you 
done with me at last?” Mustapha addressed the sailor 
in English, telling him that he was in the presence of his 
Highness the Pacha. “ What, that old chap, muffled up 
in shawls and furs—is he the Pacha? Well, I don’t 
think much o’ he;” and the sailor turned his eyes round 
the room, gaping with astonishment, and perfectly un¬ 
mindful how very near he was to one who could cut off 
his head or his tail, by a single movement of his hand. 
44 What sayeth the Frank, Mustapha?” inquired the 
Pacha. “ He is struck dumb with astonishment at the 
splendour of your Majesty, and all that he beholds.” “ It 
is well said, by Allah!” “I suppose I may just as well 
come to an anchor,” said the sailor, suiting tne action to 
the word, and dropping down on the mats. “ There,” 
continued he, folding his legs in imitation of the Turks, 
“as it’8 the fashion to have a cross in your hawse, in this 
here country, I can be a bit of a lubber as well as your¬ 
selves. I wouldn’t mind if I blew a cloud as well as you, 
old fusty musty.” “ What does the Giaour say? What 
son of a dog is this, to sit in our presence?” exclaimed 
the Pacha. “ He saith,” replied Mustapha, “ that in his 
country no one dare stand in the presence of the Frankish 
King: and overcome by his humility, his legs refuse their 
office, and he sinks to the dust before you. It is even as 
he sayeth, for I have travelled in their country, and such 
is the custom of that uncivilized nation. Mashallah! but 
he lives in awe and trembling.” “ By the beard of the 
prophet, he does not appear to show it outwardly,” 
replied the Pacha: “but that may be the custom also.” 
“ Be chesm, on my eyes be it,” replied Mustapha, “ the 
Pacha has sent for you that he may hear an account of 
all the wonderful things which you have seen. Yon 
must tell lies, but you will have gold.” “ Tell lies! that 
is, spin a yarn; well, I can do that, but my mouth’s 
baked with thirst, and without a drop of something, the 
devil a yarn from me, and so you may tell the old Billy- 


goat, perched up there.” “What sayeth the son of 
Shitan?” demanded the Pacha, impatiently. “ The un¬ 
believer declareth that his tongne is glued to his mouth 
from the terror of your Highness’s presence. He fainteth 
after water to restore him and enable him to speak.” 
“Let him be fed,” rejoined the Pacha. A bottle of 
brandy was sent for and handed to the sailor, who put it 
to his mouth, and the quantity he took of it before he 
removed the bottle to recover his breath, fully convinced 
(he Pacha that Mustapha’s assertions were true. “ Come, 
that’8 not so bad,” said the sailor, putting the bottle 
between his legs; “ and now I ’ll be as good as my word, 
and I’ll spin old Billy a yam as loag as the maintop¬ 
bowling.” 

“ I was born at Shields, and bred to the sea, served my 
time out of that port, and got a berth on board a small 
vessel fitted out from Liverpool for the slave trade. We 
made the coast, unstowed our beads, spirits, and gun¬ 
powder, and very soon had a cargo on board; but the 
day after we sailed from the Havannah, the dysentery 
broke out among the niggers—no wonder, seeing how 
they were stowed, poor devils, head and taU, like 
pilchards in a cask. We opened the hatches, and 
brought part of them on deck, but it was no use, they 
died like rotten sheep, and we tossed overboard about 
thirty a day. Many others, who were alive, jumped 
overboard, and we were followed by a shoal of sharks, 
splashing, and darting, and diving, and tearing the 
bodies, yet warm, and revelling in the hot and bloody 
water. At last they were all gone, and we turned back 
to the coast to get a fresh supply. We were within a 
day’s sail of the land, when we saw two boats on our 
weather bow; they made signals to us, and we found 
them to bo full of men; we hove to, and took them on 
board, and then it was that we discovered that they had 
belonged to a French schooner, in the same trade, which 
had started a plank, and had gone down like a shot, with 
all the niggers in the hold. 

“Now, give the old gentleman the small change of 
that, while I just wet my whistle.” Mustapha having 
interpreted, and the sailor having taken a swig at the 
bottle, he proceeded. 

44 We didn’t much like having these French beggars on 
board, and it wasn’t without reason, for they were as 
many as we were. The very first night they were over¬ 
heard by a negro who belonged to us, and had learnt 
French, making a plan for overpowering us, and taking 
possession of the vessel: so, when we heard that, their 
doom was sealed. We mustered ourselves on deck, put 
the hatches over some of the French, seized those on 
deck, and—in half an hour they all walked a plank. 

44 1 do not understand what you moan,” said Mustapha. 
“That’s ’cause you’re a lubber of a landsman. The 
long and short of walking a plank is just this. We 
passed a wide plank over the gunnel, greasing it well at 
the outer end, led the Frenchmen up to it blindfolded, 
and wished them 4 bon voyage* in their own lingo, just 
out of politeness. They walked on till they toppled into 
the sea, and the sharks didn’t refuse them, though they 
prefer a nigger to any thing else.” “ What does he say, 
Mustapha?” interrupted the Pacha. Mustapha inter¬ 
preted. “Good; I should like to have seen that,” re¬ 
plied the Pacha. 

44 Well, as soon as we were rid of the Frenchmen, we 
made our port, and soon had another cargo on board, 
and after a good run, got safe to the Havannah, where 
we sold our slaves; but I didn’t much like the sarvice, so 
I cut the schooner, and sailed home in summer, and got 
back safe to England. There I fell in with Betsey, and 
as she proved a regular out-and-outer, I spHaed her; and 
a famous wedding we had of it, as long as the rhino 
lasted; so I went to sea for more. When I came back 
after my trip, I fonnd tbat Bet hadn’t behaved quite so 
well as she might have done, so I cut my stick, and went * 
away from her altogether.” 

“It is well said, replied Mu st a pha. “My heart is 
burnt as roast meat at the recollection of the women of 
the country. Proceed, Yaha Bibi, my friend, and tell 
his-” “Yaw. Bibbv! I told vou mv name was 
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Bill, not Bibby; and I never yaws from my course, akick of the leg behind to the Pacha; and declaring that 
although I heaves too sometimes, as I do now, to take he was the funniest old beggar he had ever fallen in with, 


in provisions*” The sailor took another swig, wiped his nodded to Mustapha, and hastened out of the divan, 
mouth with the back of his hand, and continued. “ Now “ MashaJlah! but he swims well,” said the Pacha, break- 
for a good lie.” ing up the audience .—From “ Tales of the City of the 

M I sailed in a brig for the Braails, and a gale came on, Sultan.” 

that I never seed the like of. We were obliged to have . """" 

three men stationed to hold the captain’s hair, on his LINES from an old BULL, 

head, and a little boy was blown over the moon, and slid (To the Editor of the Penny Illustrated News.) 

down by two or three of her beams, till he caught the .. “— , „ 

msinstay, and never hart himselfc” ,or - 

“Good,” said Mustapha, who interpreted. “ By the I doom'd for the slaughter, master has said ; 

beard of the prophet, wonderful! ” exclaimed the Pacha. Yet, ere my sirloin goes up to table, 

“Well the gale lasted for a week, and at last one or a phrase I complain, which causes me pain, 

night, when I was at the helm, we dashed on the rocks 0 * on » 8ir » *** w 1 e m a e. 

ou» desolate island. I was pitched right over the moun- 

tarns, and fell into the sea on the other side of the island. our ma Q ncr inherits, and never tabes spirits ; 

J swam on shore, and got into a cave, where I fell fast He ’a not such a calf, sir, as that. 

asleep. The next morning I found that there was Some neighbours we have — pigs, hones, and sheep, 

nothing to eat except rats, and they were plentiful; but And they in like manner refrain ; 

they were so quick, that I could not catch them. I They say they ' all think, that very strong drink 

lim Id at last discovered a great many rats "»“‘ h b “‘ 'J* 1 ™ . ., 

together; they were at a sprmg of wat« the only one as ’ 

I afterwards found, on the island. Kats can t do without Which my mis'reas defined, though not to my mind, 

water; and I thought I should have them there. I filled By calling him “ drunk as a beast.” 

up the spring, all but a hole which I sat on the top of. Pray do us the justice, and state in your next 

Wr, .. -.V —iai. The expression is hackneyed enough; 

And let drunkards learn this truth to discern— 

Beasts know when they've had quantum sup. 


When the rats came again. I filled my mouth with water, The expression is hackneyed enough ; 

■* held jt wide open; they ran up to drink and I 

caught their heads in my teeth, and thus I took as many g. f. p. 

as I wished. Well, after this, I was started for the other ■ x = 3 == —— 

aide of the water, and got there safe enough, as I hope <$ 0 &Kp flf tfte 

one day to get to heaven, wind and weather permitting; - 

bat I had no idea of working without pay, so one fine The proposition made by Mr. G ile, through the London news- 

•_ T h W w*» T remained pap«rs, to endeavour to discover the whereabouts of blr John 

morning I slipt away into the woods, where 1 remarne FrankHn by a balloon ascent, has called foith.iu Paris, a letter 

with three or four more for six months. We lived upon from a Dupuis Delcoort--alleging that the first idea of such an 
kangaroos, and another odd little animal and got on ascent in the polar regions was made by him iu a publication nearly 

0 ’ -- ___ a... ... - n J ... in annlh.r nnhliraUAIl 111 


. . . . .* W 1845. '' But this is”not all. M. Delcourt, not content with robbing 

The Ymer interrupted. By the prophet, hut he lb English lieutenant of his laurels, gravely assures the world that 

_ 1 « -1 1 II _1 *_3 Ditnhn nn rrri 1 vr . ? . , .r . . _ f i .i _1_ 


twenty-five years ago, and was repeated in another publication in 


-*-----1- . •» , -o i *1 lUO IKUHIIAUt VI un 1AUICI9, ‘" v --” 

laughs at onr beards I exclaimed the Jracna, angrily, he is about to promulgate a project for undertaking the circumnavl- 
“ These are foolish lies.” “ You most not tell the Pacha gation of the globe by means of balloons : and he says that be shall 

tnnk r i. T „ TT/i w ;il onrmr » MiiQtAnha. appeal to the Government, to foreign and national academies, and to 

Btoh foolish lies. He wiU be angry, said Mustapb^ Xr learned bodie , t for ihe means of executing hi, project. A, 
“Tell lies, bat they must be good lies. Well, 111 be we have BOt yet got beyond that state of aerostatic science in which 


t t u i • _ „*ii Mncfnnhn appet to toe uovernnieni, w roreirn auu iiduuuai ut»ucuires, «uu w 

Btoh foolish lies. He WiU be angry, said Mustapb^ Xr learned bodie , t for ihe means of exeenting his project. A. 
“Tell lies, bat they must be good lies. Well, 111 be we have BOt yet got beyond that state of aerostatic science in which 

- replied the sailor, “ if the old beggar don’t doubt the crossing of the Alps in a balloon Is deemed a marvellous ex- 

to only part which is true out of the whole yarn. Well, 

1 wul try another good un to please Him. . tifle but ill-fated aeronaut, M. Arban, whose recent memorable aerial 

“After I had been there about six months I was tired, trip of crossing the Alps in his frail machine must be fresh in the 
and as there was only 20,000 miles between that country recollection of our readers is thus accounted for by the English 
. T , * . ’ . , • l L nnA f; nA aeronautsIt is considered that the direful accident arose either 

and my own, I determined to swim back, bo one fine defect in the machinery of the valve, from theexpan- 

moming I throws a young kangaroo on my snouiaer, 8 j on kag ^ or f rom ao me other cause, the balloon burst ; or that 
and off I starts. I swam for three months, night and m. Arban, finding himself over the waters of ihe Bay of Rosas at 
day, and then feeling a little tired, I laid to on my back 

and then I set off again; bat by this time 1 was so a i so ^ occasioned by the balloon coming in contact with a high 
covered with barnacles, that I made but little way. bo I trec or roc k, which would prodace such a tremendous concussion 

Stopped at Ascension scraped and cleaned myself, and that the aeronaut might easily be dashed from the car to the ground. 

ari£ -»*)■»•<>V 1, “s 

*curvy out of my bones, I set off again; and as 1 passed weutout t0 or far inland. That “Columbus of the skies,” as 
tie Gut. I thought I might just as well put in here; and the veteran Green has been facetiously termed, in conjunction with 
here I arrived, sure enough, yesterday about three hdls . * SSSMS » 

m the morning watch, after a voyage or five montns ana lBV#|lted ane roid barometer, for ihe purpose of testing its accuracy, 
three days.” Lieutenant Gale, R.N., is lecturing on aerostation at Birmingh- 

* . . . 11 • , .1 T» 1 il. . . ■ . I !.. _ a.;,. Ik. A ixnil.rr hv moot)* nf hi* HftlU 


Lieutenant Gale, R.N., is lecturing on aerostation at Birmingham, 


When Mustapha translated all this to the Pacha, the and developing his plans for the discovery by means of his balloon, 
latter waslost in astonishment. “ Allah Wakbar! God of Sir John Fr.nkliu.nd .h« ml».ng Arc.lcexpedit.on. Mr. Oypwn 


has also bren lecturing with great success in ihe provinces; and 


• --- - /• L A U 9 o U 19 U urcu lULtui ui£ wuu bmvww ... r--- 1 -- 

is every where. Did you ever hear of such a swimmer r H coxweli, the editor of the “ Aerostatic Mugaziue, baa 
Twenty thousand miles—five months and three days! It recently, returned to town, after a most profitable continental tour, 
V wonderful story ! Let his mouth be filled with gold ” denved Green!*Junf ( 7 SS 

mustapha intimated to the sailor the unexpected compn- of lbe vclera „) f 1,39 utelyl>ecn making ascents on Sundays fiom the 
ment about to be conferred on him, just as he had celebiated Hippodroim, at Paris. Mr. and Mrs. Graham, so popu- 
fi&ished th<» hnttlp anrl rolled it awav on one side. “Well, lar as aeronauts in days long past, are about to reenter the lhts next 
•W te atm way of paying a ^n! I have heard it b ““‘ 

that a fellow pursed up hid mouth; but I never afore j T j s 8 la ted, on the authority of Sir F. Kelly, that since the 

heard of a mouth beinc a purse. Howsomever, all ’s one commencement of the present century upwards of forty 

“ . .. o ,r _) _and f-.nais. hs»v<* been buns who were entirely innocent of 


of a mouth beinc a purse. Howsomever, all s one commencement of the present century upwarus oi ®r i 
for that; only, d’ye see, /you are about to stow it awav male and forte, h.ve keen bung who were entirely Innocent of 

® bulk, it may be just as well to get rid of the dunnage. ’ 1 TH^Qneen ls extremely systematic, and make® a point of superin- 
The sailor put his thumb and forefinger into his cheek, tending personally all the arrangement® for the comfort and bn- 
«d polled out hU enormous quid of tobacco. /* There -uh 'rbe* 

who have charge of them. . . . . t . 

It is said that gutta percha can be nsed for large printing letter®i 

. . •______ a. .ki.in.it n.orlw a* riMr «■ the ImUKt" 


®ow, i’ m ready, and don’t be afraid of choking me.” 
0n« of the attendants then thrust several pieces of gold 


into the Sailor’s mouth, who, spitting them all out into and that impressions can be obtained nearly as ciear as tne impre* 
ifoltot, jumped on hie legs, made a jerk of his head with I «toos f»m metal type. 
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REVIEW OP NEW BOOKS. 

Soyer's Modern Housewife. Simpkin, Marshall, & Co. 

[Second Notice.] 

At this festive season of the year, when the good things 
of this world are so plentconsly laid before the tempting 
eyes of the epicurean, we deem a second notice of M. 
Soyer’s celebrated work will be an acceptable hint to 
those of our female readers who may be desirous of ex¬ 
celling in the art of cookery. Our selections are confined 
to seasonable delicacies, and though by no means uncom¬ 
mon dishes upon the table of a tradesman’s family circle 
at Christmas, yet we trust a few new ideas, as regards 
excellence and economy in their dressing, will be found 
in the following extracts:— 

“Plain Roasted Turkey, with Sausages.— This well- 
known dish, which has the joyous recollection of Christmas 
attached to it, and its well-known cognomen of “ an alderman 
in chains,” brings to our mind’s eye the famed hospitality of 
this mighty dty. The following is my plan of cooking it:— 
It must be first trussed as follows: Having first emptied it, 
break the leg-bone close to the foot, and draw out the sinews 
from the thigh; cut off the neck close to the back, leaving the 
skin long; wipe the inside with a wet cloth, cut the breast¬ 
bone through on each side close to the back, and draw the 
legscloae up; fold a doth up several times, place it on the 
breast, and beat it down until it lies. flat: put a skewer in 
the joint of the wing, and another through the middle of the 
leg and body, one through the small part of the leg and body, 
close to the side-bones, and another tnrough the extremity of 
the two legs. The liver and gizzard should be placed be¬ 
tween the pinions of the wings, and the points turned on the 
back.' When thus trussed, singe all the hair off that may 
remain, take about one pound of stuffing, and put it under the 
skin at the neck, tie the skin under, but not too tight 
or it may burst in roasting, put it on to a small-sized 
spit and fasten it with a holdfast, or hang it neck down¬ 
wards from a bottle-jack, put it about eighteen inches from a 
good roasting fire, let it turn about ten minutes, when the 
akin is firm and dry you press into the bowl of a wooden 
spoon, so that it sticks, about one ounce of butter, and rub the 
turkey, all over with it; when all melted, remove the turkey 
eight inches further from the fire: one of about six pounds 
wiH take two hours to roast without pouring any fat over it 
In case your fire is too fierce and likely to break the akin, 
draw it back still more; it will, with proper care, be of a 
golden colour. I do not object to the gizzard being placed 
wider the wing when roasting, but never the liver, which I 
cook in the dripping-pan, os the gravy which would run from 
it would spoil the colour of the breast. When done, remove 

cut the strings, lay it on your dish, and pour under half a 


pint of good brown gravy, or make some with glaze; or, 
whilst the bird is roasting, butter the bottom of a small 
stewpan, pick and slice two onions, lay them at the bottom, 
cut the neck in small pieces, add half a spoonftil of salt, a 

2 oarter ditto of pepper, a little turnip, one dove, set on a 
low fire till the onions are of a brown colour, then add a pint 
of water, let it simmer for nearly one boor, then pass it 
through a sieve into a basin, skim off the fat, return the 
gravy again into a stewpan, give it a boil, and, when the 
turkey is ready to send to table, pour it under; if a little beef 
or veal handy, add it to the gravy if you require much. This 
plan of roasting is adapted for all birds, and all my receipts for 
plain roasting of poultry will refer to this, with the alteration 
of the time which each takes to cook. For Sausages, I seldom 
broil them; I prick them with a needle, mb the bottom of the 
frying-pan with a little butter, put twelve sausages in it and 
set it on a slow fire and fry gently for about fifteen minutes, 
taming them when required (by this plan they will not 
burst), serve very hot round the turkey, or on a separate dish, 
of smoking-hot mashed potatoes; to vary the gravy I have 
tried the following plan: take off the fat which is in the fry¬ 
ing-pan into a basin, then add the brown gravy, mix a good 
teaspoonfiil of arrowroot in a cap with a wineglaaefdl of cold 
water, pour in the pan, boil a few minutes, paas it through a 
sieve, and serve with the turkey. The gravy this way is 
excellent” . 

“ Plum Pudding. —Pick and stone one pound of the best 
Malaga raisins, which put in a basin, with one pound of 
currants (well washed, dried, and picked), a pound and a half 
of good beef suet (chopped, but not too fine), three quarters of 
a pound of white or brown sugar, two ounces of candied lemon 
and orange peel, two ounces of candied citron, six ounces of 
flour, ana a quarter of a pound of bread crumbs, with a little 
grated nutmeg; mix the whole well together, with eight 
whole eggs ana a little milk ; have ready a plain or orna¬ 
mented pudding-mould, well butter the interior, pour the 
mixture into it, cover a sheet of paper over, tie the mould in a 
cloth, put the pudding into a large stewpan containing boiling 
water, and let boil quite fast for four hours and a half (or it 
may be boiled by merely tying it in a pudding-cloth pre¬ 
viously well floured, forming the shape by laying the doth in 
a round bottomed basin and pouring the mixture in, it will 
make no difference in the time required for boiling); when 
done, take out of the doth, turn from the mould upon your 
dish, sprinkle a little powdered sugar over, and serve with the 
following sauce in a boat: Put the yolks of three eggs in a 
stewpan, with a spoonful of powdered sugar, and a gill of 
milk; mix well together, add a little lemon-peel, ana stir 
over the fire until becoming tbickish fbut do not let it boil), 
when add two glasses of brandy, and serve separate. The 
above sauce may be served, poured over the pudding, if 
approved of. An excdlent improvement to a plum pudding 
is to use half a pound of beef marrow cut into small dice, 
omitting the same quantity of suet.” 


The bright spots of a man’s life are few enough without 
blotting any out; and since, for a moment of mirth, we have 
an hour of sadness, it were sorry policy to diminish the few 
rays that illumine our chequered existence. Life is an April 
day—sunshine and showers. The heart, like the earth, would 
cease to yield good fruit, were it not sometimes watered with 
the tears of sensibility; and the fruit would be worthless, 
but for the sunshine of smiles. 

As the diamond is found in the darkness of the mine, as 
the lightning shoots with most vivid flashes from the gloomiest 
cloud, so does mirthfulness frequently proceed from a heart 
susceptible of the deepest melancholy. 

In literature, as in morals, there are a certain taste and 

S ace, which confer dignity on moderate acquirements: and 
ere are jl negligence and grossness that disgust, even when 
accompanied with incontestable superioritv. 

There is nothing so exhilarating to the human mind, and 
there is nothing do bracing and useful to the human fa cul t ies, 
as progress. 


Notices to Cor&esfondeztxb. ‘ 

J. W. H-—The lines votld have been Inserted, had they arrived in 
time for «nr last number. 

Cam pan and Iago Ffynonau bare oar thanks, and will receive 
attention In our next. 

C. w. C. (Dublin) is Informed that we are making arrangements to 
introduce the s«fe£ett desired. — . 


Printed and Published by William Strange, 
SI, Paternoster Row. 
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CAREW’S ALTO RELIEVO ON THE NELSON 
COLUMN. 

If anything can give an artistic value to this erection, 
which has bo long been a bye-word and reproach to 


English art, it most proceed from the bronze relievi that 
are to embellish the pedestal Certainly the most satis¬ 
factory achievement that art has yet brought ont in con¬ 
nexion with the Nelson Colnmn is the work under notice, 
by Mr. S. E. Carew. After having been deprived of the 
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proportions which were originally designed for it, with a 
shaft too short for the pedestal, and a capital too heavy 
and massive for the shaft—after having been long en¬ 
closed by a hoarding, of which the nse appeared to be as 
small as the beauty, it has now put forth one claim at 
least to respectability, which may protect it in some de¬ 
gree from a repetition of the severe criticisms that have j 
been made upon it. 

The subject the artist has selected is the death of the 
hero whose effigy crowns the column. The point of time 
is when he is about to be carried from the deck to the 
cock-pit after having received his mortal wound. The 
central portion represents Nelson just after he had re¬ 
ceived the wound, and when the shadows of death were 
fast thickening around him. He is being raised from the 
deck by a marine and two sailors, and the withered figure 
of the dying man is well contrasted with those of his 
stalwart bearers. Captain Hardy, who is standing close 
to his left, has apparently been giving some order, and 
has just turned round on hearing the voice of his chief. 
Nelson is supposed to be addressing him in the manner 
described by Southey in his memoirs of the hero—“Well, 
Hardy, they have done for me at last.” “ I hope not,” 
was the reply. “Yes, they have shot me through the 
back bone.” * Immediately afterwards, on observing that 
the tiller ropes were shot away, he said “ Let new ones be 
rove.” It was the last order the hero gave on the deck of 
the Victory. At the back of the group is the surgeon, 
with an expression of the deepest grief on his counte¬ 
nance, supplying the place of words to tell that for Nel¬ 
son’s wound all human succour was in vain. In the 
compartment to the left are three sailors engaged in 
tightening some of the cordage of the ship, and repairing 
the damage which the enemy’s fire has effected. One of 
the three has his back turned towards the spectator, and 
dose to his feet kneels a sailor holding a handspike, and 
leaning on a gun, apparently arrested in his movements 
by the conversation between the dying hero and Captain 
Hardy. Each of these two portions is a work of surpass¬ 
ing merit, and on the first the eye naturally fixes itself as 
the point cTappui of the whole; but, though inferior in 
position and in relation to the other parts of the work, we 
incline to give the preference, certainly for design, if not 
for execution, to the third and last portion, on the right. 
In the front, lying on the deck, are an officer and a marine 
who have fallen to rise no more. Behind stand two ma¬ 
rines and a negro sailor. One of the former has detected 
the marksman by whose shot his noble commander has 
beenstruck down, and is pointing him out to his companion. 
The latter has raised his musket, and has evidently 
covered his victim, whilst the black, who stands just be¬ 
fore the two marines, has “slewed” himself round, and 
grasping his firelock with a convulsive hold, looks at his 
intended victim with all the ferocity of a wild beast. The 
upper part is well filled by the sweeping of the sails, the 
cordage, and wreck of a yard that has been shot away 
and fallen obliquely across the mainmast, just over the 
central group. The figures are not colossal, but of life¬ 
like size, and the minutest details of the scene have been 
well preserved. There is a sufficient strength and out¬ 
line in every part, whilst, on the other hand, there is no 
exaggeration, no overstraining for effect. The work de¬ 
pends on truth for its value, and the claim which it so 
puts forth will be at once conceded to it. It is worthy of 
the subject it illustrates, and, though it cannot conceal all 
the defects of the column to which it is attached, it will 
render it more worthy of the place it occupies on one of 
“ the finest sites in Europe.” 

The weight of the relievo is about five tons. It was 
cast in three divisions, at the foundry of Messrs. Adams, 
Christie, & Co., Rotherhithe, and absorbed the metal of 
five mortars and one 32-pounder, which were supplied by 
the Government. The height is fourteen feet, the 
breadth about thirteen feet seven inches. There appears 
to be scarcely the slightest flaw in any port, and this is 
attributed by the artist, in a great measure, to the metal 
having been poured into the mould in a horizontal, in¬ 
stead of a vertical, position, according to the usual prac¬ 
tice. 


Before closing this notice we beg to acknowledge the 
kindness and courtesy of Mr. Carew, by whom we were 
favoured with an excellent lithograph, for the purpose of 
ensuring the accuracy and force that characterizes our 
illustration. 


REVIEW or NE W BOOKS* 

PUNCH’S ALMANACK FOR 1850. 

Among all the literary visitants of Christmas, none are 
so secure of a hearty welcome as the Almanack of our 
ever agreeable friend Punch. It is not only a cheerful 
chatty acquaintance whom we are pleased to see for an 
hour or so, and then gladly bid farewell, but under the 
phase of humour and joviality we know him to exhibit 
good sound practical wisdom, and hold him as an abiding 
friend accordingly. Of this year’s Almanack, both in 
the literary and artistic departments, we can only say 
that it by far outstrips any of its predecessors. Of the 
former, our extracts will speak for themselves- Of the 
latter we will observe that the designs of Richard Doyle 
appear more successfully than usual to hit the happy 
mean betwixt grotesqueness and absurdity; while those 
of John Leech are worthy of himself. Of Leech, it has 
long been our opinion that as a political caricaturist, he 
has already equalled Gilray, Rowlandson, and the George 
Cruickshank of better days; whilst, as an illustrator of 
social marners, he is altogether unapproachable. But, 
strictly speaking, a caricaturist Leech is not. A keen 
yet delicate sense of humour, an exquisite eye fer beauty, 
and his mere artistic skill, are each sufficientlv apparent 
to claim for him a higher popularity than Ke has yet 
attained:— 

“Dangerous Dealings. — A Smithfield bargain is 
necessarily a gambling transaction, since it always involves 
risking the chance of a toss up.” 

“ A Change for the Worse. —Smithfield, once ce¬ 
lebrated for the firmness of its Martyrs, is now equally re¬ 
nowned for the firmness of its Cattle mart-ers.” 

“ How TO MAKE THINGS PLEASANT IN AN OMNIBUS.— 
Take a bull-dog in with you; or a couple of babies; or pro¬ 
duce a pistol, and quietly cock it; or take the * Hue and Cry* 
out of your pocket, and as you read it, look most intently at 
the features of every person in the omnibus.” 

“ How to find High-water at London Bridge— 
Draw a tumbler of Thames water from your own cistern. If 
dogs’ hairs float at the top, it is high-water. If sticklebacks 
sink to the bottom, it is low.” 

“ Advice on the Teeth.—A decayed tooth is like a 
penny steam-boat:—if you wish to * ease her,’ you will do 
wrong to * stop her ;* and, in fact, the only thing you can do 
by way of remedy, is, to call upon the dentist, and get him to 
give you a 4 turn a-head.’ ” 

“A Hint to Ladees with Gret Hair. —Never say 
4 Dye.’ ” 

“ To tell which Wat thb Cat jumps. —You may al¬ 
ways tell which way the cat jumps by finding 1 cook’s cousin’ 
with a quantity of cold meat in his possession. The cat that 
has been jumping has usually very fine whiskers, and might 
often bo taken for a policeman in disguise.” 

“How to make Things pleasant at a Dinner 
Party.—T alk incessantly of your dear departed wife—or 
railway shares—or the prevalence of small-pox — or the bene¬ 
fits of temperance: or enquire most anxiously, every five 
minutes, if there is not a dreadful smell of fire? hoping each 
time that your kind host is insured.” 

“ Family Preserves. —Patience forms a good family 
preserve: so does temper. Preserves, in general, are a wo¬ 
man’s business; but husbands, as well as wives, should be 
able to preserve temper and patience; indeed, perhaps the 
husbands more particularly than the wives.” 

“ Ladies of England, answer this. —If the man is 
a wretch who lifts his hand against a woman, what must the 
woman be who raises the hearth-brush against a man—and 
that man her husband ? ” 

“Advice to Sponges. — The uninvited guest, who 
4 drops in’ the thirteenth to dinner, may make up his mind to 
the following catastrophe; that either the mistress of the 
house, or himself, is sure to be 4 put out,’ and perhaps both.” 

“ Sentiment in Spring. —The solitary rambler will 
now observe that the meadows, after the vernal showers, are 
adorned with the ranunculus or bachelor’s button; and will 
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wish he coaid say the same of his shirts when they come 
home from the wash.” 

“ Legal Hints.— When your lawyer tells you that yon 
can maintain an action, he frequently has no other object than 
that you should assist in maintaining him. Under the Regis¬ 
tration Act, it is not necessary to register a Berth under Go¬ 
vernment.” 

“ To find the Time of Sunrise. —The time of sun¬ 
rise depends upon the latitude, and if you allow j-ourself too 
much latitude in lying in bed in the morning, you will never 
find the time of sunrise at all. A visit to a ball, where the 
dancing is kept up with the utmost latitude, will be most 
likely to introduce you to the exact hour of sunrise.” 

“Wishing them many happy Returns. —We see 
that tobacco is to be included amongst the provisions to be 
sent out to Sir John Franklin. We hope Government will 
not forget to send him, for the good omen of the thing, a libe¬ 
ral quantity of ‘ short cut* and * returns,* so that Sir John may 
soon ‘ pipe all hands* cheerily for England.** 

“Presence of Mind in Presents. —Every present 
should have a hidden meaning in it; for instance, if a gentle¬ 
man is desperately in love with a young lady, he cannot do 
better than give her a foot-muff, as It implies, in the openest 
manner, that he is a muff always to lie at her feet; and if a 
young lady is dying to be married to a young gentleman, she 
can tell him so in the most flattering, insinuating way, by 
giving him a moet beautiful embroidered slipper—mind, only 
one, as it is the very oddness of the present which confesses to 
Lim that, to complete the happy pair, he alone can supply the 
handsome 4 fellow.* ” 

“ To PERSONS ABOUT TO COMMENCE HOUSEKEEPING. 
—Of all housekeepers there is not one that will keep a house 
longer than the Court of Chancery. It will keep it for a 
hundred years, and, at the end of that period, the house will 
be so thoroughly cleaned out, and swept from top to bottom, 
that no one shall know it to be the same.” 

Hungarian Women. —A lato traveller draws the fol¬ 
lowing picture of the feminine companions of the brave 
Magyars:—“The Hungarian women have no fading, 
moonlit countenances, blanched by privation and sor¬ 
row, weary cheeks, lit with paroxysms of despair; no 
olished marble, with its cold repulsive indifference; no 
gure of the drawing-room, tortured into shape by some 
heathen milliner. There is a wild, daring, piercing 
beauty about these women, sprung from the Caucasian 
mountains, by the side of which your soft, blue-eyed, 
flax-haired, Saxon maid, looks like a faint lithograph, by 
the side of Correggio’s incarnations.” 

A FEW WORDS ON CHRISTMAS, 

“Christmas comes but once a-year!” That is very 
true, and if it did not come then how great would be the 
disappointment of many who have been for weeks 
anxiously waiting for it. Then, again, you may say, “ It 
comes too soon for a great many!” For ourselves, we 
have an idea that those who oomplain of Christmas com¬ 
ing too soon, belong to the same class who are ever call¬ 
ing out 44 never were such times,” and would rail quite as 
loudly come when it would. We trust our readers are 
with us, and will help us to set our faces against the 
griping mercenary spirit, which can associate Christmas 
with nothing else but musty ledgers and cobweb-covered 
files, looking upon it merely as a time of settlements. 
For how can yon expect a man to sit round the Christmas 
hearth, to laugh, sing, and crack nuts, who is about to 
arrest some unfortunate debtor early the next morning. 
Enough of this—we will just give our idea of Christmas 
in oar owu humble way. 

Formerly, before the railroad had banished the coaches 
into the wheelwright’s yard, and the horses into the 
knacker’s den, cr what is perhaps worse for them—an 
omnibus—it wae ** as good as a play” to witness the ap¬ 
proach into London—at the Peacock at Islington, for 
example—of those poultry covered vehicles, piled from 
bottom to top with hares and pheasants, bunches of 
misletoe and Christmas hanging from every iron and 
rail; conjuring up in the mind of the beholder a marvel¬ 
lous vision of plucking, singeing, dressing, and stuffing; 
to say nothing of the roasting, basting, and eating of these 
delicious morsels. Then what a troop of l>oys might be 
seen on the outside, with grinning faces and bright nappy 


laughing eyes. There was Tom, the tightest boy in the 
whole school, who could “ whop” any one of his size; he 
had got a seat on the box beside the coachman. 

Was there ever such a time since the creation of the 
globe as Christmas to such merry souls as these? Never! 
and although they cannot now enjoy their game at 
snow-balls all along the road, from various gatherings 
from the coach-top, at the expense of any old lady foot 
passenger; or by just sending one into the ear of a cross 
old man who is shovelling up the snow before his door, 
as they whirl past him in the happy assurance of being 
out of his reach, yet they can fill a second-class carriage, 
and have it all their own way, by waving handkerchiefs 
tied to canes from the windows, and shouting “ hurrah” 
into the ears of all the porters, passengers, and station- 
keepers wherever they stop, till they branch off into cabs 
and omnibases at the terminus, to participate in the de¬ 
lights of a happy Christmas! 

A happy Christmas to everybody say we! •« It’s a sad 
heart that never rejoices,” and it most be a gloomy soul 
indeed who cannot cast care and thought aside, and play 
at merriment with both hands in earnest at such a time as 
this. No nation on earth makes such preparations for an 
universal feast as England does on that day. Go to the 
railroad stations, and there you will see Leadenhall mar¬ 
kets in miniature at every one of them; trains several 
hours behind time, having snch a dead weight to carry 
that you would think there was not a hare, pheasant, 
goose, or turkey (to say nothing of sacking pigs) who 
had not lost a relation of some sort or other to make np 
this Christmas slaughter. The provision shops, too, have 
such a stock laid in that you would think they never 
could sell in a month; yet it all vanishes when Christ- 
mns-day is over. 

Look at the streets of London on a Christmas-day. 
Nature, animate and inanimate, proclaims aloud *tis 
merry Christmas morning. Such a “ getting up of the 
steam” in all the coppers and boilers within doors; such 
a bustling of cabs and omnibuses, loaded with town rela¬ 
tions off by the morning trains to keep up Christmas-day 
with their friends in the country! Then towards noon, 
the streets are thronged by all London going out to dine. 
To gaze upon the cleanly dressed and happy throng, as 
you see them trotting along, puffing and blowing to Keep 
themselves from being nipped up by the frost—for in our 
conception of this merry-making day it is not complete 
without it is a clear hard frost; and if the snow does come 
pelting down in huge flakes just about the time all Lon¬ 
don is on foot for the work of eating and drinking, why 
it only makes the time more complete, and you hear your 
friend’s merry voice ringing hospitably in your car as he 
opens his door and welcomes yon in— 44 Ha! this is some¬ 
thing like Christmas weather—this is! Stir up the fire, 
there—let Martha come and warm herself and the baby 
before they go np to dinner.” 

Between the hoars of twelve and three omnibuses and 
cabs are at a premium; there is no stopping to take up 
passengers, for they are all full. Here may be seen, as a 
specimen of a numerous class, the whole of a family buf¬ 
feting their way through the rain and snow. Here is 
father carrying little Jem in his arms and dragging Harry 
by the hand; whilst Tom holds on by his coat-tail, biting 
his little fingers to keep life in them. Behind comes 
“ Mrs.,” with the baby in her arms and Susan holding 
her gown. In the mother’s hand dangles a mysterious 
bundle, which must not be pushed against for the world, 
neatly done up in a snow-white handkerchief. That hid¬ 
den secret is a new cap; it tells its own tale: everybody 
knows what H is, however mysteriously it is done up; 
and as they elbow along through the crowded streets, 
some one will turn round and whisper after them— 
“ They’re they go, out to dinner!” 

But how different a picture presents itself to the solitary 
passenger who may be found in the streets in the after¬ 
noon. The whole town seems deserted; no one is to be 
seen except occasionally a poor orange vendor, or that 
never failing pedestrian, the milkman. Even the cook- 
shops are beginning to shut; and we hold it to be an in¬ 
sult to conviviality and friendship, an ontr. ge upon hos- 
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pitality, to allow them 
to be open at all cn 
such a day. Why, en¬ 
tering a cook-shop o 
get a dinner on Christ¬ 
mas-day proclaims the 
miserable being at once 
to be an outcast, friend¬ 
less and forsaken on the 
face of the (London) 
earth. No dinner of 
his own at home; no 
one to ask him out. 
This must be a sorry 
state of things, indeed; 
and for our part we 
would eooner quietly 
nibble a friendly biscuit 
and cheese in a solitary 
garret, alone and un¬ 
seen, than proclaim our 
friendless condition by 
seeking for Christmas 
cheer in the gloomy re¬ 
cesses of a cook-shop, 
where you are locked 
upon with an evil eye 
by the well-fed waiter 
and cook, who seem al¬ 
most to say—“If it was 
not for such miserable 
wretches as these, mas¬ 
ter would have shut up 
shop, and we should 
have had our day out.” 

So far our picture has 
been drawn in a humo¬ 
rous tone; we wish the 
same tone could be fur¬ 
ther applied to all the 
dinnerless and uninvited 
who sit moping at home 
(if a dismal and cheer¬ 
less garret can be called 
a home) on such a day 



GOING TO CHURCH. 


as this. Sorry are we 
to be able to say, that 
ialthongh hundreds and 
[thousands make merry 
land feast on Christmas- 
’day in London; yet 
jh undreds and thousands 
‘are left penniless, hun¬ 
gry, and cold, to feed 
their despairing imagi¬ 
nations with scenes 
they have once been 
familiar with, but which 
now, alas! are gone for 
ever from them. 

IfChristmas is a sea¬ 
son for mirth and merry 
making it should be no 
less a time of charity to 
the poor. For we know 
of no greater zest to a 
day’s pleasure at such 
time as this, than to 
know we have contri¬ 
buted as far as our 
means will allow us to 
alleviate the miseries 
of our less fortunate 
fellow-creatures. 

With this, we wish 
“A Merry Christmas 
and a Happy New 
Year” to all our readers; 
and to those whose 
wretched condition 
either of poverty or sick¬ 
ness prevents its being 
a happy time, we can 
only offer the confi¬ 
dence of hope that “ a 
good time is coming” 
when these things shall 
no longer exist in the 
land. ” 


The star that erst In Belhl&n shone 
Stands glistening to this hour, 
Through e«*ry age there since hath run 
Its vivifying poweT. 

How many a heart Its kindly ray 
Hath lighted through the murky way 
Of siu's ne’er-falling dower. 


To a lowly manger, poor and scant, 

A true and trusting faith now brings 
Before the Infant occupant 
Rode peasants and rich kings. 

Each recoriing hour of his birth 
Hath seen his altars through the earth 
Call np fresh worshipping?. 
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PROFESSOR AN¬ 
DERSON'S FEATS 
OP MAGIC, 

As an appropriate sub¬ 
ject for the present sea¬ 
son, we lay before our 
readers a few * excerpts ’ 
from the amusing hand¬ 
book of legerdemain, is¬ 
sued by the renowned 
Mr. Anderson, the 44 Wi¬ 
zard of the North.” No 
more effective method 
can be adopted of heigh¬ 
tening the enjoyment of 
a domestic party, at this 
festive season, than by 
the exhibition of these 
“clever tricks,” which, 
while delighting the 
spectators by their mar • 
vellous results, require 
from the hands of the 
operator but a slight de¬ 
gree of skill in their ma¬ 
nipulation. That this 
opinion is shared by 
others, is evident from 
the marked gratification 
the performance of this 
gentleman afforded her 
Majesty, upon the occa¬ 
sion of his visit at Bal¬ 
moral during the past 
summer. The Prince's 
birth-day,'inm* j.i Sii- 
day, the 26th of August, 

Monday, the 27th, was 
set apart for celebrating the auspicious event at Balmoral, and 
never perhaps has her Majesty enjoyed such a day of rustic 
amusement. After the athletic sports had been engaged in 
lor a considerable time, the company adjourned to a beautiful 
pavilion, which had been fitted up for the occasion, and in 
l ’fuT 88 erected the Magic Temple of Professor Anderson, 
the Wizard of the North.” Her Majesty and the Prince, 
^ the royal children, seemed perfectly as- 

tounded several times, and expressed their entire satisfaction 
with the manner in which Professor Anderson performed his 
^™ 0D S 8 t those more particularly noticea and admired 
by her Majesty was the 44 Magic Scrap Book,” a most beauti- 


PROFESSOR J. H. ANDERSON. 


fol piece of workmanship 
in papier mache. It is 
about forty inches long, 
twenty-eight wide, and 
three thick. It was mi ¬ 
nutely examined by the 
Queen and Prince; and 
immediately before them 
it was placed upon a pair 
of skeleton tressels and 
opened, when the Wizard 
commenced to take out 
his scraps, which are 
rather peculiar, consist¬ 
ing of hats, bonnets, 
plates, and bird cages; 
at length a large fat 
goose, which created 
great astonishment; then 
several large vases of 
gold fish, in water, and 
to crown all, the Profes¬ 
sor brought outhis beau¬ 
tiful little son, in a full 
Highland costume of Vic¬ 
toria tartan, complete in 
every way, at which her 
Majesty raised her hands, 
and, alike with every 
body else, wondered how 
ever he got there. His 
1 loyal Highness express¬ 
ed his approbation, and 
loud applause followed. 
The next feat that ex¬ 
cited considerable int«> 
rest was the Professor's 
44 Dejeuner Magiqne. ” 
This was done adroitly, and was also loudly applauded. The 
coffee was served up in a magnificent service of silver cups 
and saucers, presented to Mr. A. by one of the monarchs of 
Europe, and the Royal party, by desire of the Queen, partook 
of the coffee, as did also Lady Jocelyn and most of the suite. 
The 44 Pot pourri of Handkerchiefs” followed next, in which 
feat Mr. A. was assisted by his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
Lord Portman, Mr. Anson, and the Prince of Wales. Mr. 
Anderson used her Majesty’s handkerchief and a great num¬ 
ber of others, all of which, after interspersing the feat with a 
variety of changes, he tossed into a pail, and placed a box in 
charge of Prince Albert, in which he put several pigeons, Ac., 
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And requested his Royal Highness to lock it and retain the key, 
after which Mr. Anderson poured on the handkerchiefs a large 
bucketful of water, washed them, placed them into a vessel, 
and left it in charge of Lord Portman. In an instant, he 
•ought the two articles, and it was found that Lord Portman 
had got the pigeons; his Royal Highness unlocked his box 
with great anxiety to seek his charge, when, lo! they were 
gone, and to the utter astonishment of himself and the Queen 
—who was looking most anxiously for the opening of the 
Prince’s box—he found the whole of the handkerchief, dried, 
ironed, and perfumed. The Wizard returned the Queen’s 
amid great applause. 44 The Wonderful Hat,” which, on this I 
occasion was Mr. Anson’s, procured the Royal approbation re¬ 
peatedly, and nearly all assembled received either a bouquet,' 
band-box, toy, or other token, from Mr. Anson’s wonderful 
hat. Mr. Anderson was asked if he would perform the feat 
they had heard so much of bis having done successfully, the 
u Inexhaustible Bottle.” On receiving the Royal command to 
perform it, he called for a champagne bottle, and handed a 
large number of glasses round, and asked Lord Portman what 
he would drink? His lordship replied, whiskey. Whiskey 
was poured out. Mr. Anson preferred braudy, which he got. 
Several demanded wine, which passed freely; and one of the 

a rietoro of the Royal Distillery, Mr. Begg, thinking to 
e the Professor, asked him to give him a glass of the 
best Lochnagar whiskey. No sooner said than done; and the 
Lochnagar whiskev became in great demand. A large num¬ 
ber of additional glasses were distributed, and some called for 
Irish whiskey, numbers brandy, the Highlanders patronized 
Mr. Begg, when Lord John Russell, perhaps like Mr. Begg, 
wishing to try the Wizard’s skill, asked for a glass of rum, 
which was immediately supplied, and his lordship pronounced 
it excellent. The London portion of the domestics and police 
called loudly for their native gin, which was freely poured out 
of this extraordinary bottle; and the Wizard was returning 
to the stage, when his Royal Highness, anxious to test the 
bottle—presuming, as he was returning, that it was ex¬ 
hausted—asked if more could be poured out. Glasses were 
brought for her Majesty and the Prince, aud, on being asked 
what they preferred, requested Begg’s best Lochnagar, which 
immediately ran forth, and her Majesty and the Prince tast¬ 
ing it, acknowledged its purity; and the Wizard gave the 
bottle to the Prince, and asked him to look if it was empty! 


half a pint of spirits, and having warmed it, put a handful of 
salt with it into a basin; then set it on fire, and it will have 
the effect of making every person within its influence look 
hideous. This feat must be performed in a room.” 

“ The obedient Watch. —Borrow a watch from a per¬ 
son in company, and request the whole to stand around you. 
Hold the watch up to the ear of the first in the circle, and 
command it to go; then demand his testimony to the fact. 
Remove it to the ear of the next, and enjoin it to stop; make 
the same request of that person, and so on throughout the 
entire party. You must take care that the watch is a good 
one. Conceal in your hand a piece of loadstone, which, so 
soon as you apply it to the watch, will occasion a suspension 
of the movements, which a subsequent shaking and with¬ 
drawing of the magnet will restore. For the sake of shifting 
the watch from one hand to the other, apply it when in the 
right hand to the left ear of the person, and when in tne left 
hand to the right ear.” 

“ How TO CHANGE A PACK OF CARDS INTO ALL MAN¬ 
NER of Pictures. —Take a pack of cards, and paint upon 
the back what manner of figures please your fancy best, as 
men, women, birds, flowers, &c. Then paint the other half of 
the cards, viz., on that side where the spots are on, in the 
same manner as you did the other half, so between them both 
you will have a complete pack of all pictures: and when you 
perform this trick you must show the cards but half-way. 

44 To make a Card jump out of the Pack and be 
seen upon the Table.— This feat, if well managed, will 
appear marvellous. Having forced a card upon one of the 
company, after shuffling it up with rest of the pack, you will 
know the card by feeling. You then take a piece of wax, and 
put it under the thumb nail of your right hand, and by this 
wax you fasten an end of a hair to your thumb, and the other 
to the chosen card; by these means, when you spread the 
cords upon the table, by drawing about your right hand, the 
chosen card is conducted round Hie table.” 

44 How to put an Egg in a Botti.e. —To accomplish 
this seeming incredible act, requires the following prepara¬ 
tion :—You must take an egg and soak it in strong vinegar; 
and in process of time its shell will become quite soft, so that 
it may be extended lengthways without breaking; then in¬ 
sert it into the neck of a small bottle, and by pouring cold 
water upon it, it will re-assume its former figure and hard¬ 
ness. Inis is really a complete curiosity, and baffles those 
who are not in the secret to find out how it is accomplished.* 9 
44 To make fire-proof Paper. —To accomplish this 
simple feat you must previously dip a sheet of paper in a 
strong solution of alum water, and when dry repeat the pro¬ 
cess two or three times, when, as soon as again dry, you may 
put it in the flame of a candle, and it will not burn. Of 
course, you must keep your friends ignorant of the process 
your sheet of paper has undergone, or it will cause no sur¬ 
prise.” 


—it was. Mr. Anderson brought some water, and, in the 
Prince’s hand, filled it, ordered glasses, and asked the Prince 
what wine he preferred. Port was selected. The Prince 
poured port, and then sherry, then milk, then champagne, 
then broke the bottle, and m it was discovered a beautiful 
turtle dove. The next feat that created much wonder, ex¬ 
citement, and laughter, was Jtbe 44 Electric Phenomenon,” an 
experiment with six borrowed watches, which were placed in 
a box by the Queen*s footman, Mr. Gibb, who went on the 
stage to assist the Professor, and, having seated himself, 
placed the box on his head, and was told that on the firing of 

a gun the watches would leave the box, pass through his _ 

skull and through his body, and appear suspended under th« ] _ _ _ 

chair, which on the instant was done, to the utter astonish- , The last request of the late Queen Dowagke. 

ment of the Queen and all assembled, who burst out into loud —Our readers, no doubt, will be glad to snatch from 
aughter at the ludicrous position of Gibb, who sat, uncon- ; oblivion this touching and beautiful composition. Such 


dous of the change; presuming that the Wizard’s assertion 
was mere talk, but, on looking down, he was dumbfoundered. 
Afterwards her Majesty retired, and sent for Mr. Anderson to 
express her entire satisfaction at his wonderful performances, 
as did also his Royal Highness, the Prince; and the whole 
concourse seemed convinced that so great a man had never 
before been seen. We conclude our notice of this admirable 
master of his art by a few amusing experiments from his book 
upon 44 Parlour Magic:”— 

“ To produce a Mouse from a Pack of Cards.— 
Have a pack of cards fastened together at the edges, but open 
in the middle like a box, a whole card being glued on os a 
cover, and many loose ones placed above it, which require to 
be dextrously shuffled, so that the entire may seem a real 
pack of cards. The bottom must likewise be a whole card, 
glued to the box on one side only, yielding immediately to 
i nterior pressure, and serving as a door by which yon convey 
the mouse into the box. Being thus prepared, and holding 
the bottom tight with your hand, reauest one of the company 
to place his open hands together, ana tell him you mean to 
droduce something very marvellous from this pack of cards; 
place the cards then in his hands, and while you engage his 
attention in conversation, affect to want something out of 
your bag, and at the same moment take the pack by the 
middle, and throw it into the bag, when the mouse will remain 
in*the hands of the person who held the cards.” 

44 To give a Party a Ghostlt Appearance.-* Take 


words coining from the heart and pen of one, who was in 
the very position most likely to make her the spoiled child 
of fortune and of the world, seem as striking a triumph of 
Christian purity and humility over temptation, as history 
has ever recorded in its instructive pages:— 

(copy.) 

44 1 die in all humility, knowing well that we are all alike 
before the Throne of God, and I request, therefore, that my 
mortal remains be conveyed to the grave without any pomp or 
state. They are to be moved to St. George’s ChApel, Wind¬ 
sor, where I request to have as private and quiet a funeral as 
possible. 

44 1 particularly desire not to be laid out in state, and the 
funeral to take place by daylight, no procession, the coffin to 
be carried by sailors to the chapel. 

44 All those of my friends and relations, to a limited number, 
who may wish to attend, may do so. My nephew, Princo 
Edward of Saxe Weimar, Lords Howe and Denbigh, the 
Hon. Wm. Ashley, Mr. Wood, Sir Andrew Barnard, and Sir 
D. Davies, with my dressers, and those of my ladies who may 
wish to attend. 

“ I die in peace, and wish to be carried to the tomb in 
peace, and free from the vanities and the pomp of this world. 

44 1 request not to be dissected, nor embalmed; and desire 
to give as little trouble as possible. 

(Signed) “Adelaide R. 


44 November, 1849.’ 
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“ I couldn’t help it.” —There is scarcely any means 
of calculating the amount of misfortune, misery, and 
domestic unhappiness which this expression either directly 
or indirectly occasions. It is such a facile, easy, and 
ever-ready excuse, always at the tongue’s end, and so 
difficult to contradict or disprove. It is said that some 
men tell stories till they believe them to be true; so we 
use “ I couldn’t help it,” to persuade others that we arc 
not in fault, and, at last, involuntarily succeed in per¬ 
suading ourselves. The young wife, anxious to please a 
perhaps pettish or exacting husband, forgets to do some 
trifling thing, and instead of at once avowing forgetful¬ 
ness or pre-occupation, uses the ever ready “ I couldn’t 
help it,” which her mother had used before her, and find¬ 
ing the excuse passes muster, is more ready to use it upon 
a second occasion, and still more ready upon a third; and, 
at length, instead of making it serve to cover involuntary 
omissions, she lets things go undone, satisfied that an 
excuse is ready, and comforting herself that she can’t 
help it, and by-and-bye, that which was at first really a 
plea, though a foolish one, for want of thought, becomes 
the palliation of wilful neglect, indolence, aud slatternly 
habits, the sure forerunners of domestic unhappiness. 
The want of neatness and comfort which “ I couldn’t 
help it” is always ready to account for, turns the house 
into a bear-garden, and two lives are embittered by the 
prevalence of an idea, based upon a saying. The children 
of such a family soon catch the infection, and grow up to 
perpetuate the disease. I once knew a family of 
“ couldn’t help its,” which it was positively dangerous to 
venture among, for the saying had, as it is always apt to 
do, fostered first carelessness, and next maliciousness. 
The truth is, that there is very little that some one or 
another cannot help, and if every one would help what he 
can, there would be bnt little left wanting help. 

A Caravan in the Desert. —In the last number of 
the Revue de Deux Mondes, we find the following sketch 
of a chrebir , or a leader of a caravan, across the Sahara 
and the Great Desert, who usually sets out from Metlili 
in October, through the Oasis of Tuat and the country of 
the Tuaregs to the kingdom of Houssa, in the negro 
country, where he arrives with his caravan in the month of 
March:—“ In the Sahara the name of chrebir is given to 
the leader of a caravan, these fleets of the desert never 
venturing forth without pilot, as you Christians believe, 
upon our sandy ocean, which, like the watery waste, has 
its waves, its storms, and its rocks. Each of these cara¬ 
vans patiently follows the captain which it has taken to 
itself: he has tchaushe under him to execute his orders; 
ihta/s (viewers) to spy out the land; a scribe to conduct' 
negociations, a public crier to make proclamations, a 
muezzin to summon the faithful to prayers, and an 
imaum to pray in the name of true believers. The chrebir 
is always a man of discrimination, of proved skill and 
courage: he knows how to direct his course by the stars; 
he has learned from the experience of former journeys the 
roads, trees, and pasture grounds; he knows ail the 
chiefs whose territory he passes through: the sanatory 
rules to be observed according to the nature of each 
country, and the remedies for maladies, accidents, snake • 
bites, and scorpion stings. In the vast wildernesses, 
where there seems to be nothing to point out the way, 
where the oft-moved sand does not always remove the 
traces of previous travellers, in these the chrebir finds a 
thousand tokens of the true course to be followed. At 
night, when not a single star sparkles in the heavens, at 
the mere sight of a handful of grass or earth, which he 
feels, smells, and tastes, he guesses where ho is, without 
ever once erring in his judgment.” 

A wise book is a true friend; its author a public bene¬ 
factor. 

Never put a curb on humanity; we are too apt to stop 
without it. 

A Guess at Spelling. —The following was a puzzle 
to the best readers in the Post-office for some time 
u Serum Fridavi, Londres:” 

when, by reading the address aloud, with the French as 
well as the English sound of the vowels, it was solved in 
“ Sir Humphrey Davy, London.” 


COCKNEY ENIGMAS. 

(Ou the letter H.) 

I dwells in the Hrrth, and I breathes in the hair; 

If you searches the Hocean you'll find that I’m there. 

The first of all Hansels, in Holympus am Hi, 

Yet l'ui bauished from ’E»ven, expelled from on’I^h. 

But, tho' on this llorh I am dest>n' to grovel. 

I'm ne'er seen in au 'Ouse, in an ’Ut,nor an 'Ovel: 

Not an 'Oss nor an '(Jitter e'er bears me, alas! 

But often I'm found on tbe top of a Hass. 

I resides In a Hattie, and loves not to roam, 

And vet l’ui in variably babsent from 'Orae. 

Tho' r ushe4 in the '(Jrricane, of the Hatmosphere part, 

I enters no 'Ed, I < reeps into no 'Art. 

Only look, and you’d see in the Heyc I appear 
Only hark, and you’ll 'eir me just breathe in the Hear ; 
Though in sex not an '£. 1 am (strauze paradox!) 

Not a bit of au 'Etfer, but partly a Hox. 

Of Heternity Ht’m the beginning! And mark. 

Though I goes not with Noar, I’m the first in tbe Hark. 
l»in never in 'Ebb—have with Fysic no power, 

I dies in a M »nth; but comes back ill a Hoar. 

ENIGMA. 

Your notice would I crave awbil . 

Trusting to meet your kindly smile. 

As, o’er my attributes you scan, 

I prove myself the friend of inau. 

Although 'tia strange, tis not less true. 

In imny forms 1 meet your view; t 

I’m made alik * of flesh, and bone. 

Of ivory, but not of none. 

I'm form'd of leather, earth, and wood, 

And metal makes me firm and good. 

I'm made of reed, of web, of glass. 

Of India-rubbei's pliant mass ; 

And, though 'us reckon'd something new. 

I'm form'd of gotta percha too. 

I'm oft. in reveliy and mirth. 

With horu connected at my birth, 

Seekinz t > strengthen music’s power 
In warding off the tedious hour. 

I'm sometimes straight, at other's curv'd, 
l'in burnt, immur'd, and sadly serv'd ; 

Sometimes in circles I'm en wiu'd 
In fancy's forms, to please mankind. 

I'm square, I’m round ; I'm living—deaJ, 

And in the earth I make my bed. 

I'm in the air and In the sea, 

Within yourself yon'll meet with me. 

Without my aid the power of steam 
Would prove but a delusive dream. 

The raging element of fire 
I'm made to hold at m m's dsiire, 

And for his pleasure oft contain 
Air, water,smoke,aud sometimes rain. 

From me sweet souu Is of music flow. 

And would you wish my name to know, 

One further hint I offer you, 

. And haviog done so, bid adieu; 

Tis thisWhate'er the boon you'd give 
Without my aid you could not live. 

Caxpax. 

The solution will appear in our next. 


An Aid to Early Rising. —A mechanic residing at 
Hulmc, has constructed a little machine for the purpose 
of awaking himself early in a morning. To a Dutch 
clock in the kitchen he has attached a lever, from which 
a wire communicates through the ceiling to the bedroom 
above, in which he has fixed his novel invention. Having 
set the lever to any hour at whicli he may wish to be 
awakened, when the time arrives it is released by the 
clock, and the machinery up-stairs rings a bell, then 
strikes a match, which lights an oil lamp. This lamp 
runs upon four wheels, and is at the same instant pro¬ 
pelled through a tin tube on a miniature railway, about 
five feet long, which is raised by small iron supports a 
few inches above tho bedroom floor. Near tho end of the 
“ line” is fixed an elevated iron stand upon which a small 
teakettle is placed (holding about a pint), and imme¬ 
diately under it, by the aid of a spring, the lamp is stopped, 
and its flame boils the water in the kettle in twenty 
minutes, thus enabling him to take a cup of tea or coffee 
prior to going to work. The boll attached is so powerful 
that it awakes its neighbour, and the machine altogether 
is of a very neat appearance, the mechanism being of 
polished iron. The inventor has made it daring his 
leisure hoars, and has been about eighteen months in 
bringing it to a state of completion. He has also com¬ 
bined economy with utility, as the working of it does not 
cost more than a halfpenny per week. 
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SUl M. 1. B RUN EL. 

Sir Marc Isa mb art Brunel, who died ou the 12 th inst., 
was by birth a Frenchman, being bom at Hacqueville, in 
Normandy, in the year 1769. He was originally intended for 
the church, and accordingly received his education at the 
teminarv of St. Nicain, at Rouen; but soon evincing a predi- ( 
lection for the physical sciences, that idea was abanaoned, and 
lie subsequently gained a commission in the French navy. 
On one occasion he surprised his captain by producing a sex- 
ti nt and quadrant of his own construction, which he used for 
B aking observations. At the outbreak of the revolution he 
emigrated to the United States, where necessity compelled j 
him to adopt the profession of a civil engineer. He was first 
engaged to survey a large tract of land near Lake Erie, and 
was employed in the construction of the Bowry Theatre, also 
in furnishing plans for various canals, ana the cannon 
ft undiy in New York. About the year 1799 he had matured 
his plans for making ship blocks by machinery. The United 
States was not then the field for so inventive a genius as 
Brunei's. He determined upon visiting England, and offering 
his services and plans for this purpose to the British Govern¬ 
ment. After much opposition to his plans, not lessened in 
that day by the fact of his being a Frenchman, he was en¬ 
gaged to execute them in Portsmouth dockyard. The block 
machinery was finished in 1806, and has continued ever since 
in full operation, supplying our fleet with blocks of a very 
superior description to those previously in use, and at a large 
annual saving to the public. It was estimated at the time 
lhat the saving, in the_first year, amounted to 24,0001. per 
annum; and about two-thirds of that sum were awarded to 
Mr. Brunei. It is needless to describe the originality and 
l eauty of this well-known machinery. F.ven after the lapse 
of forty years, notwithstanding the marvellously rapid strides 
we. have made in the improvement and construction of 
machines of all kinds, it remains as effective as it was when 
first erected, and unaltered. It is still an object of admiration 
to all persons interested in mechanics. A few years after¬ 
wards ne was employed by Government to erect saw-mills, 
m»oxi a new principle,'in the dockyards of Chatham and 
Woolwich. Several other inventions were the offspring of 
hi* singularly fertile mind about this time—the circular saw, 
lor tutting veneers of valuable woods, and the beautiful little 
machine for winding cotton thread into balls, which greatly 
extended its consump ion. Al>out two years before the ter¬ 
mination of the war, Mr. Brunei, under the countenance of the 
Duke of York, invented a machine for making shoes for the 
army, by machinery, the value and cheapness of wliich were 
fully appreciated, and they were extensively used; but the 
peace or 1815 lessening the demand, the machinery was ulti¬ 
mately laid aside. Steam navigation also at that time at • 
tracted his attention. He was engaged in the building of one 
of the first Ramsgate steamboats, and, we believe, introduced 
the principle of the double engine, for the purpose. 

In 1824 he commenced a work that nas made his name 
known throughout the world, and which took nearly twenty 
years for Its completion. We need hardly say we allude to 
the Thames Tunnel. Mr. Brand was knighted in 1841. He 
was al o Tice President of the Royal Society, and likewise of: 


the College of Engineers, besides holding manv other hono¬ 
rary* titles. He was married in 1799, and has left issue two 
daughters, one of whom is married to Mr. Hawes, the Under 
Secretary for the Colonies. 

What is a blush ? A suffusion—least seen in those who 
have the most occasion for it. 

A gentleman, looking upon nn extensive conflagra¬ 
tion, expressed his snrprise in three words, each the 
name of a British author:—Dickens, Howitt, Burns. 

Ideas generate ideas, like a potatoe, which, cut in 
pieces, reproduces itself in multiplied forms. 

A good man will never teach that which he does not 
believe. 

0f tfu 

“ Fxw and Fab Brrw cbm.”— Some years ago, unforeseen cir¬ 
cumstances compelled Mr. Edmonton, the clever inventor of the 
railway ticket printing machine, to compound with his creditors for 
8 s. 3d. in the pound. Since then fortune favoured bis Industry, and 
with its rewards he lately paid the balance, 11s. 9d., observing that 
it was no more than an honest man should do. 

Signora Florentin! has made one of the most sncceisfol debuts 
ever achieved in Berlin. She has recently appeared as Norma : she 
has ihiice snug before the i ing. The Signora is a pnpil of Mr. Cri- 
velli, the vocal preceptor of most of the principal English and 
foreign vocalists of our time. 

Rossimi.—I t is well known that Rossini formerly farmed the 
fisheries of Bologni. The immortal maestro now deals in pigs. 
The mime toils herds of swine that are daily being driven to Bqlogna 
are wending to the slaughtei-house ou lire accouut of the “ Swan of 
Pesaro.” 

Measures are in the course of preparation for the establishment of 
a College of Navigation, for the i> structlon of the mercantile 
marine of this country In all the branches of scientific edacatiou 
bearing on their profession. 

Count D’Onay is engaged in the completion of a splendid mauso¬ 
leum to the memoiy of Lady Blessingtou. 

The Fastest yrt.— Tlie ‘•Times’* newspaper of Taesday was 
received at the office of •* Galignani's Messenger" in Paris at two 
o’clock, and at three o'clock tbit journal, in its regular afternoon 
edition, gave extracts from the “Times." 

It was lately observed at a meeting of the Cambrian Literary So¬ 
ciety, that while the Highlands of Scotland could not afford to 
maintain one purely Celtic periodical,in Wales they had no less than 
24 periodicals in current circulation, some of which bad from 
15, GOO to 80,000 subscribers. They contained original articles, 
written by uallves of the principality, that would not do discredit to 
the English reviews. 

I Tub Society of Friends have determined, no matter wbat m^y be 
[ the consequence, neTer to serve on a Jury when the life of a follow- 
creature is at stake. 

It is affiimcd that Prince Albert continues to labour very stdt:- 
lously on the initiatory measures for carrying om bis grtat project, 
the industrial exhibition for 1851, in a manner commensurate with 
its magnitude and importance. A commission is about to issue for 
its superintendence by high and dietinguhhc-d personages, above the 
taint of suspicion of favouritism, and calculated to affoid assur¬ 
ance of jnst decisions and the prevention of jobbing, into which 
such an undertaking it so likely to run. The Duke of Richmond, 
Lord Clarendon, and some fifteen other eminent pei*on», will be 
named trustees in this document. Mr.Scott Russell will be the 
secretary. The arbitration and awards *>f the prizes will proceed 
under this authority. 1 he contractor for the building to rtcei* e the 
articles has already been appointed. A80,000 has already been pro¬ 
mised, it is said, for prises. 

Notices to Correspondents. 

C. J. and N. W.—Under consideration. 

J. A. V. (Dublin).—Iii an early number the subject will be intio- 
duced. 

A Scbscrirkr (Liverpool) —Yes, to both questions. 

J.W. H.—Declined, with thanks, % - 

Tub proposed Exiosi-iiok or Worksop Industry ik 1851.— 
In eounexiou with ihis laudable and most princely onderuking, 
committees have aheady been foimed in the following places:— 
In Englaud—Si. Austell, Bstb, Bodmin, Bradford, Bridgnorth, 
Bristol, Coventry, Dartmouth, Deconport, Dudley, ExeUr, Fah 
u oitth, Gloucrsur, Guildford, Halifax, Hereford, Iludde.ri4k d, 
Ipswich, KWdet minster. immersion, Leeds, Letasttr, Liverpool, 
London, Manchester, Northampton. Nonrich, Penzance, Ply¬ 
mouth, Shrewsbuiy, ataffoid Stamford, gtoke-upou-Trent. btoui- 
bridge. Stroud,. Truro, Walsall, Wolverhampton, Worcester, Gieaft 
Yairrouih, Yotk In Ireland— Dubltu. Cork, Belfast Limerick, 
Wateiford, Wtxfoid. In Scotland—Edinburgh, Glasgow, Paisley, 
Stirling, Perth. Dundee, and Greenock.' In Wales— Abeiystwith, 
Carnarvon, Catdill, Ntwpcrt, Swamca. From our sobsenbets in 
any of which towns we shall bo glgd to receive from time to 
time any c* mmunirarinn touching the progress of ibis very In¬ 
tel esiing subject in ibeir respective local files. 

Printed and Published by William Strange, 

21, Paternoeter Bow. 
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THE NEW TEAR. 



PjHE new year seems the best opportunity of 
addressing our readers upon one or two 
points of our undertaking, tbat, judging 
from the favour they have already shown us, 
cannot be uninteresting. The many ob¬ 
stacles consequent upon the establishment of 
a new journal, it may be believed, have not 
been lessened in our case, where, amid the 
multiplicity of candidates for public favour, we have been for¬ 
tunate enough to press our claims upon grounds altogether 
new and peculiar to ourselves. These impediments, however, 
have now been overcome. Up to the present moment there 
have been many errors and short-comings on our parts, which 
although they have not called forth the disapprobation of our 
patrons, are nevertheless kept in view; and we hope that 
this free acknowledgement will be considered some guarantee 
for their remediation. For the future, our labours will be 


I conducted upon a system carefhlly devised, and well matured, 
i to the ultimate realization of whioh a liberal expenditure and 
' judicious care shall go hand in hand. It must be obvious 
that the chief feature of our little work—namely, its frill 
illustration of the popular topics of the day, can only be 
! produced by a considerable outlay; our reward lies only in a 
; corresponding increase of circulation. To the very nume- 
! rous subscribers who have expressed their approbation of 
The Penny Illustrated News, such an increase of cir- 
| eolation would bring a mutual satisfaction. To that end, 
we respectfully beg the personal introduction and recom¬ 
mendation of our pages among the circle of their acquaint- 
, ance. Having secured the services of several artists of 
acknowledged excellence in their varied branches of art, our 
engravings will present more, attractions than heretofore; 
and a corresponding improvement will be apparent in the 
Literary and Typographical departments. With this as- 
I surance we cheerfully resume our task, wishing to all eur 
friends a prosperous and happy New Year! 



SSRffi 


THE LABOUR QUESTION.—NO. I, THE NEEDLEWOMEN OF LONDON. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


No. I.—THE NEEDLEWOMEN OP LONDON. 

The saying, old and true, that one half the world knows not 
how the other half lives, promises to lose its truth, and become 
obsolete. The ignoranoe which it asserts, if not, in some 
measure, the cause of the existing miseries, assuredly prolongs 
their continuance, for while it prevailed, how could the causes 
of distress be discovered, and their remedy applied ? The dis¬ 
closures published by the Commissioners of the Homing 
Chronicle are fast dispelling this baneful ignoranoe, and already 
have been the means of inducing the suggestion of a remedy, 
which, if carried out to a sufficient extent, is certain to be 
effectual. After presenting some examples of the acute distress 
existing among the needlewomen of London, we will consider 
the proposed remedy. Speaking of the drawn-bonnet makers, 
the Commissioner (Mr. Henry Mayhew) observes s— 

“ I was able to obtain an account of the earnings of two females 
working together for a period of four years. The very fact of 
keeping such an account shows a habit of prudence which 
stamps the individuals as being far above the ordinary run of 
needlewomen; and, moreover, they were generally employed at 
a class of work (drawn-bonnet making) which is much better 
paid than either the trousers or shirt-work; indeed, it was 
possible for each of them, by sitting up as many as three nights 
in the week, to earn 10*. by such means; and it was only when 
this better-class wor e was not to be obtained, that they resorted 
to 4 trousers-work * as a means of living. It is necessary we 
should add, that the parties furnishing the account are most 
industrious and sober persons, working frequently their twenty 
hours a-day in the summer, often sitting up all night engaged 
at work, and never (when they can obtain employment) labouring 
less than eighteen hours a-day. The accounts kept show, that 
after paying their rent, all these two workwomen had left to 
purchase food and clothing was, throughout the year 1846, 
fburpence farthing each per day—throughout the year 1847, 
threepence half pen ny —throughout the year 1848, twopence half¬ 
penny —and throughout the present year, twopence halfpenny alto. 
To get this amount each. It should be remembered that they had 
to work from eighteen to twenty hours every day, including 
Sundays. In every year, they told me, there are generally seven 
months, and at the very least six, that they cannot pay rent, 
and during the other six months they have to work night and 
day in order to clear off the back rent. They can't go into a 
better lodging, because they can’t get credit for the winter 
months. The room is taken furnished. It is a small attic, 
seven feet square, without any fireplace, and several panes are 
gone from the windows. There is scarcely any farniture; only 
one chair. The other party has to sit on the bed. They pay 
3*. 64. a-week. The first winter they came, the landlady in¬ 
sisted on having her rent every week, and that winter they were 
three months and never had a bit of bread, not a crumb, to eat. 
They used to live on oatmeal altogether. Frequently they had 
a pennyworth between them for the whole day. They never 
burn a candle but when they have work to do—they can’t afford 
it; and they never have a fire, even in the depth of winter. And 
after all this toil, suffering, and privation, their reward is 
twopence-halfoenny a-day.” 

At a Gathering of the Needlewomen, convened by the 
Commissioner, a good-looking girl said : — 

“ Five years ago, my father turned me out of doors. The 
shoe-binding is so low, that I wasn’t able to pay 1*. a week for 
my lodging, and that caused me to turn out into the street. 
Then it was three weeks before I ever was in a bed. I sat on 
London Bridge a fortnight before Christmas five years ago. I 
sometimes used to make 1*. Gd., and at others 3*. a-week; and 
when I have the best employment, I can generally earn about 
half-a-crown.” 

The following is an acoount of a visit to a brace-maker:— 

** At the latter part of lost week I received a letter informing 
me that a woman residing in one of the courts about Saffron- 
hill was making braces, and receiving only 1*. for four doten of 
them. I was assured she was a most deserving character, 
strictly sober, and not receiving parochial relief. * Her husband,' 
my informant added, 1 was paralysed, and endeavoured to assist 
his family by gathering green food for birds. They are in deep 
distress, but their character is irreproachable.’ It was late on 
Saturday night that the above communication reached me » in 
the afternoon of the next day, I set out to seek the dwelling of 
the poor couple. I found them located up a court, the entrance 
to which was about as narrow as the opening to a sentry-box, 
and on each side lolled groups of labourers and costermongers, 
with short black pipes in their mouths. As I dived into the 
court, a crowd followed me to see whither I was going. The 


br&fce-mafcer lived on the first floor of a crazy, foetid house. I 
ascended the stairs, and the banisters, from which the rails had 
been all purloined, gave Way in my hands. I found the woman, 
man, and their family, busy at their tea-dinner. Her earnings, 
I found, were 1*. a-week; but she shall tell her own story:— 

44 4 1 have 84. a dozen for the common ; generally what I has 
is common, and if the long straps are stitched all round. I have 
5 d. a dozen; that’s the highest price that I have ever had. and 
I have been upwards of three years at the business. I work 
from about 8 o’clock in the morning, and I have been at work 
as late as 11 o’clock at night. I generally leave off at half¬ 
past 8 or 9. My day’s work is always 13 hours—never no less, 
often more when I’m fall employed. Working 13 hours, I can 
do about eight or nine pair in the day of the c ommon, and half- 
a-dozen of the best in the same time. I can’t accomplish more 
than four dozen of the common at 34. in the week, with doing 
for my little family, as well you know. My earnings are about 
1*. to 1*. 3$4. every week, working six days of twelve hours. I 
was very slack of work last week—very slack indeed. I made 
5^4. last week, because the work falls off in the winter, and in 
about another week we shan’t have any till about January or 
February again. The week before last, I made 64.; the week 
before that, let me see,—oh, 1*. The most that ever I did earn in 
one week at the work was 1*. 8£4.; that’s the very highest. I was 
obligated to sit up late to earn that—as late as 11 o’clock; but not 
every night—three nights a week; yes, quite as much as that. 
Generally, when I am full of work, I earn 1*. a week, but not 
now I can't. Out of that shilling I have to find cotton. Taking 
one week with another, slack time and brisk time, I dare say I 
do clear about 84. a week, not more; oh, no 1 When I first 
worked for the party as gives the work to me, those that I get 
34. a dozen for now were 3&4. then, and those that I get 64. for 
now were 64. The price fell the summer before last. I was 
told that they had lowered the price at the warehouse. I cant 
tell why they lowered it at the warehouse. I never worked for 
any body else at that work. I cant say whether the people 
who work second-handed at brace-sewing, like I do, get the same. 
Never heard tell of any one getting more or less. I’m rather a 
quick hand at the business. That is the extent that I earn. I 
can’t hardly tell you how we do live upon it at times. My 
husband sells chickweed and grunscU, and gets from 4*. 64. to 
5*. a week.’ ” 

The next tale of suffering, endured by a maker of slop shifts, 
were we not assured of its veracity, we should attribute to in¬ 
vention. Our limited space has compelled us to somewhat 
abridge the afflicting narrative:— 

44 4 Between 10 and 11 yean ago, I was left a widow with two 
young children, and ftur advanced in pregnancy with another.' 
Two months before her confinement, seemed to do middling 
well. By working from 6 in the morning till ten at night, could 
earn 94. or 104. a day; but when confined, was unable to do 
anything. As soon as she was able to sit up, undertook slop- 
shirts again, but her child being sickly, was not able to earn so 
much as before. Prices being reduced, could not earn more 
than 64. a day. At other times hadn't work. 1*. 94. a week 
went for rent, and was obliged to live on potatoes and salt, 
and never knew what it was to have half a qnartem loaf, for 
the loaf was then 94. She went to the parish, expecting to 
receive a quartern loaf for her starving children, but was dis¬ 
appointed. 4 Christmas came round, and I thought, 4 poor things, 
they will be without a Christmas dinner,’ and so I got an order 
to go into Wapping workhouse. I was admitted to a room 
where they were toasting the bread for the mistress's tea. A 
little girl was there, and gave the children a bit of toast. They 
took it, and thought it very nice, but they little thought they were 
so soon to be parted. The first was seven years old, the second 
three, and the infant was in my arms. The children were 
taken and separated i and then, oh, my God! what I felt no 
tongue can tell. My babe took the measles; they went inwardly, 
and it took a deep decline. The mistress was very kind, and 
gave me leave to go and see him. 1 found my child very bad, 
and the infant in my arms seemed declining everyday. My 
poor child died whilst the youngest was dying. I asked relief 
to be settled on me out of doors, and it was granted. I was so 
anxious to get out, that I could not wait till my child was 
buried. I was allowed 1*. a-week and two loaves. On leaving, 
the acting master gave me 1*. out of his own pocket, for he 
saw that I was an affectionate mother. The children were 
brought from Limehouse, and one of them was dead at the time. 
I went to see its corpse; but could not stay, because I had 
another nearly dead at the time. I went again on Wednesday 
to see it buried. Before I went to my room In Whitechapel I 
went to a doctor; but he said that the boy was too far gone. 
I took him home, and said 1*. and, two loaves a-week will not 
support three of us, I must take to the slop shirts again. But I 
was not able to earn so much as I used to do. Soon after, it 
pleased God to take my other boy from as.’” 
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After this she fell in the family way again, and was delivered 
of twins. The father conld do nothing to support them. 

“ 4 Before I was able to turn out, being in arrears for rent, I 
went into the streets with matches, opposite Shoreditch church. 
When we went home, on counting our money, we had 61 . 3d., 
which I thought a good day’s work. One cold snowy Saturday 
night only obtained 9d., and resolved to go out no more. Utterly 
distressed, I thought of making away with my children and myself ; 
but God touched my conscience, and I could not do it. I kneeled 
down at the bedside, and prayed to God, and determined to trust 
in him. But I owed my landlord 12 s. and was turned into the 
street—that was on New Year’s Eve five years ago—in a state 
of pregnancy, with my little twin and my little girl along with 
me.’ ” 

Working in competition with starving widows and helpless 
orphans such as these, are hundreds of single young women, 
unable to obtain better employment. For those of them who 
have not made their misery perpetual by falling into sin there is 
hope. Mr. Sydney Herbert has attracted the attention of the 
public to the most natural means of relief by recommending 
emigration. He expects to collect a fund sufficient to make a 
large experiment by voluntary contribution. The sum already 
collected amounts to 10 , 000 /. —the list being headed with 500/., 
subscribed by Her Majesty and Prince Albert. The female 
population greatly exceeds the male in Great Britain. It has 
been calculated that the present excess of females amounts to 
500,000. In the colonics the inequality is reversed. In 1847 
there were in New South Wales 41,000 females to 83,000 males; 
in South Australia, 13,000 females to 17,000 males. The 
females are equally deficient in Yan Dieman’s Land, and others 
of our colonies. 

To facilitate the adoption of this remedy, it is our intention 
to present in future numbers such information respecting the 
colonies as may be relied on for its accuracy; and to familiarise 
the people with the aspect of their natural scenery and products, 
by illustrations drawn for that purpose. 


THE PIRATES IN THE CHINA SEAS. 


The recent overland mail has brought the following 
stirring account of an encounter in which, it is feared, that 
the indomitable courage of the British seamen has not been 
followed with the customary gratifying results. So eternal, 
inveterate, and ineradicable has been the plague of piracy in 
the China Seas, that solemn leagues have been repeatedly 
formed for its extirpation; and one of the arguments most 
plausibly alleged for the extension of our own settlements in 
these quarters was, that the Dutch, in neglecting the patrol 
of the seas, had broken the conditions on which they were 
left in possession, and rendered it obligatory on some more 
active power to assume the guardianship of lawful commerce. 
Such duties we have promptly discharged, but political cir¬ 
cumstances have lately contributed to the encouragement of 
piratical depredations on a scale never before known. The 
Chinese government is both weak and disaffected—weak in 
its authority over its own subjects, and disaffected as regards 
its sentiments towards ourselves. It possibly could not 
suppress piracy; it certainly has no inclination to do so. 
The buccaniers pay a small tribute in the proper quarters, 
and undertake to drive the foreigners from the waters of the 
Celestial Empire. Neither of these stipulations is disagree¬ 
able to the Court of Pekin, and the consequence has been 
such an extension of the system, that merchantmen have 
been picked off by these rovers as they were by privateers 
in the war time. At length, a regular expedition was re¬ 
solved upon at Hong Kong, and with the following re¬ 
sults :— 

The Columbine having first started alone on a cruise to 
the northward, fell in with a piratical feet of thirteen large 
junks, but was prevented by their superior speed and the 
shallowness of the water from closing in with them. While 
she was manoeuvring with this object, the Canton, a steamer 
which had been despatched in search of a missing merchant¬ 
man, hove in sight, and towed the Columbine to her post, 
where, however, she presently grounded, within musket 
range of a large junk. Her boats were then lowered, for 
the purpose of cutting the junk out; and although their 
ammunition entirely failed in the operation, it was resolved 
by the lieutenant in command to carry her at onee by board¬ 
ing. This was accordingly done in the teeth of a resistance 
most stubbornly displayed, and finally crowned by the true 


desperation of a buccanier. The captain of the pirates, 
when the junk was carried, rushed below with a lighted 
joss stick. His pnrpose was observed and detected by 
Mr. Goddard, a midshipman of tlie Columbine, who threw 
himself headlong in pursuit, but it was too late. The rover 
had set fire to the magazine, and captors aud captives were 
all blown into the air together. The lieutenant saved him¬ 
self and a seaman by jumping promptly overboard; but Mr. 
Goddard, nine seamen, and two marines were killed or 
wounded by the explosion. Unfortunately, the gallant 
young officer was among the former. Upon this the Canton 
was despatched with all speed for medical aid and further 
reinforcements, os the pirates were mustering in numbers 
far too strong for the Columbine alone. Within two hours 
after the reports reached Hong Kong, the Fury was under 
| steam, and before nightfall she joined her consort. At day¬ 
break next morning they reconnoitred the scene of action, 
but though the Columbine had endeavoured to keep close on 
the enemy’s track, not a sail was to be seen. It was feared 
the pirates had escaped, but with little reason, for as a 
certain point of the coast was rounded, fifteen of these 
vessels suddenly appeared in line, with colours flying and 
guns ready for action, from which a rapid and well-directed 
fire was immediately opened on the British ships. The 
Columbino stood a little to seaward. The Fury, without 
heeding or returning the storm of shot to which she was 
exposed, steamed right through the line of junks till she had 
cut them off from the shore. Once anchored in this posi¬ 
tion, she threw down her bulwarks, and with her long 
68 -pounder, swept the whole pirate line from end to end. 
Every shot and shell told, and before noon, fourteen of the 
junks were in flames. The crews contrived in great part to 
effect their escape, and amongst them, unluckily, the 
notorious pirate chief himself. It was resolved by the 
Commander in-chief to follow up this encounter, and, if 
possible, to clear the coast of these desperate buccaniers. 
The Medea and the Phlegethon were accordingly added to the 
expeditionary squadron, which sailed for the west in pursuit 
of a fleet far more powerful than that just engaged. We 
regret to add, that not only have the ships not returned,' but 
rumours are indistinctly current of some serious miscarriage. 


THE OLD YEAR AND THE NEW. 

1849. 

Receding phantoms from his bleared sight 
Slow drifting to the dark Lethean shore, 

Awhile the dread illimitable night 
Fast closes o’er him. Mis’ry 1 to restore 
To mem’ry all that his drear life hath known— 

Whose best, most bounteous gifts were overthrown 
And smirch’d,—whose faintest breath sent Pestilenee 
Out far as the Hyperborean zone! 

Who, as malignantly he limped hence, 

Fiend-like, did lay his blighting palm on Her, 

(Though she but hasten’d to her recompense,) 

All-caring Charity's best Almoner. 

E’en as he dies, a dark’ning shadow throws— 

’Tis baffled Mercy 'midst the Arctic snows 1 

18 50. 

With smiles, that like a sunburst light the earth, 

The year comes leaping on; his fair brow flush’d 
With hopes and joys that centred at his birth ; 

The while hoarse War his dismal voice had hush’d. 

He smiles to see from Plenty’s lap out-gushed,— 

From realm to realm in unrestricted flow, 

Her treasures pass:—And Hygeia’s glow 
Now lend to wan dull cheeks her graceful mirth. 

Now Justice starts at Poverty’s low wall. 

Takes her lean hand, and points to kinder climes. 

Where toil may reach to affluence ! Her tale 
Of suffering, impelling pit’ous crimes, 

Hath struck a Woman’s ear, where most prevail 
The power and the will to heal the bale ! 

E. R. 


Woman.—W hen we sec a neat, pretty girl, with a free but 
innocent air, with cheeks which we can hardly help kissing, 
and with a pair of sweet, blue eyes, which seem to repose in 
perfect serenity beneath their silken lashes, we always wish 
that she was near a mud puddle, and that wc had to lift her 
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INTERIOR OF THE NEW ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


OPENING OF THE ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


Upon the site of the Royal Olympic Theatre formerly 
stood Drury House, which in the seventeenth century 
came into the possession of Lord Craven, afterwards 
Earl Craven, celebrated for his efforts to stay the 
ravages of fires, then so frequent in London, who rebuilt 
it, as Craven House. This underwent various changes, and 
was ultimately taken down. In August, 1805, Earl Craven 
granted a lease of the premises to the late Philip Astley, who [ 
covenanted to build “ a good and substantial theatre, or 
amphitheatre, for the acting of pantomimes and other per¬ 
formances.” This lease was sold to Elliston, and afterwards 
assigned to John Scott, the former proprietor of the Sans 
Pareil (the Adelphi), and is now vested in Mr. John Cavell, 
of Gnildford-street, who married a dnughter of Scott. 

The old theatre, opened by Astley as the “ Olympic 
Pavilion,” September 18, 1800, was constructed principally 
of wood, from the timbers of an old man-of-war, La Ville dc 
Paris (the ship William the Fourth went out in as midship¬ 
man), which was given by George the Third to Astley, who 
had been the riding master to the younger branches of the 
royal family, and was a great favourite of the old king. The 
king also gave the chandelier. 

On the 29th March, 1849, the theatre was entirely de¬ 
stroyed by fire. The building was insured in the County 
Fire Office for 2500/. 

The first stone of the new building was laid as recently 
as the 13th of June last, Mr. Bushill, of Mortimer- 
street, being the arohitect employed; and it is due to 
that gentleman to observe, that he has produced an elegant 
and commodious structure upon one of the most un¬ 


promising sites conceivable. The ground-plan being a 
trapezium, with no two sides alike, the architect has had 
much to contend with, in order to meet the necessities of a 
theatre. In the first place, the whole area of the ground- 
plan was excavated to one uniform level; then, having ascer¬ 
tained the lowest point of drainage, a six-inch metallic pipe 
was laid down from a catchpit, or well, in the north-west 
angle of the building, to serve as a drain to all parts of the 
basement-storey, the whole of which is now perfectly dry, 
i and, no doubt, always will remain so. Upon this level the 
superstructure is raised on a firm footing of concrete. By 
this arrangement an opportunity is afforded to construct a 
suite of dressing-rooms on the same level as the Mezzinine 
floor, running round the outside of the pit. From this floor 
an uubroken communication can be had with all parts of the 
building. As, in a theatre, space becomes valuable, that 
below the pit is converted into workshops. The pit is 
pitched at an angle much greater than usual, and affords an 
excellent view of the stage from every part; its eighteen 
seats give sitting-room to nearly a thousand persons. The 
stalls comprise forty-two seats, elegantly cushioned. The 
boxes Are arranged around the whole curve of the theatre, 
and, with the exception of the private boxes at the side, are 
open, and present a very light and airy appearance; the 
latter—ten in number—are very oapadous. The gallery is 
a spacious structure, and it is here where the exquisite 
symmetry of the building is best observed. The coup dail 
presents a striking similarity to that of Govent Garden 
Theatre before the recent alterations. From each floor are 
numerous escape staircases, completely fireproof, thereby 
securing the safety of the audience in any emergency. The 
entire stage and machinery are designed and executed by 
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Mr. Bicbard Stracban, whose long experience and admirable 
skill, as evinced in the construction of seven London and 
other provincial theatres, together with the theatre of the 
Polytechnic Institution, have deservedly placed that gentle¬ 
man at the head of his profession. The stage, fifty-seven 
feet wide, and fifty-four feet deep, is built on an incline of 
half an inch to a foot, and is so arranged, that any portion 
can be removed singly or altogether, as occasion may require. 
These movements are effected by means of multiplying wind¬ 
lass-barrels placed on both sides of the Mezzinine floor, 
adjusted by a new species of machinery, by which the level 
of the stage is depressed into incline grooves wrought in the 
sides of the stage timbers, in a moment converting the stage 
into an immense gulpb, and rendering it susceptible of every 
description of stage effect that can possibly be carried out. 
The gas battens and borders are hung with graduating 
balance weights, so that the nicest adjustment of light can 
be obtained. Indeed, the whole of the mechanical depart 
ment is considered a masterpiece of stage mechanism. The 
decorations have been confided to the Messrs. Aglio, whose 
joint labours have produced an ensemble in every respect 
satisfactory. The elegantly-designed chandelier is famished 
by Apsley Pellat, and the upholstery has had the advantage of 
the Messrs. Hollands* direction. The manner in which the 
gas is adapted to every requisite of the building, is one of the 
coppletest things of its kind, and reflects the highest credit 
enj Mr. John Palmer, jun., the engineer. It is really 
wondrous to see the multiplicity of pipes converging to a 
common centre, where, by a very ingenious arrangement, the 
prompter has the lighting of the theatre obedient to his 
slightest control. In fact, in every department, a liberal yet 
judicious expenditure seems to have provided every requisite 
that comfort or utility can claim. We are also glad to remark 
of the arrangements before the ourtain, that the sagaeity, no 
less than the courtesy of the lessee, Mr. W. Watts, has pro¬ 
vided for bis patrons an exemption from many petty 
annoyances, that the cupidity of theatrical officials has too 
long perpetuated. 

On Wednesday evening, the theatre opened with Shak- 
spere’s comedy of The TiCo Gentlemen of Verona t and the 
new pantomime of Laugh and grow Fat; or, Harlequin 
Nutcracker: in the former of which Compton's inimitable 
comedy told with irresistible effect; while the pantomime is 
replete with fun, and is assisted by the exertions of Mr. T. 
Matthews, who approaches nearer to the humour of Grimaldi 
than any other of his successors. The following neat 
address, from the pen of Mr. Albert Smith, was spoken with 
excellent effect by Mrs. Mowatt:— 

’Tb now some nine months since—nay, start not, friends, 

To a stage narrative my tale extends— 

’Tb now some nine months since—the date to fix, 

March twenty-seven—time, evening, half-past six ; 

The neighbourhood, so papers made allusion. 

Was thrown into a state of great concision. 

High shot the flames—fiercely the fire plugs played— 

Loud swore the band of Braidwood's bold brigade; 

The engines laboured with unceasing noise, 

Policemen scuffled, and huzzaed the boys— 

Seeing, what once would have been more enjoyed, 

A French ship's mast by English fire destroyed. 

Whilst—grand effect—the first time for an age. 

Keel water flooded the Olympic stage 1 
Or from the engine hose, in streams projected. 

Produced an overflow quite unexpected; 

And long before the following morning broket 
The Lessee's hope had ended all In smoke! 

But English enterprise now laughs at time; 

E'en did the Genl of the Eastern clime 
For one night more Aladdin's palace raise. 

It would not muoh surprise us now-a-days. 

80 our new Theatre—all checks despite— 

Opens, as promised, upon boxing night; 

And our new host has sent me on the stage 
Tour hand and approbation to engage; 

Himself not much accustomed to appear. 

To say how glad he is to see you here. 

You might have thought, allusion to assist. 

The Phoenix, as a type, could not be miss'd; 

But those who’ve studied from the Regent's Park, 

Or Surrey gardens, to the child's Noah’s Ark, 

Know to believe in it is most absurd, 

(I do not mean the office, but the bird.) 

In this most practical material age. 

The Phoenix shows not evea on the stage; 

And all that ashes now-a-days produce 
Is eoda for the washerwoman's use: 

* ftfcv* trite the simile, stm rather efc, 


That as the chemists tell us, doubtftil gold 
Through fire sent Is purified at last; 

So let us hope that through our furnaoe peae’d, 

The Drama’s spirit, chastened and refined. 

Comes over pure, leaving all dregs behind. 

Now, one word for myself in this my speech. 

Or rather for my nation, I beseech. 

To you who welcomed with a friendly hand 
The two poor players from a distant land; 

Who gave A merica fresh cause to prove 
Old England's liberality and love. 

Believe us ever grateful for the meed. 

Nor visit on a nation one wrong deed; 

We prise your artiste—let me then declare 

How proud and glad we are to see them there. [MI rfiqf*. 

Ob ! goodness, there’s the bell 1 I must away. 

Although I still had very much to say; 

Anon your verdict we shall come to seek. 

So for themselves let our endeavours speak. 


MY WIFE’S DREAM. 

It was towards the end of aatamn, in the year 1739, that 
I had already packed my portmanteau, and prepared for a 
journey into one of the midland counties. My wife, with a 
woman's usual superstitious tendencies, entreated me to 
stay at home, for, as she told me, u she had had a dream.” 
My business being somewhat important, and being a little 
annoyed at her silly resistance to my project, 1 answered, I 
fear, more harshly than usual, for she burst into tears. At 
this I was much distressed. To leave her in that unhappy 
mood was out of the question, so I began to expostulate and 
to explain tbe absolute necessity of my jonrney. The con¬ 
troversy ended in a compromise, and I agreed to defer my 
departure till the evening, though even that arrangement 
waa exceedingly awkward and inconvenient. By this means, 
my wife had an opportunity of relating her dream at full 
length. And oertainly it was sufficiently startling. She had 
dreamt that I was attaeked by a powerful band of robbers, 
as I rode through a forest, who dragged me from my horse, 
then led me to a lonesome cave for tbe purpose of murdering 
me. All around the ground waa strewn with hideous fester¬ 
ing carcasses, who, as I passed, stretched out their skeleton 
arms to arrest me; and amidst this forbidding company, 
there was one still more frightful than the rest, clad in a 
white shadowy shroud, who yet strove to shield me from 
the assassins. In an instant the vision fled, and my wife 
could relate no more. Belief in dreams had ever appeared 
to me tbe least warranted of human weaknesses; and as I 
deemed the present moment a good opportunity of making a 
show of my sagacity, I endeavoured (I hope clearly and 
satisfactorily) to impress upon the mind of my Margaret, 
how truly ridiculous and absurd it was te dwell seriously 
upon such fancies; adding, moreover, that encouraging 
such superstition was, in my case, tbe very way to bring 
about the evil abe wished to avert; for instance, if I had 
been permitted to start upon my journey in the morning, I 
might by this time have reached the comfortable abode of 
an old acquaintance, and there have tAken up my quarters 
for the night, whereas, I must now continue riding through 
the darkness, or commence an acquaintance with the many 
disagremens of some small village inn. All my oratory, 
however, was ineffectual in calming her disquieting fears. 
But, as I said before, my business would suffer no delay, so 
I accordingly set out that same evening. It so happened, I 
remember, that being about that time somewhat short of 
ready money, 1 was induced to make a detour , for the pur¬ 
pose of visiting several small towns, where some of my 
oldest correspondents had left a few accounts unpaid. I 
should have mentioned, that amidst her distress at my de¬ 
parture, Margaret had strongly urged the use of her curriele 
for my convenience; but as my physician had lately en¬ 
joined horse exercise for my health, I took this opportunity 
of putting his advice into practice, for which I could other¬ 
wise spare but little time from the engagements of the 
connting bouse. 

As my route would take me within a few miles of my old 
friend Antony Tredgold, I determined upon visiting the old 
gentleman, for we had been schoolfellows and playmates to¬ 
gether; we had been brought up as merchants in the same 
house, and we had began business at the same time. For¬ 
tune, however, had not dealt very kindly with Mm fn the 
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busy world of commerce; so, after more than one ineffectual 
attempt to win her favours, he retired, while yet in active 
manhood, to a small estate purchased with the residue of his 
impaired fortune. As the quiet enjoyments of the country 
had now become habitual with him, and the recollection of 
his early misfortunes had gradually induced something like 
a prejudice against the occupations of town, we had rarely 
met of late years. I had many times contemplated a visit to 
him, but calamities of my own, among others the death of 
my first wife and three of my beloved children, had stepped in 
and suspended my intentions. The vicinity of his residence, 
however, left me no excuse, and I called upon him accord¬ 
ingly. My reception was cordial, the best fare the house 
afforded was at my command, and my host lent his kindest 
sntreaties that I would prosecute my journey no further for 
that day; but as two days had elapsed since my departure 
from home, I made that my apology for proceeding onwards, 
though I was not suffered to leave without the fullest pro¬ 
mise of an extended visit as I returned. 

Notwithstanding my old friend's cordiality, and his officious 
regard for my comfort, the visit, upon the whole, had left an 
uncomfortable impression upon roy mind. I had delighted 
myself with the thoughts of recalling our early youth, when 
with glad hearts and vivacious tempers we built high hopes 
of our future progress, and drew the perspective of our lives 
in fancy’s gaudiest colours. I endeavoured to rekindle in 
my friend's mind some spark of this early enthusiasm; but 
in vain. The slightest allusion to this subject, I found, was 
displeasing to him. Once or twice I noticed a constrained 
patience while I spoke, and, as it appeared to me, an affected 
solicitude in all his inquiries respecting my own position and 
pursuits. Yet why should I think thus of Antony Tredgold ? 
Even if my surmises proved correct, they argued no animo¬ 
sity against myself, but proceeded from a temper of sustained 
disappointment endeavouring to hide a coldness of heart 
from an old friend who had known him in happier days. 
Yes, years had perhaps brought miseries to his door that I 
even had never heard of, and he was anxious, naturally, to 
bide their corroding influence from my observation. His 
brow was, indeed, altered, since I had last seen him. Deep 
furrows were set in hia once clear and ample forehead, aud 
full, shaggy eyebrows gave additional force to eyes that shone 
with unusual lustre. His glance had in it something so 
wayward, mysterious, and suspicious, that it was almost 
painful to meet his gaze. His wife, in person a-very comely 
woman, might now be about fifty years of age. There was 
always in her face a cold and unmeaning grin, which forced 
expression of good humour was to me particularly disagree¬ 
able. It reminded me more frequently of the malevolence of 
a sorceress than the hearty welcome of a kind and cheerful 
hostess. They had two sons, the eldest of whom was now 
about twenty-three years of age, and the other a year younger; 
but notwithstanding they were both well-proportioned and 
stalwart youths, with features regular, if not handsome, their 
demeanour lacked that candour and confidence which is the 
best ornament to early manhood. 

Upon inquiring what their future destination in the world 
was to be, their father informed me, that they preferred 
agriculture to every other profession. To this choice I 
could offer no reasonable objection, although, in my friend's 
case, country retirement had certainly not tended to increase 
of happiness. His house was comfortably, almost elegantly, 
furnished, and the style in which his whole establishment 
was conducted, was amply sufficient to satisfy a man of 
moderate desires. Antony Tredgold's anxious and care- 
worn looks, plainly told that this was not the case with him. 
1 therefore timidly suggested, that they might succeed 
better as merchants, and offered, if he were willing, that I 
would take the younger son as a clerk in my house. The 
young man himself expressed no objection to this offer; but 
bis father’s reply was barely courteous. “ He had,” he said, 
44 seen misfortunes enough in trade, and would never suffer 
auy one of his to enter into such mad speculations.” To 
have carried the conversation further, 1 could plainly see, 
would only add to his vexation. I therefore broke off 
abruptly, and, recollecting my own avocation, took my de¬ 
parture, promising on my return to stay at least one night 
with him. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


The custom of siffging Carols at Christmas is very 
ancient, and ouoe was almost universal. 

The practice was plainly suggested by the Angels’ song 
at Bethlehem. Bishops Andrewes and Jeremy Taylor, Ac., 
confirm the supposition, and Milton adopts the idea in 
Paradise Lost, Book xii.— 

“ His place of birth a solemn angel tells 

To simple shepherds keeping ivatch by night; 

They gladly thither haste, and by a quire 

Of squadron’d angels hear hi9 Carol sung.” 

No satisfactory etymology of the word has yet been pro¬ 
pounded. But it is well known to have been a hymn or 
religious ballad on the subject of the Nativity, sung in some 
part of the Church service, on Christmas day and its eve, or 
during the twelve days until Epiphany. Durandus, the old 
ritualist, records that Bishops were accustomed on the first 
named festival to “ting Carols among their Clergy ” in the 
Cathedral. 

They are still frequently sung in village churches. In 
Wales and elsewhere the people sit up, or “ wait'* until 
midnight on Christmas eve, when Divine service is per¬ 
formed with Carols introduced into it. 

From Churches the practice soon extended to strolling 
Carol-Binging, and is still prevalent in the northern and 
midland counties. The 44 Waits" have probably a similar 
origin; they are, however, principally confined to towns. In 
their present degeneracy they merit little encouragement; 
their midnight sounds instead of instilling angel dreams, for t 
the most part awaken only 44 reminiscences of the opera”— 
polkas and popular songs blown from the cornet. 

Allied to Carols were the 44 Wassail ’ songs; these, how¬ 
ever, were merely of a jovial, merry-making character—sang 
when the Christmas “ Wassail bowl ’ was brought in filled 
with cider or ale warmed with sugar, nutmeg, toast, roasted 
crabs or apples, Ac. In monasteries this favourite beverage 
was served up in great state at the Abbot’s table, and was 
sanctified by tbe appellation of 44 poculum charitatis ." 

Very early notices and specimens of English Carols are 
extant, from Anglo-Norman downwards. When Henry VII.. 
kept Christmas at Greenwioh in 1487, the Dean and other 
members of tbe Chapel Royal, who supped with him, after 
the first course 41 sang a carrall .” 

Wynkyn de Worde in 1021 has the first printed mention 
of carols. In 1502, a licence was granted to one Tysdall 
for printing 44 certain godly carols to be sung to the glory of 
God" And again, 44 Christmas Carols authorized by my 
Lords of London" 

Subjoined is a specimen of an old Carol, which is interest* 
ing from being tbe composition of Myle9 Coverdale, Bishop 
of Exeter, the first translator of the whole Bible, printed 
1536. This is now, it is believed, for tbe first time re¬ 
printed from an unique volume of his “ Psalter ft of nearly 
the tame date:— 

44 The blessed sonne of God onely 
In a cribbe fvll poore dyd lye 
With ovre poor flesh and ovre poor bloods 
Was clothed that euerlastyng good. 

Kirieleyson.* 

44 The lorde Christ Jesv gods sonne deare 
Was a gest and a straunger here 
Vs for to brynge from mysery 
That we myght lyue eternally. 

Kirieleyson. 

44 Into this worlde ryght poore eame he 
To make rs ryche in mercye 
Therefore wold he ovre synnes forgeue 
That we wyth hym in heauen myght lyue. 

Kirieleyson. 

44 All this dyd he for vs frely 
For to declare his great mercy 
All christendome be mery therfore 
And geue hym thankes euermore. 

Kirieleyson. 


(Te he eenthmed.) 


• Lord have mercy upon us I 
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Pbosb Pobtry. —A correspondent shows that some of 
Mr. Dickens’s prose is blank verse, merely requiring division 
into lines; he instances a portion of the 73rd chapter of 
“ Boraaby Rudge:”— 

** He raised 

His head: gazed upwards at the quiet skv, 

Which seemed to smile upon the earth in sadness. 

As if the night, more thoughtful than the day, 

Looked down in sorrow on the suffering 
And evil deeds of men, and felt its peace 
Sink deep into his heart.” 

Thi Integrity op Figures. —“Figures don’t lie,” eh! 
Well we’ve got a note on an Ohio Bank that promises to 
pay in demand “ one dollar,” and they wont give us but 
forty cents for it. If figures don’t lie, who does ? 

Judge Buller used to say, somewhat irreverently, that 
11 his idea of heaven was to sit at Nisi Prius all day, and 
play at whist all night.” 

Handel’s Organ. —It may interest many of our readers 
to know that in a small but beautiful chapel, in the parish of 
Whitchurch, Little Stanmore, ten miles from London, is 
placed the organ once belonging to Handel, and on which 
he performed, being organist to the Chandos family; also 
in the churchyard is the tomb of Wm. Powell, the Har¬ 
monious Blacksmith , who died 27th February, 1 <89. 

A Woman’s Affections are not her own, Mr. Smithers. 
“ I am well aware of that, madam ; they are anybody’s who 
takes the trouble to ask for them.” Mrs. Smithers looks 
daggers. • 

“I Grew the Rest.”— A boy three years of age was 
asked who made him ? With his little hand levelled a foot 
above the floor, he artlessly replied, “ God made mo a little 
baby bo high, and I grew the rest. 

Why the Scotch wear Kilts. — I shall l»e off to the 
Highlands this fall; but cuss’em, they nint got no woods 
there—nothin’ but heather; and that’s only high enoligh to 
tear your clothes. That’s the reason why the Scotch don’t 
wear no breeches. They don’t like to get ’em ragged up in 
that way for everlasting: they can’t afford it; so they let 
’em scratch and tear their skin, for that will grow agin, and 
trowsers wont.— Sam Slick. 


0o$$tp of Sap* 

The absurd system of French passports is to be abolished. EugHai 
travellers may, henceforward, visit France without any 
practising those preliminary ceremonials which cast a shade upon 
their Journey from its very outset. in 

A fine young African lion was sold by auction on Wednesday, in 
Mincing-lane, London, and was knocked down!for■ 11W. 

The Grkat Exhibition of the Industri of all Nations 
Contracts have been entered into between the Society of Arts and 
Messrs. Janu s and George Munday (contractors for public jorks) 
for carrying out the project of his Foya 1 Highness PnMe Albert. 
President of the Society of Arts, to estubhsh an exhibition of the 
works of art and industry of all nations in 1851. By the *•”“**£ 
the indenture, which was signed on the 7th ult., the Messrs. . MMiy 
undertake, without any security, to carry out this unprecedented 
exhibition solely on their own responsibility,.and to 
Society of Arts from all the expenses and 

the execution of the design. They agree to lhrmsh 20 000/. to be 
appropriated as prizes to the most deserving exhibitors, and to erect 
a P eapacious building, calculated to cost 50,000/. alone, and the siteof 
which will he provided by her Majesty’s Commissioners of Woods 
and Forests. If the receipts from subscriptions towards the object 
of the exhibition and from the charges for admtatonito the 
public prove sufficient, all the funds advanced by the «mP»ctort to 
he repaid, with interest, at the rate of five per cent.; and if 
remain the Messrs. Munday will receive two-thirds of it. SLjce the 
indenture was signed modifications have been effected in its con- 
d"?C in o” eTft.r,her to protect the public 
Roval Highness Prince Albert. The conduct of the contractor* 
throughout has been so much to his Royal Highness s ^tisfaction, 
that Colonel Phipps has addressed a letter to MrJDrew.of GmldforJ 
the Messrs Mundav’s agent, by command, expressing his Ko>al 
Highness’, sense of'their public spirit £ 

their original acceptance of the contract, and of the same 
exhibited by them in the present altered circumstances of the under¬ 
taking We understand that a royal commission for inquiring into 
the best mode of carrving out the Exhibition of Industry of all 
Nations in 1851 will shortly he issued, and is likely to 
of parties, and interests, members of the present and late 
trations. representatives of agriculture, art, science, mechanics, and 

propoXn tonomto^ 

of local commissioners, so as to represent all interests both at home 

“wuhtathe last few day. the word,,••Republic 1H-tSi 
Egalitc, Fratemitcwhich figured on thei palace ' oj^*®*** 1 ™ 
onall the other public building, in Paris hare disappeared from the 

^French artist has invented a machine for .crewing open the 
shells of oysters without damaging the inmates. , t u A 

The supply of Tendon with milk through glazed P'P^ 
railways from adjacent high-grazing districts has been suggested. 


CONUNDRUMS. 

i: sg a a a sffiMssssgj;. «««*•» 

I ; Why may G be considered the most useftil, and yet the most 

6 Whj^amanjust breaking or rousing from ? on * 

about to attend an ancient celebration over an Irish corse? 

7. Why is the letter R like a cane and fire ? - 

a Whv is the letter F like a groat, and also the hardest of lettanf 
9 mv are countries remote from the sea like growing timber? 

10. Why is the letter E like death. 

ENIGMA. 

A riddle I am, and a riddle I name, 

Or transposition, ’tis just the same; 

For if rightly you my name transpose 
A dealer in rags it will disclose. 

I’ve letters seven, and syllables three. 

Now this Enigma solve for me. 


ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN No. X. 

The word “ Pipc.”-Windpipe-Hompipe-Drainpipe, &c. &c^ 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Josffh Rrinule. —Declined, with thanks. 

Au OLD HM,,wrvE--Will we that we have anticipated her w „1 
i nrn >imll pmitinue to act upon her excellent suggestion. 
Ttml. C—.-TWe^tm, conriderable merit ; bn. an, too 

of her Majeatj i. Guelph, a, before tar 

i A Title-page and Index will app ar at the end of each 

•’ volume For the wu^ “« requlre-try Pickering of Piccadilly. 
Pater Familiab.— Your wishes shall be complied with._ 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION. 


AN EXPOSITION OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


No. II.—THE AGRICULTUR AL DISTRICTS. 

At no previous time, perhaps, has the attention of thinking 
men been so generally or so anxiously directed to questions of a 
social character as at present. The investigation has brought 
to notice the strangest anomalies. Men of tried benevolence, 
but whose whole interests are entirely associated with agri¬ 
cultural localities, are devoting themselves with the most ardent 
zeal to carry out to a successful issue all the attempts making 
to alleviate the distress incidental to London, while, at the 
same time, we townsmen are affrighted by the repeated appeals 
made, invoking our attention to the state of abject poverty and 
moral debasement prevalent in the rural districts. The first 
symptom of man’s progress in civilization is furnished in the 
character of his habitation. Whatever progress lie may make 
in other directions, every future step he takes is marked by im¬ 
provement in this. First, the hovel; then, the hut; and 
lastly, the honse, progressing in perfection, until, having become 
comfortable, it is rendered elegant and ornate. Such is the 


result .when man is left free to develop his condition. In our 
towns, at present, where the poor reside, six or ‘seven families 
occupy one small house, using one front door, one passage, one 
staircase, ono small yard, and necessary. *' There is usually a 
very inadequate supply of water, to a small butt in the yard, 
open at the top at all times and seasons, and therefore receiving 
a constant increase of mud, slime^and rubbish, full of insects, 
blacks, and filth from the house, from which the water is taken 
for all domestic purposes; the back yard a receptacle for all 
kinds of refuse, filth, and damp, besides a constant pestilential 
odour escaping from the cesspool. 

We will now proceed to consider the condition of the house- 
accommodation of the labouring classes engaged in agriculture 
in tiie counties of Bucks, Berks, Wilts, and Oxford. From our 
own personal observation, we can attest the trnth of the 
following relation, given by the Commissioner of the Morning 
Chronicle, as far as regards the oounties of Berks and Oxford:— 

“ Amongst those not practically conversant with rural 
affairs, the impression prevails that the bulk of the labourers 
live in detached residences on the different farms, with a certain 
tie existing between them and the soil, and, by consequence, 
between them and its occupiers. In Scotland, and in some 
portions of the North of England, this is the case to a great 
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extent, although not now to the same extent as formerly. In 
England, the case is different. Many labourers are hired with 
their board included, when, of course, accommodation is pro¬ 
vided them on the farm. But the great bulk of them ibrm a 
distinct class of society, inhabiting the outskirts of the rural 
towns and villages, which they monopolize to themselves, having 
no capital or resource but their labour, no certainty that that 
will be called into exercise, and no guarantee for its employ¬ 
ment, even when it is called into use, beyond a week at a time. 
It were better for them, as a class, to be kept more apart from 
each other than they are, for it is not under all circumstances 
that men improve from the constant intercourse which is the 
result of their congregating in masses together. In some cases, 
the sites of their villages belong to one proprietor, in others, to 
several; but it by no means follows that they are employed 
either on the farm of which a village site may form a part, or 
even on the property of which the farm may be but a portion. 
Their labour is at the command of any one who bids for it; and 
as their employment is precarious, and their wages fluctuating, 
their lives are spent, in the majority of cases, in constant oscilla¬ 
tion between their homes and the workhouse, with no alternative 
beyond but starvation or the gaol. 

“ What is wanted for a poor man and his family is a cottage, 
with sufficient room, in a healthy situation, and with adequate 
provision made for light, drainage, and ventilation. This 
demand comprises nothing but what is absolutely required for 
health, comfort, and decency. To these the poorest, when 
industrious, as well as the richest, are entitled, as far as the 
resources of the nation can supply them. The cottage should 
be oonstruoted of stone, or brick, and covered with tiles, or slate. 
It should contain at least five rooms—two below—viz., one for 
a kitchen and general purposes, and another for a pantry and 
washing room; and three bed-rooms above, one for the parents, 
and the other two for the children, the boys and girls occupying 
separate rooms. It should net be built back to back with 
another cottage, which would prevent its having those openings 
in front and behind so necessary to proper ventilation. The 
flooring of the lower rooms should be of wood, bricks, or flags— 
never of mud. It should have a moderately-sized garden 
attached to it, and should be provided, at a convenient distance, 
with a necessary, care being taken, by drainage and otherwise, 
to prevent any pestiferous influence upon the health of the 
frmily. There is nothing in this beyond what is sedulously 
provided for the pauper and the culprit. 

"But where are such domiciles to be found in the possession 
of the agricultural labourer? Here and there, a benevolent 
landlord has built them, and let them at moderate rents to the 
labourers on his estate; nor does it occur to any one, on seeing 
them, that their occupiers are too comfortably housed. To a 
large fondly, accommodation short of this is privation, which is 
more or less the lot of nine-tenths of the labouring classes. If 
the reader will aocompany me, I shall lead him into a cabin 
constituting the abode of some of his contemporaries and flellow- 
sutyeots. The oabin is so rude and uncouth that it has less the 
appearance of having been built than of having been suddenly 
thrown up out of the ground. The length is not above 15 feet, 
its width being 10 and 13. The wall, which has sunk at 
different points, and seems bedewed with a cold sweat, is com¬ 
posed of a species of imperfect sandstone, which is feat crumbling 
to deoay. It is so low, that your very free is almost on a level 
with the heavy thatched roof that covers it, and which seems to 
be pressing it into the earth. The thatch is thickly encrusted 
with a bright green vegetation, whioh, together with the appear- 
anoe of the trees and the mason-work around, well attests the 
prevailing humidity of the atmosphere. In front it presents to 
the eye a door, with one window below, and another, a smaller 
one, in the thatch above. The door is awry, from the sinking 
of the wall) the glass in the window above, is unbroken, but 
the lower one is, here and there, stuffed with rags, which keep 
out both the air and the sunshine. As you look at the crazy 
fobrlo, you marvel how it stands. It is so twisted and dis¬ 
torted, that it seems as if It never had been strong and com¬ 
pact, and as if, from the very first, it had been erected, not as 
a tMMtn abode, but as a humble monument to dilapidation. 
But let us enter. Tou approach the doorway through the 
mud, over some loose stones, which rock under your fret; you 
have to stoop for admission, and cautiously look around ere 
you fairly trust yourself within. There are but two rooms in 
the house-o ne below, and the other above. On leaving the 
bright light without, the room which you enter is so dark that, 
for a time, you can with difficulty discern the objects whioh it 
contains. Before you is a large, but cheerless fire-place—it is 
not every poor man that may be said to have a hearth—with a 
few smouldering embers of a small wood fire, over whioh still 
hangs a pot recently used for some culinary purpose; at one 
comer stands a small rickety table, whilst scattered about are 
three old chairs, one without a back, and a stool or two, which, 


with a very limited and imperfect washing apparatus, and a 
shelf or two, for plates, tea-cups, fee., constitute the whole 
furniture of the apartment. What could be more cheerless or 
comfortless ? And yet you fancy that you could put up with 
everything but the close earthy smell, which you endeavour in 
vain to escape by breathing short and quickly. 

“ As you enter, a woman rises and salutes you, timidly. She 
is not so old as she looks, for she is oarewom and sickly. She 
has an in font in her arms; and three other children, two girls 
and a boy, are rolling along the damp uneven brick floor at her 
feet. They have nothing on their feet, being clad only down to 
the knees in similar garments of rag and patchwork. They are 
filthy ; and on remarking it, we are told, whiningly, by the 
mother, that she cannot keep them clean. By-and-by, another 
child enters, a girl, with a few pieces of dry wood, which she has 
picked up in-the neighbourhood for fuel. Nor is this the whole 
family yet. There are two boys, who are out with their father 
at work—the three being expected in every moment to dinner. 
They enter shortly afterwards. The father is surprised, and, for 
a little, evidently somewhat disconcerted at the intrusion— 
doubtfhl as to whether it may bode him good or evil. We soon 
put him at his ease and the family proceed to dine. The eldest 
girl holds the child, whilst the mother takes the pot from the 
fire, and pours out of it into a large dish a quantity of potatoes. 
This, together with a little bread and some salt butter, for the 
father and the two eldest boys, forms the entire repast. There 
is neither beef, baoon, nor beer. Bread, potatoes, and water 
form the dinner, as well of the growing child, as of the working 
man. They had a little bacon on Sunday last;—it is now 
Thursday, and they will not taste bacon till Sunday again, and 
perhaps not even then. But whilst they are over their scanty 
repast, let us take a glance at their sleeping accommodations. 

“ These are above, and are gained by means of a few greasy 
and rickety steps, which lead through a species of hatchway in 
the ceiling. Yes, there is but one room, and yet we counted 
nine in the family 1 And such a room 1 The small window 
in the roof admits just light enough to enable you to discern its 
character and dimensions. The rafters, which are all exposed, 
spring from the very floor, so that it is only in the very centre 
of the apartment that you have any chance of standing erect. 
The thatch oozes through the woodwork whioh supports it—the 
whole being begrimed with smoke and dust, and replete with 
vermin. There are no cobwebs, for the spider only^spreads his 
net where flies are likely to be caught. You look in vain for a 
bedstead; there is none in the room. But there are their beds, 
lying side by side on the floor, almost in contact with each 
other, and occupying nearly the whole length of the apartment. 
The beds are large sacks, filled with the chaff of oats, which the 
labourer sometimes gets, and at others purchases from his em¬ 
ployer. The chaff of wheat and barley is used on the farm for 
other purposes. The bed next the hatchway is that of the 
father and mother, with whom sleeps the infant, born but a few 
months ago in this very room. In the other beds sleep the 
children, the boys and girls together. The eldest girl is in her 
twelfth year, the eldest boy having nearly completed his 
eleventh, and they are likely to remain for years in the condition 
in which we now find them. With the exception of the youngest 
children, the family retire to rest about the same hour, generally 
undressing below, and then ascending and crawling over each 
other to their respective renting places for the night. There 
are two blankets on the bed occupied by the parents, the others 
being covered with a very heterogeneous assemblage of materials. 
It not unfrequently happens that the clothes worn by the parents 
in the daytime form the chief part of the covering of the 
children by night. Such is the dormitory in which, lying side 
by side, the nine, whom we have just left below at their wretched 
meal, will pass the night. The sole ventilation is through the 
small aperture occupied by what is termed, by courtesy, a 
window. In other words, there is scarcely any ventilation at all. 
What a den in the hour of sickness or death! What a den, 
indeed, at any time! ” 

Let it not be said that this picture is overdrawn, or that it is 
a concentration, for effect, into one point, of defects spread in 
reality over a large surface. As a type of the extreme of house¬ 
hold wretchedness in the rural districts, it is underdrawn. The 
oottage in question has two rooms; some have only one, with as 
great a number of inmates to occupy it. Some of them, again, 
have three or four rooms, with a family occupying each room, 
each family amounting, in some cases, to nine or ten individuals. 
In some cottages, too, a lodger is accommodated, who occupies 
the same apartment as the family. Such is the condition of a 
very great number of Englishmen—not in the backwoods of a 
remote settlement, but in the heart of Anglo-Saxon civilization, 
in the year of grace 1850. It behoves the 

"-gentlemen of England, 

Who live at home at ease/* 

to ponder seriously upon the condition of such of their fellow- 
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subject* as are so wretchedly circumstanced. I have seen the 
wigwain.of an Indian, pitched in the forest in the course of a 
night, when the snow lay four feet deep around, which was dry, 
light, warm, and commodious, as compared with the hut which 
has just been described. The inmates, too, were well clad in 
their warm mocassins, dressed skins, and ample blankets, pro¬ 
fusely decorated with heads, the stained porcupine quill, and the 
hair of the moose deer. Yet these are the men whom we term 
savages. The difference between a savage and a civilized man 
is a mere difference of condition: so far as his physical condition 
is concerned, the American Indian is in advance of the English 
peasants. He has better shelter, better clothing, and more sub¬ 
stantial food. If the Indian’s mind is untutored, the intellectual 
training of the peasant is unfortunately not such as to make the 
contrast, on this side, very favourable to him. Yet the one is, 
in our estimate, a civilized and Christian man, the other a savage 
who paints himself; but a dash of paint is better any day than 
dirt. 

But it may be urged, that the misery here depicted is excep¬ 
tional, and that it cannot be accepted as the type of the condi¬ 
tion of any numerous body of the peasantry. I speak now of only 
four of the forty counties of England, and assert that is the type of 
the condition of the great bulk of the peasantry in these counties. 
They may not be all equally wretched as regards some of the com¬ 
forts of life, because they are not all equally burdened with large 
families. But the house accommodation of the great majority 
of them is of the lowest and most miserable description. 

There is ground for this opinion in the condition of the la¬ 
bourer on the great bulk of what was once the Duke of Bucking¬ 
ham’s property, as also in that of the peasantry on the Marl¬ 
borough estates. The state of their domiciles in the vicinity of 
Aylesbury, Wycombe, and Oxenden, will also attest its truth. 
Leaving Bucks, and passing into Oxfordshire, we have not to go 
Ur tor evidence of its soundness. Taking the town of Thame as 
a centre, and describing around it a circle with a radius of about 
seven miles, we have abundant proof in the portions of the cirole 
which fall within that county—excepting the property of Mr. 
Henley, M.P.—that the house accommodation afforded to the 
labourer is not what it should be. Perhaps the climax of 
misery in this respect, in the district, is to be found in the vil¬ 
lage of Towfcrsey, about a mile distant from Thame. One house 
was pointed out to me there, with four rooms, each room occu¬ 
pied by a separate family, some of the families being very 
numerous. It was a two-story house, covered with tiles. 
There was no communication between the upper and lower 
stories, the former being approached from the outside by a 
flight of stone steps, which rose over the door leading into the 
latter. One of the families counted eight or ten, of both sexes, 
some of whom had attained to maturity. 

Passing into Berkshire, we find insufficiency and even 
wretchedness of accommodation to be the rule in every direc¬ 
tion. In the neighbourhood of Lamboum and Hungerford, 
not far from Reading, and almost under the shadows of Old 
Windsor itself, this is found to be the case. In Wiltshire, it is 
notoriously and extensively so. Not far from Caine are oot- 
tages of a very inferior description. Almost midway between 
Old and New Sarum, too, specimens of a very questionable 
description may be seen. The old and the new are here 
brought within the compass of a single vision, showing the 
advance which society has made in the lapse of centuries; but 
the peasantry seem not to have participated in that advance. 

A considerable portion of the agricultural labourers live in 
the outskirts of the larger rural towns. Here their domiciles 
are of the most wretched kind. Salisbury, Aylesbury, and 
Windsor are pre-eminent in this respect. Salisbury lies low; 
the cathedral itself being sometimes inundated after long con¬ 
tinued and heavy rains; nevertheless it is most imperfectly 
drained, although a stream of water runs in an open channel 
through almost every street. 

During the prevalence of the cholera here, many of the in¬ 
habitants were encamped in tents in the fields, whilst their 
filthy habitations were being cleansed and ventilated; Salis¬ 
bury, notwithstanding, lost one out of every forty of its popu¬ 
lation. The M Duck End” part of Aylesbury almost baffles 
description, whilst Windsor remains as it was when reported 
upon in 1843, as being about the filthiest, and worse drained 
town in the kingdom. Hence the complicated forms of disease 
with which the communities in the rural districts are so often 
afflicted. Diseases of a catarrhal character, dysentery, and 
fevers, particularly of the typhoid type, are constantly lurking 
about thffar wretched habitations; hence, too, the vice which so 
alarmingly prevail*—fbr impurity of mind becomes the in¬ 
variable oonaasniiant of habitual impurity of body. 

Hearing at Aylesbnry of a village named Gibraltar, about 
five miles distant, on which the cholera fell with terrible se¬ 
verity, I proceeded to the spot. The village oeniurts of a very 
few houses, of an inferior description, and it's whole population 


did not exceed fifty-six previous to the visitation of the cholera. 
“ How many died here,” I inquired. “ Nineteen,” replied an 
old woman, to whom the question was put. M Twenty,” said a 
man, in a smock frock, standing by. “ Well, to be sure,” said 
the crone, “ one of the women that died was near her confine¬ 
ment, and that makes twenty, if you like.” Nineteen deaths 
out of a population of fifty-six 1 “ I helped to lay out five in 
one day,” said a woman, about thirty, who herself lost her hus¬ 
band by the scourge. The population was thus decimated in a 
day. Sixteen died the first week, and three the second: it 
then disappeared. One family, consisting of a man and his 
wife and six children, entirely disappeared, with the exception 
of one child. 

For the insufficient accommodation they do possess, the cot¬ 
tagers almost invariably pay high rents. The rent varies from 
6 d. to 2*. per week; the amount of rent not being so much 
determined by the character of the house as by that of the 
landlord. Considering the extent to whioh their domestic dr- 
oumstanocs influences the views and conduct of families, the 
condition, in this respect, of the great mass of the peasantry 
affords matter for serious reflection. If the description here 
given be applicable—and I challenge an assertion to the con¬ 
trary—to the household condition of a great proportion, if not 
the great majority of them, it is evident that our social system is 
based upon a quicksand; for where privation is left to usurp so 
largely the plaoe of comfort, men’s notions of right and wrong 
are apt to become confUsed—modesty will succumb to impurity, 
and vice of every kind gain the mastery over religion and mo¬ 
rality.” 


BANVABDS PANORAMA OF THE OHIO RIVER. 


Great as was the success that attended the panorama of 
the Mississippi, it is likely to be outdone by the prevent 
exhibition. This, like the former, is the production of Mr. 
Bonvard, consequently is marked by all that minute vraisem - 
blance and courageous contempt for mere pictorial effect 
that so startled the critics on the first appearanc.e of the 
Mississippi painting. Although painted upon this principle, 
it appears to be impossible for an artist to undertake a 
delineation of the banks of the Ohio, and produce a work 
that shall not be pietnreique. Indeed, from its manifold 
beauties, the river derives its name of the Ohio, signifying 
among the Indians, the beautiful. It is worthy of tbe name, 
for it is certainly one of tbe most beautiful rivers in the 
world. It is formed by the confluence of the Monongahola 
and Alleghany rivers, in the state of Pennsylvania; flows 
through a populous and highly cultivated country for nearly 
a thonsand miles, until it empties its water into tbe Mis¬ 
sissippi. Its general course is south-west, and its average 
width about a mile. Several large tributaries, some of which, 
almost equal the Ohio itself in size, empty themselves into 
it. Its bosom is studded with hundreds of beautiful and 
romantic islands, while cities, towns, and villages adorn its 
banks, alternating with the spreading prairie and the primeval 
forest. All descriptions of water craft, from the mqjestio 
steamer to the rude flat boat, are engaged in the extensive 
trade that is carried on along its shores. 

The panorama commences at the mouth of the Little 
Miami river, and, in the foreground, exhibits the singular 
mode of building the hull of a fiat boat. These boats, 
which are constructed for the purpose of floating form pro ¬ 
duce, sometimes os far as New Orleans, never make hot one 
voyage; upon reaching their destination, they are broken up 
and converted into log huts, or applied to any other con¬ 
venient purpose. They are invariably built by the boatmen 
themselves. The first point we reach of any particular 
interest is the city of Cincinnati, termed in the States, the 
Queen City of the West. This is the largest inland city of 
America. It is situated In a beautiful valley, 6hut in by 
hills of peculiar loveliness. From the summit of these hills, 
a grand prospeot is presented of the eity, with all its streets, 
gardens, publio buildings, and numerous manufactories—the 
bright and winding Ohio alive with the bustle and activity 
of its river craft—as the eye surveys the whole amphitheatre 
at once, the spectator is forced to confess that few spots 
afford a more pleasing scene. We now reaoh the North 
Bend, so called from the bend of the river curving north, 
where lived for many years the late President of the United 
States—General Harrison, and whose log cabin can still be 
seen upon the h^^ 7 |^e|^v|^|/rhe general survived his 
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inauguration as President but thirty days. After passing 
the great Miami river, we approach a scene peculiarly cha¬ 
racteristic of the far we6t, called a Dead’ning; showing the 
manner in wbiob the lands are cleared previous to cultiva¬ 
tion. The bark is chipped off in a circle round the shaft of 
the trees, which prevents the sap from ascending, thus de¬ 
priving the tree of life, or, as it is called in the back woods, 
“ deadened.*’ When thns decayed, the trees are burned. 
The representation of the burning forest is one of the most 
striking points of the pnnoramn. We next pass the town of 
Veray, a Swiss colony, founded in 1840, for the cultivation 
of the grape; since then its members have been constantly 
increasing, and a considerable quantity of wine is now 
annually made. Passing Snaggy Bar, a most dangerous 
part of tlit' river, we come to Madison, tbe county town of 
Jefferson, county Indiana. It was laid out in 1811, is well 
built, and one of the rao9t pleasant and thriving towns on 
the Ohio. A representation of one of the White Fogs, pre¬ 
valent upon all the western rivers, is very cleverly managed. 
After passing tbe Six Mile Islands, Jeffersonville, and Corn 
Island (the latter named from the first cultivated grain being 
grown there by the early settlers) we approach the rnpida, 
leading to the Fall of the Ohio. From the first break in the 
rapids to tbe foot of the falls, is a declination of twenty-two ; 


feet. The descent is gradual on the Indian side of the 
river, allowing a passage for boats, which, in the hands of 
skilful pilots, seldom meet with an accident in their perilous 
descent among the rocks; although to one not accustomed 
to the like, such a passage is really terrific and most fearfhl. 

In navigating sueh a river as the Ohio, it must be 
apparent that lightness of draught must be an indispensable 
quality in all the croft employed, ami notwithstanding the 
j extraordinary size of its steamers—those floating hotels of 
j the Western rivere, many of which are upwards of 300 feet 
! in length—their draught rarely exceeds twelve or fifteen 
j inches. So jealous are the captains of the reputation of 
their boats in this particular, that many of them state their 
vessels as drawing but eight inches; while an instance is 
| related by the lecturer, of a Cincinnati captain, who would 
undertake to steam his boat across the country any morning, 
after a heavy dew ! 

Altogether, Mr. Danvard’s new panorama at the Egyptian 
Hall affords a most pleasing entertainment, and is as in¬ 
structive as it is entertaining. A pervading air of vastness, 
well becoming a mighty river in the boundless West, is im 
parted to tbe painting, whilst tbe literal daguerreotype treat¬ 
ment only increases its authenticity without impairing its 
more popular ad captaudum interest. 
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EXThUIOR OF THE NEW OLYMPIC THLATIiL. 


EXTERIOR OF THE NEW OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


We Ibis week give a view of the exterior of this edifice, 
which, though presenting no extraordinary architectural 
bcMty, is au advance upon the unsightly facade of the old 
theatre, with its clumsy portico; while the comfort of the 
public is considerably ensured by the removal of the gallery 
entrance to the back of the building. Should the contem¬ 
plated street improvements take place in the neighbourhood 
of Wyeh-street, the architect can readily confer a more ela¬ 
borate decoration on his fa 9 ade, so os to be in keeping with 
the moat ornate of street architecture, should any such ever 
displace the present Holywell and Wych streets, or rear its 
bead among the purlieus of Clore-market. 


THE IDOL OF THE AOE. 

JLLU8TBAHON8 OF THE “ GOLDEN. CALF.” 

I. 

M. Guizot, who has studied the English character with a 
philosophical and searching spirit, declares that there is no¬ 
thing in the land that so fills the mind of the stranger at once 
with amazement at our resources and admiration of our use 
of tliem, as, the noble free-gift monuments raised on every 
side for the relief of multiform suffering. The historian 
might have spoken more boldly, and added that nothing sur¬ 
passes the Englishman's lavish distribution of his substance 
save his greedy acqnisition of it; and that whilst it is his 
great virtue to be purse-liberal, it is also his curse to be 
purse-proud. 

There are a hundred anomalies in onr social system im¬ 
possible to acoount for if we do not admit the fuct. You 
enter a crowded chapel on a Sunday; you listen to eloquence 
that weekly fills to inconvenience the seats on which you 
find no Testing place. The preacher who holds forth is very 
popular. He receives at least a thousand a-year from the 
onner of the chapel in payment of the power that crams the 
tdifice even to the roof. His name is without reproach. 
His congregation revere him even whilst he lashes them, 
and beyond ibe parish in which he lives, amongst deans and 
bishops, his usefulness is confessed if not patronized. His 
standard of doctrine and life is very high. He tells yon that 
to be covetous is to ensure your own certain ruin; he warns 


yon that to desire wealth and the good things of this life, to 
strive for riches, to be discontented with the competence you 
have, is to forego your rich inheritance; he cites authority 
for his denunciations; he submits chapter and verse; and 
after he has convinced you by his references, he strikes 
borne the pregnant truths by a force of oratory that melts and 
wius you to his argument. You go home, resolved to be a 
wiser and a better man upon the Monday: but on the Mon¬ 
day you take up a newspaper—a golden lectureship is va- 
cant—-four hundred a-yeor, aud a sermon once a-week; one 
or two poor curates with eighty pounds per annum would 
give their ears for it; but there are many applicants for the 
prize, and before them all stands tbe name of y our popular 
instructor, notwithstanding bis creed, his thousand a-year, 
and the sermon upon self-denial that almost drew you from 
tbe error of your ways. 

II. 

You are, perhaps, a lord. Parliament being up, you go 
into tbe country. Your friend, Lord Birmingham, is “ enter¬ 
taining a Belect circle of the aristocracy” at his noble country 
seat. You are asked to joiu tbe favoured few. You reach 
the house just at luncheon time. The guests are all assem¬ 
bled. There is a duke, a marquis, au earl, a viscount, and 
a baron; you are yourself a younger son, and are not sur¬ 
prised to find tbe baron toadying the duke—as though he 
were a tailor waiting upon a city knight. Let that pass. 
There are two other guests, [if we may call that poor, silent, 
pAle-faced, uncomfortable-looking, self-immolated young man 
in the corner, a guest, who looks very like a criminal taking 
his meals before execution,] a youth and a man of forty. 
Everybody votes the former absent, aud nobody can have too 
much of the latter. The youth is a clergyman's son, tutor 
to Lord Birmingham's son and heir; he took honours at 
Cambridge, and means to fight hard in the world by and by. 
He bos gentle blood in bis veins, but not a sixpence in his 
pocket; part of his salary goes home to his family, and os 
much of bis good breeding and learning os the pRtient will 
take is transferred to the 9on and heir. Tbe scholar is good 
enough to stand in loco parentis to his pupil; but his ho¬ 
nours, his erndition, and his cultivation buy for him at tbe 
table tbe simple rauk of an upper servant. You know the 
style of the place, and are not surprised to see the youth, 
after a moderate and silent repast, retreat, ghost-like and un¬ 
noticed, from the fine apartment. Well, the aristocracy have 
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a duty to perform; they must sustain their order, and respect 
themselves. You hear a horse-laugh. It is from the gen¬ 
tleman of forty. You never met him before, but you saw 
somebody very like him as you once passed through Smith- 
field-market. It is the renowned Snobson; ten years ago 
he served behind a counter (many a better man has done 
it). Speculation and something else have made him a man 
of millions, but nothing more. Vulgarity is enthroned in 
his heart and is exuberant on his tongue. My lord’s butler 
is a king to him—an emperor—a pope. The humblest oc¬ 
cupant of plush is a hero at his side. You feel it when he 
talks, moves, eats, or drinks; your flesh oreeps in his com¬ 
pany ; you suspect that the groom of the chambers would 
think the individual out of his place in the steward’9 room. 
You are satisfied that if you oould scrape off all the gold that 
encases that carcase, you would find nothing but the mnd- 
diest of mud huts. You have the keenest possible perception 
of all this; yet Lady Birmingham, who treats her son’s tutor 
as though he were a learned pig, and nothing higher in the 
animal chain, is absorbed in visible admiration. It is the 
same with all the ladies; and as for the gentlemen—including 
the Duke—they are as proud of their acquaintance as they 
are innocent of bis vulgarity and complaisant to his gross¬ 
ness. Yon know well enough wbat it all means. The thing 
is made of money. But then you remember again that the 
aristocracy have a duty to perform; must sustain their order 
and respect themselves, and, for the life of you, you oannot 
conceive how the personal rtapeot ia consistent with the de¬ 
grading adulation. 


DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 


Goose and Tueket Giblets—a Ragout or.—Put them into half 
a gallon of warm water to disgorge for a few hours, then dry them 
en a cloth, cut into pieces, not too small; put into a stewpan a 
quarter of a pound of good lean bacon, with two ounces of butter; 
when a little brown, add your giblets, and try for twenty minutes 
longer, stirring it together; add a little flour, a good bouquet of 
parsley, twenty button onions, same number of pieces of carrot and 
turnip, two salts poors of salt, the same of sugar, stew together one 
hour until tender, skim off the fat, dish up the meat, reduce the salt 
If required, take bouquet out and sauce over the giblets; both goose 
and turkey giblets take tbe same time to stew. If any remaining, 
they will make a capital pie or podding, or merely warm up with a 
little broth or water, and a little flour.—11. Soyee. 

How to Choose and Boil Egos. —The safest way to try them is 
to bold them to a light, forming a focus with your hand; should the 
■hell be covered with •mall dark spots they are very doubtfel, and 
should be broke? separately in a cup, and each egg smelt previous to 
using them. If, however, in looking at them, you see no transparency 
in the sheila, you may be sure they are rotten, end only fit to be 
thrown away. The most precise way is to look at them by the light 
of a candle. If quite fresh, there aro no spots upon the sheila, and 
they have a brilliant tint. New laid egga should not be used until 
they have been laid eight or ten hours, for that part which consti¬ 
tutes the white is not properly set hefere that time, and dees net 
obtain its delicate flavour. Three minutes are sufficient to boil a 
fell-sized egg, but if below tbe average size, two minutes and a half 
will raffles. Never boil eggs for salads, sauces, or any ether purpose, 
znora^han ten minutes, and, when done, place them in a basin of 
cold water for five minutes to cool. Nothing is more indigestible 
than egg too hard boiled.—M. Sora. 

Iarse Stew.— Cut up about twe lbs. of a neck of mutton into 
small cutlets, which put into a proper sized stew-pan, with some of 
the fat of the mutton; season with three spoonsful of salt, an 
ounce of pepper, the same of sugar, six middle-sized onions, in a 
quart of water; sot them to boil and simmer for half an hour; then 
add six middling-size potatoes, cut in halves or quarters; stir it 
together and let it stew gently for about one hour longer. If too 
fat skim the top, but if well done, the potatoes will absorb all. Any 
other part of the mutton may bo served in the same way. A hay 
leaf added varies the flavour.—M. 8oyxk. 

How to Secueb Dev Feet ahd Save toub Shoe Leather.—A 
correspondent of the Mechanic? Magazine says:—“ I have had three 
pairs of boots for the last six years, (no shoes.) and I think I shall not 
require any more for the next six years to come. The reason is that I 
treat them in the following mannerI put a pound of tallow and 
half a pound of rosin in a pot on the lire; when melted and mixed, 

I warm the boots and apply the hot stuff with a painter’s brush until 
neither the sole nor the upper leather will rack In any more. If it 
is desired that the boots should immediately take a polish, dissolve 
an ounce of wax in a teaspoonful of lamp-black. A day after the 
boots have been treated with the tallow and rosin, rub over them 
this wax in turpentine, but not before the fire. Thua the exterior 
will have a coat of wax alone, and shine like a mirror. Tallow or 
any other grease becomes rancid, and rots the stitching as well as 
the leather; but the rosin gives it an antiseptic quality which pre¬ 
serves the whole. Boots and shoes should be so large as to admit 
the wearing eork soles. Oerk is so bad a couductorqfheat that with 
it m tbe twts, the feet are always warm on the cdfont stone floor.** 


MY WIFI’S DBEAM. 


(Combatted from page 87.) 

Thb impression made upon me by this visit was suffi¬ 
cient to call up reflections that occupied my mind nntil I 
reached my next halting place. I remembered having heard 
the delights of the country, and the easy contentment of 
tbe husbandman, asserted so loud and frequently, that one 
might suppose that none but a madman would remain con¬ 
fined within the gloomy city walls. How often, thought I, 
have we been assured that cheerfulness, tranquillity, and 
health are to be found with unfailing certainty among the 
fields and woods; while the townsman must necessarily be a 
miserable and gloomy animal. How different, on the other 
hand, is reality, of which my friend's fate is a notable ex¬ 
ample ! In town, he had uniformly been active and cheerful, 
and seemed to be quite contented in his domestic cir¬ 
cumstances; in short, was in all respects at least happy. 
One glance, however, was now sufficient, to ascertain that 
he was to the last degree dissatisfied with his lot; his 
former merriment had completely declined, nor between him 
and his wife did there seem to be any eordial union of 
spirit. His sons, young as they were, had already acquired 
their father’s gloom and perplexity of mind; and if, on their 
parts, this could not be the result of worldly caree, it might 
have other eauses, perhaps low libertinism and sensual in¬ 
dulgence. 

As I emerged from the gateway, the very landscape seemed 
to have put on a more dreary aapeot during my stay, or my 
imperfect observation had not before marked its more gloomy 
and repulsive features. The surrounding country was one 
dull, sandy flat, here and there dotted with small clumps of 
dark fir trees—no cheerful meadows or pleasant running 
streams to vary its oppressive monotony; only, at a slight 
distance stood a dark and stagnant pool, dispensing fetid 
odours. It was a relief to gain the entrance to a wood; yet 
even there the unbroken sameness and silence of the road 
became at last insupportablv tiresome. At length, a turn in 
the road brought me to the open country. Its first aspect 
was not very inviting; but, upon gaining the brow of a lofty 
eminence, a delightful prospect opened before me. Here 
were the last busy, yet pleasing occupations of harvest time 
being performed amidst much noise and mirth, in the parting 
gleams of a rich autumnal sunset. Now and then came a 
small group of labourers, wending homewards with jaded 
steps, while before them gaily ran troops of little fair-haired 
children, sending their ringing laughter far into the still 
evening air, and trailing amongst them long wreaths of 
poppies, 

-and other idle weeds that grow 

In ear sustaining corn. 

In the mid distance, floating upon the clear purple bosom of 
a broad and winding river, were large and sluggish barges, 
their sails gleaming in the low rays of the setting sun; and 
towering high in the background, among mqjeslio elms and 
one or two sombre yew-trees, there jnst peeped one of those 
massive square towers, “ gray with hoar antiquity,” without 
which no English landscape seems complete. As I had 
always taken particular pleasure in treasuring up recollec¬ 
tions of rural scenery, I drank in with extreme delight the 
amenities of the scene before me, and was gratified in finding 
that though one, as Mr. John Milton has it, u long in po¬ 
pulous cities pent,” I still retained sufficient freshness of 
imagination and purity of taste to recognise and eqjoy such 
beauties as nature here presented. In the neighbouring 
town, my commercial transactions first began, and gradually 
approaching its gates, I became sensible that my littlo 
poetical enthusiasm was fast subsiding, and leaving me to 
my more customary and sober mood. 

The dealings of a wholesale merchant in a large oity with 
the petty retailers of a country town are invariably produc¬ 
tive of much concision in the accounts, and their adjustment 
is nearly always accompanied with many bickerings and no 
little trouble. How often have I been forced to observe of 
these people, who, in their little way, exhibit so many paltry 
stratagems and endeavours at circumvention, that one ought 
absolutely to have new weights and scales and a new mea¬ 
suring red te deal with them te their sattsfeetten. Their 
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■phtrc is so limited, that, in comparing accounts, they sst to 
work with a tedioosness and circumstantiality, that drive 
any opulent merchant beyond the bounds of patience, and, 
notwithstanding this, they have no pretensions to punctuality 
and good order; for the domestic arrangements of every 
family, which in a small town are talked'of by the whole in¬ 
habitants, give each householder more than enough to do 
It was upon these considerations that I had undertaken my 
journey, confident that my appearance alone could prevent 
the serious losses arising from their impertinent and pro¬ 
tracted delays. With a good deal of trouble, I was fortunate 
enough to obtain payment of several heavy sums, which I 
insisted upon being paid in gold, as silver would have been 
inconvenient to carry in the small space afforded by my 
saddle-bags. These difficulties, which I may perhaps have 
noted too strictly, were, however, overcome both in this and 
several other small towns, and I found that I had completed 
my business within the time I had prescribed for my journey. 

At one of the places which I was obliged to visit, it was 
not without great alarm that I found one of my household 
servants waiting for me with a letter. I opened it with tre¬ 
pidation, expecting some disastrous news from home, but in 
this I was mistaken. My wife wrote to me, that since my 
departure she had been troubled with the most fearful ap¬ 
prehensions, which she had been enabled to quiet only by 
determining to send out a confidential servant, and entreating 
that he might be allowed to continue his attendance for the 
remainder of my absence. She had been again terrified by a 
spectral dream, from which she was assured that some dread¬ 
ful misfortune now hung over me. Vexed as I happened to 
be at the moment, by an altercation I had encountered with 
ona of my troublesome debtors,—startled, too, by the man's 
unexpected appearance, and provoked at my wife's ohildish 
superstition, I was in no humour to comply with her request. 
On the contrary, I expressed great displeasure that she 
should have sent the servant from home, where his assist¬ 
ance was always required in the warehouse; and turned him 
back with a letter, in which I begged that she would not 
trouble me any more with such unpardonable folly, reminding 
her at the same time that the personal safety of every tra¬ 
veller was, as far as possible, guarded by an active county 
constabulary. On that day and the two following, my jour¬ 
ney led through a populous and flourishing district; one 
town or other was always in view; the weather, too, was 
cheering and delightful, so that I felt no regret at having 
dismissed the servant. 

My transactions being now concluded, I determined upon 
returning homewards, but by another route, which was 
equally convenient for a traveller on horseback, and con¬ 
siderably shorter than the high road. And now I began to 
think that it would have been wiser in me to have retained 
my wife’s courier, for I had with me a large sum of money, 
and its weight was too obvious to escape notice when the 
portmanteau was taken from my horse at an inn, and often¬ 
times left in the care of my host. It was hardly to be 
expected that the thoughts of robbery would not enter into 
the mind of some one or another, and more than probable 
that attempts would be made to put such plans into execution. 
Beside this, I had on my present route to traverse large 
tracts of forest country; and the autumnal weather begin¬ 
ning to break, I was forced, for expedition, to continue my 
way long) after nightfidl. I was, however, well mounted, 
and provided with an excellent pair of pistols, by which I 
trusted that, in the hour of need, I should be enabled to 
defend my life and property. The first day of my home¬ 
ward journey I still kept on the high road, but there was 
many a long mile betwixt me and any place where I could 
meet aoeommodation for the night. My horse began to 
give evident signs of fatigue, and I was half famished with 
hunger, and spent with exertion, when, about nightfall, I 
was fortunate enough to light upon an inn. What a strange | 
reception awaited me! I had no sooner crossed the 
threshold than I augured the worst ills from the depraved 
vieagee of the landlord and his wife. It is impossible to 
conceive a more determined concentration of savage wild¬ 
ness and malicious disconteut than was betrayed by these 
people. I would willingly have retired to rest, if hunger 
had not compelled me to wait for supper, the preparations 
for which appeared to require a more than* ordinary delay. 


Meanwhile, they had shewn me into a room; but soon 
growing tired of its solitude, I only stayed to satisfy myself 
that there were no trap-stairs, or sliding panels in the apart¬ 
ment, and then betook myself to the bar parlour, and almost 
forgot my fears in an agreeable conversation with the land- 
| lord’s daughter, a girl of remarkable beauty. 

(To be continued.) 

BOABD. 



WHITE. 

White to win in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM Ns. 1. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Q Kt P 1 ch King to Q Kt 3rd* 

2. K Kt to Q B 4th oh Bing to Q B 2nd 

3. Q Kt to Q 5tb oh King to Q sq 

4. K P 1 ch King to his sq 

5. K Kt to Q 6th ch Kt takes Kt 

6. B checks at K Kt 6th ch Kt covers 

7. Kt mates at Q B 7th 

* If Black moves toQR 4th, White mates in two moves. 


'Fariettefl. 


Eating Humble-pie.— Humble-pie was made out of the 
“ umbles” or entrails of the deer, a dish of the second table, 
inferior, of course, to the venison pasty which smoked upon 
the dais, and therefore not inexpressive of that humiliation 
which the term *< eating humble-pie” now describes. The 
“ urables” of the deer are the perquisites of the gamekeeper. 

Equality. —A Cabman's Argument .—“ Lor, sir, them as 
torks about hequality don't no nothing about it,” said the 
driver. “ S’pose we was all equal at this here minute—why 
we should be just like old Rhode’s cows—a grazing; we shed 
all on us get a good feed; and jest as we'd done, some pre¬ 
cious thief or other would quietly drop in and milk us !” 

Pope, the actor, delighted in the good things of this life ; 
after expatiating at table on the excellence of a ham, he said, 
“ Ham, sir, is the same improvement upon bacon that steel 
is upon iron; in fact, sir, ham is the poetry of bacon /” 

Lord Campbell tells of a judge who wound up a sentence 
of death, at Stafford, for the uttering of a forged one-pound 
note, in this horribly facetious manuer:—“And I trust 
that, through the merits and mediation of our blessed Re¬ 
deemer, you may there experience that mercy which a due 
regard to the credit of the paper currency of the country 
forbids you to hope for here.”; VjOO 
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the salt of our century. 



No. II.—YON HUMBOLDT. 

With the name of ilumboldt we associate all that is 
interesting in the physical sciences. No traveller who has 
visited the remote regions of the globe, for the purpose of 
observing the varied phenomena of Nature, has added so much ' 
to our stock of positive knowledge. While the navigator has 
explored the coasts of unknown lands, discovered islands and 
shores, marked the depth of the sea, estimated the force of 
currents, and noticed the more obvious traits of the countries at 
which he has touched; while the zoologist has investigated the 
multiplied forms of animal life, the botanist the diversifled vege¬ 
tation, the geologist the structure and relations of the rocky 
masses of which the exterior of the earth is composed; and 
while each has thus contributed to the illustration of the 
wonderfhl constitution of our planet, Ilumboldt stands alone, 
as uniting in himself a knowledge of all these sciences. 
Geography, meteorology, magnetism, the distribution of heat, 
the various departments of natural history, together with the 
affinity of. races and languages, thie history of Rations, the 
political constitution of countries, statistics, commerce, and Agri¬ 
culture—all have received accumulations and valuable additions 
froih the exercise of his rare talents: ' 

Frederick Henry Alexander Yon Humboldt was born at 
Berlin," on the'14th of September, 1769, and received his educa¬ 
tion at Gottingen ahd Frankfort-on-th e-Oder. tin 1790,he paid 
his first visit .to .England, and in the same year published his 
first work, “ Observations on the Uasalts of the Rhine;” in; the 
year^following, he went to Freburg, and studied geology v under 
Wefiier, the founder of that science. - In 1792, he was appointed 
assessor of the Council of Mines at Berlin; the three following 
years were spent in alternate .study and travel in various parts 
of Europe. In 1799, he commenced the great work on wiiich 
his.reputation will chiefly rest. . In that year he proceeded to 
"America,' in company with M. Aime Bonpland, and did not 
•return to Europe till 1804.' The results of this expedition were 
-‘published under the title of “ Travels in the Equinoctial Regions 
of the New Gontineht during the years‘1799, 1800, 1801, 1802, 
•and 1808.” the publication of which extended over a number of 
.years, and altogether comprises seventeen folio and eleven 
^quarto-volumes. - In ISIS he again visited this country, and in 
1827 delivered a course of lectures at Berlin before the Royal 
Family, oil the Physical Constitution of the Globe; in 1829, he 
undertook a journey to Central Asia, and pursued his researches 
on the (Trahan Mountains, the frontiers of China, and the 
Caspian Sea. The publication of his-last great work, “ Cosmos,” 
was commenced in 1845 and concluded 1847 ; the cheap transla¬ 
tions of this admirable book have done much to extend his fame 
in this country. . r 

Any formal eulogy on this illustrious genius must be altogether 
unnecessary, for his renown has extended over all parts of the 
civilized world, and, at the present day, there is not a man in 
Europe whose name is more familiar. Not content with dis¬ 
charging the duties of a traveller, an observer, and a collector of 
facts, his philosophic mind was ever bent on the establishment 
of general laws; and it is to him that we owe the first 

S neralizations regarding the temperature of the atmosphere and 
e earth, its magnetleal condition, and those great features of 
W globe whioh mould its external form and indicate its internal 


history. With an eye sharp for observation, and strained for 
induction, he has surveyed the regions of civilised Europe, the 
frozen Steppes of Alia, and the burning plains of the American 
Continent. _ 

of tf)f 9au. 

By the death of Mr. Patrick Fraser Tytler, the well known 
historian of Scotland, which took place on Monday, 24th ult., at 
Malvern, a literary pension reverts to the crown. 

‘An American, named Hoe, is the inventor of the printing machine 
lately erected in the office of La Patrie , Paris newspaper. It is a 
beautiful piece of machinery, tended by four men, and delivering 
8000 impressions an hour. The perfection and simplicity of the 
arrangements, as well as the celerity of its operation, are greatly 
admired. It prints for J.a Pair it 40,000 copies daily, of which 
30,000 are without the advertisements, and are sold for a single sous 
each; the others, containing the advertising department, are sold 
for three sous. It is the most perfect printing press in Europe. The 
London Times has a more complicated and expensive machine, 
occupying three times the room, and tended by sixteen men, which 
prints about the same number of impressions hourly. 

It having reached the ear of royalty that an aged woman, named 
Read, residing at Cowes, would complete her hundredth year on the 
‘2!st ult., and that she had lost none of her faculties, her Majesty 
caused her carriage to he rent to convey the old lady to Osborne; 
whither she went, wondering, but rejoicing. After an Interview 
with the Queen, Prince Albert, the Duchess of Kent, and the 
royal children, she went home loaded with gifts, and with a well- 
grounded persuasion that her few remaining days will be cheered 
with plenty. The deed may be trifling, but it speaks volumes in 
favour of her Majesty’s kind feelings. 

A wood picture, representing Strathfleldsaye, the seat of his Grace 
the Duke of Wellington, has been exhibited at Bristol; It is a very 
ingenious production, being composed of upwards of four thousand 
five hundred different woods, in their natural colours, curiously 
inlaid, and presenting a singular effect. 

The headst'.me erected by Burns at the grave of the poet Ferguson, 
being out of repair, a subscription is proposed for its restoration. 

Some dissatisfaction lias existed, and a dis cu ss io n Is now raging 
respecting an anomaly in the distinction of the guards and of the 
regiments of the line. Between these two branches of the English 
military service there subsists a remarkable difference, in virtue of 
which the officers of the guards take rank one entire grade above 
those of the line ; that is to say, official rank in the guards carries 
with it a superior official rank m the army. In the regiments of the 
line there are five grades through which an officer now successively 
passes—thaee, namely, of ensign, lieutenant, captain, major, and 
lieutenant-colonel,—the latter rank bringing with it the actual com¬ 
mand of the regiment. In the guards these steps are reduced by 
one, the rank of major being passed over, and the other four are 
conferred. by a kind of cumulation, an officer of these privileged 
corps being first gaxetted as ensign o ad lieutenant, next as lieutenant 
and captain, and, in the third step, as captain owdlfeutenant-colonel. 
It will be 1 thus seen that a period of service which brings an officer 
to Ills captaincy, in the Hue brings him to his lieutenant-colonancy 
in the guards; or to speak mors accurately, for it is upon this point 
that, the whole question turns—such service brings the guardsman 
to a certain rank in his own corps, which is considered ss equivalent 
to and convertible with that of a 1 lieutenant-colonel m the army. — 
All the detriment to the public service,-and all* the grievance of the 
army, are created, not by the existence, but. the negotiability of this 
honorary rank. What is both offensive and prejudicial is not that a 
captain in the guards should be styled' '* cdhinel,”- or -indulged in a 
.precedence over a captain fat the line, biit ihaC fye should be enabled 
by a. single evolution to transform hhnself ; into the rsal working 
colonel of another distinct service. _ . . . , r 

ANSWERS TO CONUNDRUMS IN No.' XI. 

1. Because It’s a cord—(accord.) 

2. Because it’s a count—(account.) 

3. Because it’s a las*—(alas!) *• 

4. Because she is anils—(a miss.) . ' « 

5. Because it.will turn raln into grain and make all gall. 

6. Because he is going to awake. * 

7. ' Because it would make a lubber blubber, and oil boll. 1 

8. Because it is the sixth of a florin,, and would make Ent flint. 

9. Because they are-inland .(in land.) , • 

10. Because it is the eiul of life. 

ANSWER TO ENIGMA IN No. XI. 

Anagram, transposed—A rag man.* 

NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

LAMWoiiTEa.—The word Is pronounced, •• pertcher.” 

C. J.—We will endeavour to comply with your wishes. 

Megnoue.—I f you will furnish us with a portion of tbs MS. you 
• shall have our candid opinion upon it. 

J. W. H.—Under consideration. 

A Sussex tan.—The ordinary canvass, and distemper colour—tout 

is, colour mixed with size. 

T. R.—Accepted, wit h thanks. _ 

Printed and Published by William Strangs, 

21, Paternoster Rom 
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THE BENTINCK MEMORIAL. 

The Bentinck Memorial, now in course of erection in 
Mansfield Market Pluce, is from a design by Mr. T.C. lline, 
of Nottingham, and will, when completed, be n richly orna¬ 
mented Gothic structure, about 00 feet high, and 20 feet 
square at the base, of the style that prevailed in the L4th 
century. The whole is divided into three compartments or 
stages, the lowest forming the base or pedestal; the centre 
a gable canopy, supported on pinnacled buttresses and re 
cessed shafts, and the highest a lofty spire roof, pierced with 
trnceried and gabled lights, and terminating with a gilded 
vane. The lowest stage consists of a flight 
of steps surmounted by an arcaded pedestal, 
containing shields, with the armorial bear¬ 
ings of the family, and a deeply weathered 
set off to receive the buttresses and columns v 

of the canopy. At the four angles of the set 
off are pedestals, surmounted by lions sejants 
supporting vanes, upon which will also be 
emblazoned the arms of the family. The V 
gables of the canopy Are filled with diaper 
work, and contain carvings emblematical of 
the interests which his lordship specially 
advocated. The whole of the pinnacles, 
gables, and spire lights are covered with 
carved crockets. The design, elaborate in 
detail and harmonious as a whole, will re¬ 
flect lasting credit upon the professional 


talent and good taste of the'architect, and also upon the 
judgment of the committee appointed to make the selection. 
The execution of the work has been entrusted to Mr. C. Lind- 
ley,' of Mauslield, from whose quarries the material will he 
supplied, and it is only due to that gentleman to state, that 
the stone was supplied by him for the Martyrs’ Memorial, at 
Oxford, uud is extensively used in the palace at Westminster. 

Altogether the structure will form an elegaut aud grateful 
tribute to the memory of a man who had many qualities that 
have ever been held in estimation by Englishmen. More 
impulsive than ratiociuativc in'his temperament, bis method 
of conducting the tactics of a political party exhibited a cha¬ 
racteristic boldness that might truly be called 
chivalric. Though men may differ upon the 
value of his political labours, and variously 
^ > estimate his political ability, none will deny 
that his exertions were always directed with 
uncompromising honesty. But upon the 
scene of his earlier pursuits, admiration of 
Lord George Bentinck becomes uncon¬ 
ditional. Under his influence, the British 
turf received an importance, and even dig¬ 
nity, that were not misplaced, when conferred 
upon the most popular and useful of all our 
national sports. For the accompanying 
design, and the particulars of its architec¬ 
tural detail, we are indebted to Allen’s Mid¬ 
land Counties Almanac, a remarkably cheap 
and well-arranged production. 
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A DAY (AND NIGHT) WITH MACREADY; 

oa, 

THE STAGE-MANAGER’S BATH. 


A gentleman, of the name of Prichard, having failed as 
an actor, settled down into the more useful occupation of 
stage-manager of Drury Lane Theatre. He had the pecu¬ 
liarity of being an extravagant admirer of oelebrity; but the 
chief idol of his worship was Mr. Mocready. His delight 
was intense when he heard that the great tragedian was 
engaged to play a number of his favourite characters. It 
seemed to be on honour to hear him talk. He resolved, 
therefore, to show him every attention. 

On Mr. Macready’s first visit he was almost driven to 
despair by the reserved manners of the actor, who seemed a 
frozen man with the powers of locomotion. He, notwith¬ 
standing, paid unremitting attention to the hero of his 
worship—looked to the fire in his dressing-room, placed 
lofty wax tapers there, and by a thousand delicate services 
expressed his deference. After a week’s perseverance, he 
was rewarded by an inclination of his idol’s head. A few 
days more, the face ripened into a smile ; then came a more 
rapid thawing; and one morning, Mr. Macready was so 
touched by the deferential respect and attention of the 
stage-manager, that he actually spoke to him, “Good 
morning, Mr. Prichard.” No one could be more astounded 
at a dumb man’s speech, than Prichard at his lion’s con¬ 
descension ; in a little time it ripened into “ Good morning , 
Prichard!”. And one morning, never to be forgotten by the 
obsequious Prichard, Mr. Macready said, “ Prichard, you 
don’t look well; you want a change of air! I have a little 
cottage at Elltree; come down on Saturday, and stay till 
Monday!” In a state of speechless rapture the admiring 
stage-manager accepted the invitation. Never minutes 
crawled so slowly as those which intervened; at length the 
blissful time arrived, and in a state of joyful trepidation 
the highly-honoured man mounted the stage that was to 
oonvey him to this terrestrial heaven. No monarch on his 
throne sat with a greater pride. He looked as though he 
felt all the passengers knew he was going to see Mr. 
Maoready. His look seemed to proclaim, “ Gentlemen, I 
am actually going on a visit to the great Mr. Macready— 
what do you think of that!” In due course he was deposited 
at the door of the cottage. Mr. Macready received him at 
the porch, led him to the parlour, and then told his servant 
to sho'w Mr. Prichard his room. In this neat little dor¬ 
mitory the bewildered visitor endeavoured to calm the 
tumultuous rapture of his mind. After Borne little delicate 
devotion to his toilet, he descended to the parlour, where he 
was introduced to Mrs. Macready. “,My dear, this is my 
kind friend, Mr. Prichard, whose attention to me at the 
theatre I have named to you.” Mrs. Macready, in her 
usual lady-like manner, welcomed him. Mr. Prichard 
flowered a little and said, “ The pleasure he felt in showing 
his respect for so resplendent a genius as Mr. Macready was 
his greatest happiness and reward,” &c. He was interrupted 
in his blushing and glowing enumeration by the tragedian’s 
saying, “ We don't dine till six, we shall have time for a 
stroll in the garden and paddock.” Mr. Macready pointed 
out in his sententious way the wonders around. “ That is 
my little paddook—there’s my boy’s horse—there is a small 
hen.” Mr. Priohard put forth a word or two of rhetorio. 
“ How blissftil for a man of genius, tired with the fret and 
fever of the world, to retire, and in the oalm seclusion,” and 
so on. Mr. Macready nipped this fine crop of oratory by 
saying, “ That’s a cow, it supplies our family with milk.” 
“ Happy oow (exclaimed the manager), to supply 60 great 
a man’s family with milk.” Prichard, in the intense adora¬ 
tion of the minute, wished himself a cow! As Jupiter for 
lore x>f Europa turned himself into a bull, so would Prichard 
have done the synonymous for Mr. Macready. 

Behold Mr. Prichard actually seated at the same table 
with Mr. and Mrs. Macready. In the course of the evening 
the courteous host happened to say to this simple-minded 
manager, “ Prichard, make yourself at home; ask for what¬ 
ever you want. 1 have a warm bath in the house; one 
would, I am sure, do you good; if you think so, you have 
only to ring; tell my man, it is prepared in a minute. 
Now, don’t stand on any ceremony—it is no trouble.” 


Dinner passed off; Mr. Macready was condescending— 
the manager seemed translated; towards midnight he was to 
consider himself at home, and do as he liked. Left alone, 
he gave himself up to a variety of pleasing reflections. 
Lapped iu this reverie, time slid on unconsciously; at last 
the words of Mr. Macready, “a warm bath will do you 
good; it gives no trouble; it is prepared in a minute,” 
fastened upon bim with a fatal fascination. “ It will do me 
good," involuntarily exclaimed Prichard; “I feel over¬ 
powered with the sensations that have rushed through me; 
I will have one. Mr. Macready pressed me to take it; he 
will be offended if I do not; I would not wound his feelings 
for the world.” His hand instinctively pulled the bell; like 
Fear in Collins's Ode, 

He back recoiled, be knew not why. 

E'en at the sound himself had made. 

The tinkling ceased—dead silence ; again the bell was rung 
louder—no one came. Prichard gave up the idea of his 
bath, and thanked the abortive ringing. At length, just os 
he was preparing to get into bed, there was a rap at Iris door 
with a half sleepy “ Did you ring, sir?” “ I should like to 
have a warm bath,” family ejaculated Prichard, half suspect¬ 
ing the absurdity of the request. “ A warm hath, sir ?” said 
the servant “Yes, Mr. Macready said I could have a 
warm bath.” The servant vanished, and went to his 
masters bed room door, and rapped; the great actor was 
sleeping, no doubt dreaming of histrionic triumphs with no 
Astor House in the vista. 

Mrs. Macready was the first to hear this unusual sound. 
She listened a minute’s space, then touching the modern 
Macbeth’s arm, said, “ William, what is that ?” A deep 
guttural growl was the response. 

Again the lady at his side 

Her soul-subduing voice applied. 

“ William, pray wake ; I tell yon I hear a noise; I thought 
I heard a bell ring twice before. William, pray wake; I 
am getting alarmed.” When Mr. Macready was thoroughly 
awake, he sat up in bed. “ Who is that ?” said he. “ Me, 
sir,” said the servant. “ What do you mean by disturbing 
us in the middle of the night ?” “ Please, sir, Mr. Prichard 
wants a warm bath !” “ A warm bath !” gasped his master; 
“ does he know it is the dead waste and middle of the night ? 
A worm bath, ha! ha!” continued he; “was there no pond 
on his road hither that he conld have washed in ? A warm 
bath, ha! ha! Ronse all the servants; let bim have bis 
bath; a bath! a bath! his kingdom for a bath!” saying 
this lie sank hysterically on the pillow. 

The story here ends, but we presume that Prichard was 
duly parboiled, and that after his journey and ablation, be 
returned to town in renovated health. 


$ortrg. 


Christmas is smiling at the rich man's door. 

Its Joyous holiday his home endears: 

Christmas is firowning on the thin-clad Poor, 

With looks of cold distress and frozen tears: 

How plain the duty of the Time appears! 

But selfishness is Blindness of the Heart: 

And, having eyes, we see not; having ears. 

We hear not warnings which should make us start. 

While God's good angels watch the acting of our part. 

Now, slowly trudging through the crispdd snow. 

Under the wintry arch of Heaven's clear dome, 

Joy's cadenced music set to tones of woe. 

Beneath the windows of the rich man’s home 
Street Singers, with their Christmas Carols, roam. 

Ah! who shall recognise that sound again, 

Nor think of him, who hallowed years to come. 

When the past Christmas taught his fervent pen 
A “ Caeojl” • of dear love and brotherhood twixt men. 

To what good actions that small book gave birth, 

God only knows, who sends the winged seed 
To its appointed resting place on earth! 

What timely help in hours of sorest need,— 

What gentle lifting of the bruised reed,— 

What kind compassion shown to young and old,— 

Proved the true learning of its simple creed,— 

We know not,—but we know good thoughts, well told. 
Strike root in many a heart, and bear a hundred-fold. 

Hon. Mrs. Norton. 


* Charles Dickens's “ Christmas Carol.” 
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PENNY BANKS. 


The remarkable success of two institutions organized at 
Greenock and Hull, for tbe safe daily deposit (repayable on 
demand) of any sums of money not less than one penny or 
more than one shilling, may induce public attention to the 
subject, as one of the means from which there is reasonable 
hope of ameliorating the condition of the largest portion of 
every population. 

At Greenock, 1580/. have been received from above 5000 
depositors during the past year, ending Nov. 1, 1849; and 
at Hull, nearly 700/. from above 4000 depositors since the 
1st of August last, with the amount and number daily in¬ 
creasing. These results have been produced from small 
sums at present rejected by the ordinary savings-banks. 

By the simple system of accounts adopted, all the 
mechanical detail is managed by six clerks under 14 years of 
age, at a salary of 21. per annum, under the superintendence 
of one chief clerk, at 10/. per annum, who must of coiuse 
derive iucome from other duties for his support. Each 
clerk keeps a ledger adapted for 850 depositors, and receives 
deposits for two hours every day, marking the amount in the 
ledger and upon the ticket, which has given geueral satis¬ 
faction. At the close of every day's transactions, each clerk’s 
cash is balanced, and the amount delivered to the chief clerk, 
by whom it is paid to the treasurer. At Greenock, the total 
sum is daily lodged in the savings-bank; at Hull, partly in 
the bank of Messrs. Pease and Liddell; but in both cases 
in the names of several trustees ; and no sum can be with¬ 
drawn without a written order, signed by three of them. 
All the books are examined every week by a paid auditor, 
who marks with initials each book, as compared and found 
correct. 

The expenditure of the Hull penny bank will not exceed 
70/. for the first year, including all the premiums due and 
payable to the depositors, which will be less than 15/. To 
meet this expenditure, there will be an available revenue of 
about 00/., arising from interest on deposits invested, and 
from small charges to depositors. The difference must be 
raised by voluntary subscriptions; but these institutions 
being now established, and public confidence secured, the 
expenditure will be less in future. 

With reference to the social and moral influence of such 
institutions, it may be stated, that whatever in the least 
degree induces self-respect, so far tends not merely to the 
formation of good, but to the correction of evil habits; it 
produces gradually an entire change of thought and action, 
substituting thoughtfulness for carelessness, also a due 
regard and well-sustained anticipation of future wants for 
indifference, except as to the cares of the day; it converts 
intemperance and prodigality into sobriety and thriftiuess ; 
and, in a word, engenders a manly desire for independence, 
instead of a degrading and paralyzing reliance on parish 
support or almsgiving. 

Tbe moral character of man is thus changed—he is in¬ 
clined to practise virtue, because virtue can best promote the 
objects he is determined to pursue. Freed from the influence 
of those habits which are most opposed to religion, he 
becomes more susceptible of religious impressions, and is at 
length induced to practise virtue upon the only right 
principle,—viz., a sense of religious duty. 

A r*w Words in behalf op a Cabbaoe.— Cabbage is a crop 
which, up to the present time, has not been a general favourite in 
this country, either in the stall or for the table, except during early 
spring and summer. In North Germany and Scandinavia, however, 
it appears to have been long esteemed, and various modes of storing 
it for winter use have been very generally practised. But the 
cabbage is one of the plants which has been chemically examined, 
in consequence of tbe failure of the potato, with the view of intro¬ 
ducing it into general use, and the result of the examination is both 
interesting and unexpected. When dried so as to bring it into a 
state in which it can be compared with our other kinds of food, 
(wheat, oats, beans, &c.,) it is found to be richer in muscular matter 
than any other crop the grow. Wheat contains only about 12 per 
cent., and beans 25 per cent.; but dried cabbage contains from 30 
to 40 per cent, of the so-called protein compounds. Aocording to 
our present views, therefore, it is pre-eminently nourishing. Hence, 
if it can but be made generally agreeable to the palate, and easy of 
digestion, it is likely to prove the best and easiest cultivated substi¬ 
tute for the potato; and no doubt tho Irish kol-cannon (cabbage 
and potatoes beat together) derives part of its reputation from the 
great muscle-sustaining power of tho cabbage—a property in which | 
the potato U most deficient. 


NEW ZEALAND. 


Ix a recent number, we promised to lay before our readers 
accurate information respecting the colonies, with the 
aspect of their natural scenery and products. We have now 
much pleasure in stating that our endeavours have been 
ably seconded by the kindness of Mr. S. C. Brees, late prin¬ 
cipal engineer and surveyor to the New Zealand Company, 
who has placed at our disposal his series of drawings illustra 
tive of the colony of New Zealand, habits of the colonists, the 
public buildings, houses, farms, and clearings, customs of the 
natives, their habitations, canoes, &c., forming a complete 
picture of life in the colony and in the woods. Before com¬ 
mencing the descriptive account of New Zealand, we must 
inform our readers, that Mr. Brees has now on view in 
Leicester-square a most stupendous and magnificent 
panorama, painted under his own immediate superintendence, 
and which admirably depicts in glowing colours all the 
beauties of this far-distant land. As a work of Art, this 
painting far exceeds the usual productions of scenic artists, 
and bears, moreover, a correct delineation of a colony now 
of much interest to many of our countrymen. It caunot 
but be viewed with much instruction and gratification by all 
classes of society. 

Our illustrations this week are correct portraits of some 
of the native New Zealanders; in our next, we shall 
give some interesting views of this colony, which, we feel 
assured, will, ere long, become the scene of numerous manu^ 
factories and agricultural improvements. 

8KETCH OF NEW ZEALAND, AND THE PROGRESS 
OF THE COLONY. 

New Zealand is situated in the great Southern Ocean, and 
consists of two large islands, with some smaller ones, the 
entire surface of whioh is about equal to that of Great Britain. 
Very little was known of the* country before the time of our 
great circumnavigator, Captain Cook, who touched there in 
his good ship the Endeavour, upon the occasion of liis first 
voyage round the world, and he first made the land at Cape 
Turnagain, on the east coast of the northern island on the 
17th October, 17G9. He also discovered the Bay of Islands, 
Queen Charlotte’s Sound, and Dusky Bay, on this visit. 
Cook's Straits were not discovered until a subsequent voyage. 

The principal islands of New Zealand ore three in number, 
and are included between the parallels of 34 and 48 degrees 
south latitude, thus embracing a range of about 14 degrees, 
or 840 geographical miles in length. Their breadth varies 
from 40, or even less, to 200 miles, giving an average of 100 
miles and extending from 106 degrees 5 minutes to 179 de¬ 
grees east longitude from the meridian of Greenwich. 

The entire country has been estimated to contain 122,582 
square miles, or 78,452,480 acres—viz. 

The Northern Island, comprising New Acres. 

Ulster and part of New Munster . .31,174,400 
The Middle Island, forming part of New 


Munster. 40,120,080 

The Southern Island. 1,152,000 

Total .... 78,452,480 


The lowest cdculations make it 80,000 square miles, or 
51,584,000 acres. 

New Zealand is, in round numbers, about 13,000 miles 
from Great Britain, 1200 from New South Wales and Van 
Dicman’s Land, and 5000 from Peru and Chili, on the west 
coast of South America. 

Although Captain Cook's great discoveries and favourable 
accounts of New Zealand excited considerable interest at 
that time, yet they did not produce much effect in respect to 
settling the country; the state of Europe, and indeed of the 
whole world, forbidding anything like an active colonization 
or emigration from the mother country. The whale ships 
were induced to visit its seas and coasts more frequently; 
but it was not until thirty or forty years afterwards, that shore 
parties were established there. These whalers were, how¬ 
ever, the first pioneers, after whom followed the missionaries 
of the Church Missionary Society in 1814, and those of the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society. 

The country remained in the hands of these two parties 
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NATIVES OF NEW ZEALAND. 

until its regular colonization in the year 1830, when the 
number of whalers and Europeans living among the natives, 
and adopting their customs, did not amount to less than 
4000. The missionaries, although so much less in num¬ 
bers, exercised great influence over the natives. They op¬ 
posed the former class, and, in the sequel, all settlers, re¬ 
garding them somewhat in the light of intruders. 

The New Zealand Company commenced the regular colo¬ 
nization of these islands in the month of September, 1831). 
After in vain endeavouring to arouse the then colonial office 
to the importance of the subject, and seeing no other course 
left, the Court boldly despatched an agent there to purchase 
all the land lie could, notwithstanding the Colonial Minister 
having denied its being British territory. This was the first 
great mistake that occurred with respect to New Zealand. 
The Government did not accomplish the recovery of the 
country without much loss and trouble. It is some satis¬ 
faction for the New Zealand Company to know, that the 
precipitancy of their first act saved us the loss of these flue 
islands, by forcing the Government to the only proper course. 
Had not this taken place, the country would most probably 
have been in the hands of France at the present moment, 
the French Government having despatched some men of war 
to take possession of it directly the state of affairs became 
known, and which arrived at New Zealand shortly after our 
officers had obtained the cession of the sovereignty of these 
islands to onr sovereign. The French selected Akaroa for 
a port, which is situated at Banks’s Peninsula, in the Middle 
Jsland, where their emigrants were landed. 


The New Zealand Company’s agent preceded both these 
parties, as before suited. lie made choice of Cook’s Straits 
as a locale , and Port Nicholson, which is at the southern 
extremity of the northern island, as the site of the Company’s 
first town and settlement. The town was called Wellington, 
and the land forming the colony was disposed of in London, 
as soon as it was offered to the public, in 1100 lots, each of 
which consisted of one town acre and one hundred country 
acres, the price for the whole being one hundred and one 
pounds. By far the greater part of the returns from the 
sale of this land being engaged to be applied to the pur¬ 
poses of emigration, we have no install e on record of such 
a stream of population rushing into a primeval waste, as 
subsequently occurred at this settlement. The property in 
the town the first year has been estimated at *400,000/. 

The local government established itself at the southern 
• extremity of the same island, where Auckland was at length 
I founded ns the capital, about twelve mouths after the setile- 
I ment at Port Nicholson. 

Cook’s Straits separate the northern from the middle 
island, and certainly possess fine harbours in Port Nicholson, 
on the northern, and in Queen Charlotte’s Sound and Port 
Underwood on the other side, with the advantage of a 
central position as respects New Zealand generally. 

Tort Nicholson is situated oil the southern extremity of 
the northern island, and forms the harbour of deposit and 
export for a line of coast extending from the east cope to 
Ivauiu on the west, it is not counccted naturally with any 
very great extent of available laud, the volleys in the imme¬ 
diate vicinity being very limited, which was found incomeuient 
in the eaily days of the colony ; and this defect was further 
aggravated by the dense forest which covered the laud iu 
nearly every direction. The valley of the Unit comprises 
nearly the whole of the flat land in connexion with the 
port: and the soil being composed of alluvium, is very rich 
and deep. Like the other parts, it is heavily limbered. The 
rivers which drain it are of little use for the purposes of 
j transport, the llerehiongn, which is the principal one, being 
i merely available for large boats and for a short distance 
only. The reaches arc mostly a succession of rapids, and 
; from the vast extent of mountains and hills snnnountiug 
| them, a very short duration of rain creates floods. This, 
; however, is partially the case with all livers in a state of 
' nature, from the drift timber blocking up the water wav, 
and from other causes. 

The seat of Government was first fixed at the Bay of 
Islands, iu the commencement of the year 1840, the town 
’ being named Russel. This selection arose principally 
through the influence of the missionaries, and the circum¬ 
stance of one of the oldest trading settlements in the Island 
of Kororarika being established in this Bay. Government 
House was removed to the estuary of the Hournki, or Frith 
of the Thames, before the expiration of the same year, and a 
new town founded, called Auckland. The first site of the 
capital was soon fonnd to be very circumscribed, but the 
latter, situated on the south shore of the Wnitemate, in the 
district of the Thames, possesses many advantages. It is 
placed iu an open country, in the centre of a great extent of 
available land, and with greater facilities for internal com¬ 
munication than is commonly to be met with in New 
Zealand. The land is rendered particularly valuable by the 
useful character of its rivers, a great desideratum in a new 
country. The river Kaipara and its branches afford water 
communication to the northward, and the Mnnukao and 
Waikato to the southward; the port is also considered a 
very good one, although perhaps not equal iu its present 
state to Port Nicholson. Wharfc are necessary to make H 
oomplete, the landing at low water being both iuconvenient 
and difficult. It is abont fifteen miles from Kaipara 
Harbour, and five from Mannkao, which is also a good 
one. The country around Auckland is open, and principally 
fern land, hut it is said to be inferior to the fern districts of 
some other parts. The Waikato country is no great distance 
from Auckland, and the extensive plains of the Waipa on 
the west const, the volley of the Thornes oil the cast, with 
the Piako, is supposed to be sufficient to answer all the 
purposes of colonization for some years to come. The 
beautiful climate of the northern parts of New Zealand bos 
always been celebrated, being much warmer than the 
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neighbourhood of Wellington. Geranium hedges are to be 
seen of good height, and all vegetation is most luxuriant. 

The Government land is sold by auction in the colony, 
and the first sale occurred iu the month of April, 1841, when 
upwards of 21,000/. was realised for about thirty-four acres 
of land in the capital. The country land in connexion with 
it was put up in September of the same year, at the upset 
price of 20 L for suburban, and 3/. for the rural laud per acre ; 
and 550 acres were sold for 5000/., being about 8/. per acre, 
although the best land was reserved. The purchasers, con¬ 
sisting principally of speculators, and not of bond fide 
settlers, immediately cut up their allotments, os it is termed, 
and resold them in small pieces at exorbitant prices. There 
has been a trade in Kauri spars carried on in those parts 
for tunny years, this timber abounding in the northern 
districts. Abundance of irou of good quality is distributed 
over the whole of New Zealand. Copper is worked at the 
Great Barrier and Kawau Islands; the ore is generally 
found next the surface of the ground, and is very superior to 
the Cornish. Manganese is also found. 

The number and warlike character of the native popula- , 
tion at this part present the greatest drawback to i:s general ■ 
advantages ; but now that such active measures are con¬ 
stantly taken by the Government, it is to be hoped that the 
natives will be.impressed with due respect for our country, 
and the laws which we have introduced into their land. > 
Besides the white people settled at Auckland aud the Bay of | 
Islands, there are some at Hokianga, a port nnd river to the 
northward; and parts of the west const are also occupied by 
Euglishmeu. Auckland is about 300 miles from Port 
Nicholson by laud, and 400 by sea; they are separated by a 
cape on cither const, therefore, until joined by a road, they 
may bo truly said to form two distinct colouics. Perhaps I 
the country nround Auckland can he more readily subdued 
and settled nt the present time; but Port Nicholson appears | 
to be the spot pointed out by nature for the seat of govern¬ 
ment, and which it will eventually become, uuless sonic other 
harbour on tlieothci side of the strnits should yet supplant it. 

The settlement of New Plymouth or Tcranuki, is situated 
between Port Nicholson and Auckland, on the west coast. 
It is called the garden of New Zealand. The ground is 
principally covered with high fern, not too hilly, nnd of 
excellent quality. This district, unfortunately, does not 
possess any harbour—the river Wnitera affording shelter for 
small coasters only. The line of country bounded by the 
sea from Taranaki as far as Wainui to the southward, is 
nearly a plain, possessing a good soil with serviceable rivers. 
The ground is interspersed with forest fern-land and swamp; 
the hills are by no means objectionable. This fertile plain 
is bounded inland by the Tarcrua and other mountain ranges, 
which rnu down the country and form the great back-bone 
of the island. 

There is a small settlement at Wanganui, between New 
Plymouth and Wellington, where the town of Petre is laid 
out. Although possessing a beautiful district with a most 
agreeable climate, the progress of the settlers at this part has 
been seriously retarded by the natives, not so much by those 
in the vieinity of the town, os by some badly disposed tribes 
inhabiting the hill country iu the rear of the settlement. 
The river is only safe for small coasters, although a vessel 
of 300 tons has been taken in. 

The Monawatu, another useful river south of Wanganui, 
flows through a most beautiful and desirable laud. This 
is the great rural district of the first settlement of the New 
Zealand Company, where the settlers proposed to have had 
their stock farms. Some of the most enterprising commenced 
preliminary operations, but iu consequence of the annoyances 
of the natives through the influence of some adverse chiefs, 
they were deterred from proceeding. 

There are numerous whaling establishments along the 
coast as at Table Cape on the east coast, where the river 
Ahuriri runs through amost valuable track of country, beiug 
both level and open, as well as good soil. A complete chain 
of lakes existe in the interior of the country, comprising i 
Taupo, Boturua, and several others, which run from the I 
mountain Tangariro, and connect with the east coast. Yol- , 
canoes are found at this part, with hot springs aud basins, 
which the natives find very handy for cooking purposes. 
8ome of these springs constitute very agreeable baths ; the 
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natives use them as such, aud frequently remain in the 
water all day. 

The Middle Island has not been so well known os the 
northern until very recently. It is found to be of much 
greater exteut, and richer in grassy plains and available land 
than was anticipated, although a range of high mountains 
runs longitudinally down the country. The vicinity of 
Banks's peninsula has been long known as a favourite resort 
for whalers. The small settlement of Akaroa, founded by 
the French is at this part, also Port Cooper, where the great 
settlement of Canterbury is proposed to be fouuded. These 
harbours being in close connexion with extensive plains of 
available land, must form formidable rivals of Port Nicholson 
some day. The land generally to the southward along this 
coast, is highly comraeuded. The harbour of Otago, which 
affords every accommodation, received the Scotch settlement, 
Dunedin being the chief town. The rural sections possess 
some good available land, extending from Otugo to the Moly- 
ueux, which is a good, useful river, and the valley a soil of 
the finest description. This settlement also possesses easy 
means of communication, both by land and water, which 
must be fouud of immense advantage. 

The second settlement of the New Zealand Company was 
founded in this island, in the locality of Blind Bay, in the 
month of September, 1841, when the town of Nelson was 
laid out, although Governor Hobson was desirous of having 
the settlement made at Mohurangi, which is situated to the 
northward. 

(To be co j timed.) 
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MY WIPE’S DREAM. 


(Continued from page 95.) 

I was surprised at tlie proofs of good education which she 
displayed, and felt the more interested by an appearance of 
reserve and melancholy, that somewhat strangely appeared to 
have taken deep root in one so young. I was afraid to give her 
pain with rash questions, but prolonged the discourse in hopes 
of learning the cause of this grief, or being able to guess at her 
misfortunes, till her mother came, and called me to supper. 
After all the lengthened culinary operations, the dishes 
produced were so abominably bad, that, notwithstanding my 
hunger, I was unable to eat a single morsel. Want of sleep 
soon drove me to my bedroom, which I found was on the 
second floor. The frightful rushing of the wind through 
the neighbouring fir-trees, the beating of the rain on the 
casements, and the forbidding tout ensemble of this vile 
habitation, brought my mind into a strange mood; which, 
though I am not willing to incur the charge of cowardice, 
I frankly admit was closely allied to terror. That my host 
and hostess were not to be numbered among good people I 
was thoroughly persuaded; and the longer I thought upou 
this subject, the more I was inclined to believe that my life 
was not altogether safe under their care; and many stories 
crowded on my remembrance of secret murders, perpetrated 
about lonesome roadside inns. 

It was far past midnight, and yet I could not sleep. As 
I lay, I heard the outer door below heavily olosed, and 
fastened. A frightful impression then seized my mind, 
that I was entrapped in a den of murderers, and shut out 
from all assistance. Upon this thought I rose to examine the 
window, in the hope that, if it were necessary, I might be 
able to escape, by jumping into the road; this, howevei*, 
from its extreme height, I found to be impossible. At this 
moment my wife's dreams and forebodings hastily flashed on 
my memory. I hastened to seoure the door, but found it 
without look or bolt. I then piled np some chairs against 
it, in the hope that, should any one attempt to enter, 1 
might be awakened by their fell, placed my pistols within 
reach, and anxiously waited the first manifestations of 
mischief. The time crept heavily on, and all within the 
bouse was still; fatigue and anxiety at last overpowered 
me, and I involuntarily sunk to sleep. I might have 
slumbered about an hour, when a noise, apparently in my 
chamber, awoke me. I raised my head from my pillow, and 
horror ! what did I see ? Within the glimmering starlight 
that just penetrated the casement, and sent a few faint rays 
across the room, there stood a figure all motionless, and 
clothed in white—a phantom, as it seemed, clothed in a 
shroud! Noiselessly it moved towards my bed. My hair 
now stood on end, my teeth chattered, and, for awhile, I 
lost all self-possession, but presently summoned resolution 
to grasp one of my pistols. The figure showed no signs of 
fear, but motioning with one hand that I should be still, 
exclaimed in a hollow voice—“ Be not afraid, for I come 
only to worn you. Enter not again the house of Tredgold, 
for you will never quit his roof alive.” I was about to 
reply, but even as my eyes were turned towards this strange 
appearance, it suddenly disappeared. For awhile, I was 
as one petrified, and stared at the place where the apparition 
had been, without the power of moving; at last, I rubbed 
the cold sweat from my forehead, and, by a vehement effort, 
roused myself from this inaction. I was thoroughly per¬ 
suaded that what I had witnessed was no dream. Thoughts 
of visions and spectres, or even speculations as to their 
existence or non-existence, had never troubled me; now, 
however, I had ocular and auricular demonstration of their 
reality. Was it possible that I had been deceived ? How, 
then, could I account for the mysterious mode of appearing 
and vanishing of the figure ? The innkeeper could never 
have caused this scene by stratagem, nor would have 
thought of doing so, for he himself had advised me to take 
the road that led through Tredgold’s farm, and to pass the 
night there. Besides, liow could any one but the innkeeper 
know anything of my plans., or wish to interfere with them ? 
What danger I could possibly incur at my friend’s house 
was to me a new riddle ; and I kept awake debating this 
point long after my fear of the apparition had subsided. 


The recurring remembrance of my wife’s forebodings at last 
determined me, at all hazards, to follow the admonitions of 
the figure I had just seen, and to avoid the house of Antony 
Tredgold. Exhausted and bewildered by the occurrences 
of the night, and just as the first grey indications of morn¬ 
ing stole into the chamber, I felt nn irresistible desire for 
sleep. It was towards noon that I was awoke by the loud 
knocking of my landlord at the chamber door. He, it 
seems, had become alarmed at my non-appearance, and 
anxiously inquired if I were unwell. I started up, dressed 
myself with all expedition, paid my bill for refreshments, 
(though the breakfast I was unable to eat, it being as bad 
as the supper had been,) then left the house as fast as I 
could, with the determination to reach home without delay. 
About mid-day I began, of course, to feel unusually hungry, 
and was fortunate enough to find a pleasant inn on the 
roadside, where I was supplied with an excellent dinner. 
Being determined to follow the track I had chosen, although 
but very imperfectly acquainted with it, I made inquiries of 
my host, and received from him the necessary directions. 
He was a good-humoured, loquacious man, and seemed 
very willing to enter into conversation on whatever subject 
I started. I inquired, therefore, whether he was acquainted 
with my friend, Antony Tredgold, who lived in that 
neighbourhood? At this question the man’s cheerful 
countenance became immediately clouded; he looked at 
me suspiciously, was silent a few moments, and then 
answered drily, that he certainly did know the mau of 
whom I spoke. I wished to hear more, and begged 
him to say what was his opinion of Tredgold—what 
character he bore ki the country, and whether he bad 
been successful in his farming occupations. My host shook 
his head, assured me that he was quite unprepared to enter 
into these particulars, and for a long while I could not ob¬ 
tain from him any satisfactory reply; at last he said, that 
from his own knowledge he could not vouch for any action, 
good nor bad, of my friend Tredgold; however, that his 
mode of life was considered by almost every one quite inex¬ 
plicable, for the product of the field there always turned out 
so miserable a crop, that it could not pay the farm-servants’ 
labour, yet, notwithstanding this, the man continued to 
maintain a numerous household, and it was said that they 
all lived well. For the rest, he did not associate with any 
person of bis own rank; never appeared with his family at 
church; and the members of his establishment were so re¬ 
served and shy eveu of the daylight, that scarcely any neigh¬ 
bour could boast of having spoken with one among them. 
This intelligence was to me very perplexing,—it seemed so 
inconsistent with the former disposition of my friend, who 
could scarcely ever have enough of society; at all events, 
the change proved nothing in bis favour, and I was by this 
means the more confirmed in my determination of not going 
to his house. The innkeeper, to whom I mentioned what 
had been my intentions, approved highly of this caution, and 
begged urgently that I would adhere to my present resolu¬ 
tion, adding, there are many strange stories of the forests in 
these parts ; but as to the ground of these allusions, I could 
not obtain from him any adequate explanation. 

I was obliged to hasten onwards, that the night might not 
overtake me, for on that day I had still a long way to travel. 
Besides, there were dark clouds on the horizon, aud it was 
easy to foretel that ere long a formidable tempest must ensue. 
I rode, therefore, os hard os it was possible to do, without 
absolutely foundering my horse. The recollection of the 
nocturnal apparition, my wife’s forebodings, tbe doubtful ex¬ 
pressions of my landlord as to the character of Tredgold, by 
turns occnpied my attention, and beguiled the way, though 
certainly not in a manner tbe most agreeable. Meanwhile, 
the night drew on apace, and it was evident that the dark¬ 
ness, aided by the gathering clouds, would be quite impene¬ 
trable. There was a distant rolling of thunder, which 
reverberated hollowly through the forest; pale lightning 
quivered at intervals through the clouds, aud the gloom 
always increased. It seemed as if the woods never would 
have nn end. I made my horse exert himself to the very 
utmost, in order to reach some place of shelter; but at 
length 1 was obliged to pull him up, for the road became 
gradually more narrow, and the branches of the trees gave 
me such striking illustrations of the propriety of riding cau- 
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tiouslv, that I was obliged to yield to them. My situation was 
certainly in the utmost degree vexations—more especially 
os I knew not even whether or not I was on the right road. 
Now I sincerely lamented my rash conduct in dismissing the 
servant that my wife, in her loving kindness, had sent after 
me, and was obliged to acknowledge that my present diffi¬ 
culties were only a well-deserved punishment. The dark¬ 
ness, which had by this time grown quite opaque, obliged me 
to dismount and lead my horse by the bridle, otherwise I had 
no chance of avoiding the branches, from which I had 
already received many severe blows. In such manner my 
progress was of course very slow, and my hopes of reaching 
any habitation became always fainter; at last, however, I 
found myself once more on the clear level ground; I felt as 
if I had just then escaped from a prison; I could again 
mount my horse and ride along without dreading every 
moment to have my head knocked on my shoulders by a 
tree. 

The thunder-clouds, however, had always come nearer 
and nearer, the lightning dazzled me with its quivering 
flashes, the wind rose through the neighbouring wood in 
strange fitful blasts, which were regularly followed by a 
mysterious stitlness, augmenting the terrors of the hour; 
yet now my hopes were revived by a light gleaming in the 
distance, although, in order to approach it, 1 durst not spur 
my horse, for the thunder startled him, and I was obliged 
to use every precaution to avoid being unseated by a sudden 
plunge. 1 had by degrees come so near the light, that I 
could discern by its aid the building from which it emanated, 
but, to my great consternation, I perceived that I had gone 
quite astray, and was now on the property close to the very 
threshold of Antony Tredgold. Good counsel rose above 
fenr with a vengeance. Should I enter his house, or leave 
it ? My horse was tired, the storm raged unrelentingly, and 
I felt myself so much in want of that repose to which the 
hospitable mansion of an old friend invited me, while, on 
the other hand, the most alarming, even supernatural, 
warnings had announced that here, of all places in the 
world, I must not risk my personal safety. Perhaps, how¬ 
ever, my extreme want of food and rest would have made 
me decide on braving all dangers, if my horse had not shown 
a violent disinclination to proceed any further, and turned 
sharp round. This trifling circumstance put an end to my 
debate, and I resolved that I would rather pass the night in 
the forest than trust myself with a man whose character and 
mode of life were so very questionable. Accordingly, I 
took my way back towards the woods, leaving it to chance 
to bring me on the high road, or, if that might not be, I 
hoped to find some cottage or other place where I could at 
least obtain shelter from the rain, which now began to fall 
in large drops. I was glad when I reached the trees, 
which would afford me some protection, but new difficulties 
awaited me, for on the outskirts of the forest 1 did not think 
myself sufficiently secure against Tredgold’s people, and the 
thickets were so dense and entangled, that my horse could 
not be led through them, I forced a passage through the 
branches, however, but at every step these became more 
closely interwoven, and the ground was more uneven. 
Several times I had fallen over the roots of trees, my face 
and hands bled from the scratches I had received, and my 
strength was nearly exhausted. At last I heard a rushing 
noise of water, as from a mill-race, whence I concluded 
that J was near to some habitation, and redoubled my 
exertions to reach it if possible ; but as it was in vain to 
think of bringing my horse any farther, I tied him by the 
bridle to a tree, took off the portmanteau, which I threw 
across my shoulders, and fastened by the straps round my 
neck. My route was now very hazardous: I had to 
clamber over great trunks of trees and fragments of rock, 
had to struggle through deep places, where I was often 
so hemmed in by thickets of brushwood, that I could neither 
get backwards or forwards, till I nearly lost all courage. 
Add to these hindrances the frightful thunder-storm, and the 
terror that I might be struck down by lightning, attracted 
by the steel clasps of my portmanteau, my condition was 
indeed most grievous, but after long persevering labour, I 
came to the edge of a declivity, under which the rivulet 
rushed. I followed its course, not without imminent danger 
of tumbling in headlong, and found my conjectures eon- 


firmed that there was a mill there. A gleam of lightning 
showed me a large building of that description, but the 
ruinous sluice over which the water now played idly, proved 
that it was in disuse, therefore, probably, there was no in¬ 
habitants. 

{To be continued.) 


©arittus. 


A Perfect Wife. —A perfect wife resembles that favour¬ 
ite liquor of the mule s ex, punch. Well made punch is 
neither too strong nor too weak, too sweet nor too sour, but 
a judicious compound of all contradictious. Different 
palates, indeed, and constitutions, are suited by different 
proportions ; but some mixture there must be for every one. 
The spirit may be considered as representing intellectual 
vigour, and knowledge of important subjects. A blue¬ 
stocking lady, therefore, is a strong dram of brandy, which 
most gentlefolks don’t like at all, or only a very little on 
rare occasions. The water corresponds to ordinary chat 
about passing occurrences of the day. This by itself is 
insipid, and ouly serves to quench the thirst we feel for 
social intercourse—for talking and hearing; but it is a good 
vehicle for something more agreeable. The sugar, of 
course, represents kindness, endearments of every sort, and 
not the least, flattery. A great deal of it, by itself, is cloying 
to the lost degree; but it is a most acceptable addition to 
the other ingredients. And the lemon juice answers to the 
opposition, contradiction, reproach, sarcasm, and everything 
that gives a pungent acidity to one's intercourse, and takes 
off the flatness of it. 

An old lady said her husband was very fond of peaches, 
and that was his only fault. “ Fault, madam,” said one, 
“ how can you call that a fault f* “ Why, because there ore 
different ways of eating them, sir. My husband takes them 
in the form of brandy /” 

Knighthood. —When Lord Sandwich was to present 
Admiral Campbell, he told him that probably the King would 
knight him. The admiral did not much relish the honour. 
“ Well, but,” said Lord Sandwich, perhaps Mrs. Campbell 
wonld like it." “ Then, let the King knight Air,” answered 
the rough seaman. 

The Curse of Scotland—Why the Nine of Diamonds 
is so called. —When I was a child, (now about half a cen¬ 
tury ago,) my father used to explain the origin of the nine 
of diamonds being called “ The Curse of Scotland,”—thus: 
that it was “ The Cross of Scotland,” which, in the Scotch 
pronunciation, had become “ curse.” St. Andrew is tbs 
patron saint of Scotland; he suffered on a cross, not of the 
usual form, but like the letter X, which has since been com¬ 
monly called a St. Andrew’s cross; it was supposed that the 
similarity of the nine of diamonds to this form occasioned 
it being so called.— From a Correspondent . 

Spobting “ Face.” —Mr. Gurney (Mrs. Fry’s father) was 
a strict preserver of his game. Upon one occasion, when 
walking in his park, he heard a shot fired in a neighbouring 
wood; he hurried to the spot, and bis naturally placid temper 
was considerably ruffled on seeing a young officer, with a 
pheasant at his feet, deliberately reloading his gun. As the 
young man, however, replied to his rather worm expressions 
by a polite apology, Mr. Gurney’s warmth was somewhat 
allayed; but he coi.1.1 not refrain from asking the intruder 
what he would do if he caught a mau trespassing on his 
premises. “ I would ask him to luncheon,” was the reply. 
The serenity of this impudence was not to be resisted. 

A man who had purchased a pair of new 6hoes finding the 
road to be rather a rough one, concluded to put the shoes 
under his arm, and walk home barefooted. After a while, 
he stabbed his great toe, taking the nail off as “ clear as a 
whistle." “ How lucky,” he exclaimed ; “ what a tremendous 
lick that would have been for the shoes!” 

A witticism describes Lord John Russell a9 “the Widow’s 
Mite that was cast into the Treasury,” —founded on the fact 
of his Lordship having twice married a widow. 

Suppose a fellow who has nothing marries a gal who has 
nothing; is her things bis’n, orris his her*u, or is bis'n and 
herin her a ? A nice qitesiribn to decide, that. 
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FROBLEM No. 3. 
BLACK. 


A Shopkeeper’s Thief-o-Meter .—The following device roust win 
the palm for ingenuity in detecting the secret thoughts and the 
hidden vices of customers“ In order to prove and profit by the 
probation of the frequenters, I procured a newly-coined half sove¬ 
reign, and, with a particle of gum, affixed it to t^e Inside of the 
top of the glass show-case, upon the counter. In such a manner 
that It appeared to be lying on the outer surface; an* by frequently 
obaerviag the conduct of customers on .various occasions, I was 
enabled to determine with a very cdnilderabTb degree'of certainty, 
whoso intentions were upright and whose the opposite. It was no less 
strange than alarming to note the number of tbope who attempted, by 
various strategy, to appropriate it to thi^r ovqi use, • Npw a lady 
would carefully lav her handkerchief upon the cafe, immediately 
over the coveted coin, and on removing it cautiously with her thumb 
and finger, nip that portion of it supposed to contain the prize. 
Another would cover the spot with her muff, and while pretending 
to examine some article with one hand, endeavour te secure the 
little innocent with the other. Some would anxiously inquire for 
goods on the shelves behind, to divert attention from the object of 
their cupidity. Some scrupulously emptied their purses when 
making payment, immediately over and around the unsuspecting 
little coin, that in the gathering up again it might be harvested. 
The chagrin painted on the countenance of each individual furnished 
an infallible guarantee of the intent, and exposed an amount of 
latent villany absolutely startling to the beholder. But the scheme 
was rather to-) expensive to be afforded long. I observed that those 
who had been unsuccessful ever after avoided the shop.” 

A locomotive engine is composed of no fewer than 3,410 pieces all 
of which are fashioned and forged by their own particular artificers, 
and the whnlo of which, as Mr. Stephenson once ex pres ed it, “must 
be put together as carefully as a watch.” 


CORFK CASTLE. 


The Dorsetshire coast, at its eastern extremity, is indented 
by a bay which forms the safe and capacious harbour of Poole. 
The entrance is ouly about a quarter of a mile in width; a 
neck of land from the isle of Purbeck, called South Haven 
Point, and one from the mainland of Dorsetshire, called 
North Haven Point, projecting into the sea within this dis¬ 
tance of each other. The isle of Purbeck is, properly speak¬ 
ing, a peninsula, and forms part of the county of Dorsetshire; 
it is divided into nine parishes, aud several hamlets and 
villages. Corfe Castle is the only market-town. Previous 
to the passing of the act to amend the representation of the 
people in England and Wales, this place had returned two 
members to Parliament since the early part of the reign of 
Elizabeth. The town of Corfe Castle is of mean appearance, 
and presents no indication of present prosperity, or of pro¬ 
gressive improvement. The census of 1H.I1 shows that al¬ 
though there were at that time no uninhabited houses in 
the borough, there were also none that were in a course of 
building; that the number of inhabited houses was H>0, the 
nnraber of families occupying them 19*3, and the total popu 
latiou 9G0. The privilege of returning two members to 
Parliament, while towns containing ‘-200,000 inhabitants were 
denied the power of electing representatives, being incon¬ 
sistent and incompatible with the times, Corfe Castle was 
disfranchised under the Reform Act; and being destitute of the 
proper elements of self-government, its corporate character 
also is no longer recognised. 

„ The castle is on the north side of the town, on a steep 
eminence, and a bridge of four high and narrow arches, which 
j* thrown across a deep moat, now dry, connects it with the 
town. Edward the Martyr was stabbed at the gate of this 
castle, by order of his mother-in-law, who, with her son, then 
‘ibhabited it. It has been a place of considerable strength, 
and from its positiou on the southern coast, was doubtless 
regarded as of great importance to the protection of the 
kingdom. The castle was most probably the precursor of 
the town. 


In the Bank of England not fewer than 60 folio volumes, or 
ledgers, are daily filled with writing in keeping the accounts! To 
produce these 60 volumes, the paper having been previously manu¬ 
factured elsewhere, eight men, three steam presses, and two hand 
presses, are continually kept going within the Bank! In the copper¬ 
plate printing department 28,000 bank notes arc thrown off daily, 
and so accurate is the number indicated by machinery that to 
purloin a single note without detection is an impossibility. 
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*** “ The Labour Question” will be continued In onr next. 

’A rthur.— Declined. . ' 

R. 8. V’s suggestion shall meet with attention. . _____ 

J. Andrews*—-P erpetual motion is a motion proposed to ** 

plbhed by a self-acting machine. Sir William Congreve tried m 
construct a clock which would go-h* prlnciple-for ever , but 
gravity stopped him. _.. „ 
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THE LABOUB QUESTION. 

AN EXPOSITION OP THE SOCIAL CONDITION OP THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


NO. III.—CHEAP LODGING-HOUSES. 

^HE exposition of the labouring classes, 
aud. review of their social condition, 
would have been incomplete, unless the 
Commissioner had included in his 
scheme a searching inquiry into the 
I Ojs \ inner life of a yet lower grade than 
) i the ill-paid artizan. For however dis¬ 
tressing our revelations may yet have 
been, we have still to probe the quick 
of. the imposthume. In the lower 
depths there is a deeper still, and 
beyond the needlewomen and the agricultural labourer, there 
is a class still more inviting to a pure and enlightened 
benevolence, although to one actuated by a lesser motive it 
would be difficult to overcome the inevitable disgust that would 
attend a personal survey of their condition. The following 
are pictures of what we dare hardly call the Domestic 
Ecoxomt of the Casual Labourer. Their daguerreotype 
truth alone can give an interest to the recital of such a mass 
of misery:— 



“ At length we reached the lodgingrhou9e.. It .was night when 
I had first visited the place, and all. now was pew to me .i The 
entrance was through a large pair of green gates,‘.wlrich gave it 
somewhat the appearance.of.a stable-yard.- .Over the kitchen 
door there , hung a clothes-line, on. which was a wet shfrt.arid a 
pair of ragged canvas trousers, ;brown .with tar. i Entering the 
kitchen, we found it so full of smoke, that the sun's rays, which 
shot slantingly down through a broken tile in the roof, looked 
like a shaft of light cut through the fog. The flue of the 
chimney stood out from the bare brick wall like a buttress, 
and was black all the. way up with the smoke; the beams 
which hung down from the roof, and ran from wall to wall, 
were of the same colour; and in the centre, to light the room, 
was a rude iron gas-pipe, such as are . used at night, when, the 
streets arc turned up. The floor was uuboorded, and a wooden 
seat projected from the wall all round the room. In front 
of this was ranged a series of tables, on which lolled dozing 
men. A number of inmates was grouped around the fire, some 
kneeling, toasting herrings, of which the place smelt strongly; 
others, without shirts, seated on the ground close beside it, 
for warmth; and others drying the ends of cigars they had 
picked up in the streets. As we entered, the men rose ; and 
never was so motley and so ragged an assembly seen. Their 
hair was matted like flocks of wool, and their chins were grimy 
with their unshorn beards. Some were in dirty smock-frocks, 
others in old red plush waistcoats, witli long sleeves; one was 



INTERIOR OF A THREEPENNY LODGING HOU8E. 
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dressed in an old shooting-jacket, with large wooden buttons, a 
second in a sailor’s bine flannel shirt, and a third, a mere boy, 
wore a long camlet coat, which reached to his heels, and the 
ends of the sleeves hanging over his hands. The features of the 
lodgers wore a very kind expression; one lad was positively 
handsome, and there was a frankness in his face and a straight¬ 
forward look in his eye that strongly impressed me with a sense 
of his honesty, even though I was assured he was a confirmed 
pickpocket. The young thief who had brought back the 11 £d. j 
change out of the 1#. that bad been entrusted to him on the 
preceding evening was far from prepossessing, now that I could 
see him better. His cheek-bones were high, while his hair, cut 
dose to the top, with a valance of locks, as it were, left hanging 
in front, made me look upon him with no slight suspicion. On 
the form at the end of the kitchen was one whose squalor and 
wretchedness produced a feeling approaching to awe. His 
eyes were sunk deep in his head, his cheeks were drawn in, and 
his nostrils pinched with evident want, while his dark, stubby 
beard gave a grimness to his appearance that was almost 
demoniac; and yet there was a patience in his look that was 
almost pitiable. His clothes were black, and shiny at every 
Ibid with grease, and his coarse shirt was so brown with long 
wearing, that it was only by close inspection you could see 
that it had been a checked one; on his fret he had a pair of 
lady’s side-laced boots, the toes of which had been cut off, so 
that he might get them on. I never beheld so gaunt a picture 
of famine. To this day the figure of the man haunts me. The 
dinner had been provided for thirty, but the news of the treat 
had spread, and there was a muster of fifty. We hardly knew 
how to act. It was, however, left to those whose names had 
been taken down as being present on the previous evening to say 
what should be done, and the answer from one to all was, that 
the new comers were to share the frast with them. The dinner 
was then half portioned out in an adjoining out-house into 
twenty-five platefhls—the entire stock of crockery belonging to 
the establishment numbering no more—and afterwards handed 
into the kitchen through a small window, to each party, as his 
name was called out. As the hungry man received his plate, 
he hurried to the seat behind the bare table, and commenced 
tearing the meat asunder with his fingers, for knives and forks 
were unknown there. Some, it is true, used bits of wood like 
skewers, but this seemed almost like affectation in such a place; 
others sat on the ground, with the plate of meat and pudding 
on their laps, while the beggar boy, immediately on receiving his 
portion, danced along the room, whirling the plate round on his 
thumb as he went, and then, dipping his nose in the plate, 
seised a potato in his mouth. I must confess the sight of the 
hungry crowd, gnawing their food, was fkr from pleasant to con¬ 
template, so while the dinner was being discussed, I sought to 
learn from those who remained to be helped how they had 
fallen to so degrading a state. A sailor had assured me he had 
been robbed of his mariner's ticket, that he could not procure 
another under 18#., and not having as many pence, he was unable 
to obtain another ship. What could he do ? he said; he knew no 
trade; he could only get employment occasionally as a labourer 
at the docks, and this was so seldom, that if it had not been for 
the few things he had, he must have starved outright. The 
good-looking youth I have before spoken of wanted but 81. 10#. 
to get back to America; he had worked his passage over here, 
had fallen into bad company, been imprisoned three times for 
picking pockets, and was heartily wearied of his present oourse. 
He could get no work. In America he would be happy, and 
among his friends again. I spoke to the gentleman who had 
brought me to the spot, and who knew them all well. His 
answers, however, gave me little hope. The boy whose face 
seemed beaming with innate frankness and honesty had been 
apprenticed by hint to a shoe-stitcher; but no, ha preferred 
vagranoy to work. I could have sworn he was a trustworthy 
lad, and shall never believe in looks again.” 

The Commissioner of the Morning Chronicle goes on to 
observe:—“ Knowing that this lodging house might be taken as 
a sample of the class now abounding in London, and, moreover, 
having been informed by those who had made the suhiect their 
peculiar study, that the characters generally congregated there 
constituted a fair average of the callings and habits pf those 
who resort to the low lodging-houses of London, I was determined 
to avail myself of the acquaintances I had made in this quarter, 
in order to arrive at some more definite information upon these 
places than had yet been made public. I deal with the olass of 
houses, and not with any particular bouse, be it understood. 

" The lodging-house to which I more particularly allude makes 
up as many as eighty-four bunks or beds, for which 2d. per night 
is oharged. For this sum, the parties lodging there for the 
night are entitled to the use of the kitchen for the following day. 
In this a fire is kept all day long, at which they are allowed to 
cook their food. The kitchen opens at five in the morning, and 
closes at about eleven at night, after which hour, no fresh 


lodger is taken in; and all those who slept in the house the 
night before, but who have not sufficient money to pay for their 
bed, at that time are turned out. Strangers, upon arriving in 
the course of the day, must procure a tin ticket by paying 2d. 
at the wicket in the office, previous to being allowed to enter the 
kitchen. The kitchen is about forty feet long by fifteen fret 
wide. The sleeping-room is about forty-eight feet deep by 
forty fret wide. The bunks are each about seven feet long and 
one foot ten inches wide, and the grating on which the straw 
mattrass is placed is about twelve inches from the ground. The 
wooden partitions between the bunks are about four feet high; 
the coverings are a leather or a rug, but leathers are generally 
preferred. Of these bunks there are five rows, of about twenty- 
four feet deep, two rows being placed head to head, with a gang¬ 
way between each of such two rows, and the other row against 
the wall. The average number of persons sleeping in this house 
of a night is sixty. Of these, there are generally about thirty 
pickpockets, ten street beggars, a few infirm old people, who 
subsist occasionally upon parish relief, and occasionally upon 
charity, ten or fifteen dock labourers, about the same number of 
low and precarious callings, such as the neighbourhood affords, 
and a few persons who have been in good circumstances, but 
who have been reduced, from a variety of causes. At one time, 
there were as many as nine persons lodging in this house who 
subsisted by picking up dogs' dung out of the streets, getting 
about 5s. for every basketful. The earnings of one of these men 
were known to average 9#. a week. There are generally lodging 
in the house a few bone-grubbers, who pick up bones, iron, rags, 
&c., out of the streets. Their average earnings arc about 1#. 
per day. There are several mud-larks, or youths who go down 
-to the water-side when the tide is out, to see whether any article 
of value has been left upon the bank of the river. The person 
supplying this information to me, who was for some time resident 
in the house, has seen brought home by these persons a drum of 
figs at one time, and a Dutch cheese at another. These were 
sold in small lots or slices to the other lodgers. The sanitary 
state of these houses is very bad ; not only do the lodgers gene¬ 
rally swarm with vermin, but there is little or no ventilation to 
the sleeping-rooms, in which sixty persons of the foulest habits 
usually sleep every night. There are no proper washing 
utensils, neither towels, nor basins, nor wooden bowls. There 
are one or two buckets, but these are not meant for the use of 
the lodgers, but for cleaning the rooms. The lodgers never 
think of washing themselves. The cleanliest among them will 
do so in the bucket, and^ then wipe themselves with their pocket- 
handkerchiefs, or the tails of their shirts. According to the 
report of the Constabulary Force Commissioners, there were in 
the metropolis, in 1889, 221 of such houses as the one at present 
described, and each of these houses harbouring daily, upon an 
average, no less than eleven of such characters as the foregoing, 
making in all a total of 2481 vagrants and pickpockets sheltered 
by the proprietors of the low lodging-houses in London. The 
above twopenny lodging-house has, on an average, from sixty 
to seventy persons sleeping in it nightly, yielding an income of 
3L per week. The threepenny lodging-houses in the same 
neighbourhood average from fifteen to twenty persons per night, 
and produce a weekly total of 20#. to 25s. profit, the rent of the 
houses at the same time bring only 6#. to C#. per week.” 


A TRICK OF SOUTHEYS UNCLE. 


When it was found (we are told) impossible to make 
anything of him by education, he was left to himself, and 
passed more time in the kitchen than in the parlour, because 
he stood in fear of his step-father. There he learnt to chew 
tobacco and to drink. Strange creature as he was, I think 
of him very often, often speak to him, quote some of his odd 
apt sayings, and have that sort of feeling for his memory, 
that he is one of the persons whom I should wish to meet 
in the world to oome. The man of whom he learnt the 
use, or rather the abuse, of tobacco, was a sottish servant, 
^s ignorant as a savage of everything .which he ought to 
have known—that is to say, of everything which ought to 
have been taught him. My mother, when a very little girl, 
reproved him once for swearing. “For shame, Thomas," 
she said; “you should not say such naughty words; for 
shame! Say your prayers, Thomas!" “ No, Missey,” said 
the poor wretch; “ I shan’t; I shan’t say my prayers; l 
never said my prayers in all my life, Missey; and 1 shan’t 
begin now.” My uncle William (the squire he wa9 called 
in the family) provoked him dangerously once. He was 
dozing beside the fire, with his hat on, which, as is still the 
custom among the peasantry, (here in Cumberland at least,) 
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he always wore in the house. You,perhaps, are not enough 
acquainted with the mode of chewing tobacco, to know that, 
in vulgar life, a quid commonly goes through two editions ; 
and that after it has been done with it is taken out of the 
mouth, and reserved for a second regale. My unde 
William, who had learned the whole process from Thomas, 
and always faithfully observed it, used to call it, in its 
intermediate state, an old soldier. A sailor deposits, or, if 
there be such a word, (and if there is not, there ought to 
be,) reposits it in his tobacco box. I have heard my 
brother Tom say, that this practice occasioned a great 
dislike in the navy to the one and two-pound notes; for 
when the men were paid in paper, the tobacco-box served 
them for purse or pocket-book in lack of anything better, 
and notes were often rendered illegible by the deep stain of 
a wet quid. Thomas’s place for an old soldier between two 
campaigns, while he was napping and enjoying the narcotic 
effects of the first mastication, was the brim of his hat; 
from whence the squire, on this oecasion, stole the veteran 
quid, and substituted in its place a dead- mouse, just taken 
from the trap. Presently the sleeper, half wakening without 
unclosing his eyes, and half stupified, put up his hand, and 
taking the mouse with a finger and thumb, in which the dis¬ 
criminating sense of touch had been blunted by coarse work 
and unclean habits, opened his mouth to receive it, and, 
with a slow sleepy tongue, endeavoured to accommodate it 
to its usual station, between the double teeth and the oheek. 
Happening to put it in head-fbremost, the hind legs and 
the tail hung out, aud a minute or more was spent in Vain 
endeavours to lick these appendages in, before he perceived 
in the substance, consistence, and taste, something alto¬ 
gether unlike tobocoo. Boused, at the same time, by a 
laugh which could no longer be suppressed, and discovering 
the trick which had been played, he started up in a furious 
rage, and, seizing the poker, would have demolished the 
squire for this (practical jest, if he had not provided retreat 
by having the doors open, and taking shelter where Thomas 
could not, or dared not, follow him .—Life and Correspond¬ 
ence of Southey. 


TALE OF A WATER DOG. 


A very extraordinary and unprecedented occurrence took 
place on board the Ayrshire, a ship belonging to Mr. Warren, 
of Houndsditch, on her homeward voyage from Calcutta in 
May last. Shortly after the ship had crossed the line, 
Captain Browne, the roaster, had occasion to pull at a rope 
passing through a block which was badly secured with some 
rope yarn. Whilst tugging at the rope, the block gave way, 
and his own impetus suddenly carried him over the side. A 
noble Newfoundland dog, which was a great favourite on 
board, with the generous instinct natural to Its species, 
jumped in to its master’s rescue, and seizing him by the 
collar, brought him in safety alongside, when both were 
hoisted on board. It was only then that the danger to which 
the captain and his brave deliverer had been subjected 
became fully evident. A huge shark which had been playing 
for some time about the ship watching for windfalls, hod 
marked the captain for its prey, and was making towards 
him just as his four-footed deliverer bounded to his assist¬ 
ance. They did not, however, escape altogether unscathed, 
for just os they were getting up the side, their voracious 
assailant bit away half of the poor dog’s tail. The gratitude 
of the captain for his double escape will be better felt than 
described, effected, os it was, in so providential a manner. 

# Friendship hath the skill and observation of the best phy¬ 
sician, the diligence and vigilance of the best nurse, and the 
tenderness and patience of the best mother. 

A science succinctly summed up in the profound exhor¬ 
tation of the American philosopher: “ Bear up your lads 
hardy, and like noils; they'll not only go through the world, 
but you may clench ’em on t’other side.” 

No man, however guilty, should be judged without a fair 
trial before a jury. But, under the existing law, no guilty 
man can have such a trial, unless he add falsehood to his 
offence. 


THE NEW ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


No sooner had the failure of Sir James Boss, in his search 
after the expedition under Franklin, become known, than 
the Government appear to have concluded that no further 
success could attend the inquiry, if prosecuted by way of 
Baffin’s Bay. It was then determined to enter the Arctio 
Regions from the Pacific, through Behring’s Straits; and 
for that purpose the Enterprise and Investigator have just 
left our shores. It is to be hoped, from the superior equip¬ 
ment of these vessels, that they may succeed in doing that 
which the Plover, though dispatched two years. 6ince, has 
yet been unable to accomplish in that quarter. Upon this 
subject our contemporary, the Athenceum , makes the follow¬ 
ing interesting observations:— 

“ Once more, an Expedition has sailed, by direction of the 
Admiralty, to bring relief, it is hoped, to—or, at the worst, 
to solve the problem of—the long-lost Arctic voyagers. The 
interest which this new adventure represents is one which 
the late disappointment has but deepened; and it is important 
to see that this interest, while it expresses itself strongly, 
expresses itself also wisely by this form of its utterance. 

The new Expedition, our readers know, takes different 
ground from that which has been hitherto followed for the 
same objects. It consists of the Enterprise and Investigator, 
which were lately under the command of Sir James Boss in 
the Arctic Seas; and the new oommander, Capt. Colliitson, 
is directed to enter Behring’s Straits, and proceed to the 
west uf Melvins Island,—where, in the opinion of Sir James 
Ross, and other eminent Arctic officers, traces of 8ir John 
Franklin will be met with. It is argued by these authorities, 
that as no vestige of the Erebus and Terror was discovered 
during the late Expedition of Sir James Boss, which 
penetrated Barrow’s Straits os far as Cape Bunny,—therefore, 
those ships must have mode a great westing, and be now (if 
in existence) frozen up in a longitude of at least 110 degrees 
west. 

During a visit which we paid last week to the Enterprise 
and Investigator, we learned that they have suffered scarcely 
any injury from the terrible pressure of the ice to which they 
were subjected during their late voyage. This proves their 
strength of build; and now that they have undergone thorough 
over-hauling and refitting, they leave our shores in the best 
possible condition for voyaging in the Arctic Seas. Accumu¬ 
lated experience has shown that the auxiliary power of steam 
applied to boats is not as useful as was anticipated,—while 
its excessive weight is a serious evil; consequently, the 
launches attached to the Enterprise and Investigator are 
unprovided with steam machinery. Some curious experi¬ 
ments have, however, been performed to test the power of 
steam jets on ice. Six blocks of ice, each inches thick, 
and a yard square, were placed over each other,—making 
altogether a thickness of about 14 inches. A flexible hose, 
an inch and a half in diameter, was adjusted to a steam-boiler 
in Woolwich Dockyard, and a jet of steam was directed upon 
the block of ice. With a pressure of about 501b. to the 
square inch, the entire substance was severed in about fifty- 
five seconds. As the ships are provided with boilers for the 
purpose of melting snow, it would, of course, be practicable 
to generate steam, and use it in the above manner; but as 
the fuel of each ship is necessarily limited to 100 tons of 
coal, and as the ice to be operated on in the Arctic regions 
is of enormous thickness, it is not to be expected that any 
beneficial results can arise out of these experiments. 

Each vessel carries a mu oh larger quantity of gunpowder 
than has heretofore been supplied to Arctic ships; it being 
supposed that it may be employed with great success in 
blasting the ice, instead of the old and tedious process of 
sawing. We should have thought that gun-cotton might 
be used with even greater advantage than powder for this 
purpose. 

It does not appear, so fa# as we can learn, that Lieut. 
Gale’s desire to take a bird’s-eye view from his balloon of 
the North Pole is likely to be gratified. There is no doubt* 
however, that an immense range of vision would be enjoyed 
by ascending even to the height of 1000 feet; and the density 
of the atmosphere in the Polar regions would greatly assist 
aeronautic operations, as a comparatively small amount 
of hydrogen would suffice. The safety of the aeronaut 
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THE ENTERPRISE AND INVESTIGATOR IN THE DOWNS. 



might be almost entirely insured by making the balloon 
captive. 

The ships now scut out are provisioned for three years. 
They are provided with forty ice sledges, and a vast number 
of ice saws, poles, hatchets, &c. The Enterprise, besides 
her captain, carries three lieutenants and sixty-six men ; and 
the Investigator, commanded by Commander M‘Clure—who 
was first lieutenant under Sir James Ross in his late 
expedition—carries two lieutenants, a mate, and sixty-five 
men. 

The ships will proceed to the Falkland Islands; where 
they will find a steamer to tow them through Magellan’s 
Straits,—thus avoiding the tedious difficulties of rounding 
Cape Horn. As soon as they have cleared the Straits, the 
officers and crews will receive double pay, which will be 
continued during their period of service. The vessels will 

touch at the Sand¬ 
wich Islands, to re¬ 
ceive fresh instruc¬ 
tions from the Ad¬ 
miralty; and should 
no intelligence 
have been received 
in the mean time of 
Sir John Franklin, 
they will then pro¬ 
ceed to Behring's 
Straits, and com¬ 
mence their search¬ 
ing operations.” 

A number of 
suggestions have 
been made to en¬ 
able the vessels to 
penetrate through 
the ice. Com¬ 
mander Smith sub¬ 
mitted to the Ad¬ 
miralty a plan for 
firing a grapnel, 
or anchor, several 
hundred yards 
costume of the crew. across the floes, 



and moving the vessels onwards by aid of the capstans. 
Others have proposed melting a portion of ice by steam, to 
allow of the centre places beiug drawn back to make room 
for the passage of the vessels; and there are a considerable 
number of 14-feet ice-saws put on board, to work, if re¬ 
quired, on the old plan. Lieutenant Gale has suggested the 
use of a balloon to reconnoitre for a far greater distance than 
can be done from the mastheads of the vessels. Others 
have suggested the simply flying of kites during favourable 
weather, which might be seen at a long distance by the 
missing voyagers, if they are still olive. A large kite could 
support a light in the night time, which would be easily 
distinguished from a star by its different degrees of eleva¬ 
tion as the kite osccuded and descended, or its different 
position, effected by the variation of the wind. Light 
rockets might also be sent up attached to the tail of a kite, 
to be discharged by 
a slow* match when 
run up to a high 
elevation, which, if 
successful, would 
give them a double 
or treble higher 
position at the 
time of explosion. 

It is satisfactory 
to know, that al¬ 
though many of 
the suggestions 
made are only the¬ 
oretical, the gallant 
officers on board 
the Enterprise and 
Investigator have 
paid every atten¬ 
tion to them, and 
will avail them¬ 
selves of all that 
has been stated, 
according to the 
means in their pow¬ 
er when any emer¬ 
gency takes place. _ 

COSTUME OF THE CREW, 
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DEATH OF LIEUTENANT WAGHORN, R.N. 

It is with much regret that we record the sudden and un¬ 
expected death of the gallant pioneer of the overland route 
to India, a few days ago, at his residence, Golden-square, 
Pentonville, in the 49th year of his age. 

Mr. Waghorn had but recently returned from Malta, where 
he had been residing 
a short time for the 
benefit of his health, 
which had been con 
siderably impaired by 
anxiety of mind, 
arising chiefly from 
pecuniary engage¬ 
ments contracted in 
his prosecution of the 
Trieste experiments 
in 1846, and which 
liabilities the devo¬ 
tion of all his means, 
and the sacrifice of 
his entire property, 
were inadequate to 
liquidate. 

Lieutenant Wag- 
horn passed some 
years of his eventful 
life as an officer in 
the service of the 
Hon. East India 
Company. In this 
severe school, the 
native energy of his 
comprehensive and 
ardent mind was fully 
developed. It often 
fell to his lot to pro¬ 
ceed from India to 
England, and expe¬ 
rience the extreme 
irksomeness, as well 
as great expense and 
danger, of a six- 
months’ voyage, and 
soon began to con¬ 
template the possi¬ 
bility of finding a more direct, economical, and expeditious 
course. To this purpose he devoted all his attention; and 
in the year 1829, his views ultimately attracted so much 
public notice, that he was selected by the Court of Directors 
to take out despatches, and report upon the route by the Red 
Sea. On his arrival at Bombay he received the thanks of 
the Governor-General in council for the successful accom¬ 
plishment of his duty. Since that period, the endeavours of 
this enterprising man to accomplish his object, by the forma¬ 
tion of establishments in Egypt for the passage of mails and 
passengers, have been unceasing. 

In 1845, Lieutenant Waghorn resolved to attempt the 
route to India by way of Trieste, considering there would be 
an actual saving of two hundred and forty miles over the 
usual way by Marseilles. He considered, too, that the saving 
of a mile, or the gaining of a minute, in so great an enter¬ 
prise, was of the utmost importance; and on the accomplish¬ 
ment of it iu the shortest possible time he set his heart. 

At the outset of this extraordinary expedition, he deter¬ 
mined that an experimental mail should be made up by his 
own agents, to accompany in part the regular mail—one to 
be despatched through the usual channels, by way of Mar¬ 
seilles ; the other taken by himself by way of Trieste. Every 
arrangement being completed, the Governor of Bombay ac¬ 
celerated his express sortie hours; it then proceeded per 
steamer to Aden, from Aden to Suez, from Suez to Cairo, and, 
onboard the little Nile steamer, to Alexandria; off Alex¬ 
andria on the 20th October, Lieut. Waghorn on board the 
Emperor , an Austrian steamer, received the mail at noon; 
and though a tempest was raging, instantly pursued his gal¬ 
lant course across the Mediterranean, a distance of 1167 
miles. Impeded by strong head-winds, his passage occupied 


six days and thirteen hours, instead of four days and twelve 
hours. At half-past one in the morning he landed at Dwina, 
about twelve miles beyond Trieste; from Dwiua he reached 
lnspruck, a city of the Tyrol, in twenty-seven and a half 
hours; his next place of destination was Kempten, and then 
rapidly leaving Ulm and Worms, he arrived at Brenschel. 

By railway he proceeded to Mannheim, then he tried to 

embark on the Rhine, 
intending to proceed 
to Cologne, but un¬ 
happily met with a 
disaster which sud¬ 
denly stopped his 
rapid progress. A 
Prussian vessel, ow¬ 
ing to the thickness 
of the fog, ran its 
bowsprit through the 
paddle - box of the 
steamer, breaking the 
gear of the engine, 
and rendering it use¬ 
less. Under these 
circumstances, Lieut. 
Waghorn resolved to 
land on the opposite 
shore, and to make 
his way to Cologne 
by the best means he 
could. 

By the courtesy of 
the Prussian and Bel¬ 
gian governments, he 
here found great fa¬ 
cilities of despatch, 
orders having been 
given that he should 
proceed, without 
stoppage, between 
the rates of forty and 
sixty miles per hour. 
He hastened on his 
way in a carriage 
driven by two engines. 
At 6 a.m. he reached 
Ostend, and crossing 
the Channel to Do¬ 
ver, arrived in London by the South-eastern railway in two 
hours and twenty minutes; and in a dark and foggy morn¬ 
ing, reached the Times office at twenty minutes past four, 
on the morniug of Friday, the fllst of October; in fourteen 
minutes more he was comfortably seated in bis office at Corn- 
hill,—having performed the entire journey in twenty-nine 
days and a half; and but for the extraordinary delays he 
encountered, would have been done in twenty-six days. 

The ordinary mail, via Marseilles, did not reach London 
till eleven o’clock on Saturday night, the 2nd of November. 

Independent of the main incidents of his history in con¬ 
nexion with the Indian overland enterprise, which has im¬ 
mortalized his name as one of the greatest practical bene¬ 
factors of the age, Lieut. Waghorn’s career had been a most 
extraordinary one, full of the strangest vicissitudes, and 
abounding in evidences of character in every way worthy of 
enduring commemoration. 

Of the pension lately awarded to him by government, 
Lieut. Waghorn lived but to receive only one quarter’s pay¬ 
ment; but we make no doubt that the same considerate 
feeling which originally prompted that grant to so eminent 
a public servant will suggest the propriety of its continuance 
to his widow, whose now straitened circumstances are prin¬ 
cipally attributable to her husband’s high-minded endeavours 
to discharge, in his private capacity, obligations incurred on 
the faith of what he believed to be a permanent retention of 
his services by the Executive and on behalf of the commu¬ 
nity. His death was occasioned by the general break-up of 
the system, though the wreck of his iron constitution, and his 
irrepressible energy, offered so great a resistance to the inroads 
of debility, that it was thought to the last he would rally, and 
his dissolution was attended with great pain and suffering. 
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(Continued from page 103.) 

On farther search, I discovered an old tottering bridge, 
leading across the mill-race, which I passed, and ran to¬ 
wards the building for shelter, while the rain fell in tor¬ 
rents. Suddenly, it occurred to me that this place might 
be the resort of robbers, in which case I should absolutely 
throw myself into their hands; but my fatigue was so great, 
that it overbalanced my apprehension. I fouud the door 
open (a sign that no one lived there); I groped about with 
great caution in the darkness, and advanced till I touched 
the platform of the inner mill-wheel, quite worn out, yet 
terrified by the thoughts of falling, perhaps, through a hole 
in the floor, or tumbling over some murdered victim. I 
seated myself, at last, in a corner, and resolved to wait 
there for daylight. Scarcely had I composed myself 
for rest, when a most overpowering sensa of horror 
came over me. What aould be the real history of 
this building, which stood so desolate and forsaken ? If 
robbers, as it seems, probably haunted the place, would I 
not certainly be found out, and murdered? What if the 
midnight spectre should again appear to me ? These, and 
other harassing thoughts,forced themselves oli toy mind; 
and I was the less able to combat them when, reclining on 
the floor, I became aware of a most detestable atmosphere, 
as if from a charnel house, which became so insupportable 
that I would have left my hiding-place if my fears had act 
rendered jne powerless. After I had remained for about on 
hour in this torment, voices were atatible at the doer; and 
as I had no doubt that the new Semers were banditti, my 
death seemed now irrevocably d ecr eed* I could hem that 
there was some wrangling among them as to the caase ed 
the door being found open; after Which, four men came id 
with a lantern, and bearing a sach the! W4i filled evidently 
with some cumbrous and heavy. W4L They drew near 
without observing me, lifted up some hea*4t in the flooring, 
and opened the sack. It contained the Woody corpse of a 
man, which they threw down under the fleer, then closed 
up the aperture as before. My hair now stood on end; 1 
shook os in an ague fit, and nearly fainted, for in addition 
to the other terrors of this scene, I recognised Tredgold’s 
eldest son among the murderers. “So much for that 
fellow,” said he, when they had thrown down the body; “ if 
we had met with E***** f (here he mentioned my name,) 
and disposed of him in the like manner, it would have been 
better worth our trouble.’* “I am afraid,” said another, 
“ we have no chance of seeing him to-night.” “ Well,” 
answered a third, “if he comes not to-night, he will to¬ 
morrow; at all events he shall not escape us.” Perhaps 
I had unconsciously made some noise, for the ruffian 
Tredgold remarked — “The door was left open; let »e 
search the house, that we may be sure no one is watching 
us.” The rest, however, were afraid; they alleged that it 
was no place to remain in longer than necessity required; 
and it was impossible that any one would venture to watch 
there unless it was some revengeful ghost. This cowardiee 
saved my life, for if in reality they hid searched the building, 
I must have been discovered, and my death was certain. At 
last they quitted this den of murder, and carefully locked the 
door. 

My feelings at that moment baffle every attempt to de¬ 
scribe them. How near I had been to destruction! I had 
just seen one murdered victim secreted, and heard that a 
like fate was destined for me. Even now I was by no 
means safe, for if by chance they discovered my horse, this 
would, doubtless, excite their suspicions; they would then 
come back and make a resolute search. If I could escape 
on the return of daylight was also uncertain; but these 
miserable apprehensions were increased to a nameless horror 
when I heard the murdered man beneath me groaning 
hideously, and rattling in his throat. I am certain that I 
heard him; he was murdered, indeed, far his wounds must 
have been mortal, but life was not yet extinct; the cold 
sweat stood on my forehead; my heart beat audibly; I had 
almost died; indeed, it seemed as if the night would never 
have an end; my senses were oonfused in delirium, and I 
almost doubted if I yet lived. 


At last the grey light of morning began to gleam through 
the broken roof, and hopes revived that I might moke my 
escape. As soon as I could clearly distinguish objects, I 
went to the door, but it was so thoroughly secured, that all 
my efforts to force it open were in vain. In searching 
through the building for some other outlet, I stumbled on 
the entrance to the pitfall into which the last victim bad 
been thrown. I lifted up the boards, and with indescribable 
abhorrence beheld eleven dead bodies, many of them already 
in the most frightful stages of corruption. Among these I 
was to have been deposited, and might be so still, if I did 
not succeed in gaining my liberty. After much trouble, I 
found another door, which yielded to a vehement effort. It 
led into a room in which there were many bloody dresses 
hung np against the wall. This apartment was lighted by 
a small window, of which I instantly broke the casement, 
and though at the risk of my neck, leaped out. Now, then, 
1 was at liberty, but still I had not my horse, nor, if he were 
found, did I know in what direction I should tide, in order 
to escape from those assassins. I retraced, as nearly as I 
could guess at it, my course of the preceding night, and 
baviug now the advantage of daylight to guide me through 
the thickets, discovered my faithful steed sooner than 1 ex¬ 
pected; a beaten cart-road also presented itself. I mounted, 
and trotted away with the utmost expedition. Though the 
scenes were quite new to roe, and I could not tell whither I 
went, yet chance for this time favoored my purpose; for, 
after riding about two miles, I reached a post station.^ Here, 
as soon as I had obtained some refreshment, I took a car¬ 
riage with extra horses, and drove as rapidly as possible to¬ 
wards B— ■■ . 1 reached home the same day, and on my 
arrival, had recourse to the director of police, before whom 
I made a circumstantial declaration of my adventures; 
whereupon he ordered a proper legal inquiry to be eom- 
aenced, and the same evening despatched one of his office**, 
With a band of soldiers, to Tredgold’s resident®. 

My wife was eteijoyed at my safe return, having felt the 
most unoonqwerable anxiety during the whole tiine of my 
absence; But my sufferings from that terrible night were 
not yet complete. I was attacked by a fever, which ended 
in very serious illness. My strength had been so severely 
tried by the excitement I had undergone, that extreme weak¬ 
ness and relaxation followed, and I must have perished but 
for the constant attention of a skilful physician, under whose 
management, after being six weeks confined, I felt myself 
once more in a coudition to leave my room. 

As soon as my health allowed of any exertion, I made a 
visit to the prison in whieh Tredgold was now secured. 
Notwithstanding his crimes, and the attack which he would, 
doubtless, have made on my life, I could not help looking 
on him with some degree of compassion, and wished to alle¬ 
viate his sufferings as far as the law would permit. How¬ 
ever, no sooner had I made my appearance than he began 
to rave like a madman, and broke out iuto the most horrible 
imprecations, as if he were determined to prove how unde¬ 
serving he was of that interest which I took in bis fete. In 
a few minutes I was obliged to leave him with aversion and 
disgust, but I begged the gaoler to obtain for me ait inter¬ 
view with Tredgotd’s youngest son, from whom I hoped to 
extract some information, as to his father’s crimes. The 
young man, when he saw me, was moved even to tears, and 
answered my inquiries with such candour, that on my return 
home I was able to set on paper what here follows, and 
whieh corresponds exactly with the records of the criminal 
court 

Antony Tredgold, at his commencement in trade, was ex¬ 
ceedingly active and prosperous; his income was competent; 
he lived within it, so that his fortune augmented, slewly in¬ 
deed, but securely, and his credit rose every year. By some 
unexpected windfalls, however, my capital increased so much, 
that I was able to extend my business to an extraordinary 
degree, and this excited his envy. Till then, we had always 
advanced on an equal footing, both as to our gains and our 
expenditure. Our credit and influence on ’Change were 
the same; and there was, in truth, no difference between our 
respective fortunes. But now these circumstances were 
completely changed. Never having been inclined to avarice, 
I did not deny myself any elegance or luxury which my re¬ 
sources now warranted. At length I considered a handsome 
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carriage and horses allowable; therefore indulged in the 
purchase of both. My first wife was perhaps more partial 
to fine dresses than was altogether commendable, but as we 
lived very happily together, 1 did not choose to run the risk 
of involving myself in domestic quarrels by crossing her 
harshly in this humour. 

(To be concluded in our next.) 

A SIGH FOR THE POOR. 

BY L. M. THORNTON, 

AUTHOR OF “ TUB CHILD’S APPEAL.” 

A sigh for the Poor, without shelter or friends, 

Exposed to the blast and the storm; 

A hand ever ready to ease their distress. 

And a heart that with pity beats warm. 

Oh, why is our lot not os abject as theirs ? 

Do we differ one jot in the mould? 

And why have we kindred, and riches, and health. 

And why are we screen’d from the cold ? 

Then a sigh for the Poor, without shelter or friends. 
Exposed to the blast and the storm; 

A hand ever ready to ease their distress. 

And a heart that with pity beats warm. 

Oh, I loathe the proud giver, who boasts of his deeds, 

And plays with the coin he bestows; 

But give me the one who is cheerful withal. 

Though a mite 'midst proftision he throws. 

True charity comes like the Widow of old, 

And not as the Rich men I ween ;— 

The one came in sympathy, shunning all gaze,— 

The others, alas I to be seen 1 

Then a sigh for the Poor, without shelter or friends, 
Exposed to the blast and the storm; 

A hand ever ready to ease their distress. 

And a heart that with pity beats warm. 

8, Fisher Gate, York.___ 

DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 

A correspondent recommends, on the ground of experience, that 
parties subject to cramp should “ sleep in their stockings.” Another 
correspondent has found the following to be an unfailing remedy: 
—“ Tie a bandage of flannel list, about an inch and a half or two 
inches in breadth, just below the knees, every night when going to 
bed. The length on each leg about one yard and a quarter.*' 

Yorks mas Pudding.— Put six tablespoonfols of flour into a basin, 
with six eggs, a pinch of salt, and a quarter of a pint of milk; mix 
well 'together with a wooden spoon, adding the remaining three- 
quarters of a pint of milk by degrees. You have previously set a 
•hallow tin dish under a piece of roasting beef before the fire. An 
hour before serving, pour in the batter, leaving it under the meat 
until quite set, and rather browned upon the top, when, turn the 
pudding over upon the dish you intend serving it upon, and again 
place it before the fire until the other side is rather browned, when 
it is ready to serve with the meat. This pudding is also very 
excellent baked under a small piece of beef of about five or six 
pounds. It la also frequently baked beneath a shoulder of mutton; 
also baked in an oven separate, (with a few spoonfuls of gravy 
added,) if the fire is not large enough.—M. 8oteb. 

A vert Dklicatb Calf’s Head. — First choose your head as thick 
and flat aa yon can, then plunge it into two gallons of water, which 
must be nearly boiling, in a pan on the fire; let your head remain 
about ten minutes, then take jt out by the ears, and after remaining 
a short time, scrape your hair off with the back of a knife without 
Injuring jour cheek, and pull your eyes out; break your Jawbone 
and saw your head in two without smashing your brains, which 
take out carefully; set it in cold water, to get clean and white; then 
pull out jour tongue, scrape and dry it, having previously boiled it 
with your head, which after two hours’ ebullition, will feel as soft as 
possible, when see that your head is in the centre of the dish; your 
tongue divided in two, and placed on each side of it: sharp sauce 
according to No. — is allowed to be served with either head or 
tongue.—M. Soter. 

Burning Water instead or Laup Oil.— The New York Sun has 
a letter from Worcbester Mass., in which the writer claims to have 
Invented and put in use an apparatus which separates the oxygen 
of which water is composed, and produces gases for lights. This it 
does at no other expense than that of the machinery—as no material 
but water Is used. The water is decomposed by a current of elec¬ 
tricity, evolved by the apparatus. The labour of five minutes, once 
In two hours in the day, in winding up the machine, is all that is 
required to produce two hundred and fifty cubic feet of gas. The 
expense of the machine is three hundred dollars, and it can be 
carried by a man under his arm. Such is the descriptifih of it 
Time will determine whether it is even so. 

A Cheat Substitute tor a Vapour Bath.— Take a piece of lime, 
about half the site of your closed hand, and wrap around it a wet 
cloth, sufficiently wrung to prevent water running from it—a dry 
cloth is to be several times wrapt around this; place one of these 
packets on each side, and by both thighs (a few inches from them) 
of the patient; an abundant humid neat is soon developed by the 
action of the water on the lime, which quickly induces copious per¬ 
spiration, the effect lasting for two hours at least. When sweating 
Is frilly established, the Time may be withdrawn, which is now 
reduced to a powder. In this way, neither copious drinks nor load¬ 
ing the bud with covering is required .—Qautte Medicate. 


‘Fariettea. 

A Rabee Show. —Show me the man who can quit the 
brilliant society of the young to listen to the kindly voice of 
age—who can hold cheerfril converse with one whom years 
hath deprived of its charms—show me the man who would 
no more look rudely at the poor girl in the village, than at 
the elegant and well-dressed lady in the saloon—show me 
the man who treats unprotected maidenhood as he would the 
heiress surrounded by the powerful protection of rank, riches, 
and family^—show me the man who would abhor the liber¬ 
tine's jibe, who shuns as a blasphemer the tr&ducer of his 
mother's sex—who scorns, as he would a coward, the ridi- 
culer of woman's foibles, or the exposer of womuuly reputa¬ 
tion—show me that man who never forgets for fin instant, 
the delicacy, the respect that is due to woman, as woman, iu 
any condition or class—show me snch a man, end you show 
me a gentleman—nay, you show me better, you shall show 
me a true Christian. 

An Englishman's last friend is thr Tax-gatherer. 
—His wife may leave him, his family disown hiui, his chil¬ 
dren run away from him, his best friends aud worst ac¬ 
quaintances avoid him, but the Tax-gatherer follows him 
wherever he goes, even to the grave. It must be most flat¬ 
tering to an Englishman's pride that poor as he may be, he 
has always one friend that takes care of him, and who will 
call without the smallest ceremony, and share his last penny 
loaf. Solitude and selfishness cannot exist iu England, for 
no man can live independent of the Tax-gatherer. His ex¬ 
istence is a partnership drawn up for life, between the 
Government and himself, in which the former takes what it 
likes, and the latter gives more than he likes. In short, 
every Englishman may be said to possess two shadows—his 
own genuine, true-born shadow, and the Government pre¬ 
sentation shadow; bnt there is this difference between the 
two, that, whereas his own shadow merely walks after him, 
the Government shadow walks into him if it is not paid the 
moment it runs after him.— Punch. 

American Eloquence. —“What, Mr. Speaker, what 
shall I say to my constituents?” exclaimed a wrathful 
member of Congress, on the passing of a bill to which he 
was utterly opposed. “What shall I say?” lie repeated; 
but found it impossible to get beyond the interrogatory. 
“ Tell them,” replied the waggish Speaker, “ that you tried 
to make a speech, but couldn’t.” 

A puffing schoolmaster asked poor Tam, a kind of natural 
of his village, “ how long a man might live without briuns ?*’ 
Tam, layiug hold of the dominie's button, and gazing for a 
few moments in his face, asked, “ How long hoe ye lived, 
dominie ?” 

Classical Hodge-podge. —The Builder says,—In the 
same manner that Scotch architects mingled styles, Scotch 
poetical epitaph makers adopted mixed languages. Here are 
specimens:— 

“ Here lies the Laird of Lundle, 

Sic transit gloria mundl.” 

“ Hicjacet Johannes Spends, 

Qjraa biggit this Kirk-yaird Dyke at bis ain expenses.** 

Angels on the tramp. —A vagrant called at a house on 
a Sunday, aud begged for some cider. The lady refused to 
give him any, and he reminded her of the oft-quoted remark, 
that she “ might entertain an angel unawares.” “ Yes,” 
said she, “but angels don’t go about drinking eider on 
Sundays!” 

“ Don't, dear,” said Mr9. Partington to a child playing with 
a powder-horn, “ don't touch the pesky thing, for it. may go 
off, and then you'll get burnt, as the poor little boy did that 
got blowed up by a pound of shot." 

How many Miles a Printer’s Hand Travels. — 
Although a printer may be setting all day, yet in his own 
way he is a great traveller, or at least his hand is, as we 
shall prove. A good printer will set 8000 ems a day, or 
about 24,000 letters. The distance travelled over by his 
hand will average about one foot per letter, going to the 
boxes in whieh they are contained, and of course returning, 
making two feet every letter he sets. This would make a 
distance each day of 48,000 feet, or a little more than nine 
miles; and in the oourse of a year, leayiug out Sundays, 
that member travels about 8000 miles! 
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IFFLEY CHURCH, OXON. 

Probably there is not a better specimen extant of a 
parochial church of the Norman period, than that of Iffley ; 
and, fortunately, whatever alterations have been introduced, 
which huppily are very few, and are confined principally to 
insertions of windows, have not destroyed the original cha¬ 
racter of the building, while they afford an opportunity of 
viewing at one glance a specimen of each style of Gothic 
architecture that followed the Norman. It stands upon the 
banks of the Thames, about two miles from the city of 
Oxford, and, viewed in connexion with an old water null at 
the foot of a rising ground, forms a most picturesque object 
from the river. The church consists of a nave anil chancel, 
which are separated by a large square tower. The tower is 
low yet massive. The most striking feature of a Norman 
edifice is invariably its elaborately carved doorways ; and in 
these Iffley is peculiarly rich. The western door is the 
finest, and has long been known aud admired by antiquaries. 
It is large and has a bold circular arch, caned with the zig¬ 
zag aud other ornaments; the outer arch has a double row 
of grotesque heads, and one of animals above. These 
carvings are rude in style, but possess on the whole much 
grandeur of effect. The doorways on the northern and 
southern sides are also considerably enriched. The southern 
is singular, but far less beautiful than the western doorway. 
On each side of it are two pillars, with the usual Norman 
ornaments, but all differing from each other—they support a 
circular enriched arch. The interior of the edifice is pecu¬ 
liarly characteristic, and presents a remarkably venerable and 
sombre appearance, becoming so early a relic of “ hoar anti¬ 
quity.” The font in the church is also Norman, and one of 
the most perfect of its period. In the churchyard is a yew 
tree, with a trunk of enormous girth ; near this are the re¬ 
mains of a cross, which lias suffered much from the effects 
of time and ill usage. Looked at from the churchyard, the 
appearance of the church is very picturesque, especially when 
the huge dark mass of the yew, and the dilapidated cross 
beside it, are in the foreground. The precise date of its 
erection is unknown. Wartou, in his “ History of Kidding- 
ton,’’ 9 tates it to have been built by a Bishop of Lincoln in 
the twelfth century, but he gives no authority for his state¬ 
ment. All that is really ascertainable is, that it was in 
existence iu 1189. In 1217 it belonged to the Black Canons 
of Kenilworth. Its great antiquity is therefore clear, apart 
from the evidence afforded by its style, and fortunately it has 
escaped without any remarkable injury. 


No cloud can overshadow the true Christian, but his faith will 
discover a rainbow in it. 

No endowments of the mind are a sufficient justification for pride. 

Another mammoth cave has been discovered in Kentucky, about 
twelve miles distant from the celebrated one. It has already been 
penetrated five miles, where it was still extending, and it will 
probably prove the largest cave in the w orld. 


ShucVoUS. 


A New Title foe Majesty.— One forenoon, last autumn, as her 
Majesty, some hundreds of miles distant from her Life Guards, was 
taking a solitary walk along a public road in the vicinity of Balmoral, 
she met a countrywoman carrying a basket of eggs, with whom she 
entered into conversation. In reply to a question put to her, the 
basket-carrier said she was going with her eggs to the place —a name 
given to Balmoral by the Highlanders, to distinguish it from every 
other place in the world. “Do you get a good price for your eggs?” 
inquired her Majesty. ‘.‘Sometimes,” replied the woman; “but wo 
aye get the best price when the Queen comes.” On this her Majesty 
offered to purchase the contents of the basket, and tendered a golden 
sovereign in exchange. “ I cannot break it, my leddv,” said the 
woman, meaning that she had not the requisite amount of smaU 
coin to make up the difference in value between the eggs and the 
shining piece of gold. “ Oh. never mind,” said the Queen, “ if you 
cannot break it. you must keep it whole. Take your eggs to the 
place , anti tell the people there that the Queen has paid for them.” 
The honest woman started back with uplifted hands, and with joy 
and surprise pictured on her face, exclaimed, “ Is that your ain sel’, 
Mistress Albert ? Is that your ain sel’ r” 

The I 19tii Psalm.—T he minister of a parish, in which the manse 
is at a considerable distance from the church, happened one Sabbath 
to have forgotten to bring his sermon along with him. Not deeming 
‘ it proper to address his Hock in an extemporaneous effusion, he 
announced the singing of the 119th Psalm, till he should return. 

1 Unfortunately his manuscript was mislaid, which detained him 
longer than he expected. The kirk ofiicer, a sort of Jack of all 
trades, who acted in emergencies as precentor, Sabbath-school 
teacher, collector of poor's money, &c., and who would even have 
mounted the pulpit, it was thought, upon a very slight hint, repaired 
at length to the manse, and on finding the missing parson, addressed 
him as follows:—“ I just took tlie liberty, sir, to come and see what 
was keepin* ye. Yon pulr folk arc muckle to be pitied; ye maun 
really gang an’ look after them. When I cam’ away they were 
warstling through the 57th verse, an’ were a’ cheepin’ like as roony 
mice.” The minister, of course, not being able to resist such a 
moving appeal, made all the haste possible, and arrived in time to 
prevent any fatal effects resulting from ins blunder. 

OUR CHESS BOARD. 


PROBLEM No. 4. 
BLACK. 



'#///////A, 


WHITE. 

White to win in four moves. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 3. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Q takes K P-f h £ takes Q 

2. Kt to K B fifth-f 2. K to K B. sq 

3. fct to Q sixtli-f- 3. Q takes R. 

4. P checkmates. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
R. H. C.—The contribution is too well known. 
Fido. —Declined, with thanks. 

J. W.—See our answer to W. M. in No. 2. 
j. M.-We shall be happy to hear from you. 
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21, Paternoster Row. 
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ASYLUM FOB DECAYED GOVEBNESSES. 


NE of the most admirable of 
our metropolitan charities is 
the Governesses Benevolent 
Institution; in connexion 
with which this Asylum is 
founded. It is built from 
the design of the Messrs. 
Brandon, and stands in 
Grafton Place, Kentish Town. 

The Governesses Institu¬ 
tion has been established, to 
raise the character of gover¬ 
nesses as a class, and thus 
to improve the tone of female education; to assist governesses 
in making provision for their old age; and to assist in 
distress and age those governesses whose exertions for their 
parents, or families, have prevented such a provision. 

There is something inexpressibly sweet in the idea of 
providing a haven for the storm-beaten mariner—a shelter 
for the weather-tried traveller—a place of rest for the 
weaned wayfarer. 

The committee have been repeatedly urged by some of 
their best and kindest friends to carry out the plan of a 
permanent home for aged governesses ; but they waited for 
the manifestation of a similar feeling on the part of the 
public, in the form of donations for this especial purpose, 
and they have not waited in vain. Many liberal donors 
have come forward; and with the assistance of a highly 


patronised fancy sale at Chelsea Hospital, a sufficient sum 
has been accumulated to commence the Asylum with apart¬ 
ments for ten inmates; four of whom were elected during 
the past year, and four will be elected in the present year. 
A most kind friend is raising 1000/. towards the endowment 
by a silver subscription ; and has more than half achieved 
her self-imposed task; and there is every reason to expect 
the manifestation of a similar spirit by others. It is cal¬ 
culated by the architect, that 200/. will at any time secure 
the addition of rooms for two more occupants; the endow¬ 
ment required is 500/., or 15/. per annum legally and per¬ 
manently secured; and a definite object is thus offered to 
donors. 

As the society is empowered to hold land, the assistance 
of liberal friends would be of great value at the present 
time to secure contiguous property, which will otherwise 
soon be built over. 

In projecting the asylum, the committee are carrying out 
their professed principles of meeting the wishes of all 
classes of their subscribers. 

It has been a great desire of the committee to'facilitate all 
arrangements for the benefit of governesses, without laying 
down dogmatic principles according with their own views. 
Any branch of the society can thus be supported without 
committing, its supporters to other details, their subscrip¬ 
tions being specially devoted to that peculiar fund. Thus 
the Provident Fund may be supported exclusively by those 
who consider assistance degrading to the class ; the Annuity 
Fund by those who approve its system of inalienable security 
for its objects; this fund by those who wish to see a tranquil 
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home provided for the comfortless and aged governess, and 
to give the largest amount possible from income to this 
good work. The committee will be happy to spend upon 
this branch every shilling of subscription devoted to it; and 
an opportunity is thus afforded to test the number of those 
who are of opinion that the income of the society should be 
thus employed. 

The necessity of such a home is more and more pressed 
upon them. It seems almost superfluous again to poiut out 
how impossible it is that governesses in general should save 
sufficient to provide for their own old age. A reference to 
one polling paper will be the best course, as it will produce 
facts, which are always the soundest arguments. There 
were eighty-four candidates for three annuities of 15/. each 
•—eighty-four ladies, many reared in affluence, and all 
accustomed to the comforts and luxuries of at least our 
middle ranks—all seeking an anunity of 15/.! Of these 
seventy were unmarried, and out of this uuinber seven had 
incomes above 20/.—two derived from public institutions; 
sixteen had incomes varying from thirty-six shillings to 14/.; 
and forty-seven had absolutely nothing! It will be recol¬ 
lected that all these ladies are above fifty years of age; and 
of the utterly destitute, eighteen were above sixty. It is 
sometimes asked, could they not have averted this lamentable 
oondition ? Tho committee would fain hope that all who 
have received a polling paper have read the coses to which 
they refer; to see that out of these seventy ladies no less 
than fifty-four had not provided for themselves, because 
they had devoted their salaries or their savings, legacies 
from relations, and all their earnings, more or less, to their 
fiunilies; from the “support of one or both parents for 
many years," to the educating younger sisters, helping 
brothers in their onward path, and protecting and educating 
orphan nephews and nieces. To all interested in the 
subject, to all who have benefited by the governess’s care, 
[and who has not?] it seems a duty and a privilege to 
provide a home for the desolate old age of those whose high 
sense of private duty has thus deprived them of a self- 
provided home. We cannot give them the best blessings 
that are conveyed in that almost sacred word; we cannot 
surround them with the family ties and the sweet sympathies 
of home; but we can take them from a cheeiless lodging, 
and the anxieties of daily privation, and the harshness of 
petty creditors—the half-spread table—the not hatf wanned 
room—the lonely hours of increasing helplessness; and 
give them warmth, and food, and core, and kindness— 
freedom from the cruel anxiety of rent—a hand to help, a 
voice to cheer—the blessed certainty that their weakness 
wilf be tended—their infirmities cared for—their last days 
allowed to pass undisturbed by the harassing anxieties of 
poverty. 


GARRICK'S OWN ACCOUNT OF HIS FIRST 
APPEARANCE. 


Among a few letters written by David Garrick, that have 
recently become known, there is a very interesting one to 
his brother Peter, commenced on the day on yrhich be made 
his first appearance as an actor, and finished on the day 
following. In it he communicates his change of occupation 
to his brother, premising that since he bad been in business 
he had “ run out four hundred pounds, and foqpd £rade not 
increasing;” and had now begun to think of some way of 
redeeming his fortune. “ My miud (as you know) Apf 
always been inclined to the stage ; nay, so strongly so, that 
all my illness and lowness of spirits was owing to my want 

of resolution to tell you my thoughts when here. 

Though I know you will be displeased with me, yet J hope, 
when you shall find that I may have the genius of an actor 
without the vices, yon will think less severe of me, and ppt 
be ashamed to own me for a brother." fie then mukee an 
offer as to the transfer of his business, ptoclc, Ac. “ Last 
night I played Richard the Third to the surprise of every¬ 
body f and as I shall tpake very near 300/. per annum of it, 
and as it is really what I doat upon, I gjn resolved to pursue 
it." While still acting at Goodman’s Fields he writes again 
to his brother Peter, after a short interval. M The favour I 
have met with from the greatest men fr*a taadt m4 ft* from 


repenting of my choice. I am very intimate with Mr. 
Glover, who will bring out a tragedy next winter on my 
account, I have supped with the great Mr. Murray, coun¬ 
sellor, and shall with Mr. Pope, by his introduction. I 
supped with Mr. Littleton, the Prince’s favourite, last 
Thursday night, and met with the highest civility and 
complaisance. He told me he never knew what acting 
was till I appeared; and said I was only born to act what 

Sbakspeare writ.I believe nobody, as an actor, 

was ever more caressed; and my character as a private man 
makes ’em more desirous of my company (all this entre nous , 
as one brother to another). I am not fixed for next year, 
but shall certainly be at the other end of the town. 1 am 
offered 500 guineas and a clear benefit, or part of the 
management, &c.” 


Such as give ear to slanderers, are but one degree better 
themselves. 

Some men marry for beauty, some for love. I knew a 
clergyman who married because his wife made the best beef¬ 
steak pie in England—and he was no fool. 

An Interesting Bridal Race. —The conditions of the 
bridal race are these:—The maiden has a certain start 
given, which she avails herself of to gain a sufficient 
distauce from the crowd to enable her to manage her steed 
with freedom, so as to assist in his pursuit the suitor whom 
she prefers. On a signal from the father, all the horsemen 
gallop after the fair one; and whichever first succeeds in 
encircling her waist with bis arm, no matter whether dis¬ 
agreeable or not to her choice, is entitled to claim her as 
his wife. After the usual delays incident upon such inter¬ 
esting occasions, the maiden quits the circle of her relations, 
and, putting her steed into a hand-gallop, darts into the 
open plain. When satisfied with her position, she turns 
round to the impatient youths, and stretches out her arms 
towards them, as if to woo their approach. This is the 
moment for giving the signal to commence the chase, and 
each of the impatient youths, dashing his pointed heels into 
his courser’s sides, darts like the unhooded hawk in pursuit 
of the fugitive dove. The savannah was extensive, full 
twelve miles long and three in width; and as the horse¬ 
men sped across the plain, the favonred lover became soon 
apparent by the efforts of the maiden to avoid all others 
who might approach her. At length, after nearly two hours’ 
racing, the number of pursuers is reduced to four, who are 
altogether, and gradually gaining on the pursued. With 
them is the favourite; but, alas! his horse suddenly foils 
in liis speed; and as she anxiously turns her head, she 
perceives with dismay the hapless position of her lover. 
Each of the more fortunate leaders, eager with anticipated 
triumph, bending his head on his horse's mane, shouts at 
the top of his voice, “ I come, my Peri! I’m your lover.” 
But she, making a sudden turn, and lashing her horse almost 
to fury, darts across their path, and makes for that part of 
the chammum (plain) where her lover is vainly endea¬ 
vouring to goad on his weary steed. The three others 
instantly check their career; but in the burry to tnrn back 
two of the horses are flashed furiously against each other, 
so that both steeds apd riders roll over the plain. The 
maiden laughed, (for she well knew she copld elude the 
single horseman,) and Dew to the point where her lover 
was. But her only pursuer was rarely mounted, and not ho 
easily shaken off. Making a last and desperate effort, he 
dashed alongside the maiden, and, stretching put bis arm, 
almost won the unwillipg prize; but she, bending her head 
to her horse’s neck, eluded his grasp, and wheeled flff again. 
Ere the discomfited horseman could again approach her, 
her lover’s arm was around her waist; and, qipidst the 
shouts of the spectators, they turned towards th e fort.— 
Captain Burslem’s Peep into f uorkistkan . 

SEASONABLE DEFINITIONS. 

Snow. —Winter’s dressing-gown. 

Ice.—T he sheet of the river’s bed. 

Icicles. —Nature’s pendants manufactured from gems of- 
the purest water. 

Dew. —A bill drawn by Night filtA Co., taken up and 
accepted by the Sun. 

Fo«.—The cloud’e embrace. Gebmen. 
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NEW ZEALAND. 


SKETCH OF NEW ZEALAND. AND THE PROGRESS 
OF THE COLONY. 

(Continuedfrom page 101.) 

Nelson Is formed by a sort of natural breakwater, or bank, 
composed of large boulders. The bank is a few feet above 
liigh>water mark, and averages a quarter of a mile in width, 
lying parallel with the coast, and joining the land at one 
extremity. The town is laid out in a basin of 1000 acres, 
and enjoys a mild and serene climate, being enclosed by hills. 
The land belonging to this settlement is principally fern, 
and some of it, like that around Auckland, is considered by 
judges to be of inferior quality compared with other parts. 
The Waimea and Moutere districts are the best in this settle¬ 
ment * Coal and limestone are found close by in Massacre 
Bay, also at other partB along the coast southward. 

Like their elder brothers of Port Nicholson, the settlers 
of Nelson are men of the greatest energy and spirit. It 
was the misfortune of the settlement to lose some of its beet 
supporters in nn attempt to perform the obligations of the 
Government without the requisite means, on the J7th of June, 
1843, when a collision occurred with the natives at the 
Wairau district, in Cloudy Bay, and Captains Arthur Wake¬ 
field and England, Messrs. Thompson, Richardson, Patchet, 
Cotterell, and Howard, were among the slain. The natives 
were headed by Te-Rauperaha, aud Te-Rangihaeta, chiefs 
belonging to the opposite side of the straits. 

The east coast of this island is still very imperfectly 
known, but it is certain that very little available land exists, 
although possessed of several harbours. Stewart’s, or the 
southern island, like many other parts, iaat present occupied 
by whalers, and being of such small extent, will probably be 
left to these pioneers of civilization for some years to come. 
The entire European population may be roughly estimated 
at 12,000, and the native at 120,000, 

The healthiness of the climate of New Zealand forms its 
greatest recommendation. The general temperature is 
even, the thermometer rarely descending below forty-five 
degrees, during the day, in winter, (which begins in May,) 
and in summer, (commencing in November,) seldom rising 
above eighty-five. It is, however, windy, and not altogether 
pleasant at some parts to the fresh arrived emigrant. It is 
fallacious to expect a luxurious climate in New Ze&lnnd, 
but the healthiness of it may be safely asserted. Although 
the wind does blow, it never feels cold; and to wear a great¬ 
coat is quite impossible for a person walking. The designer 
of this Panorama has frequently been more or less wet for 
weeks together, day and night, when out on exploring 
trips. Many of his sketches were made during the rain, or 
standing np to his middle in a river, or swamp, yet he does 
not remember ever to have had a cold during the whole time 
that he was in New Zealand, a period of between three and 
four years. It must not be understood that these practices 
are prudent, since they are sure to tell upon any man at lost, 
neither is there any necessity for a colonist to expose him 
self in this manner. 

The Bishop of New Zealand writes as follows of the 
climate:—“ No one knows wliat the climate is, till he has 
basked in the almost perpetual sunshine of Tasman’s Gulf, 
with a frame braced and invigorated to the full enjoyment 
of heat by the wholesome frost or cool snowy breeze of the 
night before. And no one can speak of the soil or scenery 
of New Zealand, till he has seen both the natural beauties 
and the ripening harvests of Taranaki. When he has sat 
upon the deck of a vessel sailing to Taranaki, and watched 
the play of light and shade npon the noble mountain and 
the woods at its base, and far behind, in ths centre of the 
islands, the thin white wreath of streamy smoke which 
marks the volcano of Tongariro, and to the south the sister 
mountain of Ruapaho, covered with perpetual snow—then 
he may be qualified to speak of the seenery of this country, 
especially if he has added to his sketch-book the great 
chain of the southern Alps, which I have lately seen in all 
their wintry grandeur, stretching in an almost unbroken line 
from north to sooth for more than three hundred miles. 
And no one ean speak of the healthfullness of New Zealand 
till he has been ventilated by the restless breezes of Port 


Nicholson, where malaria is no more to be feared than on 
the top of Chimborazo, and where active habits of industry 
and enterprise are evidently favoured by the elastic tone and 
perpetual motion of the atmosphere. If I am not mistaken, 
no fog can ever linger long over Wellington, to deaden the 
intellectual faculties of its inhabitants.” 

It lias been observed by more than one traveller, that 
there is certainly some charm in this country that makes us 
like it, in spite of the discomforts we at first endure, and 
which is to be accounted for only by the strong resemblance 
it bears to England in temperature and productions. “ One 
can scarcely imagine the light heart, the elastic step and 
feeling of vigour, one so soon acquires here.” 

The following is n Table of the Climate of London 
compared to that of Wellington 



Mean 

Annual 

Tempe¬ 

rature. 

Mean 

of 

Winter. 

Mean of 
Coldest 
Month. 

Llean of 
Hottest 
Month. 

Average 
No. of 
Days on 
which 
Rainfalls. 

Mean 
Annual 
quantity 
of Rain 
in Inches. 

London... 

50*89 

89*12 

87*86 

63*48 

178* 

24*60 

Wellington 

62*50 

48-85 

44*05 

64*25 

128* 

28*73 


Our engravings, sketched by permission from Mr. Brees’s 
New Panorama, represent Thoms’ Whaling Station, and Fort 
Richmond and the Hutt Road. 


Mr. Thoms has long had a whaling station at this port: 
he also keeps a house of entertainment for travellers on the 
same spot, and ferries them over the harbour. The whaler’s 
house and sheds are shown in the view. The sea lies in a 
direction towards the right; and the depth of water near the 
shears is about twelve fathoms. The whaling from shore 
parties was commenced about the year 1827 by the sealers 
frequenting the southern parts of New Zealand, who were 
induced, from the scarcity of seals, to try their hand with 
the whale. The vicinity of Cook’s Straits was the scene of 
their earliest efforts. Kapiti and Cloudy Bay had been long 
resorted to by w haling ships, and some of the crews generally 
managed to run away and join the shore parties. The 
whalers therefore have been associated with lawless habits, 
bold and hardy from the commencement. A station usually 
numbers several boats. The whale boat is long, and sharp 
at both ends, and generally built for five rowers, although 
six, seven, and even eight o&red boats are used at the present 
time. The boats are not steered by a rudder, but by a long 
oar, which is in the hands of the headsman, and affords him 
great power over it. The rower at the head also acts as 
harpooner, and after making fast to a whale, the oars are 
peaked or balanced ont of the water on each side, and the 
boat is drawn through the sea in the track of the whale at a 
fearful velocity. After going along in this way for some 
time, the cord being taken in, and payed out agAin as found 
necessary by the headsman, perhaps another boat fixes on 
the fish; water being poured over the rope where it chafes 
against the boat to keep it cool. Upon the whale becoming 
tired, it is killed by the headsman, who goes to the bead of 
the boat, and takes the place of the harpooner, who then 
becomes the boat steerer. The finishing strokes are 
generally given with the lance or spade. The whale is 
afterwards anchored for the night, or (owed ashore according 
to circumstances. The chase of the whole, like all sports 
in which danger is associated, is very exciting; and much 
judgment and powers of endurance are displayed by the 
men. Although there are no written laws among the 
whalers, yet they have a regular code in force which has 
been handed down by custom and tradition. The first 
boat which makes fast to a whole is allowed to be entitled 
to her. The season commences in May, and continues 
until the beginning of October. 

The men are generally employed u on the lay,” which is a 
system of sharing the proceeds arising from the sale of the 
oil and bone among them, the headsman and steersman 
having extra shares. The owner of the station fits it out, 
and receives a certain number of shares: he supplies the 
men with whatever they require, which is paid for at the 
fcnd of the season, generally at very exorbitant prices. The 
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FORT RICHMOND AND THE HUTT ROAD. 


catch of fish is very uncertain; but when the season is good, 
the amount of au oarsman’s wages comes to about .‘it)/, 
or 40/., after spending which, unless each is impossible, 
they retire to the vicinity of their native Pus, with their 
wives. Although the whalers ore generally a reckless class, 
still there is much hospitality and good feeling exhibited by 
them, partaking in some degree of the character of the British 
sailor. They take wives for a time among the native women, 
who have a strong partiality for the white men. The natives 
build their houses, and frequently take a port in the whaling 
operations; and, when short of food, they will not scruple to 
eat the flesh of the whale. 

The blubber or fat is removed from the whale, and cut 
into pieces of about two feet in each direction. These are 
melted into oil, over a fire, in a large vessel called a try-pot, 
about six feet in diameter, and made in the shape of a 
common go-ashore, with legs.. The oil is conveyed into 
coolers, and afterwards to large casks, ready for shipment. 
Whales sometimes yield twelve or thirteen tons of oil, but 
nine is considered very well. The practice of whaling from 
shore parties is undoubtedly very injurious to the fisheries. 
Most of the fish will be slaughtered in the course of time; 
the catch of oil being already much diminished. The oil and 
whalebone caught in the neighbourhood of Port Nicholson, in 
the year 1844, was worth 50,000/. iu the London market. 

FORT RICHMOND, AND THE HUTT BRIDGE. 

The Hutt Bridge was erected by the New Zealand Com¬ 
pany, and opened iu the month of April, 1844. The view is 
taken looking down the river, and also shows Fort Rich¬ 
mond. This fortress was erected under the direction of 
Captain Compton, an enterprising settler on the Hutt. It 
is planned on the model of those in the United States of 
America, to guard against the incursions of the Indians. 
The stockade is arranged in the form of a square of ninety- 
five feet, with towers of defence, or block-houses, at two of 
the opposite angles, which command the bridge and the 
river on both sides. It is composed of slabs of wood, nine 
feet six inches high, and five to six inches thick, and is 
musket proof. One of the block-houses is fifteen, and the 
other twelve feet square. The fort was erected at a cost of 
£124, independent of the value of the timber, which was 
presented by Mr. Compton, and voluntary labour to the 
amount of £54 10s. is included in the above statement of 
the cost. j 


Bonaparte’sPoverty in Early Life.—M. Thiers, iu his 14 History 
of tlie Consulate,” relates some very strange and previously unknown 
particulars respecting the early life and penury of Napoleon Bona¬ 
parte. It appears that after he had obtained a subaltern’s com¬ 
mission in the French service, and after be had done the state good 
service by bis skill and daring at Toulon, he lived for some time in 
Paris in obscure lodgings, and such extreme poverty that he was 
often without the means of paying 10 sous each (5d.) for his dinner, 
and frequently went without any meal at all. He was under the ne¬ 
cessity of borrowing small sums, and even worn-out clothes, from his 
acquaintances! He and his brother Louis,aftcrwards King of Holland, 
had at one time only one coat between them, so the brothers could 
only go out alternately, time and time about. At this crisis the 
chief benefostor of the future emperor and conqueror, 44 at whoee 
mighty name the world grew pale,*’ was the actor Talma, who 
often gave him food and money. Napoleon’s face, afterwards so 
famed for its classical mould, was, during this period of starvation, 
harsh and angular in its lineaments, with prelecting cheek bones. 
His meagre face brought on an unpleasant and unsightly cutaneous 
disease, of a type so virulent and malignant, that it took all the 
assiduity of his accomplished physician, Corvisart, to expel it after 
a duration of more than ten years. The squalid beggar then, the 
splendid emperor afterwards—the threadbare habiliments, the im¬ 
perial mantle, the hovel and the palace—the meagre food and the 
gorgeous banquet—the friendship of a poor actor, the homage and 
terror of the world—an exile and a prisoner—such are the ups and 
downs of this changeable life, such the lights and shadows of the 
great and mighty. 


Mr. Mechi. —Mr. Mechl, although what Is called a man-of-busi- 
ness farmer, is the identical gentleman whose magic paste and toilet 
elegancies are so well known in Leadenhall-street. He has only 
chronicled his own experience. Eight years ago, Mr. Mechi came 
down to Essex from his counting-house in London, and invested in 
a cold clay farm of 130 acres some of the handsome profits he had 
realized in magic paste. He astonished the Essex men at once and 
for ever by his operations on Tiptree Farm; he levelled the hedge¬ 
rows, rooted up trees, filled in the ditches, built nine-inch walls for 
enclosure, and at Tiptree-hall erected a magnificent steading of 
slated roofs (a slated roof is a novelty on the Essex clay), and, if 
we mistake not, an India-rubber liquid manure tank. In short, on 
130 acres of his own, and 40 acres of hired land, Mr. Mechi had, 
four years ago, by his own showing, expended 13,500/. in improve¬ 
ments. Yet, in coming to the question of results, we observe that,* 
although this enterprising apostle of improvement proclaims himself 
satisfied with his present year’s crops, satisfied with his whole ex¬ 
penditure, in fact (and, as he says himself, he is as close an accountant 
as any man), still his brother farmers are not satisfied to follow his 
example. They allege that Mr. Mechi, having three and a half or 
four quarters of wheat (Mr. Mechi himself says five) per acre, 
cannot cover the interest of 13,500/. expended on his form; and a 
perfect storm of clamour was raised at the very meeting referred to 
for Mr. Mecbi’s accounts. Mr. Mechi, as we understand, has de¬ 
clined to furnish accounts, because his trust is in the fixture; be 
looks forward to a time when his improvements will begin to be 
remunerative, and denies the foirnese of instant investigation.—. 
Tait's Magazine, 
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THOMS 1 WHALINO STATION, PORERUA. 


A GREAT JEW BROKER. 


Sampson Gideon, the great Jew Broker, os lie was called 
in the city, and the founder of the house of Eardley, as he 
is known to genealogists, died in 170*2. This name, as the 
financial friend of Sir Robert Walpole, the orqcle and leader 
of’Change Alley, and the determined opponent of Sir John 
Bernard, was as familiar to the city circles in the last century 
as the names of Goldsmid and Rothschild are to the present. 
A shrewd, sarcastic man, possessing a rich vein of humour, 
the anecdotes preserved of him are unhappily few and far 
between. “ Never grant a life-annuity to an old woman/’ he 
would say; “ they wither, but they never die; and if the 
proposed annuitant coughed with a violent asthmatic cough 
on approaching the room-door, Gideon would call out, “ Ay, 
ay, you may cough, but it shan’t save you six months’ pur¬ 
chase." In one of his dealings with Mr. Snow, the banker— 
immortalised by Dean Swift—the latter lent Gideon 20,000/. 
Shortly afterwards the “ forty-five” broke out; the success of 
the Pretender seemed certain; and Mr. Snow, alarmed for 
his beloved property, addressed a piteous epistle to the Jew r . 
A run upon his house, a stoppage, and a bankruptcy, were the 
least the banker's imagination pictured; and the whole con¬ 
cluded with an earnest request for his money. Gideon went 
to the bank, procured twenty notes, and sent for a phial of 
hartshorn, rolled the phial in the notes, and thus grotesquely 
Mr. Snow received the money he had lent. The greatest 
hit Gideon ever made was when the rebel army approached 
London; when the king was trembling; when the prime 
miuister was undetermined, and stocks were sold at any price. 
Unhesitatingly he went to Jonathan’s, bought all in the 
market, advanced every guinea he possessed, pledged his name 
and reputation for more, and held as much as the remainder 
of the members held together. When the pretender retreated, 
the stocks rose, the Jew experienced the advantage of his 
foresight. Like Guy, and most men whose minds are absorbed 
in one engrossing pursuit, Mr. Gideon was no great regprder 
of the outward man. In a humorous essay of the period, the 
author makes his hero say, “ neither he nor Mr. Sampson 
Gideon ever regarded dress.” He educated his children in 
the Christian faith, but said he was too old himself to change. 
Being desirous to know the proficiency his son had made in 
his new creed, he asked “ Who made him ?” and the boy replied, 
“ God.” He then asked, “ Who redeemed him to which 
the fitting response was given. Not knowing what else to 
say, he stammered out, “ Who—who—who gave you that 
hat ?" when the boy, with parrot-like precision, replied in 
the third person of the Trinity. The story was related with 


great unction at the period. “ Gideon is dead,” writes 
one of his contemporaries, in 1702, “ worth more than the 
whole land of Canaan. He has left the reversion of all his 
milk and honey, after his son and daughter, and their chil¬ 
dren, to the Duke of Devonshire, without insisting on the 
duke taking his name, or being circumcised." That he was 
a man of liberal views may be gathered from his annual 
donation to the Sons of the Clergy, from his legacy of 2000/. 
to the same charity, and of 1000/. to the London Hospital. 
He died in the faith of his fathers, leaving 1000/. to the 
Jewish synagogue, on condition of being interred in the 
burying-place of the chosen people .—Chronicles of the 
Exchange. 


The Esquimaux. —The wandering habits of the Esqui¬ 
maux are strikingly evidenced in the following extract. 
The writer was at Fort Chimo, on the south side of Hudson’s 
Strait:—“ A greater number of Esquimaux were assembled 
about the post than I had yet seen ; and among them I was 
surprised to find a family from the north side of the Strait, 
and still more astonished when I learned the way they had 
crossed: a raft, formed of pieces of drift-wood picked up 
along the shore, afibrded the means of effecting the hazardous 
enterprise. On questioning them what was their object in 
risking their lives in so extraordinary an adventure, they 
replied that they wanted wood to make canoes, and visit the 
Esquimaux on the south side of the Strait. 4 And what if 
you had been overtaken by a storm V said I. ‘ We should 
have gone to the bottom/ was the cool reply. In fact, they 
had made a very narrow escape, a storm having come on 
just as they landed on the first island. The fact of these 
people having crossed Hudson’s Strait on so rude and frail 
a conveyance strongly corroborates, I think, that America 
was originally peopled from Asia. The Asiatic side of 
Behring’s Strait affording timber sufficiently large for the 
purpose of building boats or canoes, there seems nothing 
improbable in supposing that, when once iu possession of 
that wonderful and useful invention—a boat, they might be 
induced even by curiosity—that powerful stimulus to 
adventure—to visit the nearest island, and from thence 
proceed to the continent of America; and finding it, perhaps, 
possessed of superior advantages to the shores they had left, 
settle there. My voyageur was evidently induced as much 
by curiosity as by the desire of procuring a canoe, to visit 
the south side of Hudson’s Strait, where the passage is as 
wide as between the island in Behring’s Strait and the two 
continents.” — M'Lean's /Service in the Hudson Bay 
Territories . 
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MY WIFE’S DREAM. 


(Concluded from page 111.) 

Meanwhile the wife of Tredgold wished to be attired 
exactly like mine, and as he could not afford such 
expense, she overwhelmed him with reproaches for his 
bad management. He would, indeed, willingly have com¬ 
peted with me in all respects; but feeling this to be out 
of liis power, he tried passionately every method, however 
hazardous, to become quickly opulent. He strained his credit 
to the utmost, and entered into speculations which brought 
with them a tumult and whirl of business quite beyond his 
strength to support. In the confusion this induced, he over¬ 
looked the necessary precautions; his reputation for punc¬ 
tuality was impaired, and the fall of his house seemed in¬ 
evitable. The thoughts of being reduced to poverty through 
those very exertions which were intended to make him rich, 
were to Tredgold so insupportable, that he took the resolu¬ 
tion of ending his sufferings by suicide. With this weight 
on his mind he wandered about restlessly for some time, till 
the very day had arrived which he had fixed on for the exe¬ 
cution of his purpose, and he was traversing the fields near 
a country-house which he then rented in the environs of 

B-. Quite absorbed in his own gloom and despondency, 

he was insensible to all that passed around him, till he felt 
himself pulled by the sleeve, and saw a fine, artless boy, 
about sixteen years of age, who inquired of him the way to 
the house of a merchant who was said to live in that neigh- i 
bourhood, and for whom he had a packet of letters. This | 
merchant was no other than Tredgold himself, and on in¬ 
quiry he found that the boy was a son of one of his own 
country correspondents, who sent, not letters only, but a j 
considerable sum of ready money, which was to be appro- j 
printed to certain specified purposes. The boy hod come 
with the diligence, but had left it at the last station, in order 
to enjoy a walk in fine weather through the pleasant gardens 
that surround the city. Tredgold, as if the devil had been ' 
there present in propria persona , was seized -with a horrid 
and overpowering impulse, which he was the less disposed 
to combat, as his whole soul had just before been possessed 
by the idea of self-murder. He led the boy by circuitous 
paths, where he would escape observation, and said that he 
was going himself to town, where the merchant then was, 
with whom he was well acquainted, but must first call at his 
own country-house. He brought his unsuspecting victim 
into a retired apartment, without beirig seen by any mortal, 
there pat him to death, and thus became possessed of a large 
sum, partly in paper, but mostly in ducats, which the un¬ 
fortunate lad had carried in a huntsman’s leather bag. He 
had just completed this atrocious deed, when the door un¬ 
expectedly opened, and his wife, with her two sons, entered 
the room. At first their astonishment and abhorrence were 
unbounded; however, when he had explained his desperate 
circumstances, from which only this crime could have re¬ 
lieved him, their detestation of his guilt was gradually lost 
in terror of the consequences which might else have awaited 
him and the whole family. Thus he threw the disastrous 
load of his own wickedness on the conscience of his wife 
and of his children, after which disclosure they became gra¬ 
dually more and more accustomed to a life of suspense, 
misery, and deception. They were obliged to assist him in 
that first adventure to conceal the body of his murdered 
victim; and, in order more effectually to avoid all suspicion, 
he appeared with his wife and sons at a large party to which 
they had beeu invited for that day. Aided by the money 
thus obtained, he upheld liis sinking credit; but the con¬ 
scious guilt which weighed on his heart left him not a mo¬ 
ment’s peace of mind. He could not endure the ordinary 
restraints of society; therefore, by degrees, withdrew himself 
from trade, and purchased that landed property on which I 
had fonnd him. Being quite ignorant of husbandry, he soon 
discovered that it would be impossible for him to live by 
this farm, which, even under the best rnanagemeut, would 
hare yielded but a very narrow income; and was on the point 
of being reduced to abject poverty, when, one stormy night, 
a traveller made his appearance, and begged earnestly for 
shelter and refreshment. The stranger’s dress and foul 
ensemble betokened opulent circumstances; his heavy saddle¬ 


bags (for he was on horseback) seemed full of money, so 
that the demon of Tredgold’s avarice was once more aroused. 
He received his guest with the most specious courtesy, and 
within the next hour he had entered into an agreement with 
his wife and sons that the man should be murdered, and his 
property seized. The deed soon followed, and with a view 
to concealment in this instance, he prepared a deep grave in 
a thicket of the neighbouring forest, to which, with the help 
of his eldest son, he carried the body. Now, however, it was 
the will of Providence that he should be discovered. A 
passenger who had watched him occupied in this abominable 
task, came up boldly, and questioned him what was the 
matter. Tredgold, in order to screen himself effectually, 
would instantly have murdered this intruder, but the latter, 
being well armed, was provided against any such attacks. 
He assured the criminal, nevertheless, that if allowed to 
share in the booty, he would hencefbrth preserve inviolable 
secrecy as to what he had then witnessed. Tredgold was, 
of course, under the necessity of assenting; and the bribed 
villain soon made it known that he also was by no means 
disinclined to such exploits, if only the spoil were sufficient 
to counterbalance the risk and trouble. This person was 
the detestable landlord of that inn where the ghost appeared 
to me. In a short time, the two miscreants were on confi¬ 
dential terms with each other; and not only did the inn¬ 
keeper assist Tredgold with servants who were bound on 
oath and on pain of death to conceal whatever might occur, 
but came personally on the field when the corps of his 
worthy partner was not sufficiently effective. To prevent 
discovery, he took special care never to make his own inn 
the scene of action, but for the most part served as a watch- 
ful spy, and gave notice to Tredgold when travellers were on 
the road who had with them any large sum of money. The 
innkeeper's wife was also an accomplice, but his daughter, 
who had been educated in the family of a worthy and con¬ 
scientious aunt, was wholly ignorant of these atrocities. 

Jt was proved, that in the course of eight or ten years, more 
than fifty people had been assassinated by these outlaws. 
The ruinous buildingrin which I spent the night had been 
possessed and occupied by a certain miller, a man of good 
character, of whose voluntary connivance at such trans¬ 
actions there was no hope; he was therefore looked on by 
this gang as a very troublesome neighbour, and in order to 
be rid of him, they contrived, by various stratagems, to make 
it appear that his house was haunted. The loneliness of its 
situation favoured this undertaking, and by degrees they 
terrified the superstitious man so much, that being com¬ 
pletely tired of this residence, he sold the lease of the mill 
to Tredgold for a mere trifle; and the stories of ghosts were 
henceforth so industriously spread through the neighbour¬ 
hood, that it was never wondered at if the building was left 
deserted and in disuse. It served the assassins thereafter 
as a regular place of rendezvous and concealment 

For my escape from the fate that otherwise awaited me, I 
was indebted to Tredgold’s youngest son. This youth had 
never token any active share in his father's crimes, though he 
had been bound by a solemn oath, like the others, to pre¬ 
serve secresy. Towards me, as his godfather, he cherished, 
from earliest youth, some feelings of attachment and respect, 
which were increased by my well-intended offer to take him 
into my house as a clerk. He had been aware of the plot 
laid against my life, but could not, without betraying his 
father, give me any direct information. With the inn¬ 
keeper’s house, however, he was well acquainted; and as 
there existed a love affair betwixt him and the giri whom I 
have already mentioned, he happened to be there at the time 
of my arrival, and afterwards made use of a private door 
which I had not discovered, in order to appear like a ghost, 
and worn me against trusting again to Tredgold’s hospitality; 
with the same view, also, he bad made use of the opportunity 
when I was in the landlord's room to enter mine, and draw 
the slugs from my pistols, so that if I had fired at the in¬ 
truder, he would not have sustained any injury. Thus he 
was my protector from otherwise inevitable destruction, and 
became, in consequence, the cause of his father’s guilt being 
duly punished. 

It was impossible that Tredgold could deny ot extenuate 
the many proofb that were brought against him; and circum • 
stances came to light of a description so new and diorrfble, 
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that every one shuddered at the bare idea of such enormi¬ 
ties. On account of many additional witnesses, and other 
instances of persons who had mysteriously disappeared in 
the forest, the trial was lengthened out, and it was not till a 
year had passed over that judgment was pronounced, which 
was afterwards duly ratified by our sovereign. Tredgold 
and the inukeepcr, with their wives, were broken on the 
wheel; Tredgold’s eldest son was punished in like manner; 
and the servants and other accomplices were beheaded with 
the sword, and their bodies nailed to the wheel. As for the 
young girl, she was, of course, pronounced innocent; but Uer 
lover, though by silence only he had rendered himself an 
accomplice, was awarded ten years’ imprisonment in the 
house of correction; even that decree, in consideration of 
his having saved my life, was changed into a sentence of 
two years’ confinement only. 


SPELLING REFORM. 


We take the following from the Liverpool Mercury of 
the 18th instant. It is from the pen of Mr. John Smith, 
of that newspaper:— 

THE WONDERFUL LETTERS " O U O H.” 


If your first line euils with .... cow , 

Rhyme o to with.plough: 

Should your second nicely . . . . go, 

Seek o long, as found in.though : 

Thirdly, would you try this .... too, 

Double o is heard iu.through : 

Fourth, a variance we are .... taught. 

Like a ti, is heard in ..... . thought: 

Speak you, fifthly, of a. sorrow , 

Give the o obscure in.borough. 

In the sixth place, you may . . . pickup 

Sounds of « p in a.hiccough: 

Turn your seventh couplet .... off, 

Assuming o/os in.cough: 

Eighthly, siug you of a. rock: 

Echo c k with a.lough: 

Niuth and last, and. quantum stiff. 

Sound i//, and cry.enough. 

, EIGHTEEN MODES OF SPELLINO “ NO.” 

1. No: with the vowel sound as iu . . . No. 

2. Noa:.. Boat. 

3. Noe:.Toe. 

4. Nol:.Yolk. 

5. Noo..Door. 

6. Nou:.Soul. 

7. Nough ..Though. 

8. Now:.Low. 

0. Nowe:.Owe. 

10. Nho:.Ghost. 

11. Noli:.Oh. 

12. Neau:.Beau. 

13. New:.Sew. 

14. Neo: as in first syllable of .... Yeoman. 

15. Naut:.Hautboy. 

10. Gno ..Gnomon. 

17. Kuo: the sound would still be . . . No. 

18. Know..No. 

Of course, it follows that if a learner be t;:ught that $ e w 
spells so, he may naturally suppose that n e w spells no; 
and so on with the rest. 


The Manchester Guardian , in copying the foregoing, 
objects to one or two of the examples, more particularly the 
rhyming of hiccough with pick up, and of lough with rock ; 
though admitting the position of the waiter as it regards 
the “ numerous diversities of sound required for the same 
collocation of letters,” and the “ varieties of spelling for the 
same souud,” in the English language. 


The most remarkable Echo yet. —An advertiser in a New York 
paper, in proclaiming the superiority of his extract of sarsaparilla 
over a rival preparation, says,—“ When, however, this whole contro¬ 
versy of claims is boiled down to a single question, ' Which of the 
two is the best sarsaparilla?' the answer is heard rolling along 
every valley, and reverberating from every hill top, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, as W’ith one voice, ‘Old Dr. Jacob 
Townsend's.’" 




Louis -Philippe. — Lamartine in his “Flistory of the Revolution 
of 1848," gives the following graphic sketch of the character of the 
“ Modern Ulysses :*'—“ Studious, reflective, enlightened; profoundly 
versed in all matters which concerned the internal regulation of 
empires; a diplomatist equal to Mazarin or Talleyrand; possessed of 
easy fluency of expression, which resembled eloquence as far as 
conversation can resemble dissertation; a model as a husband, and 
a pattern to a nation that loves to see domestic virtue on tho throne 
—gentle, humane, bom brave, but with a horror of bloodshed. It 
may bo said that nature and circumstances had furnished him with 
all the qualities, one only excepted, which make a king beloved. 
That exception was greatness. For tho greatness that he wanted 
he substituted that secondary quality which men of mediocrity 
admire and great men disdain—cleverness.. He used it and ho 
abused it. In some of the manifestations of this political dexterity, 
he descended from his character to tricks which would havo been 
condemned in a private individual. What were they, then, in a 
king ?*’ 

Old Rothschild.—The Pains or Avarice. —It was not an un¬ 
varied sunshine with this gentleman. There were periods when his 
gigantic capital seemed likely to be scattered to the four quarters of 
the globe, lie had also other sources of apprehension. Threats of 
murder were not unfreqnent. On one occasion he was waited on 
by a stranger, who informed him that a plot had been formed to 
take his life; that the loans which he had made Austria, and his 
connexion with governments adverse to the liberties of Europe, had 
marked him out for assassination ; and that the mode by which ha 
was to lose his life was arranged. But though Rothschild smiled 
outwardly at this and similar threats, they said who knew him best, 
that his mind was often troubled by these remembrances, and that 
they haunted him at moments when he would willingly have for¬ 
gotten them. Occasionally his fears took a ludicrous form. Two 
tall, moustachioed men were once shown into his counting-house. 
Mr. Rothschild bowed; the visitors bowed; and their hands 
wandered first in one pocket and then in another. To the anxious 
eye of the millionaire they assumed the form of persons searching 
for deadly weapons. No time seemed allowed for thought; a ledger, 
without a moment’s warning, was hurled at the intruders; and 
iu a paroxysm of fear he called for assistance to drive out two 
customers, who wero only feeling in their pockets for letters 
of introduction. There is no doubt that he dreaded auassination 
greatly. “You must be a happy man, Mr. Rothschild," said a 
gentleman, who was sharing the hospitality of his splendid home, 
as he glauced at the superb appointments of the mansion. “ Happy 
—me happy!” was the reply. “What! happy; when, just as you 
are going to dine, you have a letter placed in your hand, saying, 4 If 
you do not send me 600/. I will blow your brains out!’ Happy !— 
me happy l" And the fact that he frequently slept with loaded 
pistols by his side, is an indirect evidence of a constant excitement 
on the suhject.— Characters qf the Stock Exchange. 

The 8ecret op 8uccess. —Tho secret of success—what is it? In 
this country, among people who are equally protected and en¬ 
couraged, it lies in the pursuit of intelligence, temperance, and 
frugality. So far as outward coinfort and competence constitute 
wealth, there is hut a fraction of society who may not possess it, if 
each will but turn his hand and brain to the vocation for which his 
instinct and capacity most fit him. If the great fortunes which 
dazzle the misjudging poor bo analyzed, they will be found, in ninety- 
nine out of every hundred cases, to have sprung and matured from 
calm, patient, and simple toil—toil which had an endurance and 
faith behind, and an object and hope before it. So, too, with success, 
in whatever man seeks to accomplish. A clown may stumble upon 
a splendid discovery in art or science, but a fixed general law pro¬ 
vides that high achievement shall require profound and ceaseless 
labour. The price of success, except in isolated cases, is the devo¬ 
tion of one’s life. He is a fool who trusts to any dream for possession 
or advancement, unless ho connects with it the prudent exercise of 
his own energy and judgment. The little spring in the mountain 
rock becomes *a brook, a torrent, a w ide rolling river, and a part 
of the fathomless ocean, simply by pushing steadily and bravely 
forward. 


“ a Tale of Beef Tea."—.! Scotch minister, who cared about no 
sublunary things (except now* and then a visionary tale of bawbees 
might cross his mind,) on one occasion, being taken seriously ill, 
called in the doctor, and admonishing him first, “ not to draw a lang 
bill, for ho couldna affoord it," asked him the nature of his com¬ 
plaint. After feeling the parson’s pulse, looking at his tongue, 
tapping his chest, &c., the doctor declared that he was starving 
himself. “ Lord ! doctor," said the minister, “ ye’re a w*itch ; for 
Jeannie (his housekeeper) gaed awa twa days sine, and I’ve no had 
a pickle of brose sine !’’ “ Why, minister, man ! ye maun hae some 
beef tea.” “ Lord! doctor, I hue nae tea in the boose, nor beer 
either; ye maun he a feul to think o’ finding ony here.” “ M eel, 
weel, minister. I’ll sen* ye some beef tea doon.” “Na, ns, doctor, 
ye’M put it in the bill." “ Minister. I’ll send it doon free o charge, 
and mind vc tak it.” The doctor sent down the beef tea, and next 
day called to see how his patient was getting on. " Weel, minister, 
how are ye the day?” “ Hegh. men! I’m ewfu* bed i ot athe 
pheesick 1 ever teuk in ma life, the beef tea beats a . Why, man. 



may be gudo that way, doctor, but try it wi» the cream and sugar, 
man! try it wi’ that, and then see how ye like it.! It is needles* 
to say how the doctor laughed at the simple minister fancying that 
all tea should be taken with cream and sugar ! 
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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 



Sunfcay. 


The peculiur system of worship adopted by our Suxon 
ancestors being little known, we propose to give a series of 
illustrations of the seven Saxon idols, from which originated 
the present names of the days of the week. When the 
Saxons had settled themselves in England, they lmd many 
gods and worshipped various images. Speed, the historian 
of Britain, observes, “ ns in virtues the Saxons outstripped 
most of the Pugans, so in the zeal of their heathenish super¬ 
stition and idolutrous service, they equalled any of then); for 
besides Herthus, or Mother of Earth, they worshipped 
Mercury (or more probably Mars) under the name of 
Wodkn, as their principal god of battle, and, sacrificed to 
him their prisoners taken in war ; and of him named one of 
the week-days, (Wednesday.) Hisjvife, named Frka, was 
by the like foolery held to be Venus, a goddess, unto whom 
another of their week-dnys was assigned for name and ser¬ 
vice, which of us is called Friday.” 

Mr. Sharon Turner in his “ History of the Anglo Saxons," 
observes that the worship instituted by the English Saxons, 
is too little know n to us for its stages to be distinguished or 
its progress described. It appears to have been long in exist¬ 
ence. Among some of the objects of their adoration, how¬ 
ever, we find the following, their names for the davs of the 
week. 

Sunday. The Son’s day. 

Monday. The Moon’s day. 

Tuesday......Tiw’s (or Tuisco's) day. 

Wednesday. Woden’s day. 

Thursday. I huine’s (or Thor’s) day. 

Friday.Friga (or Frea’s) day. 

Saturday.Seterne’s (or Saturn’s) day. 

In commencing with the idol of the Sun, we quote the fol¬ 
lowing description from Richard Verstegan, a laborious Eng¬ 
lish antiquary, who wrote in 1605. “ The idol of the Sun 


was made as here appeareth, (set upon a pillar,) his face as it 
were brightened with gleams of fire, and holding, with both 
bis arms stretched out, a burning wheel upon his breast; 
the wheel being to signify the course which he turneth round 
about the world ; and the fiery gleams and brightness, the 
light and beat wherewith he war me th and comforteth the 
things that live and grow.” 


The Sad Position oy Single Women.— Look at the 
numerous families of girls in this neighbourhood—the Armi- 
tages, the Birtwhistles, the Sykes. The brothers of these 
girls are every one in business, or in profession; they have 
something to do ; their sisters have no earthly employment, 
but household work and sewing; no earthly pleasure but 
unprofitable visiting; and no hope, in all their life to come, 
of anything better. This stagnant state of things makes 
them decline in health; they are never well; their minds 
and views shrink to wondrous narrowness. The great wish, 
the sole aim of every one of them is to be married, the 
majority of them will never marry, they will die as they now 
live. They scheme, they plot, they dress, to ensnare hus¬ 
bands. The gentlemen turn them into ridicule; they don’t 
want them; they bold them very cheap; they say— I have 
heard them say it with sneering laughs many a time—the 
matrimonial market is o\erstocked. Fathers say likewise, 
and are angry with their daughters when they observe their 
manoeuvres ; they order them to stay at home. What do 
they expect them to do at home ? If you Hsk, they would 
answer, sew and cook.—They expect them to do this, and 
this only, contentedly, regularly, uncomplainingly, all their 
lives long, as if they bad no germs of faculties for a nyt hi ng 
else, a doctrine as reasonable to hold as it would be that the 
fathers have no faculties but for eating what their daughters 
cook, or for wearing what they sew. Could men live so 
themselves? Would they not be very weary ? And when 
there came no relief in their weariness, but only reproaches 
at its slightest manifestation, would not their weariness fer¬ 
ment in time to frenzy? — Shirley. 

r. vs.— The first gas pipe was lighted within these sixty years—and 
there are now in England and V :i]es->GO proprietary gas works, and 
in Ireland and Scotland I7<>. Betide thrfir, thrre era thtrtj three 
which belong to private individuals, and twelve the property of 
municipal bodies or parish officers: in all, seven hundred and 
seventy.five distinct establishments tor the manufacture and sale of 
g*». In these works a capital of 10,000,000/. is said to he invested. 
The quantity of gas annually produced is about nine thousand* 
millions of cubic feet—and the coal consumed inninkm..- || n 
1,125,000 tons. The number of persons em|>Joy*d in its production 
is about 20,000 : and probably an equal number find employ ment in 
the preparatory work in the mines, iron works, and other processes 
conneetefi with it. After allowing for waste and leakage, the 
quantity of gns actually sold to the-puhhc in the year is about 
7,200,000.000 feet—producing a light equal to what would he given 
out by 33,133,040 gallons of sperm oil; which at hs. a gallon would 
eoei the oust.,in. I - 13,273.450/. The 'gas itself is charged by the 
companies about 1,020,000/.— (ins Lighting; by J. O. *Y. Ruddock. 

Wear or the Niagara Falls.— The 7-1,000 tons of water which 
each minute pour over tho precipice of Niagara arc estimated to 
carry away about a foot of the cliff every year. Taking this average, 
and adopting the clear geological proof that the Vail once existed at 
Queenstown, four mile* below, we must suppose a period of twenty 
thousand years occupied in thi> recession ot tiie cataract to its actual 
size; while the delta of the Mississippi, nearly u.OOo square miles 
in extent fan estimate founded on its present rate of increaso, and 
on a calculation of* the amount of earthy matter brought down the 
stream. ) b..- Mti fied. Mr. Lyell in allegingthat sixty-teven thousand 
years must haye elapsed since the formation of this great deposit 
began.— Quarterly Review. 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 4. 

"HITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt to Q fifth 1. Kt to K Kt third 

2. Kt to K B fourth-j- 2. Kt tnke , Kt 

3. K B to its third 3, l> takes B. 

4. K Kt P two squares, checkmate. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
L. M. V.—The sketches have been received. 

T. Jones.— The engraving appeared in No. 7. 

R. S.—Yes, to both questions. 

William B.—Under consideration. 
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THE LABOUR QUESTION. 

AN EXPOSITION OF THE SOCIAL CONDITION OF THE 
WORKING CLASSES. 


NO. IV.—THE GOVERNMENT 8LOP-WORKERS. 

ROM the numerous heart-rending 
scenes of real life in the metropolis 
now being so truthfully depicted by 
the special correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle, we select the 
following particulars of the atrocious 
system adopted by the contractors 
who supply the various articles of 
' ;• ^ ; wearing apparel to the different 
, . Government depots, — a system 

which, as it enriches the great 
manufacturer, sinks into the very depths of 
destitution, misery, and starvation the poor 
' operative, is only deserving of the severest re¬ 
probation and fhllest expoUe:— 

44 From the slop-workers of the Eastern parts of the metropolis,” 
observes the Commissioner, 44 1 now come to consider the condi¬ 
tion of the male and female operatives employed in making the 
clothes of the army, navy, police, railway, customs, and post¬ 



office servants, and convicts. Small as are the earnings of those 
who depend for their living upon the manufacture of the ready¬ 
made clothes for the wholesale warehouses of the Minories and 
the adjoining places, still the incomings of those who manufac¬ 
ture the clothes of our soldiers and sailors, government, railway, 
police, and custom-house officers, are even less calculated to 
support life.” 

Our limited space will not permit us to follow the Commissioner 
in Ids several visits to the homes of the different work-people. 
A few extracts from the price-list will be sufficient to show how 
cruelly these poor people are oppressed. To eke out a bare sub¬ 
sistence, many are obliged to work on the Sabbath, and many 
assert that they are in the constant habit of rising at four or 
five in the morning, and working till eleven or twelve at night. 
The followng may be found amongst some of the prices paid to 
the workpeople by the great army clothiers and contractors:— 
Cavalry private soldier’s coat, taking fifteen to sixteen hours to 
make, 2s. to 2s. 2d. ; private's trousers take six hours, 6Jd.; 
infantry private’s coat, ten to twelve hours’ making, 1 *. 2d .; 
calico shirts, some take a day each, 4}d. ; great coat for the army 
and artillery, bd. each; a woman can scarcely make six in a 
week—8 s. vd. —it costs her for thread 9 d., leaving for lodging, 
fire, candles, living, and clothes, 8/. The blue coat for policemen 
takes seventeen to eighteen hours to make; some can only make 
one in two days, 2 s. 10 d. ; rail way’great-coats, Gcf. each; tide 



THE CONVICT SLOP*WORKER. 
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waiter’s jacket, waistcoat, and trousers, it. the suit. The 
convict work is the worst paid work of all; jacket, double 
stitched, takes five hours to make, 3d., deduct tor thread one 
halfpenny; trousers, four hours’ work, Srf. ; waistcoat, two hours, 
; shirts, 1 \d. We will now proceed to give one of the 
“ plain, unvarnished tales ” of the operators themselves, and that 
one of the very worst class—the convict worker:— 

“ As I had been informed that the convict work was the 
worst paid of all labour, I was anxious to obtain an interview 
with one who got her living by it. She lived in a small back 
room on the first floor. I knocked at the door, but no one 
answered, though I had been told the woman was within. I 
knocked again and again, and hearing no one stirring, I looked 
through the keyhole, and observed that the key was inside the 
door. Fearing that some accident might have happened to the 
poor old soul, I knocked once more, louder than ever. At last, 
the door was opened, and a thin, aged woman stood trembling 
nervously as she looked at me. She stammered out with a 
gasp,' Oh! I beg pardon, but I thought it was the woman 
come for the shilling I owed her.’ I told her my errand, and 
She welcomed me ip. There was no table in the room, but on a 
chair without a back there was an old tin tray, in which stood 
a cup of hot, milkless tea, and a broken saucer, with some half- 
dozen small potatoes in it. It was the poor soul’s dinner. Some 
teMeaves had been given her, and she had boiled them up 
again to make something like a meal. She had not even a 
morsel of bread. In one corner of the room was a hay mattrass, 
rolled np. With this she slept on the floor. She said,' I work 
at conyipt work—the greys—some are half yellow and half 
brown, but they’re all paid the same price. I makes the whole 
suit. Get 7jd. for all of it: 3d. the jacket, 3d. the trousers, and 
l|d. the waistcoat, and finds my own thread out of that. 
They're all made with double whitey-brown. I never reckoned 
it up, but I use a good bit of thread when I'm a making of ’em. 
Sometimes I gets an ounce, and sometimes half an ounce. It 
takes about an ounce and a half to the suit, and that wonld be 
8 d., at 2d. ap ounce, and then they’ll have them well pressed, 
whiqh takes a good bit of firing; yes, it does, indeed. I am 
obliged to have a penny candle—a cheaper one I couldn’t see 
With. It’ll take me more than a day to make the suit. If I had 
the suit out now, I could get them in to-morrow evening. There’s 
ftdJ a day and a half’s work in a suit. I works from nine in the 
morning till eleven at night.’ [Here a sharp-featured woman 
entered, and said she wished to speak with the convict-worker 
when she was alone. ‘ She came,’ said the poor old thing, when 
the woman had left, * because I owes her a shilling. I’m sure 
she can’t have it, for I haven’t got it. I borrowed it last week 
of her.’] ‘ In a day and a half,’ she continued, with a deep 
sigh, • deducting the cost of thread and candles for the suit, (to 
say nothing of firing), I earns not 2d. a day. The other 
day, I had to sell a cup and saucer for a halfpenny, 'cause 
crockeryware*8 so cheap—there wgs no handle to it, it’s true—in 
order to get me a candle to work with- Sometimes, for weeks, I 
don’t make anything at all. Qne week, at convict work, I did 
earn as much as Zt. That’s without deducting the cost of thread 
or candles, which is quite half. The eonvicts’ clothes is ell ope 
price; no one gets any better wages than this; a few has less, 

I believe. Some of the waistcoats an't above five fonfons, two- 
penoe-halfpenny the jackets, and trouser* the same- tean't tell 
what I average, for sometimes J have work, and sometimes I 
an’t. I could earn 8*. a week if I had as much ga J could do; 
but I don’t have it very often; I’m very often very idle. I can 
assure you; I’ve been trotting about to-day, to see after a 
shilling job, and couldn't get it? (The same woman again made 
her appearance at the door, and seeing me still them, did not 
Stop to say a word. • What a bother there is/ said the convict 
clothes-maker, ‘if* pe«oo owe. *fe w talfrww; that', what 
made the door looked.’] < J suppose liar mother hu 

sent fpr tb« old shawl .tie lent me. f haven't no .bawl to my 
backs no. *« tni* *a God. I haven’t) l haven't, indeed. I'm 
two months idle in the eonrss of the year-' She went on again.— 
•Oh, yes, more, mm thou that; I’ve beep three months at one 
time, apd didn’t earn a halfpenny. That was when I lived up 


THE TRAGEDY OF HELEN ABEKCBOMBIE. 

Ax old gentleman of Builtb, to whom the death of a cele¬ 
brated literary character, the notorious Wainwright, mentioned 
a month since in the Athene inn, and copied into various 
journals, has only now found its way, gives an account of his 
personal knowledge of that individual, from which we take 
some details, as they may be new to the present generation 
of readers, who only know him as the prototype of Sir 
Edward Bulwer s hero, the father of “ Lucretia.” After 
stating that he had been twice in the company of Wainwright 
in the year 1820, not long before Miss Abercrombie’s death, 
the writer proceeds to describe the appearance of Wainwright 
and his literary position when the London Magazine was 
first published:—> 

About the year 1820 started the London Magazine , en¬ 
listing among its contributors the most gifted of the 
litterateurs of the time. 8ergeant (Judge) Talfourd has 
done justice, in his “ Memorials of Lamb,” to the merits of 
that periodical. Hazlitt (the only one with whom the 
writer of this had much acquaintance), Shelley, Godwin, 
Leigh Hunt, De Quincey, Mr. Proctor (Barry Cornwall), 
and Reynolds, a friend of Keats, formed the corps. John 
Scott, the editor, fell in a duel springing out of a literary 
quarrel, not long after the magazine commenced. It was at 
the house of this gentleman, in York-street, during an 
“ official ” breakfast (that is, a sort of cabinet council in tbe 
magazine administration) that the writer fell in with the 
miscreant in question. Conceive among tbe plain, low¬ 
voiced, diffident joung men, some retiring from the breakfast- 
table to one of greater attraeiions, piled with all works of tbe 
day, fresh from the press, or to the loaded book-shelves of 
their, short-lived t( great captain,” whose days were about 
drawing to the close, a figure, so ostentatiously “well-dressed,” 
with excess of “ toggery," frogged coat, jewelled fingers (not 
gold-chained vest, for at that lime displayed wutchguards 
were not), evidently affecting thq military dash ; a form so 
incongruous as to almost seem an apparition in that calm 
aud pensive atmosphere. He was of middle height; but as 
to his features, what with tbe glogm of a Loudon street in 
winter, added to that of curtains, and, more than all, a 
certain disgust that led the writer to rather avoid than court 
acquaintance with the self-complacent dandy, I have not the 
least recollection. All I heard of him, being (at Taylor and 
Hesse/s, Fleet-street, publishers then of the London) 

“ that’s the nephew of Dr. Griffiths, of Turnham green, the 
younp man who writes the article* signed ‘Janus Weather- 
cock. The portfolio of drawings that was on the other side- 
table was ef his own exeput|ou.” He appeared about 
twenty-five, or rather more, *nd ie#*ed to be regarded as a 
fashionable roui by tbe real litterateur*! on the strength of 
bis supposed connexion with F**hipn; it seemed that modest 
genius almost cowered unde* the pretender’s condescending 
hauteur. Newspaper dramatic eritip* (such as Leigh Hunt), 
artistical critics (such as Hazlitt), were poor studious 
canaille about him—he to attend a bookseller’s touee ,'and 
stoop to accept 20/. a sheet fop hi* articles!—it was a 
sinking proof of the meekness a* well as the whimsicality of 
a maa of high fashion; he held himself aloof from Hazlitt, 
who was a painter by profession, from secret fear of Haziitt’s 
sturdy intolerance of foppery in every shape, and who was 
never deceived into respect for him, as' Lamb was into some 
degree of regard. In fact, Wainwright, by cool effrontery, had 
somehow almost usurped the proper fanction of Hazlitt, by 
giving a showy sort of exterior erjtipism on the Fine 
Arte, Which, fascinating mere readers, superseded the sterling 

m«n£ nr that msto* _ ' j .. , , .. ° 


starving one sgainst the other. I’m generally'about a quart 
part of my time standing Still ; yes, that I am, I can assure yc 
About 9*. a week, I tell you, is what I generally earn at convl 
work, when I’m foUy employed, but then there’s the expens 
to be taken out of that. I’ve worked at the convict work f 
about fourteen or flfteen years—ever since my husband’s ba 
dead. He died fourteen years ago last February. I’ve noboc 
else dependent upon mp. J hadn’t need to have. I’m sure. 
•“JV* ° f w “* » u M Friday, add »U last Saturday.-® 
not till Monday. I work far a ploM-matter. J don’t kne 
what profit the piece-master gets. The ponyiets 1 great poets a 
* n . d I u can do about three of them in two days, and thi 
will take about an ounce and a half of thread—that’s 3d: » 


7 ,—* *„♦**#**» pm* 1,10 uouasenera 

tamtly aeqoiesced in this ptetovtme of flippant cleverness to 
SQher judgment. f 

f ile dark atory of the cold.-blooded murde* of hi, ,i»ter-in- 
law 18 thus (coirectly) (q|4 s— 

He married and settled at 'f senium.green, in the house or 
bis' deceased nncle. Hi»*ifcb*4 MMWrs, each with 
1(M. per annum, as their sola |D«tt)a of subsistence. They 
came to reside with the young couple. Wainwright obtained 
a small sum by tbe death of bia nncle; bis extravagant 
habit* wore already ruining him, yet be expended a greet 
part, if not the whole of this windfall, in a manner not to be 
accounted for with the belief of his sanity, bat on the 
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supposition of a foul aM inhuman purpose; that admitted, i 
qaite rational, and (be Whole is as dear as the sun at nodti- 
day. One of the sisters* Miss Helen Abercrombie, was tftfMI 
in her twentieth year, in health, and happiness, and berfirtf: 
So uniform had been her good health, and so strongly if M 
that depicted in her blooming face, that a gemHHfifltrj 
casually looking at her from his post in a lift asshflWdO 
office, said, “ There’s a young lady for insurance! We 
might take her by only looking at her!” Yet, this frfSh dfid 
hale girl, by whose death no loss was to arise to a df on£, 
ns by her life no gain (both girls being almost pennffeas),' 
did her brother-in-law persuade to insure her life (or rather 
to let him insure, for the payment be was to ftrafce) at maoj 
offices, to an immense amount, concealing tttfhi erief i estab¬ 
lishment the fact of her being insured dt worry bthefs. By 
what vile pretence poor Helen herself w its induced to eohcuhf 
in the falsehoods told, is not known. One inducement ttf 
tempt her was reversionary gain to her Sister, but otfe large 
sura was expressly in his own favour, and the whole to' come 
tinder his handling as her trustee. At some of the offices, 
two years, at others, three, was the term insured ; so that, 
in the event of her living but that little period, every farthing 
of the money paid for the policy would have been lost; yet, 
in this wild speculation did this embarrassed man actually 
embark 200/. ready money. This Would have been madness; 
but taken with the untimely death of innocence and beabty, 
the madness disappears, the murder looms dim, dreadfal, and 
detestable in the mystery! NO less than 80,000/. was to 
accrue by her death. So rapacious was his avarice, that 
other policies were attempted at other offices, but reftised, not 
without kind and solemn hints of warning fromohS principal, 
to which the trusting, artless young creature replied only by 
laughing at the idea of any one plotting against her harmless 
life. Thus, this cold-hearted wretch created for himself a 
lottery in the dark—in the shadow of death, of the friendless, 
fair, trusting being, whom he seemed to be protecting^—the 
question was one of utter ruin—sacrifice of the Whole sum 
paid, or—affluence (the capital prize of 30,0001.!) Her 
domestication, her confidence, her youth, all conspired to 
give fatal facility to the execution of a horrid tragedy, 
without wituess but God! 

After expressing his doubts Whether Mrs. Walnwrighf Were 
cognizant of the dreadful crime, the writer says:—* 

And now the curtain begins to rise, the tragedy to linfbld 
its plot. The villain hero is expelled from bis unpaid home 
and its contents by bailifls. Yet, we find him in good 
lodgings at the West-end (Conduit-street), frequenting the 
theatre during all liis troubles,and poor Helen, following his 
and her sister's fortunes, still under the ssme roof. At thib 
(to him) critical time, a slight fllnesb affected her. Mfedical 
aid was rather officiously called in—even a physician was 
sent for. Dr. LocOck saw nothing at all serious, far less any 
death symptoms, but prescribed, of course. Mr. and Mrs. 
Wainwright, it was proved, administered to her a medicine 
in powder, apparently to bid order, and directly went on a 
very long walk (in London streets). Very quickly Helen 
fell into convulsions. The doctor, coming in haste, pro¬ 
nounced her labouring under affection of the brain. He did 
not remember to have prescribed any medicine uuder the 
form of powder. In Uvt interval of the fits, she recovered 
sense enough to day, “ Ob, doctor, these are tbe pains of 
death.” 6# tbe return of her two protectors from tbeif lung" 
walk, Heleif'War u corpeei The doctor, however, hard!jr con¬ 
ceiving the pdaTsfliilley* <4 fbul play (they were all strangers 
to him) to # harmless ydung creature, seemingly cherished 
in the boeotfr Of her faftfrily, even her medicines pft&ing 
through irt> btffdirtfcoeTOf het 1 dhly friends—imputed ihe 
death to hditftt 3 Caused Ik' » important here to observe 
that any progressive “ preterit#' off the bruin ” reaching the 
Uttar of convulsions coold nOt'HaVe allowed an interval of 
re*<ytt} iW tf hr flW tfld have foliWWWk the harbinger of death; 
bn^sne^ Wt r hg gl e between masonOWd its invading destroyed, 
adiMftfrif WWtf 1 recotety df speech and intellect, is 

quite (WMpaiitife Wfifr a aflfedHotf of the brain” produced 
arti fr egg ffy - tW M h* tifemmiim df a deadly natwric, or 
snob Jftigs 4 a* aM 1 M' th'cf sMHWrfoin entirely. tbHft/gh the 
nerfOWr dptitittb tffo brtdnittfcfr remaining without physical 
alteration. Now, such insidious destroyer is strychnine, an 
intense extract of the drug cocoulus indicus. To connect 


the links of this terrible tale, we must here anticipate a 
little lb the course of events, to record that some three years 
aftef* Wdinwright, who had been long skulking abroad, was 
kejzCd ibd carried (under circumstdrices to be presently 
j6W) befotfe the Correctional Tribunal of Paris; secreted oh 
mO fgfson Was found this vefy poison, of fearfully secret 
acrirfry—Strychnine! To return: poor Helen Abercrombid, 
u in lier cold grave,” Wainwrigbt claitned the enormous Aggre¬ 
gate df all the sums due. Every one of the offices resisted 
bis Claim, nominally, indeed, waiting the darker ground of 
defence, and relying on the Well proved fact of false re¬ 
presentations having been made to effect the insurances, 
i Wainwrigbt, thhs baffled, became a wanderer on the Contl- 
1 befrk during three or fonr years, all the while prose- 
i chting Ms sirit against the insurance companies in tne law 
; courts. At last, after one trial unfinished, and one jury 
| discharged, because they could not accede to Lord Abinger's 
direction (“ to throw out of their consideration the darker 
insinuation ”) a final trial Ultimately blasted the hopes of the 
audacious claimant, who, happily, never touched a farthing 
of the long-expected “ price of blOod.” It was merely pro 
forma , as a legal technicality, that the judge excluded the 
criminal charge from a Nisi Prius cause, the defence being 
deemed perfect without it; yet, So strong was the feeling of 
the first jury against even the appearance of acquitting him of 
the “darker” charge, that they separated without a verdict, 
as has just been related. Following the “ felon at large," 
we find him living under the roof of some half-pay English 
officer at Boulogne. This gentleman, at his instigation, 
insured his life at some London offide, but survived to pay 
only one half-year’s policy. The snm insured was paid at 
his death; Mr. “ Janus Weathercock ” hod something to d6 
in the case, but the circumstances have not reached the 
public. Suspicion, of course, lias ample scope. Those who 
put faith in “particular providences'” may find the interest 
of a solemn romance in the brief sequel. Shortly after, we 
find him seized in Paris, on the charge of bearing a false 
name, and being without a passport. This he could easily 
have got over, but there Was found on his person a mortal 
poison (that already mentioned), which bridging him within 
the category of “ persons armed with the means of destroying 
human life,” subjected him, by the law of France, to six 
months' imprisonment. The Englishman who identified him 
in Paris as concealing his real name, was Forrester, the 
Bow-streetf officer, who happened to be in Paris, and 
recognised him. Efts term of dutattcA past, tlie long-ex¬ 
patriated vagabond ventured to step on English ground; lie 
even dared to appear in a London street, where the first 
“ old familiar face ” Was the dreddfill one of Forrester again! 
And again the dreadful cry, “ You are my prisoner,” sounded 
in his ears. He Was Ubw seized on a more serious accusa¬ 
tion (though short of What he actually deserved)—forgery’. 
It Was not of the deepest die, consisting in affixing the names 
df some trustees to a trifling property accruing from his 
uncle’s death, which liis conscience-stricken flight and 
prudential exile prevented hinl from obtainihg. “ Trans¬ 
portation for life ” was now his doom. Thus, the fact of his 
merely carrying about the very poison which, in all human, 
probability, destroyed the young unfortunate beauty, Helen 
Abercrombie, became the means o^ changing a flight trouble 
into a six months’ misery—that again (through the strange 
ubiquity of Forrester) led to perpetual exile, chains, and the 
“ deailf of the wicked,” in fury, squalor, and despair. With 
tbe votfity, effrontery, and overweening self-love inherent in 
this ‘(Celebrated Character,” while yet awaiting in Newgate 
hiri dismal voyage, he petitioned the Home Secretary for 
certain relaxations of rules in his favour, and tbe inquiries 
made forced on the recollection of the Government the whole 
history of the insurances (that virtual conviction for murder 
by deduction), and the only reply to his insolent complaint 
and claim of personal exemptions from penal rules, appeared 
in the shape of heavy irons; rind in convict dress, to the 
music of their clanking, the ci-devant “ Sentimentalist on 
the Fine Arts,” tbe dandy and the murderer, made his last 
appearance on English ground. 


A resolution which costs ns much, should be realised the 
moment it is formed. The heart may not have strength for 
a second offer. 
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THE NEGRO EMPIRE. 

It is an important question 
whether Negroes are constitution¬ 
ally, and therefore irremediably, in¬ 
ferior to whites in the powers of the 
mind. Much of the future welfare 
of the hnman race depends on the 
answer which experience will fur¬ 
nish to this question, for it concerns 
not only the vast population of 
Africa, but some millions of 
Negroes who live elsewhere, and 
the whites who are becoming 
mixed with the black race in 
countries where slavery exists, and 
where it has existed till lately. 

Many persons have ventured upon 
peremptory decisions on both sides 
of the question, but the majority 
are still unsatisfied as to the red 
capabilities of the Negro race. 

Their aotual inferiority of mind is 
too evident to be disputed, but 
may be accounted for by the circumstances amidst which 
Negroes have lived, both in their own countries and abroad, 
which, if no one single instance can be adduced of a man of 
jet black complexion who has exhibited a genius which would 
be considered eminent in civilized European society, we have 
at least a proof that there is no incompatibility between 
Negro organization and high intellectual power. Among a 
very few individuals of the African race who have distin¬ 
guished themselves, Faustin I., the recently-crowned Emperor 
of Hayti, is pre-eminent 

We this week present our readers with authentio portraits 
of Faustin I., Emperor of Hayti; Adelina, the Empress; 
Prince Joseph, brother to the Emperor; and the Due de 
Tiburon, Minister of Marine. 

When it is remembered that this now powerful and intel¬ 
lectual race of blacks sprang from a once degraded state of 
slavery, the formation of an imperial empire by one who may 
be truly styled the Napoleon of Negroes, becomes at once an 
interesting and important subject for contemplation. 

We have been favoured with the following interesting 
description of the Negro Emperor by a recent visitor to the 
imperial court of Hayti:—“My first view of him was as he 
was riding through the city, as his custom is on every 
Sabbath morning, after having reviewed the army. His colour 
is the most thorough coal black, but his nose, lips, &c., are 
more European than one would expect from bis colour. 
From his forehead to the top of his head, he is entirely bald. 
He rode a grey horse—very good for this country—was ac¬ 
companied by a hundred or more of his life guards, on horse¬ 
back, preceded by cavalry music, and passed through the 
principal streets of the city, uncovering bis head, and dis¬ 
posing freely liis bows and his smiles to the crowds as he 


rode rapidly past them. He was 
dressed in full military uniform, of 
a very rich character; the entire 
front of his coat, as well as other 
parts of his dress, being overlaid 
with heavy golden tri mmings. His 
age is a little above fifty, his form 
large and erect, near six feet in 
height, weighing about 2 cwt., and 
well proportioned, with the excep¬ 
tion of some corpulency. His horse¬ 
manship is of the most perfect 
character. Thi9 attracts the at 
tention of all foreigners, and their 
universal remark is that, in this 
respect, he is rarely equalled. He 
usually rides to the Bureau of the 
Port, the Custom House, and 
through some of the streets of the 
city, attended by a few of his 
guards, twice during the week." 

The Emperor has created an 
aristocracy, consisting of six 
princes, sixty dukes, marquises, 
and barons. He has also provided his court with sumptuous 
furniture to the value of upwards of 2,000,000 francs, which 
was paid for in bard cash by his agents in Paris. 

An Haytien officer, writing to a friend in Paris, observes— 
“Heaven preserve the daughter of the patriarch Bishop 
Deverel, the noble, courageous, and magnanimous Adelina, 
the consoling angel of Faustin the First, the benefactress of 
the poor, and the protectress of the oppressed. We live and 
labour in the hope of seeing all our efforts tend to propagate 
and fructify that idea so long deemed impossible to realize, 
that we, the descendants of every age and society, will give 
to the Old World that great truth, that the Africans, left to 
themselves, and in contact with European civilization, can 
march in concert with them.” 

We ask whether many white republicans would speak 
more fairly, and profess sentiments more noble and elevated 
than this Haytien. This attempt at regeneration, which 
appears to us Europeans somewhat risible, is perhaps more 
serious than we suppose; at any rate, the observations 
profe, despite the wit of certain writers, that the Blacks are 
worthy of their freedom, and that they have attained their 
majority. 

The beautiftil island of Hayti (or St. Domingo, as it 
was formerly called) is 300 miles long, and 400 broad, 
in its widest part. The north and east coasts are barren; 
but the interior spreads into fertile plains and rich planta¬ 
tions. 

There ore some high mountains, and many beauti¬ 
ful valleys, shaded with cacas groves and coffee planta¬ 
tions ; while in the plains are fields of cotton, sugar, and 
tobacco, separated by hedges of limes, citrons, and flowery 
shrubs. 
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RICHARD COBDEN, ESQ. 

This champion of free trade and financial reform is de¬ 
cidedly one of “ the people.” Richard Cobden, the powerful 
and popular intellectual warrior for the public good, is the 
son of a farmer; he was born a short distance from the town 
of Midhurst, in Sussex, and 
commenced the “ battle of 
life,” at a very early age, 
in the office of a merchant's 
counting-house, where for 
some time he devoted his 
attention and industry 
much to his employer’s 
satisfaction. He shortly 
after entered into anen- 
gagement as commercial 
traveller with a merchant's 
house largely engaged in 
the cotton trade. With the 
experience gained in this 
capacity, and with the as¬ 
sistance of an elder brother, 

Cobden commenced busi¬ 
ness in Manchester as 
manufacturer on his own 
account. By his skill and 
judgment in this most pre¬ 
carious branch of trade, he 
has been ever most suc¬ 
cessful, and now owns one 
of the largest print-works 
in Lancashire. 

As the advocate of free- 
trade, Mr. Cobden has been 
long familiarly known to 
the public. He is now 
daily engaged in waging war with the Protectionists, and a 
sharp contest may be looked for during the ensuing session 
of parliament. 

At a recent meeting in Aylesbury, Mr. Cobden strongly 
expressed his pride in the source of the means to which he 
owes his estate in Sussex, the scene of his birth and infancy, 
which his father had been forced to part with, but which the 
gratitude of Mr. Cobden's countrymen has enabled him to 
re-purchase, and to “light up again the hearth of his 
fathers.” On that occasion, his advice to tenant-farmers is 


RICHARD COBDEN, E8Q., M.P 


strongly in keeping with his views of commercial freedom. 
In reply to a question, Mr. Cobden observed, “ I farm a 
small estate, of about one hundred and forty acres, in West 
Sussex, which is situated in a purely farming district. This 
property came into my possession in 1847; I am indebted 
for it—and I am proud to acknowledge the fact—to the 
bounty of my countrymen; 
and I rejoice that I am 
enabled, by possessing it 
again, to light up the 
hearth of my fathers in the 
place where I spent my 
infancy. My first visit to 
this property, after it came 
into my possession, was in 
1848, and I theu foresaw 
the competition to which 
we should soon be exposed. 
I gave orders immediately 
that every hedgerow in it 
should be cut down. It 
required drainage, and that 
I have done at my own 
cost. This small estate 
being near those of great 
game preservers, was par¬ 
ticularly infested with hares 
and rabbits; and the hares, 
so troublesome had -they 
become in one place, that 
they entered the gardens 
and allotments of the la¬ 
bourers, one of whom ap¬ 
peared and gave evidence 
before the committee of the 
House of Commons, on the 
game laws, in 1845, and 
| stated that those rabbits not only devoured the vegetables 
and destroyed the cabbages and pease, but actually dug up 
the potatoes. At that time, in 1845, the property did not 
belong to me, but in 1848,1 advised them, in short, to set 
snares, and when they had caught them, to be sure to put 
them in their own pots, and eat them.” Taunted as he is by 
his opponents with the materialism of the Manchester school, 
Mr. Cobden’s allusion to the history of this property at Ayles¬ 
bury shows that the imagination is not dead within him, that 
it can be quickened by honest pride and natural feeling. 
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IKAOINABY EVILS. 

Lbt to-morrow take cart of to-morrow: 

Looto things of the future to fete: 

What’s the use to anticipate sorrow ? 

Lire’s troubles come never too late 1 
If to hope overmuch be an error, 

■ ’Tie one that the wise have preferr’d; 
how often have hearts been in terror 
Of evils that never occurr’d! 

Have faith—and thy faith shall sustain thee— 
Permit not suspicion and care 
With invisible bonds to enchain thee, 

But bear what God gives thee to bear. 

By His spirit supported and gladden’d. 

Be ne’er by “ forebodings” deterr’d; 

But think how oft hearts have been sadden'd 
By fear—of what never occurr’d 1 
Let to-morrow take care of to-morrow j 
Short and dark aa our life may appear, 

W« may make it still darker by sorrow— 

Still shorter by folly and fear! 

Half our troubles are half our invention. 

And often from blessings conferr’d 
Have we shrank in the wild apprehension 
Of evils—that never occurred 1 

Ch 


_ Swain. 

THE UNGEEASED AXLlfllX. 

{From ike French qf Viemsei.) 

An axletree sent ferth - riMhtng miMi. 

And set on edge the teeth of all 

while, more than this incessant, horrid squall. 

The din from barking dogs was worse than alL 
Tis always so, you know, (excuse my iekee.) 

With yelping curs,—and eke with noisy folks. 

It chanc’d withal a wheelwright’s Aop was near.— 

For music such as this he hadno ear; 

The waggoner he woke, and grease appMedt ■ 

And thus the axletree no longer cried; 

The waggoner, the wheelwright wish'd good day. 

And now, forsooth, in peace pursued hia way. 

Ive oft heard noisy people strain their lungs. 

Who wanted grease to make them hold their tongues ? 

But grease enough throughout the land, I fear; 

Could not be found,—and peace would be too dear. 

. -_ T. 8. A. 


Air Ibish Lbowd. —-Once upon a time, a farmer in these 
regions perceived that his grass was eaten down much fester 
than his own few cattle could consume it, and he resoled 
to Me in watt for the trespnsere. Between mhfajghi end 
sunrise, he descried from Ms amhnsh a feir white-robed 
female, drtmng a her* of hoantifUl settle before her, and 
gmetly install! it g them in his pasture. As soon as they trad 
begun to grass, be dieoevered htmeelf, sprang forward, turned 
some of the cows into an enclosure, shut the gate on them 
and then rushed upon the intrusive herds woman to take her 
prisoner ; but immediately lie perceived that she was uot of 
this world He started hack, terrified and trembling, while 
Mora, collecting together bj a sign tfrr rest of her herd, led 
them towards the lake,, the fern** fWRunin* at a respectful 
distance. When she resulted Ch* water, stood beside it, 
and waving her white anno over H, uttered audibly a spell to 
rtie effect, that in revenge for the insuit she barf reeeitfwr 
from a mortal, henceforth BO angler should ever take won 
than three trout in oim <fay from her tough, though he 
should ply his craft from dawn to midnight ; and thus forefb* 
said, she and her kine moved forwao* on the Aonob, and 
soon disappeared beneath its surfeuo. Tho former returned 
to his grazing ground, determined, at tit events, to keep the 
fairy cattle he had captured, for the improvement of his 
original stock; for a belief in these supernatural ruminants 

° f Irel,nd: "* *• P ea »«rtT 
affirm Otata mixed bread between them and mortal bine is 
Terj beanonif; nm*r meemBHog tbs inagio —w . 

P i n ™*“*. 188 tmmt *«eh«d Kie captives 
closely Airing tfie not of tbe dark boors; but aa the eon 
rose, tbe ftory sow, began to- grow indiatinct to sight, and 
et«r as » became lighter, they waxed more and more dim 
and when (lie son was above tfie Itorixon, they seemed to 
have vaaMled away into nothingness. A murrain soon 
idterjvards broke onC among the fitrmer’s catffe^ISd swept 
them alb assay; nothingprospered with him, and ha eventually 
died in the almost poverty; and, according to the rustic 
“! t<rtate of lintitaUonswith resort to 


PB0FE880B AEDEB80FS Htw OONUNSBUK8. 

Pbopessob Akdebsob, the Wizard of the North, while in 
Edinburgh recently, announced his intention of giving a 
handsome twenty guinea silver cup to the inventor of the 
best original conundrum, and an elegant twelfth cake 
weighing 201b., to tbe inventor of the second best. The 
conundrums to be sent in to Professor Anderson, with the 
names of the inventors, and tbe decision on their merits to 
take place at the Music Hall. The wits of Edinburgh set 
their brains a-working, and tbe result was that, in a few days, 
so many as 505 conundrums were sent in l On the evening 
appointed for the decision, the Music Hill was densely filltd 
in every part. Tbe whole of the 505 conundrums were read, 
after which the occupants of the various parts of the hall 
were hi liberty to call out tbe nnmbers of tbe conundrums 
which were thought to be the best, and, after fully half an 
hour was spent in gathering the opinions of the company 
•he thirteen jurymen who had been appointed retired, and 
met being absent for some time they returned, when Mr. 
Cob beld, foreman, stated that the jury had endeavoured to 
arrive at a correct decision. The finding of the jury, tbere- 
that the author of the following conundrum was 
entitled to the silver cup—“ Why did the Highland soldiers 
d* re pot execution at Waterloo ? Because every man had 
before the battle began.” The silver cop 
wan ********Jy presented to Mr. J. Mackay, 14, Priucess- 
street, Edfetergfe The jury also gave it as their opinion 
that the aMhwr ee few following conundrum was entitled to 
the twelfthi cal*--*Why is a 'poor workhouse boy’ at 
Christmas like eft* Emperor of Russia, at present 1 Because 
he s confounded Hungary , and longs for a piece of Turkey? 
lb* twelfth cake, it was accordingly agreed, should be sent 
per first train, to Mr. Easton, painter, Dunbar. 

For the amusement of our readers, we make the following 
selection from this Budget of Edinburgh wit:_ 

foUEBTIONg. 

Whit freqwmfly becomes a woman T 

why is the Wizard like four capital letters of th» AMufoet * 

Why do people older than yourself resemble irassfiSdl? 
Sometimes with a head, ,raw 

Sometime# without m head. 

Sometime* with a tail. 

Sometime# without a tail. 

Sometimes with both a head and a tail. 

And sometimes without either a head ora tall? 

L,nd ,,k ® a provident housekeeper ? 

If Prince Cream-Kahn-Catfegoric-Coolie-Can (an Tiltikiiieii 
prince) were a special constable, what would he be? 1 

If ♦ 1 K >W K PCt 40 *fi ing like a promissory-note? 

If Sarah the housemaid were to call the cook a dirt* 
term ofhemldry would At ure to rob ? * 

? n j raal woa l d l *»«ne were I to address a sickly pic* 
P* 7 nftm f d KHaab€t h were to declare her J flxSd 

f I P habet •ro moth intoxicating? 
i "“ ,mat f. *nd yet cmrremJdS longer 
wnimtee th# Sret time than animate altoge ate* ■ what can 

VBy to « nedfreBMimnter like . good cloelt? 

IP a criminal officer werer pursuing a feMe ttttot 
Warrior’s nmhe would be call out ? itecient 

Wfor ia * lady walking in a tent like *4Hp hi fb!b«D? 

When may afeir be said to be a complete fMr? 
why is a rad conundrum like a deep sigh 9 

to? kV *** tot " Wch th«gM«rormMH| wit. wd 

When I# a child like a cnp ? 

SSb7^ («-*>»xndta) 

Why la Perth to rewfll«rotty in the rrertd? 

bT naila could speak, what word would their utter ? 

What animal is born with its prioe affixed to it ? 

(Atovrers to the above will appear in our neat.) 


1% 

14 

18. 

Ifo 

17 . 

18. 

19 . 

90. 

21 . 

22 . 

28 . 

24 . 


H “ w, * el y that 

tuos* who go to law for damages are sure to get them ! 

Voltaire defined a fihvaieian to be an unfortunate gentle¬ 
man,who i» every day required to perform a miracle—viz 
tb reconcile health with intemperance. M 

etrlto 1 r” th . ere ° refl * h Whi0h love t0 tbe 

® l T ® a “^ d . m . every commumty persons are to be found 
who delight in being opposed to everybody else. 
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OUB CHEBS BOARD. 

PROBLEM No. 5. 


BLACK. 



--- ■ — —— 

WHITE. 

White or black to move aud win in three moves. 


In order to render our Chess Problems of interest to 
players, we shall be happy to insert any Problems or Solu¬ 
tions forwarded to us. 

O. H. favours us with the following improved Solution in 
three moves to our Problem No. 2, page 05:_ 

White to mate in three moves. 
wnlTK * BLACK. 

1. K B to Q B second 1. P one square 

2. K B to Q Kt third 2. P one square 

8. K B to Q fifth mates. 

Shakepeaue.— lie was not a man to be led away by 
pretences to glory, or imposed upon by that transparent 
trickery which excites so much popular enthusiasm, and 
makes scarlet so becoming a colour in the eyes of those 
who “ can be pleased with a rattle, tickled with a straw.” 
Sliakspeare laughed at all such nonsense; he set the buffoon 
Thersifes to turn it into ridicule, and make it a spectacle 
for the mirth of gods and men ; and had heroism been gene¬ 
rally seen thus, and studied thus, the world would have got 
something by it, for it would have cut the great connecting 
link between the military destroyers of one age and those of 
a later time. Had the world looked upon heroism with 
Shakspeare’s eyes, the renown of an Achilles would not have 
been the inspiration of an Alexander, nor that of ah Alex¬ 
ander have descended upon a Caesar, nor the success of a 
Ceesar have been the stimulus to the ambition of a Napo¬ 
leon. All this would have been long before brought to an 
end: the world would have known to what idol they were 
paying their homage; they would have ceased to be parties 
to the continuance of their own misery; they would have 
ceased to become the aids and helps to the desolation of 
their ow n homes ; they would have ceased to be the rewarders 
of their own pests and nuisances, and the profferera of 
honours aud homage to those from whom they and their 
children reaped nothing save disappointment, misfortunes, 
and calamities: they would have ceased to follow these de¬ 
stroyer* with shouts and acclamations of applause, and 
instead of striking up at their appearance, " See, the con¬ 
quering hero comes,” they would have turned away from 
them, to have hailed with welcome the author of some useful 
invention, the propagator of some sound instruction, the 
holder of some great and glorious gift of mind, although 
perchance exhibited to them jn the person of one of the most 
lowly and miserable ef the human iaee*_ Fo*?s Lectures* 


Ifyvtetutf. 

Vastness of Railway Works.— The great Pyramid of 
Egypt was, according to Diodorus Siculus, constructed by 
three hundred thousand—according to Herodotus, by one 
hundred thousand men; it required for its execution twenty 
years, and the labour is estimated as equivalent to lifting 
15,738,000 (fifteen millions seven hundred and thirty-three 
thousand) cubic feet of stone oup foot high. Now, if in the 
same measure the lubour expended in constructing the 
Southern division ppjy of the present Loudon and North- 
Western Raihvuy be deduced to pno common denomination, 
the result is 25,000,0(30,1)00 (twenty-liyp thousand millions) 
of cubic feet of similar material lifted to the same height, 
being 9.207,000,000 (uipe thousand two hundred and sixty- 
seven millions) of cubic feet ipore then was lifted for the 
pyramid, and yet the English work performed by about 
twenty thousand men ouly, in less than five years. Again, it 
has been calculated by Mr. Lecouut, that the quantity of 
earth moved in the single division (112 miles in length) of 
the railway jn question, would he sufficient tp make a foot¬ 
path a foot high aud a yard broad, round thp whole circum¬ 
ference of the earth ; the cost of this divisiou of the railway 
in ppnny.pipces being sufficient to form a copper kerb or 
edge to ft. Supposing, therefore, the same proportionate 
quantity pf ppjih to he moved in the 7150 miles of railway 
sanctioned by Parliament at the commencement of 1848, our 
engineers, within fifteen years, would, in the construction of our 
railways alone, have removed earth sufficient to girdle the 
globe with a road one foot high and one hundred and ninety- 
one feet broad! 

A Connecticut family on a visit to the South, to save 
postage, drew on the margin of a newspaper a child’s face, 
an awl, aud a well, with buckets, &c., thus interpreted :— 
“ We have an infant, all are well.” 

What did Mary say? —In one of the American courts 
lately, there wrs a long and learned discussion as to whether 
a witness should be allowed to answer the questiou,—“ What 
did Mary say?” Three judges gave long and.elaborate 
opinions in the affirmative,—and the question being re¬ 
peated, the answer was—“ Not a word.” 

How the World is Papered. —The Press sends forth 
in the daily papers a printed surface which amounts iu the 
year to 340,308,000 superficial feet, and, if we add to these 
all the papers that are primed, weekly and fortnightly, iu 
the metropolis, and the provinces, the whole amounts to 
1,460,150,000 square feet, upon which the press has left, in 
legible characters, the proof of its labours. Of the news¬ 
papers, therefore, that have been published iu the United 
Kingdom during the year 1849, we may say, that they would 
cover a surface of 83,658 acres, or would extend, if joined 
one to another, to 138,843 miles: that is, they would nearly 
six times encircle the earth at the equator. — Bentley's 
Magazine. 

Life. —A modern philosopher has apportioned man’s fhll 


existence as follows :— 

Seven years in childhood’s sport and play— 7 

Seven years in school from day to day— 14 

Seven years at a trade or college life— 21 

Seven years to find a place and & wife— 28 

Seven years to pleasure’s follies given— 35 

Seven years by business hardly driven— 42 

Seven years for fame, a wildgoose chose— 49 

Seven years for wealth, a bootless race— 56 

Seven years for hoarding for your heir— 68 

Seven years in weakness spent and care— 70 

Then die and go—you know not where! 


Death falls heavy upon him who is too much \nown to 
others and too little to himself. 

Those who quit tlieir proper character to assume wha$ 
does not belong to them, are, for the greater part, ignorant 
of both the character they leave, and of the character they 

To be humble to superiors, i« duty; to equftjp, ^ cqujtt 
tesjr; to inferiors, is nobleness; and to all, safe to: it fiejnfl 
a virtue that, to all her lowliness, fQBUDftndfth 401 ft ft 
stoops to* 
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CONINGSBURGH CASTLE. 

Thib celebrated structure stands ou the left of tbe road 
from Rother&m to Doncaster, about five miles from the 
latter town. Tbe castle is large, the outer wall standing on 
a pleasant ascent from the river, but much overtopped by a 
high hill, on which the town stands, situated at the head of 
a rich and magnificent vale, formed by an amphitheatre of 
woody hills, in which flows the river Don. The name of 
Coningsburgh would lead one to suppose it the residence 
of the Saxon kings. It afterwards belonged to King Harold. 
The Conqueror bestowed it on William de Warren, with all 
its privileges and jurisdiction, which are said to have ex¬ 
tended over twenty-eight toyvns. At the oorner of the area, 
which is of an irregular form, stands the great tower, or 
keep, placed on a small hill of its own dimensions. The 
tower within forms a complete circle, twenty-one feet in 
diameter, the walls fourteen feet thick. The ascent into 
the tower is by an exceeding deep flight of steep steps, four 
feet and a half wide, on the south side, leading to a low 
doorway, over whioh is a circular arch, crossed by a large 
transom stone. Within this door is the staircase, which 
ascends straight through the thickness of the wall, not com¬ 
municating with the room on the first floor, in whose centre 
is the opening to the dungeon. From the first floor to the 
second story (third from tbe ground) is a way by a stair in 
the wall five feet wide. The next staircase is approached 
by a ladder, and ends at the fourth story from the ground. 
Two yards from the door, at the head of this stair, is an 
opening, nearly east, accessible by treading on the ledge of 
the wall, which diminishes eight inches each story; and this 
last opening leads into a room, or chapel, ten feet by twelve, 
and fifteen or sixteen high, arched with freestone, and sup¬ 
ported by small circular coluraus of the same, the capitals 
and arches Saxon. It has an east window; and on each 
side in the wall, about four feet from the ground, a stone 
basin, with a hold and iron pipe to convey the water into or 
through the wall. This chapel is one of the buttresses; 
but no sign of it without, for even the window’, though large 
within, i»*only a long, narrow loop hole, scarcely to be seen 
witbout. On the left side of this chapel is a small oratory, 
eight feet by six, in tbe thickness of tbe wall, with a niche 
in tlie wall, and enlightened by a like loop-hole. The 
fourth stair from the ground, ten'feet west from the chapel 
door, leads to the top of the tower, through the thickness of 
the wall, whioh at top is but three yards. Each story is 
about fifteen feet high, so that the lower will be seventy-five 
feet from the ground. The inside forms a circle, whose 
diameter may be about twelve feet. The well at tbe bottom 
of the dungeon is piled with stones. 


“ When," says Sir Walter Scott, “ I first saw this inter¬ 
esting ruin of ancient days, one of tbe very few remaining 
examples of Saxon fortification, I was strongly impressed 
with the desire of tracing oat a sort of theory on the subject, 
which, from some recent acquaintance with the architecture 
of the ancient Scandinavians, seemed to me peculiarly 
interesting. Those who have visited the Zetland Islands 
are familiar with the description of castles called by the 
inhabitants Burghs; .and by the Highlandere^—for they are 
also to be found both in the Western Isles and on the 
mainland—Duns ; all of them built after a peculiar mode of 
architecture, which argues a people in the most primitive 
state of society. The style of these buildings evinces that 
tbe architect possessed neither the art of uaing lime or 
cement of any kind, nor the skill to throw an arch, construct 
a roof, or erect a stair; and yet, with all this ignorance, 
showed great ingenuity in selecting the situation of Burghs, 
and regulating the access to them, as well as neatness and 
regularity in the erection, since the buildings themselves 
show a style of advance in the arts scarcely consistent with 
the ignorance of so many of the principal branches of 
architectural knowledge. I have always thought that one of 
the roost curious and valuable objects of antiquaries has 
been to trace the progress of society, by the efforts made in 
early ages to improve tbe rudeness of their first expedients, 
until they eiliter approach excellence, or, as is most fre¬ 
quently tbe case, are supplied by new and fundamental 
discoveries, which supersede both the earlier and ruder 
system, aud the improvements which have been ingrafted 
upou it. Following some such principle, I am inclined to 
regard the singular Castle of Coningsburgh—I mean the 
Saxon part of it—as a step in advance from the rude archi¬ 
tecture, if it deserves the name, which must have been com¬ 
mon to tbe Saxons as other Northmen. The builders had 
attained the art of using cement, and of roofing a building— 
great improvements on the original Burgh. But in the 
round keep, a shape only seen in the most ancient castles— 
the chambers excavated in the thickness of the walls and 
buttresses—the difficulty by which access is gained from one 
story to those above it, Coningsburgh still retains the sim¬ 
plicity of its origin, ami shows by what slow degrees men 
proceeded from occupying such rude and iuconvenient 
buildings to the more splendid accommodations of the 
Norman castles, with.all their stern and Gothic graces. 
Coningsbargh offers means of curious study to those who 
may wish to trace the history of architecture back to the 
times preceding the Norman conquest.*’ 


To Discovbk whethxb Bexad is Adulterated with Alum.— 
The bread must be soaked with water, and to the water In which it 
has been soaked, a little of the solution of muriate of lime must be 
added, upon which, if any alum be present, the liquid will be per¬ 
vaded with milkineas; but if the bread be pure, the liquid will 
remain limpid. Rationale: sulphuric acid has a stronger affinity 
for lime than for the alumina and potass, with which it forms alum; 
it therefore quits those bodies to form sulphate of lime with the 
lime of the test, which produces milkiness. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Those of our correspondents who may not perceive their com¬ 
munications noticed immediately after receipt are respectfully 
Informed, that the delay is unavoidable, and in consequence of the 
necessity of our work being printed in advance. 

OVS BACK NUMBERS. 

Considerable additional expenses attending the stereotyping and 
reprinting of illustrated works, we beg to intimate that, atter a 
certain period, we shall bounder the necessity of making.an extra 
charge Jor all Dock Sumbers, Di e Noticb of this arrangement 
taking place will be given. In the meantime, those of our 
Subscribers who have neglected to complete their sets,- are respect¬ 
fully advised to do so, now the hack numbers are in print, and 
procurable at all Booksellers. Price One Penny each. 

George Overton. The engraving mentioned wo had in prepara¬ 
tion, and it would have appeared in our No. 14, hut for an accident 
which occurred to it at the moment of going to press. 

J. P. C. —Respectfully declined.. 

G. V., and J. L. V.—Your suggestions shall receive early attention. 

Dikss.—U nder consideration. 

T. S. Allen has our best thanks for his good wishes and talented 
contributions. 


Printed and Published by William St&azvox, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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THE TAILORS’ BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION. 


[IS institution was established in 
the year 1837, for the relief of de¬ 
cayed tailors of every nation. From 
the last annual report, we obtain tbs 
fol lowing particulars: The pensioners 
are elected by ballot; annual sub¬ 
scribers are entitled, for every guiutm 
subscribed, to five votes; donors of 
ten guineas are entitled to five votes; 
of twenty guineas, to ten votes; and 
so on, in proportion. Subscribers, 
being journeymen tailors, are entitled, for every seven shillings 
vnnually subscribed, to five votes; and for every seven guineas 
subscribed for the purchase of a life membership, subsequent 
to the 21st of January, 184(3, to five votes. The votes are 
accumulative, the numbers polled by an unsuccessful can¬ 
didate at one election being carried to his credit at the next 
subsequent one; and so on, from time to time, until success 
shall have been secured to him. The benefits of the insti¬ 
tution are available to the journeyman tailor of every nation 
and of every creed, who shall be incapacitated for labour, 
and have subscribed for three years to the funds. 

The west front of the asylum at Haverstock Hill was built 
in 1842, and the north front in 1840. The freehold site 


for the building, together with the cost; for the erection of 
six of the houses and the ohapel, as also the endowment of 
the latter, being the munificent gift of the late president of 
the institution, John Stultz, Esq. Upwards of one hundred 
pensioners have been placed on the fund of the institution 
since its foundation, and fifty-seven now remain. Each 
pensioner is allowed 20 1. 16s. a year, with coals, medicine, 
and medical attendance. Although much has been done by 
the benevolent and charitable in originating and sustaining 
the good work thus brought under notice, it will be evident, 
on referring to the corrected list of subscribers to this insti¬ 
tution, lately published, that death has made lamentable 
inroads upon the ranks of its supporters, several of the first 
and best of its friends being now no more. To supply the 
places of these and others whose subscriptions are no longer 
available, is a matter of the deepest anxiety with the board 
of directors, and indispensably essential to the maintenance 
of the charity; and to this end, those kind friends who have 
hitherto favoured it with their support are most respectfully, 
yet ardently, urged, while the stream of charity and love is 
still sustained by them to the utmost of their ability, to use 
their influence in propitiating the bounty of those who have 
the means to do good, and who have not yet, either from 
ignorance of the existence of the institution itself, or of its 
nature and operations, attached themselves to it. To both 
must result much happiness, for the blessing of Him that 
was ready to perish shall assuredly fall upon them. 
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THE ROMANCE OF BIOdBAPHT. 

JOHN LAW AND GEORGE HUDSON, 

A PARALLEL. 

“ Head now and then a romance to keep the fancy 
undtr * was th$ counsel of a writer who knew something of 
life and human nature, to a friend bent upon a visit to the 
Antipodes. The wisdom of the advice is acknowledged by 
every living man beyond the age of thirty. Novels may 
concentrate action, excite interest, tonch the heart, but they 
cannot heighten the power of imagination. It is reality 
that astonishes; fiction dares not, if it would, be half so bold. 
What if we should tell the reader that—say a century and 
a half ago—there lived a man in England who in his youth 
gave himself up to riot, gambling, and debauchery, who, 
driven at last to desperation by absolute beggary, quarrelled 
with an acquaintance, fought and killed him, who was tried, 
convicted of minder, and sentenced to death, yet managed 
to escape uuburt to the Continent; who, in the course of 
his Wretched wanderings, became known and marked at every 
notorious gambling house in Europe* wbo was publicly 
expelled, fiirst Horn Venice, then from Oenoa, and finally, 
from indulgent Paris itself $ who, venturing to visit the 
capital of France, encountered a priuce of the blood royal at 
i public gaming table, and won bis friendship; who, trading 
upon the necessities of that prince, succeeded in obtaining 
the highest consideration in France—fbr bis wife, tlie adula¬ 
tion of women in whose veins poured the richest blood of 
the land—for his son, the companionship of a king—for 
himself, the obsequious worship of millions ? What if we 
should go on to say, how, ill order to obtain but a moment’s 
Interview with this sublime adventurer, a duchess bade her 
Coachman overturn her carriage at the great man’s gate, 
and a marchioness, with the same iutent, on the same spot, 
raised a cry of fire; how, in the course of a very few months, 
the convicted murderer, the beggared outlaw, the outcast 
gambler, became the owner of more than out magnificent 
estate in France, and generously filled the land of his 
adoption with wealth beyond the power of man to calculate 
or enjoy; how, in an hour, as if by the breath of au avenging 
angel, the fabric fell, the babble hurst, and the proud 
architect himself Was fain to snenk in obscure biding places, 
last they should take his worthless life, wbo but an hour 
before had knelt to him adoringly as before a god; how, 
finishing his wild career precisely as he commenced it, he 
eluded again the hands of justice, again walked up and down 
and through the world, eating the foul crumbs that might be 
gathered in the common gambling booth, until be reached, 
poor as at first, that very city of Venice, which he honoured 
with his death, 09 before he had polluted it with his living 
presence ? What, we ask, if we were to narrate this tale, 
and fill up the sketch with all the incidents necessary to com* 
plete the startling history ? Who would listen patiently to 
the ravings of one who, for want of better employment and 
greater skill, must needs communicate the inspirations of 
some feverish (fream ? Bream, forsooth ! The life and death 

of John Law, and the national bankruptcy of France_the 

resnU of his daring and splendid imposture—are as real as 
the life of George Hudsou, and the history of railway specu¬ 
lation in England. 

And not only are both histories true, but to the observant 
and inqniring mind both present points of resemblance in 
tbeir details very remarkable and in the highest degree 
instructive. Mr. Hudson, like Mr. Law, emerged from 
obscurity to dazzle a whole kingdom with his amazing 
refulgence. He also filled the eoffers of men with fictitious 
wealth, and brought high and low, rich and poor, cringing to 
his feet. He gambled, too—venturing bis credit and good 
name in a desperate game with fortune; be, too, couutcd 
his magnificent estates, and reokoned amongst hiq common 
associates the most renowned and the moat illustrious of thsir 
kind. He, too, bad his altar, upon which wealth-worshippers 
flung their daily incense, and offered up the sacrifice of their 
mercenary souls; and he awoke from a dream of bliss to a 
day of reckoning, to find himself hooted by throats already 
hoarse in singing his praise, smitten by hands ere while too 
much honoured in receiving the hare droppings of his 
disgraceful gains. 


A century and a half have carried us high np into the 
fealms of civilization. During the interval, what has science 
not accomplished for the comfort of man—what have the 
spread of intelligence, the labour of missionaries—sacred 
and profane—-the intercommunication of thought, the better 
understanding of nations and classes—not wrought for his 
happiness f To dwell upon human progress during the last 
hundred and fifty years is to behold at a glance the spoils of 
as noble a victory as ever rewarded patient endurance, 
unflinching energy, and heroic devotion. Yet, in some 
respects, we are precisely as we were. 


THE PRISONS OF PARIS. 

Some of the roost horrible prisons of Paris were entirely 
demolished at the latter end of tbe last century, and amongst 
these ore happily to be reckoned tbe Grand and the Petit 
Cbatelets, two fortresses built at an early period of French 
history for tbe defence of the citr. W« read in the history 
of these buildings that tbe Grand Chatelet was divided into 
eight different compartments, each of which was distinguished 
by a name either literally or sarcastically denoting its 
honours: for example, one was called The Cradle, another 
Paradise, and another the Butchery. Then there were Les 
Puits, (The Wells,) and Les Oubliettes, (Tlie Forgotten) ; 
and there was one called La Fosse, (The Grave,) into 
which the miserable tenant was let down through a hole in 
the vault, and which, being in the form of an inverted cone, 
allowed neither to stand nor to He. It was also known by 
the name of La Chausse d’Hypocras, (The Stockings of 
Hypocros,) because the prisoner stood in water up to his 
knees. Fifteen days was generally the longest term of 
imprisonment in this frightful receptacle, as, by the end of 
that period, Death took the affair into hit own hands, and 
set the captive free. There was another dungeon called 
La Fin d’Aise, (The End of Ease,) which was frill of filth 
and reptiles, and equally fatal to human life. Not long 
befbre the destruction of these buildings, a young advocate 
called Vortiler made A singular escape from the Grand 
ChAtelet. The offence that brought him there was me 
follows j —During Voltaire’s last visit to Paris, as he was 
driving one evening along the Pont-Royal, pursued by a 
mob, crying, ‘Vive Voltaire!* Ibis young man, Varnier, 
opened tbe door of tbe carriage; and kissing the band of the 
patriarch, cried * A bas les rois! Vivent les philosophes !* 
Marais, tlie inspector of police, being at hand, Varnier was 
seized, and, in spite of the resistance of tbe people, who 
bandied the inspector very roughly, was carried to the 
Ch4telet. Now it happened that Marais, & man of brutal and 
insolent character, was specially attached to the prison, and 
having Varnier in his power, he took the opportunity of 
revengiug on his unfortunate captive the blows he had him¬ 
self received. Driven to desperation by this ill treatment, 
Varnier resolved to fly, or perish in tlie attempt; and one 
night that a violent storm of thunder and lightning had 
momentarily diverted the attention of the keepers from their 
duty, he effected his object. The neighbouring parish 
clock struck ten as be found himself in the streets, through 
which he began to run as fast as bis legs would carry him ; 
but he had not gone far when he heard the clashing of arms 
and the sound of horses’ feet behind him—a moment more, 
and bis hopes of life aud liberty were for ever frustrated. 
He cast his eyes about in despair, and as be did so, they fell 
upon au old woman, wbo was unlocking tbe door of a small 
house at a corner. Just as she was about to enter, a person 
spoke to her, towards whom she turned to answer; Varnier 
seized the opportunity, pushed open the door, and entered 
the house. AU was dorit within, and he groped his way 
along a passage, and up some stairs, guided only by the 
sound of an instrument and a sweet female voice, which 
was singing an air out of a favourite Italian opera of that 
day. He bad no time to lose, fot he expected every 
moment that the ok| woman would overtake him; so, on 
reaching the door of the apartment wlieuce the sounds pro¬ 
ceeded, he opened it, and found himself in the presence of a 
beautiful young female, whose protection aud assistance he 
implored. Moved by bis distress, and the wretchedness of 
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Lis appearance, she promised to conceal him; nn4 )ie tlicu 
told who he was, related the story of his horrible captivity 
and miraculoas escape, terminating his narration by calling 
down curses on the head of the monster Mtrajfc Mil 
name of the inspector the lady started and change/! Ipoloq? t 
but before any explanation could follow, a loud frfMHk of 
the outer door, and an angry voice upon the stairs, frwionflced 
the approach of danger. Pale and trembling, srfte yo$e, and 
pointing to the door of a small inner chamber, she bade him 
enter there, and be still. He was no sooner shut in than 
he heard a man’s foot in the room he lmd jwst quitted. 

‘ Doubtless her husband or father,’ thought Veynjer, 

‘ What is the matter with your hands ?’ ashed Bite young 
girl; ‘ they are stained with blood !’ 

* Give me some water to wash them,’ replied the mau. 

* One of our most important prisoners has escaped this 
evening,’ he added with an oath, ‘ and J have been re¬ 
venging myself on the rest of them.’ 

It was Marais, tbe inspector! He then called for wine; 
and after drinking for some time he went out, telling his 
daughter he should see her no more that night. * I must go 
and divert myself,’ he said, ‘ in order to put this vexatious 
affair’out of my bead.’ 

Through the assistance of this young girl Vnrnier finally 
escaped out of France, accompanied by his protectress; and 
Marion, the daughter of the inspector, became the wife of 
the delivered captive. 

The Bastile, as everybody fcnows, was destroyed during 
the first French Revolution. Here, too, were the most hor- j 
rible dungeons, vaults hollowed out of the earth nineteen j 
feet below the surface, swarming with rats, toads, and spiders, - 
where the vaults were never drjr, and the floor was mud and ! 
filth. In those instances where the captive was not in¬ 
tended to he starved, or nearly so —for the ordinary rations ' 
in all these prisons were so had and so scanty, that they 
hardly kept body and soul together —he was permitted to 
obtain food of a better description if he could afford to pay 
for it at an extortionate rate; but the abuses were so enor¬ 
mous, that whilst the governors drew handsome revenues 
from this source, the poor prisoner got very little for his 
money. 

The Man with the Iron Mask, as he is colled, lived some 
time in the Bastile, having been transferred thither from St. 
Margaret’s; but the treatment he received in botli prisons 
was quite an exception to the general rule. He was both 
sumptuously fed and sumptuously clothed ; and the governor, 
St. Mars, who was the only person allowed to address him, 
always did so standing and uncovered; but these were pool- 
compensations for the extreme rigour with which he was 
watched, and the utter solitude to which he was condemned. 
The mask was not made of iron, but of velvet with steel 
springs, and no one ever saw- his face except St. Mars. Au 
impenetrable veil of mystery covers his early years. Where 
and how they were passed nobody knows ; but he must lmve 
been young when taken to St. Margaret's, and had probably 
been a prisoner from his birth. Little doubt exists that he 
was an elder but illegitimate brother of Louis XIV., whose 
hardened conscience aud selfish nature permitted this bar¬ 
barous and lifelong incarceration. It is a singular fact, and 
one that would almost induce the belief that his mother had 
connived to conceal him duriug liis childhood, that he had 
been taught to write—an accomplishment which one might 
suppose would have been carefully withheld from him whilst 
in the hands of those who feared him. We only know of 
two instances in which he attempted to avail himself of this 
acquirement; the first was at the fortress of St. Margaret’s, 
where an unfortunate barber one day observed something 
white floating on the water under the prisoner’s window. 
Having obtained it, and discovered it to be an exceedingly 
fine linen shirt, on which some lines were inscribed, he 
carried it to .the governor, who asked him if he had read 
what was written on it: the man protested he had not; but 
two days afterwards he was found dead in his bed. The 
second attempt of this poor victim to communicate his fate 
to somebody able or willing to aid him, was by waiting his 
name on the bottom of a silver dish with the point of a knife. 
The governor always waited on him at table, and handed the 
dishes out to a volet; this last perceived the writing, and 
thinking to recommend himself, showed it to St. Mars. Of 


course the possessor of such a secret was not permitted to 
Ijyp. Uu the journey from St. Margaret's to the Bastile, in 
j HOB, Ihe party halted at the house of a gentleman named 
Fftjteiit. It was observed here that St. Mars ate with the 
prisoner, and that he sat with a pistol on each side of his 
plate; but whether the mask was worn at table they could 
not ascertain, as no one was allowed to enter the room. Tbo 
diary of the Bastile for the JiHh November, 1703, contains 
an entry to the effect that “ The unknown who always woro 
a black mask, bad been taken ill n/lcr attnidiiui mass, and 
was dead so suddenly, that there was no time for the ser¬ 
vices of the church perhaps poisoned with the wafer. He 
was buried on tbe :20th in the churchyard of St. Paul's, under 
the name of Macchiale. Ilis funeral cost forty liyres. After 
the removal of the body, everything in tlie chamber he oc¬ 
cupied was burnt; the walls were strictly examined, scraped, 
and whitewashed; aud the very window panes were taken 
out, lest he should have made some mark on them that should 
furnish a clue to this perilous secret. A person in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, more cuijous than wise, bribed the gravedigger to 
open the grave and let him see the cotjpse: the trunk and 
the limbs were there, but no head—luckily for this inquisi¬ 
tive gentleman, who would otherwise have probably lost his 
own. 


NEW ZEALAND, 


SKETCH OF NEW ZEALAND, AND THE PROGRESS 
OF THE COLONY. 

{Continued from page US.) 

KAI-WARRA SAW MILL. 

This mill is situated on a tributary of the Kai-Warra, and 
upon a seetjon belonging to Captain Daniell. It was under¬ 
taken by four enterprising millwrights, and the works were 
completed in the mouth of October, 184$. The same parties 
first attempted to establish themselves near Porerua harbour, 
and leased four sections, for the purpose of carrying ont their 
views; but having built a wa-re, and commenced operations, 
they were turned off in the month of April preceding, by 
Raugihaeatc and his followers, who destroyed all they had 
done. I he Kai-Warra consists of a water-wheel placed 
athwart the stream, which works several circular saws, and 
the water is dammed up above to maintain the requisite 
head. 

Nearly all the trees in the New Zealand forests are ever¬ 
greens, and present a very diversified character, according 
to the nature of the soil. On rich alluvial soil, trees of the 
largest growth flourish. They ure accompanied by dense 
underbush and supplejack thickly matted in every direction, 
with numerous creepers and parasitical plants, and the ground 
is covered with dwarf ferns in great variety. As tbe soil 
becomes of less depth, and clay appears, the Rimu pine be¬ 
comes more prominent, and on high bills and terraces of 
cold clay the Towai only is seen ; the forest becomes park- 
likc aud quite open, like those of Australia, with very littlo 
underbush and no supplejacks ; the ferns covering the ground 
resemble mosses, and are soft as velvet to tbe feet. 

Some of the timber is admirably adapted for ship building. 
The Totaro is tlie most \aluable tree in the southern parts, 
to which it is confined; the wood resembles cedar in appear¬ 
ance, and is prized by the natives for canoes. It is ex¬ 
tremely durable and also very beautiful, and valuable for 
ornamental purposes. The Kaikatea is another pine, with 
a very clean white wood, and closely allied to the Kauri. 
The latter has long been held in the highest estimation for 
masts and spars, &c., being very light in weight. It pre¬ 
vails only at the northern parts of the island, and is some¬ 
times found with a trunk equal to 40 or 50 fuet in circum¬ 
ference, and 100 to 120 feet high without a branch, the totul 
height of the tree being from ‘2U0 to 230 feet. Those usually 
cut for shipment are about ten feet in circumference. In. 
some experiments lately made in this country, this wood 
resisted decuy better than all the other specimens tried. The 
ratfti 9 one of the largest trees of the forest, aud the wood 
is very hard; tlie trunk is of a twisted and crooked form, 
with numerous stems growing up in sort of clusters. The 
ttee has very small leaves, and is covered all over with red 
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myrtle blossom at the time of flowering. The young tree 
is very seldom seen standing alone, but always found en¬ 
twined round the trunks of other large trees of the forest, 
whioh serve as supports for it, until the rata at length oc¬ 
cupies the site of the tree on which it grew, and destroys 
all trace of it. The writer has seen the trunk of a Pukatea 
tree with several small rata stems from four to six inches 
diameter inside of it. He has also measured a rata growing 
on the top of a high saddle-backed hill skirting the river 
Hntt, 56 feet in circumference, perfectly truncated, and of 
proportionate height. The forest in which this tree grew 
was of the ordinary character, but it towered so high above 
all the other trees, that on viewing it afterwards from the 
bill on the opposite side of the river, it appeared almost soli¬ 
tary. 

Although the forests are not very thickly inhabited by the 
feathered tribes, there are many birds to be met with, as the 
wild pigeon, which is extremely large, and very common; 
the parrot, or kaka t and the tui, or mocking-bird, which is 
about the size of the English blackbird, and of the same 
colour, but with two bunches of white feathers under the 
neck; bis notes are few in number, but very melodious, re¬ 
sembling the tinkling of small bells, which harmonize 
together as they are delivered. They are all very good 
eating. Birds of prey, as the falcon, hawk, owl, and numerous 
others, are found. Small teal, snipe, and ducks, are gene¬ 
rally met with at the mouths of rivers. The bush frequently 
resounds at mid-day, during the summer months, with the 
buzzing of a large beetle, which lives in the trunks of fallen 
trees. 

There is a small owl in the forest, that shrieks out, 

“ More pork,” as he flies, and has frequently been the cause 
of misunderstanding among new comers. On one occasion, 
the officer commanding a picket at the Hutt, drawn up an 
hour before daylight, in anticipation of an attack from 
Mamaku, was roused to a high state of passion, by the re¬ 
peated demands for “ more pork/’ from his men, as he thought, 


saw MILL. 

notwithstanding his commands that they should cease talk¬ 
ing, and threatening to place the first under arrest who made 
any more allusions to pork. It was not until he went down 
the line in search of the offender, when he was assailed from 
the trees on all sides, by “ more pork,” among the irresistible 
giggle of the men, that the real culprits were discovered. 

With this subject we terminate our descriptive account of 
New Zealand, and return our acknowledgments to Mr. 
Brees for his kind assistance rendered to ourselves and our 
artists; and at the same time we assure those of our readers 
who can visit Leicester-square, that they will experience 
much gratification by inspecting Mr. Brees’ Panorama of 
New Zealand, which, we are happy to know, is daily rising 
in public estimation. 


The Duke akd the Earl. —The following anecdote is 
very current in Aberdeen and Banffshires, and, whether 
true or not, gives an excellent illustration of the two noble 
individuals introduced:—“ The Duke of Richmond—one of 
the best of landlords for enterprising tenants—dislikes small 
holdings upon his estates, and, as the leases of the crofter 
expire, he adds their few acres to the neighbouring farm. 
The Earl of Fife is of the very opposite disposition. Nothing 
delights him more than to see the curling smoke from the 
little cottages on the road-side as he sweeps through his 
estates. His factor complained of the number of persons 
from the Duke of Richmond’s estates requesting a cow's 
meat and a small cottage. His Lordship, of course, desired 
him to supply them, and to send none away. At last these 
applications became so numerous that the Earl desired his 
factor to write to the Duke that he would greatly oblige by 
* not putting out the poor men’s fires faster than Lord Fife 
could light them.’ " It is said that this intimation had the 
desired effect, as the uncultivated hills, with a little cottage, 
are set apart for those who choose of the outgoing small 
holders. 
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THE ALPINE SORCERESS. 

3n Illustrate?! Romance. 

(From German Stories, by R. P. Gillies, Esq. 
Blackwood and Co., Edinburgh.) 


It happened, on a very beautiful evening of the year 103—, 
that a young lover aud his mistress, by name Budolf and 
Alice, were seated together on the banks of the Lake Con¬ 
stance, in Switzerland. The sun had long since vanished 
behind the mountains—only the rugged pinnacles of the 
opposite shore on the south still shone with a roseate 
splendour. Twilight shades had settled dimly in the valleys, 
where wreaths of white vapour collected and were slowly 
mounting towards the pine-tree forests above. Meanwhile, 
it was delightful to see how the stars, shining- out one by 
one, and the red light from these lofty cliffs, were mirrored 
in the water; and as it happened to be Sunday evening, no 
sounds of rural labour interrupted the quiet mood of contem¬ 
plation—only the light beating of the lake waves on the 
shore, the voice of the blackbird, or the coll of a lone 
shepherdess from the Alps broke the solemn stillness. 

Budolf and Alice were faithfully and ardently attached to 
each other; many a severe trial had they already undergone. 
They were long separated, and had encountered painful 
scenes of contention among relations; but those evils were 
now past, their hearts heaved with mutual affection and with 
gratitude to the Giver of all good, for on this Sunday they 
had been regularly betrothed in the chapel of the Benedic- 
tiue convent, and their wedding was appointed to take place 
early in the following mouth. 

Budolf 8 father hod been a rich scythe-smith, well known 
by the name of Master Christoph, whose comfortable abode, 
with its workshop, foundry, and farm-buildings, lay in the 
neighbouring forest, where the machinery required for his 
art was driven by the rapid and thundering currents of the 
Giessback. Budolf was an only son, and his father earnestly 
wished that he should be a clergyman, in which case he 
might in due time become a person of no little consequence 
in Switzerland, where, in those days, the presumptuous con¬ 
duct of the freemen, as they called themselves, rendered the 
council of pious, w'ell*educated monks very desirable in pro¬ 
moting general tranquillity. Thus, in imagination, Master 
Christoph already beheld his son, invested with gold chain 
and cross, in the chamber of the Austrian representatives, or 
even at the Emperor's court; delighting himself so much 
with these anticipated honours, that on this account he will¬ 
ingly renounced the hopes he should otherwise have enter¬ 
tained of seeing his old age cheered by a circle of blooming 


grandchildren, for whom his property would have supplied 
ample means of support. Budolf, however, had, unobserved 
and in silence, formed plans very different from those of his 
father. Even from earliest youth, bis inmost heart had beat 
with indescribable emotions when bands of soldiers happened 
to stop on their march and obtain refreshment at the farm¬ 
house. Then if perchance they talked of their services under 
the banners of the great Wallenstein, and of the ferocious 
depredations of the Swedish marauders, his eyes gleamed, 
and his blood circulated with new fervour through every 
vein. He watched with the greatest anxiety every expression 
on the lips of the speaker; and afterwards, in his play-hours, 
the battles of which he had thus caught the description, 
were represented with the aid of his young comrades, over 
whom be had, unawares, gained a kind of supremacy. 

Of this disposition, so obviously betrayed, his father was 
determined not to take any notice. Budolf was established 
for his education at the Benedictine convent, though, instead 
of profiting by the opportunities afforded him there, he only 
looked on it as a very miserable prison. But time brings 
changes; and when, after these boyish impressions, he 
slept into the years of adolescence, his feelings were more 
fully developed, and it was proved how utterly unsuited he 
was to the life aud duties of a priest. It happened that he 
was chosen to play a principal part at a very grand proces¬ 
sion on Corpus- Christi day. He was the handsomest and . 
among the oldest of the scholars, so that he was chosen to 
carry the largest banner, and stand at the rustic altar, reared, 
according to Swiss fashion, on the bonks of the lake. After 
the priest had read the gospel of the day, there stepped for¬ 
ward from the procession six maidens, clothed in white, with 
garlands in their hair and baskets of flowers in their hands. 
They sang a choral hymn to the blessed Virgin, and then 
strewed their variegated wreaths on the altar. One of these 
girls, by far the handsomest of the party, happened to steal 
a glanoe at Budolf from her innocent blue eyes, that shone 
under her coronet of narcissus flowers, when, as struck by 
a magician’s wand, he became lost to all besides that passed 
around him, and almost let the banner drop out of his arms. 
She also seemed equally confrised, and after stretching out 
her hand, drew it back, and remained motionless like a 
statue, blushing, with her eyes fixed on the ground, till, on 
a signal from one of her companions, she hastily threw her 
gifts before the altar, and retired to gain her former place in 
the procession. From that moment never did the cherished 
image of this beautiful stranger fade from Budolf’s remem¬ 
brance ; and, in spite of school tasks and discipline, he con¬ 
trived in a few days to find out her name and place of resi¬ 
dence—nay, more, he determined that he would see her and 
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speak with her, thongh this could happen but seldom, and 
not without risk of disoovery. Her father was very poor, 
and lived at a remote cottage in the mountains, where he 
contrived to maintain bis household by his own hard labour 
and the produce of a small field. By circuitous and unfre¬ 
quented paths through the forest, where he was sure that no 
one would meet him, he contrived to make hia way thither; 
and it was easy to read in Alice’s looks, when he first sur¬ 
prised her by coming, at the risk of his neek, down the rocks 
behind her father’s cottage, that she had not forgotten the 
tall, graceful standard-bearer of the Corpus-Christi proees- 
sion. From that day onwards, the two young people were 
in the habit of meeting as often as their mutual plans of 
secresy would permit; and if the slightest inclination to¬ 
wards a monastic life had ever existed in Bodolf’s mind, of 
course it must now have been completely overcome. Ac¬ 
cordingly, be took the first opportunity of declaring to his 
father that he never would be a priest, though, of course, he 
was on his guard not to mention the greatest obstacle that 
stood in bis way; but watchful suspicion, aided by chance, 
had already discovered what the young man imagined to be 
securely veiled from all the world. 

^iis father fell into a violent rage; threatened him with 
lasting resentment—even with bis malediction—-if he dared 
to cherish a single thought in favour of the contemptible 
goatherd’s daughter, or offered another word against the 
cherished plans which had been laid for his future life; not 
only should he now attend the school as before, but, accord¬ 
ing to an agreement that Master Christoph had already made 
with the abbot, Rudolf should be received as a novice into 
the monastery; he sbonld live there night and day, and be 
treated altogether like a younger member of the fraternity. 

As it might have been expected by any one who was not, 
like Master Christoph, led astray by bis own imperious 
temper, the consequence of all this was, that Rudolf disap¬ 
peared that same evening, and was nowhere to be found. 
The scythe-maker, indeed, tried to comfort himself by in¬ 
sisting that his son could not have travelled to any great 
distance, and that be would soon return again, when he 
found himself in want of money. But although inquiries 
Were made at every house in the neighbourhood, not a single 
trace of the runaway conld be obtained. 

After some time, it was proved, however, that in the neigh¬ 
bouring town there had been a recruiting-party, who bad, 
by large bribes, endeavonred to gain soldiers for the army 
of the Archduke Leopold Wilhelm, as the danger from the 
inroad of the Swedes into the heart of Austria grew every day 
more urgent, and their Generals Banner and Torotensobn 
were marching through tnd ravaging Bohemia. At this intel¬ 
ligence, the recollection of Rudolf's love of a military life 
fell like an insupportable weight on hia father's heart. In¬ 
deed, about three weeks later, all doubts and surmises were 
at an end, for Master Christoph spoke at the market-town 
with a travelling artisan, who gave a frightful account of the 
cruelties committed by the Swedes, bringing at the same 
time, Rudolf’s last greeting to his friends, and entreaties for 
his /lather's forgiveness and benediction. This man had 
already seen the lost youth mounted on a fine horse among 
the Pappenheim cuirassiers, in the square at Linz, where 
the general mnstered hia troops, and dwelt with particular 
satisfection on the appearance of his young and promising 
recruits. 

Now, then, Master Christoph’s fine schemes and cherished 
hopes were completely dispersed. Hitherto the notion that 
his son had only concealed himself for a time, in order that 
by this artifice he might forward his own views, had kept np 
the old man’s conrage and usual severity; but the misfor¬ 
tune which he had long dreaded had fallen upon him, and 
not only was it fruitless to talk of the advantages to be de¬ 
rived from ecclesiastical dignity, but he conld not even cal¬ 
culate on his son’s Hfe, who might fall in the very first 
engagement. Moat willingly would he now have resigned 
every ambitions hope, if he could bave once more possessed 
his son; but in vain did be send letters, through the Bene¬ 
dictine abbot, to the general, for the regiment had already 
marched away to Bohemia; and in such disastrous times 
there would be no chance that any man would obtain leave 
of absence. 

Three years had in this manner palmed away. Travelling 


artisans, and merchants who attended the annual fairs, some¬ 
times brought intelligence and letters from the now distant 
army. Notwithstanding Rudolf’s dislike to the' Benedictine 
convent, he had not altogether failed to profit by the in¬ 
structions afforded in the school there; and being a ready 
penman, be sent many written tokens to Alice and his father 
both, that he continued in good health and spirits, and that 
bis affectionate remembrance of them was unchanged. 
Painful, Indeed, as the Reparation had been to Alice, she 
would rather that her beloved Rudolf should be stationed 
among the Pappenheim cuirassiers than with the Capuchin 
monks, for of his fidelity she never entertained the least 
doubt, but was convinced that if only bis life were preserved, 
he would return to her as constant as ever. 

At length, news same that the youth had in such manner 
distinguished himself os to be promoted to the rank of 
cavalry sergeant; and Master Christoph began to be com¬ 
forted with the reflection that in those days soldiers even of 
the humblest origin might rise at last even to feme and for¬ 
tune, so that his anger ouite subsided. 

Finally, it happened that, after the contracts of peace were 
signed and sealed at Osnabnrgb, the old man fell dangerously 
ill, and consequently a letter was written to his son, who 
conld now easily obtain farlougb, or, if he wished for it, his 
final dismission. Rudolf hastened directly to attend the 
sick-bed of bis once-more loving and reconciled father, who 
lived only so long that there was time for mutual explana¬ 
tions, leaving to the young soldier, with his parental bless¬ 
ing, the whole of his property, which in Switzerland was 
looked upon as very considerable. Henceforward, Rudolf 
gave up all thoughts of returning to his military companions, 
for he had already seen enough of the world, and could retire 
from it with honour. Nor had Alice been deceived in her 
confident anticipations, for he had no wish but that of lead¬ 
ing her directly to the altar, and of sharing with her the 
fortune which had thus devolved on him. 

Meanwhile, however, the return of the young soldier, who 
was at once handsome, rich, and distinguished fer his gallant 
conduct in the wars, exciting great attention in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, on the following Sunday, when he stood at the 
fountain in the market-place, waiting for the opening of the 
church-doors, and dressed in his gay hussar uniform, with 
his red sash, honorary medal, large boots, and, above all, 
the stately helmet with red feathers waving over his shoulders, 
the eyes of every woman, whether young or old, were of 
coarse turned towards the dazzling visitor. All of them re* 
marked how well his military attire became his elegant form, 
which, indeed, was such as a statuary might have chosen for 
a model; while those who had been acquainted with him 
before, observed how much he had improved within the last 
few years, though, in despite of his warlike appearance, his 
fine eyes beamed with as much kindness and affability as if 
he had never been absent from among them. There were 
not wanting among them wise people who calculated how 
much ready money his father had amassed, and estimated 
the worth of his farm and iron-foundry, so that from that 
moment Rudolf became an object of attention from every 
family where there were unmarried daughters. 

But all this passed over without leaving a single trace on 
his faithftil heart. Nor would such wise plans and specula¬ 
tions have led to any consequences ; bnt there was one young 
damsel, named Gertrude, daughter of the Baron’s land- 
steward, on whom, unfortunately, his appearance that Sunday 
morning had left an impression far too deep to be effaced; 
nor did it seem reasonable to donbt that she who was, 
beyond comparison, the richest and genteelest girl in the 
village, would succeed in winning the affections of this 
distinguished yonth. Of coarse, her father joined in these 
anticipations, and no method was neglected that seemed 
likely to promote such a result. Rudolf was frequently in¬ 
vited to the steward's honse; the most brilliant prospects 
were held ont to him for his future life, which, with the help 
of such a father-in-law—who was a person of no small 
consequence in the country—might, doubtless, have been 
realized. At last, a more direct mode of proceeding was 
adopted; an absolute proposal of marriage was made on the 
part of the girl’s friends, and not without the most violent 
displeasure, she found out that the heart which had appeared 
so cold and insensible hid long shtee cherished an ardent 
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and unalterable affection for the poor and almost unknown 
daughter of a cottager on the mountains. Thus enraged, 
but not utterly discouraged, they made every possible attempt 
by stratagem, especially by spreading abroad the blackest 
calumnies, to alienate his affection, so that Alice was tor¬ 
mented beyond measure. Henceforward, Rudolf heard from 
all quarters the most wicked insinuations against the cha¬ 
racter aud conduct of his intended bride, and her father was 
intimidated by downright threats and defiance. The youth, 
however, pursued the even tenour of his way; he was vexed 
only because Alice had been thus disquieted; and at lost, 
baviug, in spite of the steward's menaces, received her 
father's consent, he saw himself at the very goal and summit 
of his wishes. 

{To be continued.) 


A LOOK FROM A YOUTHFUL LADY. 

{Imitatedfrom the French.) 

Bonsix la*8ta, didst thou know 
What a piercing look can do. 

Then to hide thou wouldst not fail 
Eyes like thine beneath thy veil; 

Bright they sparkle—wound the heart— 

Like a flying, thrilling dart. 

Should'st thou chance a walk to take. 

Hide them {or thy lover's sake; 

Prithee tako this hint from me,— 

Then, depend on't, we should set 
Fewer love-sick on their beds,— 

Fewer men with crazy beads. 

Why delight to teaze us so,— 

Ever causing tears to flow 1 

What tho* God hath made thee flair,— 

Tho’ thine eyes so beauteous are ; 

E'en those eyes, of eyes the chief. 

Should not fill us all with grief. 

Eyes were not bestow’d to harm,— 

They, like words, were form'd to charm; 
Woman is an angel fair, 

Made to comfort, not to scare; 

Surely such we must approve,— 

Such a being all must love. 

Pretty lassie, cease to prize, 

Proudly thus, thy sparkling eyes; 

Other orbs, another day, 

Lightning-like, shall shoot a ray. 
Overpowering, glittering, bright, 

Overdazzling to thy sight. 

Bonnie lassie,—such thy fate,— 

Thou shalt feel—alas t too late; 

Then to hide thou wilt not fail 
TearAil eyes beneath thy veil,— 

Then, like others, thou shalt know 
What a piercing look can do! 


DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 


LiKUrtNT roa Rheumatism. -Spirits of wine, two ounces; camphor, 
half an ounce; oil of origanum, one drachm; spirits of red lavender, 
ditto; opodeldoc, one ounce. Let the bottle be well shaken, and 
the liniment rubbed on the affected part before a hot fire. 

8pekmaceti Ointment.— Take of spermaceti half an ounce, white 
wax one ounce and a half, olive oil three ounces; melt the whole 
together with as little heat as possible, and then stir till cold. It 
forms a safe and cool dressing for wounds or chafing of the skin, 
chapped lips or hands. 

Balt BurrSa Bopeeskdkd _The following mode of preserving 

butter, which is prevalent in Switzerland, is said to be much 
superior to the English plan of salting:—Into a clean copper pan 
(better, no doubt, tinned) put any quantity of butter, say from 201b. 
to 401b., and place it over a gentle fire, so that it may melt slowly; 
and let the beat be so graduated that the melted mass does not 
oome to the boil in less than about two hours. During all this time 
the butter must be frequently stirred, say once in five or ten 
minutes, so that the whole mass may be thoroughly intermixed, and 
the top and bottom change places from time to time. When the 
melted mass boils, the fire is to he so regulated as to keep the butter 
at a gentle boil for two hours more, the stirring being continued, 
but not necessarily so frequent as before. The vessel is then to be 
removed from the fire, and set aside to cool and settle, still gradually; 
this process of cooling is supposed also to require about two hours. 
The melted mass is then, while still liquid, to be carefully poured 
into the crock or jar in which it is to be kept. In the process of 
cooling there is deposited a whitish cheesy sediment, proportioned 
to the quantity of butter, which is to be carefully prevented from 
intermixing with the preserved butter. The caseous grounds are 
very palatable and nutritious, and are constantly used as food. 
Butter §o prepared will last for years perfectly good, without any 
particular precaution being taken to keep it from the air, or without 
the slightest addition of slut. 


VarietteA 

Set a Thief to Catch ▲ Thief. —In Paris a collector of 
the Comptoir d’Escompte was lately robbed of 10,000f. The 
director of the bonk went to consult M. Carlier, Chief of the 
Municipal Police, on the affair. M. Carlier expressed the 
opinion that the collector really had been robbed; but the 
director expressed surprise how a man could, without seeing 
it, lose a packet of 10,000& placed in a pocket-book on his 
breast. “ Oil !” answered M. Carlier, “ it is very simple. 
Take, for example, this newspaper—fold it up, and put it in 
, the pocket of your coat on the breast. Well I I won’t pledge 
myself that it will not be taken from you before you leave 
the prefecture, and if it be, I answer in advance that yon 
will not feel the hand of the clever fellow who will do the 
trick.” “ Ah!” said the director, confidently, “ but I am 
sure that it shall not be taken 1” and he placed the journal 
in the pocket indicated by the side of his pocket-book. M. 
Carlier then engaged him in conversation, and whilst he did 
so, wrote orders and received visits. When the director rose 
to leave, M. Carlier said—“ And the newspaper; have you 
got it still ?” “ Oh, yes ! to be sure!” cried the bank di¬ 
rector, triumphantly, and he plunged his hand into his 
pocket; but lo! the newspaper was gone, and with it his 
pocket book. Yes, he was robbed!—robbed in the room of 
the obief of the police! Judge of his stupefaction. After 
enjoying bis confusion for a few moments, M. Carlier pulled 
the bell, and a man immediately brought in a newspaper and 
the pocket-book. A line written by M. Carlier had sufficed 
for instructions to the man, and the trick was done in a 
moment. 

Akebmay* Govebxob of Newgate [1750]. — Boswell 
tells an anecdote of his esteemed friend Akerman, character¬ 
istic of the prison world at that time. A fire broke out in 
that part of Newgate in which the officers lived: this was 
before the present buildings were erected. Tbe prisoners, 
seeing the flames, became alarmed for their own safety, and 
rushed to the gate, shouting, “ Down with it 1 we shall be 
burnt!” It yrea a moment of great excitement, and the men 
were about to carry their shouts into effect, when Akerman 
appeared at the grill, and commanded silence. After a little 
confusion, they allowed him to speak. He told them with 
great calmness that the gate must not go down; that they 
were under his core, and not a man of them should be 
suffered to escape. But he could assure them that the fire 
was not in the prison, properly so called, which was built 
entirely of stone; and there was no danger. If they would 
behave quietly, he said be would come in to them, and 
remain with them until they were convinced that the danger 
was past. To this they agreed. He then ordered them to 
fall back from the gate : it was lowered, and he stepped in. 
Then turning to tbe under-keeper, who now stood on the 
other side of tbe grill, he commanded him, in a resolute tone, 
not to open the gate on any account, not even if the prisoners 
should compel him to give the order for it. Having shown 
them in this manner that he would die with them rather than 
allow a general escape, be conducted them by passages, of 
which he carried the keys, to a part of the gaol farthest from 
that where the fire was raging, and having brought them into 
a place of safety, addressed them—“ Gentlemen," he said, 
“ you are now convinced that I told you true. I have no 
doubt the engines will soon extinguish this fire; if they do 
not, a guard will come, and you shall all he taken out and 
lodged in the Compter. 1 assure you, upon my word and 
honour, that 1 have not a farthing insured. I have left my 
house that I might take care of you. I will keep my 
promise, and stay with you if you insist upon it; but if you 
will allow me to go and look after my family and property, I 
shall be much obliged to you." This appeal went home, and 
they all cried out for him to go. Happily, no further 
misohief was done by the fire,— The London Prisons. 

Patiently should that be borne which no strength can 
overcome, nor counsel avoid. 

The wisest advice that can be given is, never to allow our 
attention to dwell upon comparisons between our own con¬ 
dition and that of others, but to keep it fixed upon the duties 
and concerns of the condition itself.— Puley. 
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THE DATS OF THE WEEK. 



jfttonftan. 


In oar No. 15 we commenced a description of tbe Seven 
Saxon Idols, which furnished names to the various days of 
the week; of these, the Iddl of the Moon, signifying 
Monday, is tbe second of the Beries. 

In explanation to the above engraving, we again refer to 
the text of Verstegan:—“ The next, according to the course 
of the days of the week, was the Idol of the Moon, whereof 
we yet retain the name of Monday , instead of Moon-day; 
and it was made according to the picture above. The form 
of this idol seemeth very strange and ridiculous, for being 
made for a woman, she hath a short coat like a man; but 
more strange it is to see her hood, with such two long ears. 
The holding of a moon before her may seem to have been 
to express what she is; but the reason of her hood, with 
long ears, as also of her short coat and pyked shoes, I do 
not dind 


Rabelais’ Deatbbkd.— He died, it appears, not at Meudon, but 
at Paris, in a house in the Rue des Jardins, on the 9th of April, 
1558, having just completed his seventieth year. 44 When he had 
received extreme unction,” says M. Jacob, “he observed aloud, 
that they had greased his boots for the great journey.” To this 
story, which is quoted by Bacon, are usually added two others—that 
of his profane pun, “ Beati sunt qui in Domino moriuntur and 
that of his last bequest, 44 1 have nothing; I owe much ; I leave the 
rest to the poor.” Neither story seems in the least degree credible. 
More dismal in Itself, and more difficult to be set aside, is the story 
of his answer to a page sent by the Cardinal du Bellay, or the 
Cardinal de Chatillon, to inquire how he was. 44 Tell monseigneur,” 
he said, 44 in what brave spirits you find me. 1 go to seek a great 
Perhaps he is in the cockloft, tell him to keep there; as for you. 
you will never be anything else than a fool.” Just before dying, it 
is added, he gathered his strength.for one last burst of laughter, 
saying, when he had ceased, 14 Draw the curtain, the farce is over.” 
Nay, to crown all, (and if, with M. Jacob, we accept the other 
stories, it will be but charitable to accept the solution,) 44 Tbe priest 
that confessed him, and performed the last offices, spread the report 
everywhere that he died drank.” Reading this, it is best to be 
dumb .—British Quarterly Review. 


CHARADE 8. 

No. 1. 

In sable garb my irst doth oft appear. 

When all is still, and earth seems dark and drear; 

My second is an usefol quadruped. 

For various purposes by m a nkin d fed; 

My whole’s a morbid pressure on the breast 
By which mankind have oft been sore oppress'd. 

No. 2. 

In every Romish church throughout the land 
My first is celebrated—solemn—grand; 

My second is a portion of our earth,, 

Which is both valued, and of little worth; 

My whole, alas! fills every heart with dread, 

»Tla nought but murder, butchery; and bloodshed. 

Iago Ffywonau. 

No. 3. 

Tm a word of 7 letters, composed of 6 of which my 1, 2, 4 is a 
covering; my 4, 6, 7 is much used by cooks and housemaids; my 
3, 5, 4 is to drink ; my 3, 6, 4 is a kind of juice; my 8, 5, 7 is a 
violation of the rules of God; my 4, 5, 7 is a little domestic article 
used by women; my 2, 3, 4 is an animal of the serpent kind; and 
my whole is an inland sea. W. P. C. 


ANSWERS TO PR0FES80R ANDERSON’S PRIZE 
CONUNDRUMS. 

1. A little girl. 

2. Because he is a great D C V R, (deceiver.) 

3. Because they are past your age, (pasturage.) 

t. Because she has gone to stock home (Stockholm) with her 
earnings. 

6. A black guard. 

7. Because it is matured by falling dew. 

8. Salient. (Sal, I ain’t.) 

9. Pork-you-pine, (porcupine.) 

10. Celibacy, (silly Bessy.) 

11. O D V, (eau de vie.) 

12. A grain of wheat. Why? Because it is animate when forming; 

inanimate when cut down, (in which state it can remain for 
many years;) and again animate when sown in the earth; 
and, after a rime is extinct. 

13. Because he always warns before he strikes, and never strikes 

oftener than is requisite. 

14. Cassar, (seize her.) 

15. Because she is going under canvass. 

16. When it is a thoroughfare. 

17. Because it is far-fotebed. 

18. Whisky. 

19. When it is a teething, (tea thing.) 

20. Because he gave them three checks on the banks of the Sutlqj. 

21. Because it lies between two Inches. 

22. Because he is very backward in paying his addresses. 

23. In-knock-you-us, (innocuous.) 

25. A guinea-pig. 


OUR GHE8S BOARD. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 5. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. R to K Kt seventh-}- 1. Kto KB fifth 

2. Q to K square-}- 2. Q takes Q 

3. Kt checkmates. 

R. H. B. forwards the following Problems, which he has 
been unable to solve. We submit them to the skill of our 
numerous talented correspondents. 

No. 1. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

K at Q B 0th K at Q R 3rd 

Kt at Q 4th R at Q R sq 

Kt at Q R 5th 

Ps at Q 3rd, Q Kt 4th, and Ps at Q B 2nd, Q Kt 4th, and 
Q R 3rd Q R 2nd 

White to play, and mate in three moves. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»* Those of our correspondents who may not perceive their com¬ 
munications noticed immediately after receipt are respectfully 
informed, that the delay is unavoidable, and in consequence of the 
. necessity of our work being printed in advance. 

ova BACK NUMBERS. 

Considerable additional expenses attending the stereotyping and 
reprinting of illustrated works, we beg to intimate that, after a 
certain period, we shall be under tbe necessity of making on extra 
charge for all Back Sumbers. Due Notice of this arrangement 
taking place will be given. In tbe meantime, those of our 
8ubscriberswho have neglected to complete their sets are respect- 
folly advised to do so, now the back numbers are in print, and 
procurable at all Booksellers. Price One Penny each. 


Printed and Published by William Stranoe, 

21, Paternoster Row. 
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THE INAUGURATION OP 8T. MARTIN’S HALL . and 500 in number, summoned from tlie ranks of Mr. 

- Hullab’8 upper singing-school, and the band, consisting of 

Ok Monday evening, February 11th, Mr. Hullah gave his upwards of 70 performers, filled .the orchestra to .the ex- 
first public concert in St. Martin’s Hall, Long Acre, to a tremities. The hall being also'completely crammed, and the 
very numerous assemblage. It would be unfair to offer a whole brilliantly lighted by a double row of elegantly formed 
decided opinion upon its capabilities for the equal distribu- chandeliers, suspended from the roof, the aspect presented to 
tion of sound until the building is entirely completed ; but the eye was brilliant and animated. When Mr. Hullah took 
what we heard on Monday night was sufficient to justify the his place in the conductor’s rostrum, he was hailed by a 
most flattering anticipations, and we are much mistaken if burst of enthusiastic applause from every part of the 
the public will not have to thank Mr. Hullah’s enterprise for building, a token of the high estimation in which he is held 
the best Music-hall in London, and one of the best in as well by the general public as by his own pupils. 

England. The length of the Hall at present is between 70 The programme was worthy of the occasion. The per- 
and 80 feet, the width 55, and the height 40. But the design formances began with Mendelssohn’s sacred cantata , the 
is not yet accomplished; 50 feet are to be added to the Lauda Sion, The execution of this fine work was such as 
length of the room, which, when finished, will ftilfil the con- to prove that, while unprovided with a locale for public per¬ 
ditions deelared by those learned in acoustics to be most formance, Mr. Hullah has not allowed his pupils to remain 
favourable to musical effect. idle. The evidence of constant practice and progressing im- 

Tlie orchestra is constructed on the principle of gradual provement was undeniable. The massive choral effects 
elevation, but approaches much less nearly to the perpen- were produced with fulness and decision, while the lights 
dicular than that of Exeter-kall. The chorus, between 400 and shadows of expression were successfully obtained. The 
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feature of the evening was a new festival anthem, “ Let God 
arise” (MS.), by Mr. Henry Leslie, the words of which are 
entirely selected from the 08th Psalm. 

Our space will not permit us to separately enumerate and 
criticise the various solos and choruses introduced in this 
work, but, altogether, the composition does Mr. Leslie 
infinite credit. The reception of the anthem by the audience 
was throughout most flattering. The second part of the 
concert was miscellaneous, and concluded with the National 
Anthem. On retiring from the orchestra, Mr. Hullali was 
loudly and unanimously cheered. The inauguration of 
St. Martin’s Hall could not have passed off more 
auspiciously. 

We annex a view of St. Martin's Hall, which has been 
nearly three years in course of erection ; the first stone having 
been laid by Viscount Morpeth, on Monday, June 2Gth, 1847. 
The design of the building is by Mr. William Westmacott; 
it is in the Elizabethan style, and promises to be one of the 
most elegant and useful of all the metropolitan improvements. 


EFFECT OF HABIT.—THE LAST DAYS OF 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


Alexander Selkirk quitted the island of Juan Fer¬ 
nandez, where he had lived in utter seclusion four rears and 
four months, in 1710, and arrived in London in *1711, on 
board the ship Duke and Duchess , with “ a capture of one 
hundred and seventy thousand pounds value.” Of this 
large sum Alexander Selkirk, of course, obtained a share. 
Now comparatively a rich man, and anxious to see his 
relations after so long an absence, he sought his native 
village of Largo, Scotland, where he found all his friends in 
good health. The excitement of their first meeting over, 
however, he gradually sunk into his usual solitary habits. 
He resided in the house of his elder brother, his father not 
having sufficient accommodation for him. Here the record 
of his life is almost as romantic and interesting as it had 
been in Juan Fernandez. “It was his custom,” says Howell, 
who acquired the information from the descendants of the 
family, “ to go out in the morning, carrying with him pro¬ 
visions for the day; then would lie wander and meditate 
alone through the secluded and romantic valley of the Keil’s 
Den. The romantic beauties of the place, and, above all, 
the stillness that reigned there, reminded him of his beloved 
island, which he never thought of but with regret for having 
left it. When evening forced him to return to the haunts of 
men, he appeared to do so with reluctance; for he imme¬ 
diately retired to his room up stairs where his chest at 
present stands (1826) and in the exact place, it is probable, 
where it then stood. Here was lie accustomed to amuse 
himself with two cats that belonged to his brother, which he 
taught, in imitation of a part of his occupations on his soli¬ 
tary island, to dance and perform many little feats. They 
were extremely foud of him, and used to watch his return. 
He often said to his friends, no doubt thinking of himself in 
his youth, ‘ that, were children as docile and obedient, 
parents would all be happy in them.’ But poor Selkirk him¬ 
self was now far from being happy, for his relations often 
found him m tears. Attached to his father’s house was a 
piece of ground, occnpied as a garden, which rose in a 
considerable acclivity backwards. Here, on the top of the 
eminence, soon after his arrival at Largo, he constructed a 
sort of cave, commanding an extensive and delightful view 
of the Forth and its shores. In fits of musing meditation, he 
was wont to sit here in bad weather, and even at other times, 
and to bewail his ever having left the island. This recluse 
and unnatural propensity, as it appeared to them, was cause 
of great grief to his parents, who often remonstrated with 
him, and endeavoured to raise his spirits. Bnt their efforts 
were made in vain; nay, he sometimes broke out before 
them in a passion of grief, and exclaimed, «Oh, mv beloved 
island, I wish I had never left thee! I never was before the 
man I was on thee—and, I fear, never can be again!’ Having 
plenty of money, he purchased a boat for himself, and often, 
wiicn the weather would permit, made little excursions, but 
always alone; and day after day he spent in fishing either in 
the beautiful bay of Largo, or at Kings-craig Point, where he I 


would loiter till evening among its romantic cliffs, catching 
lobsters, his favourite amusement, as they reminded him of 
the craw fish of Juan Fernandez. The rock to which he 
moored his boat is still shown. It is a small distance from 
Lower Largo, to the east of the Temple houses.” Thus was 
the time passed by Alexander Selkirk during liis short stay 
at Largo. He appears to have been an enthusiast, and to 
have formed notions of domestic life which never could be 
realised. He was evidently far from being happy. The 
religious bias by which his mind had become affected in the 
island of Juan Fernandez, and the nearness, as it were, with 
which he had drawn to the Creator, while apart from society, 
tended to increase the irksomeness of that restraint which 
intercourse with his fellow-creatures imposed. “ At length,” 
continues Howell, “ chance threw an object in his way that 
awakened in his mind a new train of thoughts and feelings, 
and roused him from his lethargy. In his wanderings up 
the burnside of Keil’s Den are the mins of Balcrnvie Castle 
and its romantio neighbourhood, iu which he often met a 
young girl seated alone, tending a single cow, the property of 
her parents. Her lonely occupation and innocent looks 
made a deep impression upon him. He watched her for 
hours unseen, as she amused hersqlf with the wild flowers 
she gathered, or chanted her rural lays. At each meeting tl»e 
impression became stronger, and he felt more interested in 
the young recluse. At length he addressed himself to her, 
and they joined in conversation. He had no aversion to 
commune with her for hours together, and began to imagine 
that he could live and be happy with a companion snch as 
she. His fishing expeditions were now neglected; even his 
cave became not so Bweet a retreat. His mind led him to 
Keil’s Den and the amiable Sophia. He never mentioned 
this adventure and attachment to his friends; for he felt 
ashamed, after his discourses to them, and the profession he 
had made of dislike to human society, to acknowledge that 
he was upon the point of marrying, and thereby plunging 
into the midst of worldly cores. But he wrs determined to 
marry Sophia, though he firmly resolved not to remain at 
home to be the subject of their jests. This resolution formed, 
he soon persuaded the object of his choice to elope with him, 
aud bid adieu to the romautic glen. Between lovers matters 
are soon arranged; and, accordingly, without the knowledge 
of their parents they both set off to London. Alexander left 
his chest and all his clothes, nor did he ever claim them 
again; and his friends knew nothing and heard nothing of 
him formany years after; still they kept bis effects untonched 
in hopes of bis return.”—The subsequent career of Alexander 
Selkirk may be briefly told. He went again to sea in 1717, 
and died a lieutenant on board his Majesty's ship Weymouth, 
in J723. 


A Poet’s Notions op Fame. — Many years ago, I 
wrote verses for a child's annual to accompany a print of 
Doddridge’s mother teaching him Bible history from the 
Dutch tiles round their fireplace. I had clean forgotten 
both the print and my verses ; but some one has sent me a 
child’s penny cotton handkerchief, on which I find a transcript 
of that identical print, and four of my stanzas printed under 
it. This handkerchief celebrity tickles me somewhat. Talk 
of fame! is not this a fame which comes home, not only to 
“men’s business and bosoms,” but to children’s noses in 
the bargain! Tom Churchyard (an artist) calls it an 
indignity, an insult, looks scorny at it, and says he would 
cuff any urchin whom he canglit blowing his nose on one of 
his sketches. All this arises from liis not knowing the 
complicated nature and texture of all worldly fame. Tis 
like the image the Babylonish king dreamt of, with its golden 
head, baser metal lower down,,and miry clay for the feet. 
It will not do to be fastidious; you must take the idol as it 
is—its gold sconce, if you can get it—if not, take the clay feet, 
or one toe of another foot, and be thankful, and make wlmC 
you can of it. I write verses to be read; it is matter of 
comparative iudifference to me whether I am read from a 
fine bound book on a drawing-room table, or spelt over from 
a penny rag of a kerchief by the child of a peasant or a 
weaver. So, honour to the cotton printer say I, whoever he 
be; that bit of rag is my patent as a household poet.— 
Bernard Barton. 
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ST. VALENTINE S DAY. 


The anniversary of St. Valentine's day, disregarded os it 
is now in refined society, is still a season of pleasing excite¬ 
ment among village lovers in humble life, and to them this 
almost solitary relic of this ancient national enstom is 
scarcely less precious than when high and low throughout 
the land met in merry mood to choose their Valentines. It 
is true, that the rhyming ware which formed the subject of 
tlie epistolary Valentines of the English peasantry, like 
their Christmas carols and epitaphs, have, from aucient 
times, contained little poetry, and scarcely any variety; 
nevertheless, the doggrel verses were always acceptable to 
whomsoever they were sent, and the meaning was by no 
means difficult to bo comprehended. Some years ago, when 
the art of penmanship was scarcely known among the pea¬ 
santry, the parish-clerk, if actually possessed of this rare 
accomplishment, was commonly employed as Valentine- 
writer and reader-general to the unlettered lovers of the 
congregation. This, of course, proved an annual source of 
profit to the sagacious scribe, who never exercised his 
clerkly skill for a less consideration than a silver tester, and 
not unfrequently received a handsome gratuity over and 
above, and a sort of good-luck offering from some of the 
most anxious among his gentle clients. It was his interest 
to nurse up all love affairs to a matrimonial conclusion, on 
account of the fees which fell to his share, in his official 
capacity, for his assistance in the performance of the mar¬ 
riage-service. 


POST-OFFICE PERSEVERANCE. 


The manner in which a letter will sometimes track a 
person like a bloodhound, appears marvellous enough, and 
is calculated to impress the public with a deep sense of the 
patience and sagacity of the post-office officials. An immense 
number of letters reach the post in the course of the week 
with directions perfectly unreadable to ordinary persons; 
others—sometimes circulars by the thousand—with only the 
nume of some out-of-the-way villages upon them; others, 
again, without a single word of direction. Of these letters, 
about eight a day are received on an average, affording a 
singular example of the regularity with which irregularities 
and oversights are committed by the public. All these letters, 
with the exception of the latter, which might be called stone- 
blind, and are immediately opened by the secretary, are taken 
to the Blind-letter office, where a set of clerks decipher 
hieroglyphics without any other assistance than the Rosetta 
stone of experience, and make shrewd guesses at enigmas 
which would have puzzled even the Sphinx. How often, in 
directing a letter, we throw aside an envelope because the 
direction does not seem distinct!—useless precaution ! The 
difficulty rather seems to be, to write so that these cunning 
folks cannot understand. We would imagiue the designation 
of such a letter as this, for instance:— 

L. Motet , 

Ratlivhiuai, 

Some Russian or Polieli town immediately occurs to one 
from the look of the word, and from its sound; but a blind- 
letter clerk at once clears up the difficulty, by passing his 
pen through it and substituting—Ratcliffe Highway. 

Letters of this class, in which two or three directions run 
all into one, and are* garnished with ludicrous spelling, are 
of constant occurrence, but they invariably find out tbeir 
owners. Cases sometimes happen, however, in which even 
the sharp wits of the Blind-letter office are nonplussed* The 
following, for instance, is a veritable address:— 

Mrs. Smith , 

At the Back of the Church , 

England. 

Much was this letter paused OTer before it was given «p. 
“It would have been such a triumph of our skill,** said one 
of the clerks to us, “ to have delivered it safe; but we could 
not do it. Consider, sir,” said he, deprecatingly, “ how many 
Smiths there are in England, and what a number of churches!" 
In all cases like this, in which it is found impossible to for¬ 
ward them, they are passed to what is called the Dead-letter 


office, there opened, and sent to their writers, if possible. 
So that out of the many millions of letters passing through 
the Post-office in the course of the year, a very few only 
form a residuum, aud are ultimately destroyed.— Fraser’s 
Magazine. 


Let not any one say he cannot govern his passions, nor 
hinder them from breaking out and carrying him into actiou; 
for what he can do before a prince or a great man he can do 
alone or in the presence of God if he will. 

Forms of Intemperance. —There is the intemperance 
of mirth, and then its victim is a silly buffoon; the intem¬ 
perance of seriousness, and then he is a gloomy ascetic ; the 
intemperance of ambition, and then he is the laurelled hero 
of a hundred fights, a mad-cap poet, or a mountebank states¬ 
man ; the intemperance of love, and then he is a good-for- 
nothing driveller ; the intemperance of anger, and then he is 
a frothing madman ; the iutemperance of dress and manners, 
and then he is a glittering fop; the intemperance of the 
table, and then he is a filthy glutton; the intemperance of 
the bowl, and then he is a reeling drunkard; therefore, “ let 
reason in all things be your constant guide.” 

The Benefit of Railways. —Looking at railways as 
instruments and agents in social aud popular improvement, 
we find that the lines at present in action furnish respectable 
and remunerative employment to 53,000 men—a greater 
proportion of the British population than was ever maintained 
under arms in England’s greatest war and under her greatest 
commander for the liberation of the Spanish peninsula. 
Besides these, a body of nearly 200,000 more are engaged 
upon the construction of works still incomplete; and though 
the circumstances under which these labourers were first 
brought together suggested some reasonable misgivings as 
to the possible results, yet it is now a fact attested by 
abundant evidence that this class of workmen is not only 
better paid and better treated, but, as a natural consequence, 
is, upon the whole, better informed and better conducted 
than any other of its kind ; so that a body of men equivalent 
to the entire population of a first class town, has been thus 
raised one whole grade above the position it might otherwise 
have occupied. The effects of the system upon the general 
habits of the country at large are even more remarkable. A 
computation of the gross traffic shows that the number of 
passengers conveyed on the several lines was such as to 
allow two trips a-year to every man, woman, and child in 
Great Britain and Ireland; and though, of course, the actual 
locomotion was not so evenly distributed, yet there must be 
thousands of our readers, we are sure, in the last three years 
of tlieir lives, who have travelled more and seen more than 
in all their previous life taken together. Thirty years ago 
not one countryman in 100 had seen the metropolis. There 
is now scarcely one in the same number who has not spent 
his day there. Londoners go in swarms to Paris for half the 
sum, and in one-third of the time, which in the lost reign it 
would have cost them to go to Liverpool. The manufacturers 
of Yorkshire and Lancashire are carried by sboals to the 
lakes of Cumberland. The agriculturists of the eastern 
counties are deposited in droves at Yarmouth. Wherever, 
within 100 miles, there is a spot promising either pleasure 
or profit, it is now accessible to thousands who but one 
generation ago could bare only known its existence by 
hearsay. Nor nre these the mere speculations of theory. 
The traffic tables show that the poorer classes of our country¬ 
men are actually those who have, in the greatest numbers, 
availed themselves of the facilities for locomotion which 
railways supply. In a six months' return from the various 
lines in the kingdom the total number of passengers carried 
was 31,000,000, of whom about 3£ millions travelled by tbe 
first-class, 12 millions by the second, and tbe remainder, 
amounting to nearly 10 millions, by the third. As to tlie 
safety of this mode of travelling, it must now be surely 
beyond question even in tbe minds of the most timid. Out 
of a grand totul of 57,000,784 passengers conveyed during a 
period of 12 months, 21 only were killed, of whom 12 mot 
their deaths by their own carelessness or misconduct, leaving 
bnt nine bond fide casualties upon near 58 million veuturcs, 
and giving tbe odds of more than 0.000,000 to 1 in favour 
of tbe traveller's safety.— Times. 
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the sentimental j. dramatic adventures of me green. 


0l lf aw ^ kenin 5 ? n ? fi”® morning, and began to reflect. I am unmarried, said he to himself— 

Mr. Green felt himself in good 
spirits. 


I am but 45 years of age— 


Without being exactly handsome, I am one 
of those natty fellows so agreeable to the 
ladies— 


Why, then, should I not make a 
conquest ? 


Mr. G. feels himself struck with a 
mortal blow I 


Satisfied with his reflections, 
air. Green sets out in search 
of an adventure, 


which he is not long in meeting with under 
the seductive figure of a yellow bonnet. 




(Tfrke conti n ue* .) 
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THE ALPINE SORCERESS. 

Sit HlugtraUlj ftomanct. 

( Continued from p. 135.) 

Rudolf and Alice bad met, as we have already said, on 
the banks of the lake ; they sat under a thicket of elder-trees, 
newly covered with the rich verdure of spring; and their 
attention was quite absorbed in one of those delightful 
dialogues, of which the charm is only known to true and 
affectionate lovers. Twilight, meanwhile, gave place to the 
fast gathering night, the glow-worms began to twinkle amid 
the darkness, and over a high cliff, covered with fir-trees, 
that rises out of the lake, gleamed the slender, solitary 
crescent of the new moon. The time had passed away 
unobserved; but now the owls began to shriek, and the 
night-hawks burst, flapping their wings, from the covert. 
Alice started often at these noises; even the rustling of a 
green frog, or lizard, among the grass, made her tremble; 
and she clung closer and more ardently to her bridegroom 
for protection. He laughed at her childish fears, and tried 
to encourage her, but in vain, for she became every moment 
more timid. A hundred stories that she had heard of super¬ 
natural beings, who, at certain hours, acquired uncon¬ 
ditional supremacy, crowded at once on her mind ; and even 
under the quieting influence of Rudolf’s presence she was 
quite unable to conquer her inward agitation. Even the 
young man’s attention was at last raised, for while Alice was 
in this paroxysm of terror, he actually heard steps through 
the darkness as of some one approaching them. He lifted 
the almost fainting girl in his arms, and walked forward to 
meet the intruder. “ Who is there,” cried he, “ who wanders 
here at snch an hour ?" The moonlight, though very faint, 
was yet such that he could distinguish a female form, 
wrapped in a mantle, that came along the steep path leading 
from the mountain; and instead of answering him, only 
uttered a strange hollow cry, passed by the lovers, and went 
on rapidly, taking the road towards the village. Alice was 
so frightened that, for a long time, she was unable to speak; 
for, according to her creed, the mysterious figure could have 
been no other than that of a witch, who was returning from 
some of her abominable orgies on the hill top, where there 
stands a circle of large stones, and the ground is blighted by 
the unhallowed feet that dance at midnight, so that the grass 
cannot grow there. She believed, too, that Rudolf, by his 
question, must have disturbed the sorceress in her incanta¬ 
tions, by which means he had stirred up implacable malice 


against himself, and must suffer consequently for all his life 
to come. In vain did the youth try to argue her out of 
these notions, and insisted that, by the moonlight, he had 
indisputably recognised the rich steward’s daughter—that it 
was his acquaintance Gertrude who had passed by them. 
“ Nay, nay,” said Alice, “ what would induce a girl of her 
habits—so proud, forsooth, and always so finely dressed—to 
be wandering here at such an hour ? How could she trust 
herself all alone in these woods? You forget that the 
witches—God protect us from them—have power to assume 
any form they please; and though you had recognised the 
features of the steward’s daughter, this affords no proof 
whatever that we are in safety.*’ During this discourse, 
Rudolf had, without molestation, brought his trembling 
bride home to her father’s cottage, and, for his part, re¬ 
solved to think no more of that evening’s adventure. On 
Alice, however, it had made an impression far too deep to 
be forgotten; but to her who was the cause of all this—to 
Gertrude, the steward’s daughter—the consequences were 
still more fearful and insupportable. Rudolf had, indeed, 
been perfectly in the right when he thought that he reco¬ 
gnised her; hor was this the first time that, at the rising of 
the crescent moon, she had come forth in disguise, and 
chosen the lonely road towards the mountain. In this 
unhappy girl was, indeed, realized the poet’s image of the 
wounded hart, that flies restless through the fields and 
woods, trying in vain to escape from the torment which the 
hunter’s barbed arrow had inflicted. After their first meet¬ 
ing, a long interval had elapsed before she was aware of the 
difficulties she had to encounter in her plan of gaining his 
affection; and when the truth was at last discovered, her 
attachment had already acquired too great an ascendancy to 
jtdmit of its being successfully resisted. Besides, had this 
been possible, the will, alas, was wanting, even as much as 
the power to effect so laudable a purpose. Gertrude was 
neither pious nor resigned ; and, with her father's encourage¬ 
ment, she made every possible attempt to break the bonds 
of affection between Rudolf and Alice, till finding that 
calumny and threats were in vain, she determined to avail 
herself of other methods. 

It was very certain that many extraordinary events and 
changes had happened in their neighbourhood which could 
not be referred to natural causes ; and it was also well known 
to her that there were individuals, especially five or six old 
women, against whom, indeed, no legal pooofs had hitherto 
been brought, yet every one was firmly convinced that these 
persons had it in their power to ruin the fortunes of all 
whom they regarded] with dislike. At gich a time it was 
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precisely a character of this description to whom Gertrude 
wished to have recourse; nor had she failed to discover 
one who was ready to become her confidante, and aid her 
detestable schemes. Accordingly, they had already been at 
work together, and but that the lovers were always guarded 
by the blessed cross and rosary round their necks, and were 
in heart so pious and innocent, the complete wreck of 
Alice's worldly hopes might very soon have been accom¬ 
plished. 

Fruitless as all such endeavours for some time proved, 
Gertrude’s unhappy passion remained unconquerable; and 
at length, when it occurred one day at church that the 
betrothing of our hero and heroine was proclaimed, and 
their names read aloud, the full eenviction of her misfortune, 
in all its terrors, came upon her, so that, after an ineffectual 
struggle with her emotious, she fainted, and was earned out 
by her friends; this, of course, excited attention. When 
the service was over, and the community lingered as usual 
in the market-place, there were many persons eager to tell 
of what they bad heard of Gertrude’s disappointed hopes, the 
violent eonduct of her father, and the despair by which she 
would of course be overcome now that Alice’s marriage was 
irrevocably fixed. Female neighbours were, of course, not 
wanting who repeated all this at the steward’s house; and 
Gertrude, os if it were not enough to feel that all her fond 
expectation! were for ever baffled and dispersed, had the 
mortification to find that she was made a subject of raillery, 
or affected commiseration, through the whole village. 

Through that fatal Sunday, in all the bitterness of her 
grief and disappointment, she waited impatieutly for the 
sinking of the sun, and then hastened forth, in this direful 
emergency, to take counsel from her wicked confidante. 
Wrapt iu her mantle, she had stolen out in the twilight 
from her father’s house, had, unobserved, reached the witch’s 
cottage, which was situated in a rocky ravine of the 
mountain, and, with great vehemence, demanded that the 
long promised aid should instantly be granted her, if all 
were not to be given up, and lost. Grinning with an 
abominable aspect of confidence and composure, the old 
woman recommended her to have patience, declaring, at the 
same time, that she was then employed on certain iucopta- 
tions, which, when completed, would enable her to meet oil 
the wishes of her young friend, as the stars liad of late been 
unusually propitious. The utmost that she required at this 
moment, in order to succeed, was to be allowed to pluck 
seven hairs from Gertrude's beautiful tresses. With these 
words she stretched out her long, bony arms, like the talons 
of a fiend, and forced her guest down on a low root of a 
tree, that served in place of a chair; but, at the first touch 
of the old hag, Gertrude started up, and screamed aloud, so 
that it was not without violence that the soroereas, laughing 
scornfully at the poor girl’s pain, effected her purpose. 
Having obtained the seven hairs, she instantly fed Gertrude 
(who was now stunned and speechless) to the door, thrust 
her out with resistless force, and turning the key in the 
lock, called aloud that she might come again when the now 
crescent moon was at full, but not sooner. 

Yet it was not till after a long interval that Gertrude was 
able to move from the door of this unhallowed abode. Her 
head felt violently painful, and a nameless horror, such as 
she had never before experienced, bad quite overpowered 
her. In tbe cottage all was now sileut, the twilight hod 
already faded away, and, in her gloomy desolation, she 
stored at the black Alpine cliffs, that rose like gigantic 
spectres between her and the dusky heaven. A mysterious 
murmuring pervaded the wood; even the breaking of the 
light lake waves on the shore seemed to her disturbed 
imagination fraught with some terrible meaning. At length 
she hastened down along the path leading through the 
ravine; but after she had turned the corner of the cliff, and 
the slanting moonbeams fell on her way, every moment she 
seemed to behold some horrid apparition ; the bats shrieked 
and whirled in ciicles round her head; even the rustling of 
a leaf made her tremble. Then, too, on approaching olose 
to the banks of tbe lake, through the thicket of elder-trees, 
she actually heard whispering voices, and saw the outlines 
of a human form ; she went on—she recognised the tall and 
commanding figure, the well-known accents of Rudolf-—of 
the youth whom she yet so fervently loved, and had lost 


perhaps for ever. It was he, the dazzling hero, for whose 
sake alone she wished to live; and Alice was in his arms. 
At that moment she uttered the hollow cry that was heard 
by them with so much terror, and then rushed homewards 
to the village. 

Thereafter, with what impatience did the miserable girl 
count every day and every hour, till the coming of the full 
moon, that only promised her new anxieties and desperate 
encounters; while, with the dawu of each revolving day, the 
betrothed lovers met in their calm happiness and delight, 
looking forward no less with rapture to the evening, as it 
would bring them one day nearer to their appointed marriage. 

At last the full moon rose in her glory over the mountains, 
and Gertrude having wrapped herself in her mantle, so that 
no one could recognise her, hastened out, taking the loneliest 
path up the hills, when, on arriving at the cottage, the door 
was opened, ns if prepared for her reception. In the witch's 
apartment there was no light but that of the moon—now 
flickering and uncertain, for clouds, driven rapidly by tbe 
wind, often came across her splendour. Behind, in the 
rock against which the cottage leaned for support, there 
was a small narrow gateway, forming tbe entrance to that 
mysterious cavern, where the old woman carried on her 
incantations; while the front room wore the appearance of 
extreme poverty, and the negligent eimplioity of a Swiss 
paysanne. Gertrude now looked at her hostess, and was 
once more seized with a fit of extreme horror and apprehen¬ 
sion, for every feature in that visage, always forbidding, 
seemed to-night supernaturslly distorted, aud fraught with 
unutterable meaning. The hag perhaps was aware of the 
effect which she had produced, for she grinned as if in scorn 
and mockery, at the same time advancing to the inner door¬ 
way, which she opened; and Gertrude, without venturing a 
word, watched for the result. In the interior of the cave a 
fire was visible, on which stood a boiling kettle. Tbe 
sorceress brought a pair of bellows, with poker and tongs, to 
rouse the flames; in which task Gertrude advanced to assist 
her, but was instantly repulsed. “ Fool!” cried the old 
woman, “ if thou should’st now dare to cross this threshold, 
thy life will be the forfeit. Remain where thou art, unless 
I summon thee.” Gertrude then stood trembling at the 
entrance; the kettle hoiled more fiercely, and a thick 
stupifying vapour mounted in wreaths to the ceiling; while 
the visage of the old woman, shown by the lurid glare of the 
fagots, became so repnlsive nud intolerable, that Gertrude 
was obliged to desist from gazing at her. At length, the 
words “Now! now!—look yonder!” roused her attention; 
and through the dark wreaths of smoke, which had collected 
iu a distant corner of the cave, she beheld a luminous spot 
that always increased in size and brightness, till it assumed the 
form of a large mirror. Therein, after some time, she dis¬ 
tinguished the well-furnished interior of a room, where a 
man was sittiug at a table busily employed in cleaning r 
musket, and other military accoutrements. This innn was 
Rudolf—not his mere picture, but himself, as vividly and 
unquestionably before her as she had seen him but a few 
days ago. Two children were also visible, one of them 
playing on the floor, the other slept in a cradle near the 
fire-place. At last the door of the apartment opened, the 
figure of a woman entered, in whom, at the first glance, 
Gertrude recognised herself, even as if she had seen her 
own reflection in an ordinary mirror. This figure went 
directly up to Rudolf, (who saluted her with every sign of 
confidence and affection,) then took her place by the fire, 
lifted the younger child from the cradle, and laid it on her 
bosom; while the father looked round on them with an 
expression of delighted emotion. At this scene Gertrude's 
heart beat high, and her eyes gleamed. She it was—the 
wife of Rudolf—and her children were his. A cry of joy 
and exultation escaped from her lips; but at that moment, 
with a frightful crash, the whole illusion vanished from her 
sight. The old woman seized her by the arm, and forced her 
from the gateway, which was violently closed. She then 
broke forth into a torrent of reproaches on account of tbe 
cry which the poor giil had uttered at a time when she 
should have been as silent as the grave. Gertrude, however, 
allowed the old hag to scold on without making any re¬ 
monstrance, only asking now and then—“Will it ever be 
so ?—shall I ever be his wife ?** “ Thou host already seen 
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it answered," said the witch; “ for the present let this 
suffice, and trouble me with no further questions.” With 
these words she forced the girl, as before, out of her cottage, 
adding, “that as she hod behaved that night with such 
inexcusable folly, she should never come thither again 
unless she was sent for." 

This interdiction was indeed of little consequence, for hod 
not Gertrude already beheld the veil lifted from futurity, and 
herself established as the wife of Rudolf; what could she 
wish for more in this world. She now walked home as if 
treading in air, and quite absorbed in her own dreams; 
though in what manner such happiness was ever to be 
realized she could not even conjectnre, for his marriage with 
Alice was now near at hand, and no stratagem or hindrance 
occurred by which she could obtain a farther delay. Yet, 
notwithstanding all this, she continued to rely on the 
witch's divinations; sometimes also reflecting with com¬ 
placency on her own pre-eminent wealth and beauty, and on 
Rudolfs good sense, which might enable him, before the 
marriage had taken place, to see the rash folly of his choice. 
All the interval, however, she watched with miserable and 
wasting anxiety for every word of news that could be 
gathered from the neighbours, still clinging to the hope that, 
sootier or later, some occurrence must take place by which 
her utter misery might be averted. Such was her im¬ 
patience that, notwithstanding the old woman's injunctions, 
she had already been twice at the cottage on the mountains; 
but whether its owner were really absent, or only in bad 
humour, remained unexplained. The door was always 
firmly closed against hor, nor when she called aloud could 
she obtain any answer. 

{To be continued.) 


DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 


Pork. —The flesh of no other animal depends so much upon 
feeding as that of pork. The greatest care ought to be observed in 
feeding it, at least twenty-one days previous to its being killed ; it 
should fast for twenty-four hours before. No animal is more used 
for nourishment, and none more indispensable in the kitchen; 
employed either fresh or salt, all is useful, even to its bristles and its 
blood; it is the superfluous riches of the fanner, and helps to pay 
the rent of the cottager. It is cut up the same as the ox. The fore 
quarter is the fore loin and spring ; if it is a large pig, the sparerib 
may be cut off. The hind quarter is the leg and loin. There is also 
the head and haslet, (which is the liver, kidney, craw, and skirts,) 
and also chitterlings, which ore cleansed for sausages and black- 
puddings. For boiling or roasting it should never be older than six 
months, and the leg must not weigh more than from six to seven 
pounds. The short legged thick necked, and small headed pigs are 
the best breed, a cross from the Chinese. If fresh and young, the 
flesh and fat should be white and Arm, smooth and dry, and the lean 
break if pinched between the fingers, or you can nip the skin with 
the nails; the contrary if old and stale.— M. Soykb. 

Toast and Water,—To make it to perfection proceed as follows: 
—Cut a piece of crusty bread, about a quarter of a pound in weight; 
place it upon a toasting fork, and hold it about six inches from the 
fire; turn it often, and keep moving it gently until of a light yellow 
colour; then place it nearer the fire, and when of a good brown 
chocolate colour, put it into a jug, and pour three points of boiling 
wator over; cover the Jug until cold; then strain it into a clean jug, 
and it is ready for use. Never leave the toast in it, for in summer 
that would cause fermentation in a short time. The idea that bread 
must be burnt black to make toast and water is quite a popular 
delusion.—M. Soyeb. 

To Black G bates and Stoves. —Mix a gill of stale beer and two 
ounces of black lead together; add a piece of common soda, the size 
of a nut. Having removed all soot and ash-dust from the grate, rub 
it over with the mixture. Take a hard brush and rub it well. A 
great brilliancy will soon be produced. 

Something worth Knowinq —Anything that will lessen the evils 
of the “ Washing-day” we feel confident heads of families will be 
pleased to learn. The following receipt has been recommended, 
and we believe it will be found an excellent method for getting a 
week’s wash out of hand in quick time: dissolve a quarter of a pound 
of lime in boiling water, and strain it twice through a flannel bag; 
dissolve, separately, half a pound of brown soap and half a pound of 
soda; boil the threo together. Put six gallons of water into the 
boiler, and when boiling add the mixture. The linens having been 
steeped in cold water for twelve hours, must be wrung out, all stains 
rubbed with soap, and put into the boiler: boil them thirty-five 
minutes, and then take them out and deposit them in a tub, (pre¬ 
serving the liquor, which can be used three times;) pour clear 
boiling water over them, rub them out, rinse them well in cold 
water, and they will be ready for drying. By this process two-thirds 
of the ordinary labour of washing Is saved, and the bleaching entirely 
dispensed with; the clothes are much clearer and ars less worn 
than by the ordinary mode of washing, and the mixture in no way 
damages the fabric. 


Pins. —At a pin manufacturing establishment at Birming¬ 
ham 0000 pins can be made every minute; a ratio equal 
to 3,000,000 per diem, or one billion, one hundred and 
twenty-three millions, two hundred thousand a year. 

How to Pay the National Debt. —Get every one of the 
men, women, and children who make up the population of 
the globe («00,000,000), to deposit a sovereign each in the 
British treasury. 

Cobbettsaid, “Women, so amiable in themselves, are never 
so amiable os when they are useful; aud for beauty, though 
men fall in love with girls at play, there is nothing to make 
them stand to their love like seeing them at their work." 

A Stern Lover. —Guy, the founder of that noble edifice 
wlkich bears his name, was a bookseller in Stock’s Maiket, 
between Cornhill and Lombard-street. He had a maid¬ 
servant whom he agreed to marry, aud preparatory to his 
nuptials he had ordered the pavement before his door to he 
mended as far us a particular stone, which he marked. While 
her master was out, the maid, innocently looking on the 
I paviours at work, saw a broken place which they had not 
repaired, and mentioned it to them; but they told her that 
I Mr. Guy had directed them not to go so far. “ Well,” said 
| she, “ do yon mend it; tell him I bade you, and I know he 
I will not be angry.” It happened, however, that the poor 
| girl had presumed too much on her influence on her wary 
lover, for Guy, enraged to find his orders interfered with, 
renounced the matrimonial scheme, and resolved upon per- 
| petufttiug his name by building an hospital. 

Amount of Risk by Railway Travellers. —According 
to an account recently published, of railway passengers and 
railway accidents, it appears that out of 18,701,805 persons 
conveyed, 90 individuals lost their lives. If tins be a fair 
average to calculate upon, the risk to life is as one iu 
200,58*2. By the same rule, a person riding by railway 
50 times a-year, may calculate on being killed once in 0000 
years; that is, in a similar period to that of the age of the 
world. 

Interpretation of Dreams. —To dream of a mill-stone 
around your neck is a sign of what you may expect if you 
get an extravagaut wife. When a young lady dreams of a 
coffin it betokens that she should instantly discontinue 
lacing her stays tightly, and always go warmly and thickly 
shod in wet weather. To dream of fire is a sign that—if 
you are wise—you will see that the lights in your house ore 
out before you go to bed. To dream that your nose is red 
at the tip is au intimation that you had better leave off 
brandy and wuter. 

At a printer’s festival iu Washington the following was a 
regular toast—“ Woman—the fairest work of creation ; the 
edition being extensive, let no man be without a copy." 

Iu a lecture at Birmingham, Dr. Coffin said, as to the 
uncertainties of medicine, that Boerhaave left a large folio 
volume as the result of the experience of a long and arduous 
life. This book, when opened, proved to have but one 
simple sentence :—“ Keep your head cool, your body warm, 
and throw physic to the dogs.” 

Weight of the Human Brain. —The brain of Cuvier 
weighed oz.; this was the largest on record. That of 
Dr. Abercrombie was 03 oz; that of Dupuytreu,n celebrated 
surgeon of France, 03£ oz.; Dr. Chalmers, 53 oz. (skull 
very thick;) Sir Walter Scott, not large, perhaps average, 
but not weighed; Lord Byron, 58 oz. 

To live amidst general regard is like sitting in sunshine, 
“ calm and Fweei.” 

He who givetb his thoughts to charity carries the key of 
heaven. 

Take heed what you promise; see that it be just and 
honest and lawful, and what is in your power certainly and 
honestly to perform; and when you have so promised, be 
true to your word.—S ir Matthew Hale. 

Thus much in faronr of activity and occnpation, that the 
more one has to do, the more one is capable of doing, even 
beyond our dirtet tank*-—B urke. 
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DUNBARTON CASTLE. 

About fifteen miles from Glasgow, a very lofty, sombre- 
looking rock rises from the sands, near to the right bank of 
the river Clyde. This is the castle of Dunbarton. Some 
writers consider it probable that this ancient military fortress 
was originally one of the stations occupied by the Homans, 
and that the Homan fleet anchored on one occasion im¬ 
mediately under the rock. A fragment of an old building, 
crowning one of the summits, has been conjectured to be the 
remains of a Roman Pharos or lighthouse. 

The tower of Dunbarton stands on the left bank of the 
Leven, about three-quarters of a mile from the castle, which 
is situated on the confluence of that river with the Clyde. 
On the occurrence of an unusually high tide, the rock is 
sometimes quite insulated; but in general the ground is dry 
between it and the town. 

Dunbarton Castle used to be considered all but inac¬ 
cessible, and, therefore, impregnable, except by the ex¬ 
pedient of starving the garrison. It was, however, once 
taken by assault in a most extraordinary manner. On the 
1st of April, 1571, a truce that had been arranged between 
the adherents of Mary, Queen of Scots, and her opponents, 
expired, and the insurgents determined upon surprising the 
castle of Dunbarton, the only fortress held by the Queen, 
and of which Lord Fleming was the governor. A soldier 
who had served in the garrison, and bad been disgusted by 
some ill-treatment, offered to be the foremost man in the 
enterprise. It was thought prudent to risk any danger for 
so great a prize. Scaling-ladders, and whatever else might 
be necessary, were prepared with the utmost despatch and 
secresy,—all the avenues to the castle were seized, that no 
intelligence of the design might reach the governor. Towards 
evening, Captain Crawford marched from Glasgow with a 
small but determined band. By midnight, they arrived at 
the bottom of the rock. . The moon was set, and the sky, 
which hitherto had been extremely clear, was covered with a 
thick fog. It was where the rock was highest that the 
assailants made their attempt, because in that place there 
were few sentinels, and they hoped to find them least alert. 
The first ladder was scarcely fixed, when the weight and 
eagerness of those who mounted brought it to the ground. 
Noue of the assailants were hurt by the fall, and none of the 
garrison alarmed by the noise. Their guide and Crawford 
scrambled up the rock, and fastened the ladder to the roots 
of a tree which grew in a cleft. This place they all reached 
with the utmost difficulty, but were still at a great distance 
from the foot of the wall. Their ladder was made fast a 
second lime; but in the middle of the ascent, they met 
with an unforeseen difficulty; one of their companions was 
seized with some sudden fit, and clung seemingly without 
life to tbe ladder. All were at a stand. It was impossible 
to pass him, to tumble him headlong was cruel, and might 


occasion a discovery ; but Crawford's presence of mind found 
a remedv. He ordered the soldier to be bound fast to the 
ladder, that he might not fall when the fit was over, and 
turning the other side of the ladder, they mounted with ease. 
Day now began to break, and there still remained a high 
wall to scale, but after surmounting so many difficulties, this 
j was soon accomplished. A sentry observed the first man 
who appeared on the parapet, and had just time to give the 
alarm before he was knocked ou the head. The officers and 
soldiers ran out undressed and unarmed, more solicitous for 
their own safety than capable of making any resistance. The 
assailr.nts rushed forward with repeated shouts, and with the 
utmost fury took possession of the magazine, seized the 
cannon, and turned them against their enemies. Lord 
Fleming got into a small boat, and fled alone into Argyle- 
shire. Crawford, in return for his valour and good conduct, 
remained master of the castle, and as he did not lose a single 
man in the enterprise, he enjoyed his success with unmixed 
pleasure. 

Since this period, Dunbarton Castle has been frequently 
used as a place of custody for state prisoners. 

Sorrows are like tempest-clouds—in the distance they 
look black, but when above us, scarcely grey. As sad dreams 
indicate coming joy, so will it be with the so-often torturing 
dream of life when it hath passed.— .Jean Paul Richter. 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 2, 1850. 


THE CITY OF ROME. 


Thi recent intervention of the French government in the 
affairs of Rome, together with the approaching return of 
Pope Pina to this ancient classic capital, renders of interest 
every allusion to that triumph of architecture and Italian 
genius, St Peter’s—the most glorions structure that ever 
has been applied to the nse of religion. 

“ This temple,” says Count Stolberg, “ is the largest and 
most magnificent on earth! The square before it is worthy 


of the temple, the temple of the square; each in its kind is 
the most magnificent in the world. No work of man ever 
seized upon and filled my mind like this.” 

In whatever direction the traveller approaches Rome, the 
stupendous dome of St. Peter’s is the first object that attracts 
his attention, and increases the feelings of enthusiastic ad¬ 
miration common to every person of taste, on a first visit to 
the eternal city. 

From the mast-head of a ship in the Mediterranean, and 
from the numerous hills in the vicinage of Rome, St. Peter's 
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seems to reign in solitary majesty over all the flat and, for 
the most part, uncultivated districts surrounding the city; 
and is perhaps never so impressive an object as when viewed 
from these points on the evenings of the stated festivals. 
Upon those occasions, it is aldioSt instantaneously illumined 
with a brilliant flood of light. Some conception of this scene 
the reader may imagine, by fancying the dome of our St. 
Paul’s suddenly lighted up with myriads of lamps and torches. 

The view we have engraved is, however, considered the 
most advantageous point of sight—beholding St. Peter’s from 
the bonks of the Tiber, with the Bridge and Castle of St. Angelo. 
Here the Campus Martius of ancient Rome joined the Tiber; 
and many a lively scene of classical story presents itself to the 
imagination. Both the banks, however, and the plain itself, 
are now covered with the houses of modern Rome, amidst 
which the French recently constructed their works, while 
only one relic of antiquity occurs to the view, and that so 
altered and transformed os scarcely to bear a trace of its 
ancient character. The Castle of St. Angelo, the massive 
structure to the right of the engraving, was once the mau¬ 
soleum of the Roman Emperor Adrian, who died a.d. 138. 
The immense strength of the walls of this building, together 
with its commanding structure and situation, had rendered 
it early an object of military attention, and on its capability 
for offensive and defensive operations, the Romans princi¬ 
pally relied for their ability to secure the city from any 
successful assault by the troops of General Oudinot. 
Belisarius was the first commander to avail himself of the 
advantages this stupendous structure afforded as a military 
position. In the tenth century it was occupied by the 
rebel Cresceutius, who was dislodged therefrom with 
immense difficulty: when the castle again returned into 
the hands of the Popes, it was* constantly mode use of by 
them ns a state prison and a place of refuge in case of need; 
for which purpose, a long corridor of great strength has been 
constructed, communicating with the palace of the Vatican, 
the building situated between the Castle and the Church of 
St. Peter in the centre of the view. Clement VII. was 
besieged in this castle by Charles V., and this event is per¬ 
haps one of the most interesting in the history of this re¬ 
markable edifice. The castle, as well as the bridge, once 
bore the name of “ Elio,” from .Elius Adrian; this was 
changed to its present designation in consequence of an 
alleged miritculous vision seen by Pope Gregory in the year 
31)3. A plague was then raging throughout Rome; and he, 
having dreamt one night that he saw an angel standing on 
the castle, in the act of sheathing a sword, hailed the omen 
as betokening the staying of the plague; and it so fell out 
thot his expectations were shortly after verified. The figure 
of an angel in this attitude surmouuts the edifioe, as may be 
seen in our illustration. It is here and on the bridge of 
St. Angelo that the people of Rome chiefly resort upon the 
occasion of the great festivals, when the oupola of St. Peter’s is 
illuminated. This splendid exhibition occurs on the eve and on 
the evening of St Peter’s day, and on the anniversary evening 
of the reigning pope’s election, at an appointed hour, with 
the aid of an immense number of hands, the dome is con¬ 
verted into an hemisphere of liquid light, and this, as we 
have said, almost Instantaneonsly. 

Seen from the Piozzi, or Square of St. Peter’s, the temple 
itself loses from the extreme heavy structure of the front, 
which more than half hides the cupola, while it does not 
harmonize with the general form of the church. 

The Weddiho Rmo. —The marriage ring is placed on 
the left hand because it is muob less used than the right, 
and therefore the ring was less likely to be bruised or broken. 
This is from an old Latin author; and we find a similar 
reply in the “ British Apollo,” 1788, and that “for the same 
reason, the fourth finger was chosen, which is not only less 
used than either of the rest, but is more capable of preserving 
a ring from bruises; having this one quality peculiar to 
itself, that it cannot be extended but in company with some 
other finger, whereas the rest may be singly stretched out 
to their full length and straightness.” The rigid notion of 
married women never putting off the wedding ring, is sup¬ 
posed to have originated in the ancient custom of hallowing 
the ring, besides the remembrance of the expression, “ till 
death do os part/’ in oar marriage service. 


THE BRITANNIA TUBULAR BRIDGE. 

PROJECTED AND DESIGNED BT BOBEBT 0TBPHENION, ESQ. 


The Tabular Bridge at the Menai Straits, on arm of the 
sea separating the coasts of Anglesea and Carnarvon, called 
The Bbitanhia, (we quote “A Resident Assistant,”) and 
that at Conway, do not differ materially in anything. They 
were designed at the some time, and the principle and details 
of construction are identical in both ; hut as the size of the 
former is greater than that of the latter, and the difficulties 
of the site more numerous and insurmountable, our descrip¬ 
tion wiU chiefly apply to the Britannia, with allusions by the 
way to any small points of difference which are worthy of 
notice in the Conway Bridge. 

The line of road connecting London with Holyhead has 
been long esteemed, and with reason, the principal road in 
the country. In 1822, Telford, the most eminent engineer 
of his day, was employed by the government to improve and 
reconstruct the old mail-coach road; and he did so, leaving 
it the most perfect piece of road-engineering then known, 
constructing, in the course of it, the two beautiful suspension- 
bridges at Conway and the Menai, which have deservedly 
immortalized his name. The latter of these bridges was 
quite as great a work in that day as the Britannia is now, 
and, like it, presents a new and untried method of construc¬ 
tion daringly developed at the first effort almost to its ulti¬ 
mate capabilities. 

But railroads came, and superseded the turnpike-road, 
even in its improved and matchless state, and, Chester having 
been reached, the remaining part of the highway to Ireland 
was too important to be allowed to continue in its old con¬ 
dition. In 1844, the Chester and Holyhead Railway Com¬ 
pany was formed, and it was soon perceived by their engineer 
that the grand difficulty of the line was, how to cany it over 
the estuary of the Conway and the Menai Straits. As it is 
impossible to make use of the chain suspension bridge for 
the passage of heavy trains, its flexibility rendering it unfit 
for cases where a stiff inflexible roadway is required, some 
other mode of accomplishing the object was necessary; and 
the difficulties in the way of this arose from the following 
causes:—At both places there is a considerable traffic, carried 
on by vessels of large size, to avoid any interference with 
which, it was requisite that, in the building of the bridges, 
no scaffolding or centering should he used, since that, if 
employed, would of course obstruct the passage. In the 
case of the Menai Straits, Mr. Stephenson met this require¬ 
ment by a design for a bridge, of two cast-iron arches, the 
span of each to be four hundred and fifty feet, the height of 
the crown of the arch one hundred feet, and of the springing 
fifty feet, from the water; the use of centering being with 
great ingenuity dispensed with, by connecting by tie-rods 
the lialf-arches on each side of the centre pier with each 
other. The site intended for this was that on which the 
present bridge is now being erected. 

But the first difficulty having been surmounted, another 
and far more serious one presented itself. The Commis¬ 
sioners of the Admiralty, on this design being submitted to 
them for approval, insisted on a height of one hundred feet 
above the water, not merely at the crown of the arch, but 
also close to the piers; thus giving bat two alternatives—to 
retain the arched form, but increase its height by fifty feet; 
or, relinquishing the arched form, to construct, in some en¬ 
tirely new form, a beam which shonld depend for its stabi¬ 
lity simply on the strength of its parts; the first requirement, 
moreover, rendering it necessary that it should be either 
constructed in its ultimate position on a suspending scaffold¬ 
ing, or else lifted entire, and at once f into its place, after 
having been put together elsewhere. The latter alternative 
was the one chosen by Mr. Stephenson. Ilis proposition of 
a tube or girder, four hundred and sixty feet in clear length, 
strong enough, not only to carry a railway train, but to hear 
its own weight, was received by the public, on its first an¬ 
nouncement, with almost universal incredulity. However, 
though the public doubted, tbe railway company had confi¬ 
dence in their engineer; and his labours and investigations 
have resulted in the present tubular bridges, which, from 
their stupendous magnitude, the singularity of their form, 
and the gigantic nature of the operations by which entire 
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bridges of such unexampled weight are transported and 
raised into their position, have excited more interest, botli in 
the scientific world and the public, than any other engineer¬ 
ing works of the present day. 

We have said that the arch and the chain bridge being 
unavailable, Mr. Stephenson was driven to adopt the third 
possible form—that of a beam; and we would impress on 
our readers, that these tubes are nothing but gigantic beams; 
they derive no strength from any transmission of horizontal 
pressure to the abutments, as is derived by the arch; nor 
from any mode of suspension, as in the chain bridge, but 
resist inoumbent pressure on exactly the same principle as 
the short plank does by which the village brook is crossed. 
But their form and the method of employing the material of 
which they are composed is so novel and beautiful, and so 
very different to those of a simple beam or girder, that we 
would willingly draw the attention of our readers to a few 
of these points before proceeding to a detailed description of 
the tubes themselves. 

The word “ tube,” as applied to these bridges, is certain 
to give those who are unacquainted with them a wrong im¬ 
pression of their form and method of construction. By a 
tube is commonly meant a round pipe, of no very consider¬ 
able size, whereas these are of square shape, and of great 
breadth and height. But still it would not be easy to find 
any one word which would describe their construction so 
well as this of u tubularfor not only are they hollow from 
end to end, and closed in all round in manner of a tube, but 
their roof and floor are each formed of a row of smaller 
square pipes or tubes, side by side, all firmly connected to¬ 
gether, adding most materially and essentially to the strength 
and stiffness of the main body. Indeed, on a close scientific 
investigation, its whole strength will be found to reside in 
the tubular top and bottom. 

Now, on reading this description, or looking at the tubes 
themselves, many persons may be tempted to ask what neces¬ 
sity there is for all this intricacy—why it is necessary not 
only to have the tubular shape in the main body, but also 
these smaller tubes at the top and bottom, and why these 
beams should not have been made of a similar shape, but 
with breadth and height correspondingly enlarged, to those 
which they have often seen across openings of fifty or sixty 
feet. Such questions are at once answered by merely stating 
the fact, that after a certain siie has been reached, a solid 
form is the most inefficient way of employing a given quantity 
of material. To those who are conversant with mechanics, 
the demonstration of this is not difficult—to those who are 
not so, we would, explain that a thin tube of any material is 
far stronger than the same quantity tightly rolled up into a 
solid rod of less diameter than the tube: of this they will 
at once eall to mind many examples—how strong are quills, 
reeds, or straw, in proportion to the very small quantity of 
material employed in them. Paley has noticed tins in speak¬ 
ing of the bones of birds, which, while lighter than those of 
animalg of equal size, are quite as strong from their hollow 
or tubular form. In the case of the tube bridges, it is easily 
ascertained, by a simple calculation, that a solid bar of iron 
—could such a thing be made—of the same length, breadth, 
and depth as one of the large tubes, would not even bear its 
own weight. 

The particular spot at which the Britannia bridge crosses 
the Menai Straits is exactly a mile nearer to Carnarvon than 
the suspension-bridge; the railway, after leaving the end of 
the bridge, passing close under the Anglesea column. The 
shores are of the same preoipitous and shelving character at 
both places, but the stream is wider here than at the sus¬ 
pension-bridge, being about eleven hundred feet across at 
high water. It is divided nearly exactly in the middle by 
the Britannia Rock, which at high water is covered to a 
depth of ten feet. The rise and foil of the tide is ordinarily 
twenty feet, and its velocity very great, often as much as 
eight miles and a quarter an hour. It is from the Britannia 
rock that the bridge takes its name, the centre pier being 
based upon it. It and the Anglesea shore consist of chlorite 
schist, a very hard and intractable kind of jock, worked with 
great diffieulty: from this, and the circumstance that ne 
coffre-dam was used, and therefore few hours only could bs 
consecutively spent on the rock, some months were passed 
in laying the bottom course of the tower. It was commenced 


in May, 1846, the first stone being laid without ceremony by 
Frank Foster, Esq., acting engineer of the portion of the 
railway between Conway and Holyhead, and of the masonry, 
scaffoldings, &c., of the Britannia bridge. 

The stone of which the towers are built is a hard carboni¬ 
ferous limestone, or marble, called Anglesey marble; it 
abounds in fossils, and is capable of receiving a very high 
polish. 

To show what has been done, os well as to illustrate the 
arduousness of the operations, a statement of the approxi¬ 
mate dimensions, and of the gross amount of material 
employed in the entire fabric will be interesting. The total 
length of one set of tubes forming the passage for one line 
of roils across the Straits, is 1840 feet; another set of tubes, 
exactly similar, and parallel, furnish a double line of rails 
for the up aud down line-—the total length of the tubes for 
both lines of railway being 8608 feet; the greatest span in 
the clear, 460 feet; the height of the tubes in the middle, 
80 feet;, height at intermediate piers, 27 feet; height at 
each end, 28 feet; extreme jvidtli, J ^ feet 8 inches. The 
number of rivets in the entire bridge is 1,764,000; the 
amount of iron calculated to be used is, in the first land 
tube, 274 feet long, 450 tons of plates; in the other three, 
of the same length, 1850 tons; in the first tube of 472 feet 
long, 065 tons of plates; in the three others of the same 
length, 2805 tons of plates; making a total, with pier tubes,' 
of 5778 tons. The total computed weight of angle iron 
employed in them is 1240 tons, of T iron 850 tons, of rivet 
iron 686 tons, of cast-iron in the frames and beams 2000 
tons; making a total dead weight of 10,570 tons. The total 
length of the tubes, if placed in a line, would be about three- 
fifths of a mile. The strength of this great rigid structure 
consists in what is called the cellular system, found so 
effective in resisting lateral and vertical pressure. The plan, as 
in the tubes now raised, consists of a series of cells or pipes at 
the top and bottom of the tab* ranged inhollow compartments, 
oovered above and below by iron plates riveted together, and 
having a parallel direction to the long axis of the tubes. 
These cells are sufficiently large to admit of the entrance of 
a man, for the purpose of being cleaned and repaired. It 
was originally proposed to have a double tier of these cells 
at the top, more effectually to resist the crushing force, but 
the construction of a single tier was subsequently resolved 
on as sufficient. These cells have the effect of plying the 
resistance of compvession and expansion nearly, in equili¬ 
brium with each other. The utmost tenacity and stifihess is 
obtained< with the least possible weight of material; and it 
is believed that a tube of 1000 feet span might be constructed 
with safety upon this cellular system of rigidity and strength. 
Trains have passed through the smaller scale of tube at 
Conway for months, without any injury or effect whatever. 
No motion can be detected by the eye during the passage of 
a train, and instrumental observations detect a deflection of 
only the eighth of an inch. It has been found that the effect 
of a very severe gale from the north-west on the side of the 
Conway tube, at an angle of about 50 degrees, produced an 
oscillating motion, which being carefully measured, gave a 
lateral deflection of only 0*28 inch. It is found, moreover, 
that the enormous weight of the tubes themselves, opposed 
to the impulse of the wind, is a security against continuous 
oscillation. The effect temperature constantly produced, 
but in no way injuriously, on these large surfaces of iron, is 
remarkable. In the afUrnoon, the sun shining on the top 
and on one side, the tube is bent in that direction 0*06 iuch, 
or nearly one inch.- On comparing the deflections of the 
morning with those of mid-day, a decrease of 7-10ths of an 
inch was observable, or a rising in the middle of the tube 
had taken place to that extent. The result of a change of 
temperature is an increased convexity in curvature of the 
top and bottom sides, to the extent of raising the entire tube 
0*71 inoh in the middle. 

A large number of distinguished visitors have been to in¬ 
spect the tubes and stupendous works; amongst them their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge, who 
spent a considerable time over the tubes, Prince George of 
Cambridge, Lord Vivian, several of the nobility, and almost 
every engineer in the kingdom. It is intended by the direc¬ 
tors of the Chester and Holyhead railway to give some cheap 
excursion trains periodical lvte the Straits, to enable the 
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THE SENTIMENTAL & DRAMATIC ADVENTURES of MTCREEN. 




In a sentimental mood, Mr. G. which is set to music by a tal nted and introduced by Mr. G. with the 

breathes a sigh—Tom hasards a young artist. Bayadere’s step, in national costume, 

plaintive chromatic. 



before a distinguished company. Bat his heart was not there. He proceeds at a tremendous rate in 

search of the yellow bonnet. 


{To be continue &) 


























THE BRITANNIA RAILWAY TUBULAR BRIDGE. 
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middle and humbler classes to visit these noble works of 
art. ^ The day at present fixed on, should no unforeseen 
contingency occur, for the completion of one highway and 
the transit of the first train over the Straits, is the 1st of 
March next. Thus the great work will have been nearly 
four years in completion. 


THE UNCLAD HORSEMAN. 


Widowebs should look out for breakers. Absalom Nippers 
was a widower, and one of the particularest men, perhaps, 
that ever lived, though some people said, that when his wife 
was alive, he used to dress as a common field hand, and 
didn’t use to take any pains with himself at all. Everybody 
knows how he spruced up about six weeks after Mrs. Nippers 
died, and how he went to church regular every Sunday; but 
they didn’t have no confidence in his religion, and used to 
say he only went to church to show bis new suit of 
mourning, and to ogle the gals. 

With such a character among the wimmin, it aint to be 
supposed that he stood any chance of getting another Mrs. 
Nippers near home; and whether he was as bod to liis first 
wife as they said he was, or not, one thing wu certain, he 
had to look abroad for some one to fill her place. 

Mr. Nippers was very lucky in finding a gal just to his 
mind, what lived about ten miles from his plantation. 
Nancy Parker was rich, and though she wasn't very young 
nor very handsome, she belonged to Mr. Nippers’ church, and 
filled his eye exactly; so he sot in oourtin’ her with all his 
might. . Ten miles was a good long ride, and as he was an 
economical man, he used to ride over to old Mrs. Parker’s 
plantation every Sunday morning, to go to church with the 
family, take dinner with them, and ride back in the cool of 
the evening. In that way he managed to kill two birds with 
one stone ; that is, to advance the prospect of his happiness 
on this earth and the world to come at the same time, without 
losing any of his week-day time. 

A ride over a dusty road is apt to soil a gentleman’s dry 
goods, and make him and his horse very tired. However, 
Mr. Nippers didn’t mind the fatigue as much as his horse; 
but in a matter sich as he had in hand, it was very important 
that he should make as good an impression as possible, so 
he adopted a plan by which he was able to present himself 
before the object of his affections in order, with his Sunday 
coat as clean, and his blooming ruffles as fresh and neat as 
if they had just come out of a baud-box. This was a happy 
expedient, and nobody but a widower lover would think of 
it. He used to start from home with his new coat and shirt 
tied up in a pocket handkerchief, and after riding within a 
quarter of a mile of Mrs. Parker’s plantation, he would turn, 
off into a thicket of chinkapin bushes, and there made his" 
rural toilet. 


pictur—wo, now!” ses Mr. Nippers, grabbiu’ at the reins. 
But before he could git hold of ’em, Ball was off like a streak 
of lightnin,’ with a whole swarm of yellow jackets round his 
tail. 

Mr. Nippers grabbed hold of the mane and tried to stop 
the horse, but it was of no use. Away went the infuriated 
Ball, and takin’ the rood he was used travellin’, another 
moment brung him to the bouse. The gate was open, and 
in dashed the horse with the almost naked Nippers bangin’ 
to his neck hollerin’, “ Stop him! hornets!” as loud os he 
could scream. 

On came the dogs, and after the horse they went round 
the house, scatterin’ the ducks and chickens, and terrifying 
the little niggers out of their senses. The noise brung the 
wimmen to the door. 

“ Don’t look, Miss Nancy!—hornets! Wo! ketch him!” 
shouted the unclad Nippers, as, with spent breath, he went 
dashiu’ out of the gate agin, with the dogs still after him, 
and his horse's tail switchin in every direction like a young 
hurrycane. Miss Nancy got one glimpse of her forlorn 
lover, and before she could get her apron to her eyes, she 
fainted at the awful sight (!) while his fast recedin' voice, 
cryin’ “ Hornets ! stop him! hornets!” still rung in her ears. 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


“WHILE THERE 18 LIFE THERE'S HOPE.’’ 

BT JOHNSON BAEKXB. 

Oh I say not Hope’s a foolish dream, 

A passing of the breath— 

A babble on the living stream. 

Evanishing in death; 

For it bears a deeper meaning to the virtuously hrave, 

Whose earthly leaning staff is Hope, a Hope beyond the grave. 

Ho! ye who sweat the livelong day, 

And half the livelong night. 

More oheerly on your rugged way. 

And work with main and might I 
Trudge on—trudge on, while yet ye may— 

Oh! struggle onward in the fray, 

And God will crown the right 1 
Tbo' lowly be your present task—keep heart and never (bar: 

The loom of Time can wonders weave—keep heart and persevere! 
With faith and truth for guiding stars, with kingdoms ye may cope,, 
Then let your earnest motto be, M While there is Life there’s Hope.’ 

Ho! ye who by affliction’s side,' 

Wear out the sleepless hour. 

And watch the mouldering of pride. 

The pride of youthful dower— 

Watch on—watch on, whate’er betide I 
The very dying have not died, 

W hen lost to human power. 

Then let not frowning aspects daunt—watch on, and never fear: 
True-hearted Hope will never flag—watch on and persevere; 

Unfearing, not a moment stay, to sigh, or weep, or mope. 

But let your earnest motto be, “ While there is Lift there’s Hope.” 


One bright Sunday morning Mr. Nippera had arrived at 
this dressin’ ground. It waa an important occasion. Every¬ 
thing was promisin’, and he had made up his mind to pop the 
question that very day. There was no doubt in his mind 
that he would return home an engaged man; and he was 
reckonin’ over to himself the value of Miss Nancy’s plantation 
and niggers, while he was settin'- on his horse makin’ his 
accustomed change of dress. 

He had dropped the reins on his horse's neck, what was 
browsin’ about, making up his last night's scanty feed from 
the bushes in his reach, and kickin' and stompin’ at such 
flies as was feedin’ on him in return. 

“ 111 fix the business this time,” ses Mr. Nippers to him¬ 
self. “ Til bring things to a pint, this time,” ses he; and 
he untied his handkerchief with his clean clothes, and he 
spread them on his saddle-how. 

“ Wo, Ball,” ses he—“I’ve jist got to say the word, and 
—wo!” ses he to his horse, what was kickin' and rearin’ 
about. “Wo! you cussed old fool—and the business is 
settled jist like failin’ of a log.” 

He was flrawin’ his shirt over his head, when Ball gave 
a sudden spring what like to make him lose his balance. 
“ Wo! ses he—hut before he could get his arms out of the 
sleeves, Ball was wheelin’ and kickin' like rath at something 
that seemed to trouble him behind. Down went the clean 
clothes, shirt and all, on the ground. “ Blast yer infernal 


f Ho! ye who *neath oppression bend. 

Bow’d by a chastening rod; 

Ho! ye without an earthly friend. 

Contemn’d, despis’d, bastrod— 

Hope on—hope on, and well depend* 

Ye’ll be befriended in the end. 

If ye but hope in God. 

Then onward wend your weary path—Hope an, and never fear, 

A breath is all of worldly wrath—Hope on, and persevere; 

■ Tbo’ bow’d and bent your worldly way ye stumbling have to grope. 
The triumph will be yours at last, if ye but live inUope 1 

Then say not Hope’s a foolish dream, 

A passing of the breath— 

A bubble on the living stream 
Evanishing In death; 

For it bears a deeper meauing to the virtuously brave, 

Whose earthly guiding star is Hope—a Hope beyond the grave! 


As to true friends, choose them with great care, and let 
their number be small. Have no friend who does not fear 
God—who is not wholly governed by the truths of religion. 
—Fen e lon. 


Ambition is like a wild horse, which pranees unceasingly 
until it has thrown off its rider. 

It is a sign of wisdom to be williqw to receive instruction; 
the most intelligent sometimes stand in need of it. 

Passion makes those fools who otherwise are not so, and 
shows those to be fools who are so. 
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Woman as shb should be.— The sweetness of her dis¬ 
position harmonizes with the fierceness of man, as wool 
meets iron more easily than iron meets wool, and turns 
resistance into embracing. Her kindness of heart is apparent 
in every action, for she has no guilty desjgns to conceal. 
Her manners are not formed by any fixed rule, but bend to 
the occasion. She has so much knowledge as to love it; 
and for deficiency in this respect, she’will sometimes, in a 
pleasant discontent, chtde her sex. She lives at home , and 
adapts outward things to her taste, not her taste to them. 
She dresses well, but not beyond what decency absolutely 
requires in her station. Her mind is so happily constituted, 
that she does not seek a husband, but yinrfshira. Description 
is soon exhausted, when there is no variety of ill. When 
married, her chief sentiment is love for her husband; and 
his advantage is henceforth the end of her actions. 


DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 


The Pood or Man.— Vegetables, generally speaking, are not a 
sufficient stimulating food for Intellectual man. Irishmen live on 
potatoes. East Indians oh rice; but they are not usually men of 
intellectual energy. A portion of animal food seems essential to 
healthy stimulus. The most digestible is the flesh of wild animals 
fed on vegetables, especially of the aromatic kind. Venison, or the 
flesh of deer, is the most digestible of all. Such deer as can procure 
abundant food of this kind, and shelter from the weather at their 
own pleasure, produce the best food. Cattle and sheep follow next; 
and they form the wholesomest food for man in proportion as they 
are In the fhllest enjoyment of their animal spirits. Deer, and sheep, 
and cattle, fed in stalls, are unhealthy and deteriorated. The writer 
once travelled in a wild country where cattle were driven with the 
caravan as food. They were in good condition, but oecaslonally 
they travelled till they were weary and foot worn. If killed in this 
Condition they were flavourless as food. “ Tired meat” was the 
name given to them. The meat appeared not to nourish at all, and 
the appetite could not be satiated with it. There is little doubt 
that the otmatone of the chemist, and tho flavour of the butcher, are 
synonymous with “animal spirits.” The animal when in Its 
healthiest state—In its state of the greatest enjoyment — is fittest 
for the food of man. But not tho flesh of all animals. Veal, and 
lamb, and fish are less digestible than venison, beef, and mutton. 
The reason seems to be that the former are more animal, being fed 
on animal substances—milk and the flesh of other animals. We are 
not aware that it has yet been tried to foed fish artificially on 
vegetables. Venison, beef, and mutton, fed on aromatic herbage, 
are partly antiseptic. The proof of this is, that they may be eaten 
and relished partly decomposed; while the smallest taint renders 
veal, lamb, and fish disgusting. The practice of foeding on the flesh 
of animals, entombing their bodies within their own, has something 
in it repugnant to refinement. Many individuals there are who 
wholly abstain from this food, and confine themselves to vegetables. 
Some there are who abstain, even to the injury of their own health. 
We are not counsellors of this species of martyrdom, but, never¬ 
theless, think it desirable that the practice of eating animals should 
disappear from civilized communities so soon as other means of 
maintaining their physical energies can bo obtained. We think 
that nature has provided for this also, as another phase of man’s 
existence, when his brain shall be set to work upou it.— Westminster 
Review. „ 

Food fox Infants.— Flour tied up tight and boiled three hours j 
■crape it and mix it with milk, Instead of arrow-root for change. 

PaxsxavATioN of Eoos.—A person who dealt largely in eggs at 
Paris made some public experiments, in order to show his method 
of preserving them. A large number was placed in a vessel, In 
which was some water saturated with lime and a little salt. They 
were locked up, and kept in that state for several years. The vessel 
in which they had been placed was opened in the month of January 
last, and the eggs, without one exception, were found to be in ex¬ 
cellent preservation. An omelette was made for the company, and 
it was declared to be as good os if the eggs had only been kept two 
or three days. 

Pickles fob Beef, Pobx, Hams, and Tonoues.— Water 32 quarts, 
bay salt, 6 pounds, brown sugar 2 pounds, nitre 2$ ounces. Boil all 
the ingredients together, skimming off, very carefiilly, anything 
which floats on the surface, and keep boiling for twenty minutes. 
When cold, pour the liquor over the meat, taking care that it 
covers it well. If the meat be long in the pickle, it is necessary, 
at the expiration of two months, to boll the pickle as before, and 
add, brown sugar half a pound, salt two pounds. 

The SicK-nooM.—Nothing is to me more painful than to see any 
food ill prepared for sick people, where the sense of taste is partially 
gone; everything ordered by the doctors as food should be cooked 
in the greatest perfection, especially os everything they require is so 
very simple and easily done, that it is unpardonable to do it badly — 
M. SOTER. * 

Pi mtt.es on the Face.— Touch them with spirits of turpentine 
once in six hours, and they will soon take themselves away. To 
bring them on again, all that is necessary is to touch a little “spirits 
and water.” 


Tarotttf. 

Stngulab Fact. —A somewhat novel incident occurred at 
the terminus of the South-Western Railway at Vauxhall. A 
carrier pigeon was seen in an exhausted state; it was caught 
by hand, but died shortly afterwards. A label was appended 
to one of its legs, addressed to his Grace the Duke of 
Wellington, which stated that three pigeons were thrown up 
at the island of Ichaboe. The distance is computed to be 
between 2000 and 3000 miles from the place where the 
pigeon appears to have been liberated to its destination in 
London. The bird, with its appendage, was immediately 
forwarded to Apsley House, and the Duke of Wellington, by 
an autograph note, the next day courteously acknowledged 
the receipt from tho party who sent the bird. It has been 
stuffed, and in the process it has been discovered that the 
bird was shot, otherwise there can be no doubt that it would 
have reached home. It is supposed not to have had strength 
left to cross the Thames. 

Rather Green. —“ Have you ground all the tools right, 
as I told you this morning when I went away?" said a 
carpenter to a rather green lad whom he had taken for on 
apprentice. “All but the handsaw, sir!” replied the lad, 
promptly; 11 1 couldn’t get quite all the gaps out of that.” 

ExcBss of Females in England. —In the metropolis 
alone 83,500 women are engaged in the single business of 
apparel making. It is estimated that 28,500 of them are 
under twenty years of age, and that of these a large portion 
are subsisting, or attempting to subsist, on sums varying 
from 4Jrf. to 2 %d. a-day. Throughout Great Britain the 
male population is greatly outnumbered by the female. By 
the census of 1841 it appeared that there were 320,000 more 
women than men, and so great has been the amount of male 
emigration during the lost nine years, that the excess of 
females may be, fairly supposed to have reached half a 
million, In the British colonies, on the other hand, the 
inequality is reversedj in 1847 there were in New South 
Wales only 41,000 females to 83,000 males: in South 
Australia only 13,000 females to 17,000 males. Similar 
disproportion exists in Van Dieman’s land and other colo¬ 
nial dependencies. It is proposed to take measures with a 
view to abate this double evil: to supply the colonies with 
the population which is the crying want of society there, 
and at the same time to redress this increasing grievance of 
the mother oountry, to rescue from penury and misery those 
who emigrate, and by diminishing the unnatural excess of 
female labour, to better the condition of those who remain. 

The Importance of a Knowledge of Physical 
Laws. — After the invention of the diving-bell, and its 
success in subaqueous processes, it was considered highly 
desirable to devise some means of remaining for any length of 
time under water, and rising at pleasure without assistance, 
so as either to examine at leisure the bottom, or perform at 
ease any work that might be required. Some years ago, an 
ingenious individual proposed a project by which this end 
was to he accomplished. It consisted in sinking the hull of 
a ship made quite water tight, with the decks and sides 
strongly supported by shores, and the only entry secured by 
a stout trap-door, in such a manner, that by disengaging, 
from within, the weights employed to sink it, it might rise 
of itself to the surface. To render the trial more satis¬ 
factory, and the result more striking, the projector himself 
made the first essay. It was agreed that be should sink in 
twenty fathoms of water, and rise again without assistance 
at the expiration of twenty-four hours. Accordingly, making 
all secure, fastening down his trap-door, and provided with 
all necessaries, as well as with the means of making signals 
to indicate his situation, this unhappy victim of bis own 
ingenuity entered and was sunk. No signal was made, aniL 
the time appointed elapsed. An immense concourse of 
people had assembled to witness his rising, but in vain ; for 
the vessel was never seen more. The pressure of the water 
at so great a depth had, no doubt, been completely under¬ 
estimated, and the sides of the vessel being at once crushed 
in, the unfortunate projector perished before he could eyen 
make the signal concerted to indicate his distress .—Hersehel 
on the Study of Natural Philosophy. 
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The next of the Saxon Idols after the two most apparent 
planets, the sun and the moon, was Tuisco, the most ancient 
and peculiar god of all the Germans. Verstegan describes 
this Tuisco as “ being the first and chiefest man of name 
among the Germans, and the day winch yet among us re- 
taineth the name of Tuesday was especially dedicated to the 
adoration and service of this idol.” 

The Germans regarded this Tuisco, or Tuisto, as the 
founder of their nation. He is also said to have given them 
laws, and to have gained so high a degree of honour among 
that rude people, that, after death, they placed him among 
their gods; and as one of the chief ceremonies of his 
worship, sang songs to his praise. The Saxous being of 
German origin, it has been truly said that the “ British 
Constitution came out of the woods of Germany.” 


A New Ghost Stobt. —One more ghost story, and we 
have done. The story which we are about to relate was 
told the writer by an intimate friend, a graduate of Cam¬ 
bridge, and he bad it from his brother, a post-captain in the 

navy, and the hero of the tale. Captain S-was once 

appointed to the command of a tender, not at the time, it 
seems, in much employment, and he had only about a dozen 
men with him, he being the only officer. The ship was an 
old 00-gun ship, and being no longer in active service, was 
painted entirely black; at the same time, her guns, stores, 
and orew being taken out of her, she drew but little water, 
and made a figure at once dismal and colossal. Figure to 
yourself so small a crew in so huge and desolate a vessel, 
anchored ten miles from a shore, where nothing but reeds 
and marshes were to be seen, and during weather wet, foggy, 
and squally. Captain S had abundance of time to 

meditate; and, among other subjects whioh his situation 
forced upon him, was the number of wild legends connected 


with the old ship he now commanded. She had cruised in 
the West Indies during the reign of the Buccaneers; scenes 
of bloodshed and wild revelry had been witnessed on and 
between her decks; she bad been laden with Spanish gold ; 
and her crews had sent to their last accounts hundreds of 
pirates; in short, she was a haunted ship. Tradition, 
whatever is said for their bravery, had but little to speak for 
the good conduct, in other respects, of her once occupants; 
and it was said that execrations long obsolete sometimes 
startled the ears of the living between her decks. Save the 
captain's apartments, all the bulkheads were cleared away, 
and the view was fully suited to the ship, the season, and the 
station. For some nights all went off very well, though 

Captain S-thought there certainly were very strange 

and very loud noises; but at last these became more and 
more distinct, and formed themselves before long into the 
noise and din of a tumultuous assembly in the midshipman's 
berth. The rattling of glasses and bottles, the spilling of 
liquor, oaths, and songs of a past period, were to be heard 
with a fearful distinctness, till at length the tumult of 
quarrel succeeded to the tumult of iutoxication, and the 
clashing of daggers mingled with discourse such as in the 
present day is rarely heard, even at sea. Night after night 
this continued, and continued to increase, till one night 

Captain S-heard a low, suppressed, but inexpressible 

bitter laugh, and then marked a stealthy step coming round 
towards the door of his cabin ; step after step he counted as 
it drew near, and then the handle of his door was violently 

shaken. Castain S- was a man whose bravery had 

been too often tried to be supposed very subject to the 
influence of fear, but he acknowledged that his heart beat 
now quicker than usual. He leaped from his cot, drew his 
sabre, and approached the door; again the same bitter 
suppressed laugh was heard, and again the door handle was 

shaken. Captain S- now suddenly flung open the 

door, and cut furiously about him, but nothing was to be 
seen, and the moon was shining between the decks, so that 
be could see from one end of the ship to the other. Struck 
with a shivering awe, he returned to bed; but no sooner was 
the door closed, than a long, bitter peal of the most deriding 
laughter was raised from the scene of the former revelry. 
After this, he never heard any more, but was soon, to his 
great joy, appointed to a frigate. This story, probably, 
owes much to the powerful and excited imagination of the 
oaptain. It certainly owes not a little to the imagination 
of my friend, and his exquisite mode of telling it; and, as I 
before remarked, we are not acquainted with many of the 
attendant circumstances, and, consequently, not at all 
qualified to judge. It must be admitted that a haunted 
ship is a yet more fearfully wild and desolate subject for 
fancy than a haunted house, or even a haunted castle.— 
The Cradle of the Ttcin Giants. 

Few things are impossible to ingenuity and perseverance. 
— Johnson. 

First deserve, and then desire. 

The useful and the beautiful are never far asunder. 

There never was a hypocrite so disguised, but he had yet 
some mark or other to be known by. 

A civil answer to a rude speech costs not much, and is 
worth a great deal. 


SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 6. 

WHITE. BLACK. 

1. Kt to K B fifth-)- 1. K to R second 

2. R to K Kt seveu-)- 2. Kt takes R 

3. R to K R sixth-)- 3. K to Kt sq 

4. Kt to K seventh checkmate. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Tnx Alpine Sorceeess will be continued In our next. 

Those of. our correspondents who may not perceive their com¬ 
munications noticed immediately after receipt are respectfully 
informed, that the delay is unavoidable, and in consequence of the 
necessity of our work being printed in advance. 

L; V., Durham.—The subject cannot be alluded to in our work. 

A Well-wishes. —The suggestion shall receive consideration. 


Printed and Published by William Strangle, 
21, Paternoster Sow. 
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THE POLAR REGIONS. 


--^1 XTREME interest being still at- 

j Cached to all subjects referring to 

l" jlg*?3f5i3| Arctic voyagers, we this week pre- 

[ _-a sent to our readers a view from Mr. 

Burford’s beautiful Panorama of the 
Polar Regions. 

In order to increase the interest, 
and at the same time to give a more 
comprehensive view of those extra¬ 
ordinary regions of everlasting ice and snow, under 
different aspects, Mr. Burford’s Panorama has been 
divided into two distinct subjects—one-half the great 
circle exhibiting the Polar seas at midnight in the 
summer season, the other presenting a similar scene 
at noon, under all the sublime seventies of an arctic 
winter. 

The summer portion of the Panorama, to which 
the spectator is first introduced, represents the Ex¬ 
pedition in the month of July, in what was named 
Glacier Harbour, on the coast of Greenland, in lati¬ 
tude 73° 42' N., longitude 55° 20' W., “ threading 


their way as they best could through lanes of water 
in the ice, which extended to the’ very verge of the 
horizon, and was thickly studded with bergs of great 
size.” Desolation hero reigns triumphant; all is 
wild disorder. The sea, piled into solid mountains 
of ice, strangely mingles its white pinnacles with 
the dark and frowning-summits of rock that here 
and there rise to an immense height; and the earth, 
buried beneath its cumbrous load of frozen water, 
blends its dreary shores, undistinguishable by anv 
boundaries, with the bleak deserts of the ocean: all 
seems one continued and vast pack of ice in close 
array > _ a sublimely picturesque scene, of which 
there exists no parallel. Towering ice-bergs of 
gigantic size and tne most fantastic shapes; immense 
hummocks; huge masses of ice formed"by pressure; 
columns, pyramids, and an endless multitude of 
singular forms, heaped together in the wildest dis¬ 
order, threatening each moment, as they are driven 
in mighty strife by the wind or tide, to crush the 
ships to atoms. In some parts, huge stalactite are 
gracefully pendant from the larger masses; others 
present sparry crystals and brilliant icicles, exhibit- 
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ing a thousand nameless effects of light and shade, 
arising from proximity or distance, the prominent 
surfaces being tinged with vivid emerald and violet 
tints, whilst in clefts, crevices, and deep recesses, 
lurk shades of the most intense blue, strikingly con¬ 
trasting with the alabaster-like fabrics by which 
they are surrounded. At the distance of about three 
miles, rises an immense and imposing barrier of ice, 
a vast glacier, the supposed line of the coast of 
Greenland, beyond winch are again plains and 
rugged wastes of ice, whilst a remote line of moun¬ 
tains are seen along the horizon, in some parts in 
considerable length, without interruption; in others, 
abruptly broken off for a short space, and again re¬ 
sumed ; the whole forming a sublime and splendid 
exhibition of icy grandeur. 

The w inter scene presents most prominently the 
two ships in their winter quarters in Port Leopold, 
firmly beset by the ice, in a position nearly north 
and south; the housings of tne decks and all upon 
them white with snow; the masts, tops, shrouds, 
stays, and every portion of the rigging that was left 
standing, on which a particle of snow could lodge, 
encrusted with a fleecy covering, presenting, if not 
a very cheerful, at least a most picturesque and 
beautiful appearance. 

Both views form striking and romantic scenes, 
most difficult to conceive, the awful grandeur and 
sublimity of which cannot be contemplated without 
intense interest and enthusiastic admiration. 

Our artist has represented a portion of the Sum¬ 
mer View, showing the “ Enterprise” and “ Inves¬ 
tigator” in “Glacier Harbour.” This stupendous 
glacier, the accumulated snow and ice of ages, is 
about three miles from the ships; it extends for 
many miles along the supposed coast of Greenland, 
and in some parts is several thousand feet in thick¬ 
ness. The actual height of the face of the glacier 
above the sea could not be ascertained, from the 
enormous masses of recently detached ice floating 
about, but it may be estimated at approaching 1000 
feet perpendicular. Old, or lost Greenland, was 
discovered 983, by some Norwegians, who planted 
a colony on the eastern coast, which flourished until 
the fifteenth century, when, by the gradual increase 
of the ice, it became inaccessible; heavy, consoli¬ 
dated floes, having imbedded in them bergs of vast 
size, which, grounding, served to fix the whole firmly 
to the shore, were soon formed into an impenetrable 
barrier, that has, and doubtless will remain for ages, 
compact and immovable, presenting a rugged, per¬ 
pendicular front, bidding stern defiance to the roar¬ 
ing of the winds, or the raging billows of the sea, 
and mocking the vain attempts of man to pass it. 
The general aspect from one extreme to the other, 
is barren and rugged; the average elevation is 3000 
feet, there being in some places mountains from 
4000 to 0000 feet in height. The glacier on the 
west coast is formed between high and unconnected 
land as far as could bo seen, making it appear, as 
has been supposed, that Greenland is formed of 
a vast number of islands. It is named by the sailors 
the manufactory of icebergs, for every fall of hail 
and snow increasing its size and propelling it for¬ 
ward, vast overhanging projections are formed by 
the action of the sea bmow, the enormous weight of 
which separating them from the main body, they 
fall in masses of many thousand tons into the water, 
with terrific roar, the heaviest portion of courso 
sinking below. Soundings were takon from the 
ships to the depth of 150 fathoms, without finding I 
the bottom. ; 


To the left of the scene, a portion of the crew are 
engaged in bear-hunting. The Polar bear (Ursus 
Maritimus) is too well known to need particular de¬ 
scription. In these regions, where it might be sup¬ 
posed so large an animal must necessarily perish for 
want of food, they manage to support nature on 
seals and fish. Some persons assert that they sleep 
during tho winter in ice caverns, but it is more pro¬ 
bable that they migrate, as the winter approaches, to 
the more western parts, in search of open water; they 
are very frequently seen on icebergs a great distance 
from land, and are good swimmers, but cannot re¬ 
main long under the water. They seldom evince a 
disposition to act on the offensive, unless attacked 
or driven to bay, when they become very ferocious 
assailants; they are of great strength and size, 
weighing from eleven to twelve hundred pounds. 

In the centre of the view, a singular iceberg at¬ 
tracts the eye. Some idea of the vastness of these 
masses may be formed, when it is stated, that 
although many of them have an altitude of at least 
300 feet, yet not more than one-ninth of the whole 
appears above water. It is impossible to contem¬ 
plate these vast elevations of ice, without reflecting 
on the enormous power that must have been exerted 
to rend them from the parent mass. 

To the right of the picture, various boats are en¬ 
gaged in towing the “ Enterprise ” along the difficult 
course; in the foremost boat Captain Ross may be 
seen, superintending the exertions of his adven¬ 
turous crew. Sir James Clark Ross is an officer of 
no ordinary character, whether as regards his nau¬ 
tical skill or scientific abilities; he seems to have 
been formed by nature for the arduous service to 
which he has devoted himself; to great physical 

S owers, and a constitution equal to any privations, 
e unites every mental qualification necessary to 
constitute the man destined to conduct a great and 
hazardous expedition. The greater part of his life 
has been spent in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
having accompanied most of the recent voyages of 
discovery; he sailed with his uncle, Sir John Ross, 
in 1818, in the four voyages of Capt. Parry, and 
again in the last voyage of Sir John, m 1829, during 
which he discovered Boothia, surveyed many hun¬ 
dred miles of the coast, and had the proud satisfac¬ 
tion of being the first to plant the flag of his country 
on the true magnetic pole of the world. Altogether 
he has spent fifteen summers and nine winters in 
the polar regions; and in the various departments 
of astronomy, natural history, and surveying, com¬ 
mitted to his care, has always received the most 
flattering testimonials for zeal and ability. 

The last expedition of Sir James, though unsuc¬ 
cessful in its result, was nobly and gallantly con¬ 
ducted ; nothing was left unattempted that anxiety 
could suggest or foresight contrive. If it failed, no 
fault can be imputed to the party under Sir James 
Robs : the powers of nature overcame the efforts of 
man, and they were forced to return; not, however, 
without having performed important services, which 
may yet be productive of much good. It is the 
general opinion, that the lost expedition is not east¬ 
ward of any navigable point in the Arctic regions; 
and not a single sign was met with that would lead 
to the conclusion tnat Sir John Franklin had expe¬ 
rienced any misfortune. They carried provisions 
for three years, which might bo extended to four, or 
even longer, if they were fortunate in taking seals 
and birds; if in pressing distress, they would, no 
doubt, abandon the ships, and make for the nearest 
point where they could expect relief, and probably 
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fall in with some of tho dep6ts formed for them. 
Let us therefore hope that it may please Providence 
to shield them from the many dangers of their enter¬ 
prise, and restore them in health and honour to their 
country. Certain it is, that nothing will be wanting 
on the part of Sir John and his gallant companions, 
to accomplish all that human means and human in¬ 
tellect can command. 

In the meantime, it is highly satisfactory to know, 
that another expedition of relief having been re¬ 
solved upon, no time was lost in refitting the “ En¬ 
terprise” and “Investigator” for the purpose, and 
they sailed from Woolwich for Behring’s o traits on 
the 10th of January, under the command of Captain 
Collinson and Commander Me Clure. 


THE HAWTHORN, AND ITS HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATIONS. 


“ Gives not the hawthorn bush a sweeter shade 
To shepherds, looking on their silly sheep, 

Than doth a rich embroidered canopy 
To kings, that fear their subjects’ treachery ?” 

The Hawthorn is a beautiful, fragrant, flowering shrub, 
deserving of notice as much from its own beauty os from 
its connexion with interesting historical facts, and national 
customs, now almost forgotten. 

The common white hawthorn ( Cratagus oxyacantha ) was 
the distinguishing badge of the Tudors, and the cause of its 
adoption is thus accounted for:— 

Richard the Third being opposed in his claim to the 
crown by his cousin, the Duke of Richmond, determined to 
try the event of a battle. Accordingly, he met the enemy 
at Redmore Heath; but being defeated, he was slain, and 
his body thrown with contempt amongst a heap of his dead 
heroes. The crown, however, had been previously stolen 
from his brow', and hidden by a soldier in a hawthorn bush ; 
but a friend of Lord Stanley's accidentally discovering it, 
carried it at once to him, who, placing it on the head of his 
son-in-law, Richmond, saluted him by the title of Henry the 
Seventh. “ It was in memory of this picturesque fact,” 
writes Miss Strickland, “ that the red-berried hawthorn once 
sheltered the crown of England, that the house of Tudor 
assumed the device o( a crown in a bush of fruited hawthorn. 
The proverb of ‘ Cleave to the crown, though it hang on a 
bush,’ alluded to the same circumstance.'' 

The hawthorn forms the chief beauty of our hedgerows in 
the “ merry month of May.” It requires no particular 
cultivation, beautifying and enlivening the humblest garden 
and tho most lowly cottage wall; bestowing on them the 
luxury of flowers and perfume as richly os it sheds them 
over the slopes and through the bowers of the rich man’s 
pleasure-grounds. For this, and for other reasons also, it 
ie a favourite amongst all classes: The memories which it 
awakens (for it is a bridal flower), and the hopes which it 
gives, as one of the first heralds of spring, bring a sunshine 
into every heart in which the genial current of kindly feeling 
is not wholly dried up. 

To the Irish peasantry it has been,from time immemorial, 
an emblem of hope; for which reason they decorate their 
houses and doorways with its branches on May morning, 
and carry it from house to house as they “ go a Maying.” 

The custom of going on May mornings, at break of day, 
into the woods, to bring away the boughs and flowers, was 
much discountenanced by our reformers. They regarded it 
as the remains of an evil superstition, because it had its 
origin in the spring rites paid by the heathen to Flora; and 
they also disapproved of the noisy and profligate revelling 
with which it was often accompanied. They preached con¬ 
tinually against “ doing observance to a morn of May,” and 
were greatly the means of suppressing May sports and May 
gatherings. May-day was also called Robin Hood’s day; 
and the sincere and earnest Bishop Latimer complained, that 
once when he was about to preach in a town on that day, 
he could get no audience, because all the young men and 
maidens were gone a Maying. “ I found,” said he, “ the 


churches fast locked. I tarryed there half-nn-lioure or more, 
and at lost the key was found. One of the parish came to 
me and says,—* Syr, this is a busy day with us, we cannot 
hear you—it is Robin ftood’s day. The parish are gone 
abroad to gather for Robin Hood; I pray you hinder them 
not.’ So,” observes the good bishop, “ I was fain to give 
place to Robin Hood aud his men.” 

These superstitious customs are now, happily, all laid 
aside; and the hawthorn is simply used as a “palm branch 
of welcome ” to the spring, and carried, in the south aud 
west of Ireland, to the houses of the newly-married peasants, 
as an emblem of hope. 

It was a favourite flower of Mary Queen of Scots; and it 
is said that until lately there stood on the eastern side of the 
village of Duddingstone a hawthorn tree of her own planting. 
The tradition concerning it is thus related by Nelson :— 

“ The good regent Murray was at play with his half-sister, 
Mary Stuart, on the bonks of the Duddingstone Loch, then 
known by another name, which proved displeasing to the 
ears of the royal maiden; and after a merry interchange of 
bandied jest and repartee, the light-hearted queen was called 
upon to give it a better name; when, in the same sportive 
mood, she picked up a little pebble from the margin of the 
loch, and throwing it into the water, exclaimed, in the old 
courtly dialect of Holyrood court—‘There, then—call it 
Duddy stanc /’ And such has been its name ever since. 

“ On the same day it was that the future rivals determined, 
in their sport, to try their fortunes, by each planting their 
favourite tree. James Stuart, the future regent, chose for 
his representative a hardy young oak; while Mary selected 
a hawthorn plant, which seems to have ever been her fa¬ 
vourite tree, as various others exist that were planted by her 
hand. 

“ When next the young queen rambled by the new-named 
loch, she sought out the rival plants, and was rejoicing in 
the discovery that her thorn alone survived—a pregnant 
omen, as it seemed, of prosperity and triumph—wheu her 
companion arrived with the news, that it had been deter¬ 
mined to exile her from these happy scenes of youthful frolic, 
to seek new ties and state alliances at the court of France. 
The young queen flung herself by her new-planted favourite, 
and abandoned herself to grief at the unwelcome news. A 
child’s grief, however, though slight its cause, hath bitter¬ 
ness enough at the moment to seem the sorest trial that 
could be borne; and it may be that the unhappy Mary Stuart, 
in some such moment of outgoing affection towards the 
bright scenes of her childhood, when about to bid them a 
long farewell, yielded to such a burst of grief as might be no 
unmeet foreshadowing of that long life of suffering ere she 
closed its sorrows far from those happy scenes, in the gloomy 
towers of Fotheringay.” 

There are one hundred species of hawthorn; of these, 
thirty-five are varieties of the common English hawthorn 
( Cratagus oxyacantha ), and the remainder are beautiful or¬ 
namental shrubs, brought principally from North America. 
The species are all hardy, and almost equally beautiful in 
fruit as in flower; they require a dry soil, and may be easily 
increased by seeds, in the following manner: a large quan- 
tity of the best and finest-looking are put into a large heap, 
called a hot-bed, where they are allowed to remain for three 
or four months. However, care must be taken to turn them 
frequently, lest the vital powers should be destroyed by the 
heat caused by fermentation. Afterwards, they may be taken 
to a garden-house, and spread thinly on the floor; and, after 
ten days, may be sow n in dry, light, rich soil. __ 

Long Noses.— Napoleon used to say —“ Strange as it 
may appear, when I want any good head-work done, I choose 
a man, provided hit education has been suitable, with a long 
nose. His breathing is bold and free, and his brain, as well 
as his lungs and heart, cool and clear. In my observation 
of men, I have almost invariably found a long nose and a long 
head go together.” 

Daisies. —It is a curious fact that, notwithstanding the 
immense breadth of grass in Greenwich Park, scarcely half 
a dozen daisies are to be found within it. Indeed, none but 
the curious and persevering would be able to discover one-- 
although the adjacent lawn of the Asylum is thoroughly 
gemmed with that beautiful youth-remembered flower* 
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Could he. an unknown genius, hare 
discovered the sources of 
magnetism? 


Mr. G. studies the most celebrated 
necromancer*, and is struck with 
the affinity of magnetism with 
electricity. 


ML GREEN. 


After four hours* pursuit, Mr. G. 
returns in despair, and is struck 
by an electric shock, emanating 


1 

from the eyes of Tom, who felt a 
storm approaching. 


For many hours Mr. G. remained under 
the influence of that mysterious power. 


a new horizon seems to open before 
his eyes! 


and how electricity accumulates 
towards the points; 





























THE ALPINE SORCERESS. 

3ln Ellustratrt Homancc. I 

(Continued from p. 143.) j 

- ! 

At length, only two days remained of the interval j 
that must elapse before Rudolf’s marriage; and ' 
moreover, Gertrude had been informed that the 
witch’s hovel had been found with the door open, 
empty and deserted, so that she had certainly left 
her habitation without any intention to return. 
With bitter self-abasement and regret, Gertrude 
now felt convinced that, in addition to her other 1 
misfortunes, she had been basely deceived, that the 
hag had only mocked at her vain credulity, and in j 
her malice would rejoice at the pangs thus inflicted. 
It is not, then, to be wondered at, if, under circum¬ 
stances such as these, the unhappy girl eagerly em¬ 
braced an offer made by a female friend, who wished 
for her as a travelling companion to a town at a con¬ 
siderable distance, in whicn there resided a sister of 
Gertrude’s mother. If thus stationed at her aunt’s 
house, she would at least be freed from the in¬ 
fluences of a scene where every object reminded her 
of her once cherished hopes; and, above all, she 
would be spared the torture and humiliation of being 
present at Alice’s wedding festival. 

Next morning, then, she found herself with her 
friend, moving along in their small ealeche; and 
once more, when they had arrived on the opposite 
shore of the lake, she looked, through tears of bitter 
envy and regret, on the well-known wooded moun¬ 
tains, where she could distinguish the smoke rising 
from Rudolf s dwelling—that flourishing little farm, 
where, after another day, her hated rival would be 
established in all that happiness which the affection ! 
of the handsomest and best husband in the whole I 
canton could bestow. Once more she renounced and 
cursed in her heart the witch who had so wickedly ! 
deceived her with false hopes; and, in a state of the j 
deepest melancholy and despondence, she arrived i 
at the dwelling of ner aunt. In due time, she was I 


tormented there by a description of Rudolf’s mar¬ 
riage festival—how dazzling and handsome the bride¬ 
groom had appeared in his hussar dress at the church 
of the Benedictine convent, and how meekly and 
modestly the bride had conducted herself m her 
grand attire of white silk, embroidored in pearls. 
Then there was an account of the grand banquet 
which followed the wedding; and, above all, an 
encomium on the generosity of Rudolf, who had given 
next day an entertainment to a large number of the 
poorer class, and bestowed on each individual a pre¬ 
sent of some article of dress, with a small sum of 
money. In short, it seemed that wherever Gertrude 
took refuge, she could not escape the poisoned 
arrows that were aimed against her. Her pride was 
more than ever wounded, her heart was crushed, 
and yet, notwithstanding all this, her unhappy pas¬ 
sion remained unabated and unconquerable. Mean¬ 
while, however, circumstances occurred which tended 
in some degree to abstract her attention, and afford 
her tho means of pastime. 

A very wealthy ironsmith (or hammermeister, in 
the language of the Swiss frontier), who had given 
up business, and now lived as a man of independent 
fortune, often came to the house in which Gertrude 
was stationed; and though she had now rather lost 
the first bloom of youth, and assumed a haughty, 
capricious demeanour, yet he did not like her the less 
for these characteristics. Indeed, as to her temper, 
which repelled all other suitors, the idea was rather 
flattering to him (for he was exceedingly vain), that 
he should be able to obtain the favourable ear of 
one whom others looked on even with a kind of awe, 
not very consistent with the feelings of true love. 
Besides, she was the daughter of the baron’s land- 
steward, and would have a large dowry, which, in 
his estimation, formed no slight inducement to con¬ 
tinue his addresses, and, finally, he made a formal 

E roposal, entreating that her aunt would speak in 
is hehalf. Gertrude took the affair into considera¬ 
tion ; the man was advanced in years; his person 
was neither promising nor agreeable; moreover, his 
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abode was on the Alps, at a remote distance from her 
native village. These were formidable objections; 
bnt then his wealth—the idea that she, too, ought 
by this time to have secured a husband—and the 
lurking wish to prove to the world—above all, the 
proud youth who had deserted her for a goatherd’s 
daughter—that she could form a more important 
connexion, determined her to accept the offer now 
made; only her triumph must be complete; and she 
therefore proposed it to her suitor, as an indispen¬ 
sable condition, that he must give up his farm upon 
the mountains, and come to reside at her birth-place. 
The wish to be near her parents and other friends 
served as a pretext for this arrangement, and as to 
her own views, she scarcolv even dared to confess 
them to herself. In truth, she only wished, by 
means of her husband’s fortune and her own dowry, 
to humble the man by whom she had been rejected, 
and to cast her hated rival completely in the shade. 

Of course, then, the villagers were all taken by 
surprise when, after the lapse of a few weeks, the 
steward’s daughter returned as the wife of the far- 
famed hammermeister, who was well known to be 
one of the richest freemen in the canton. Imme¬ 
diately she took possession of the handsomest house 
that could be obtained for a high rent, and provided 
herself with the most costly furniture and extrava¬ 
gant dresses. Every one talked of this jgreat news, 
sometimes laughing at the rapid change m her affec¬ 
tions, and sometimes admiring her extraordinary 
good fortune. Only the two individuals aimed at, 
on whom all this was designed to have made a deep 
impression, were perfectly indifferent—indeed, to¬ 
tally ignorant—as to what was going forward. 

Rudolf and Alice were too happy within their own 
domestic sphere to think of their neighbours, and 
had lately been occupied with plans for a new farm¬ 
ing establishment, so that it was not till a whole 
fortnight had passed by, and people had almost given 
up the subject, that Alice heard on a Sunday, at 
church, of Gertrude’s marriage. At this she would 
have sincerely rejoiced, had she not been informed 
that the bridegroom was old and ugly; but on her 
returning home, she communicated the news to her 
husband, who scarcely made any reply. Afterwards, 
as they were sitting hand in hand before their house 
door, watching the glories of the evening sun, as he 
sank behind the Alps, and the lake reflected its 
golden radiance, their hearts expanded in rapture— 
and, in silent gratitude to Heaven, Gertrude and her 
wealthy husband were by them entirely forgotten. 

It fared very differently, however, with me wife 
of the hammermeister, for she could never forget 
Rudolf. According to all outward appearance, her 
circumstances were brilliant and prosperous. Their 
house, as we have already said, was one of the best 
in the village $ their domestic economy was richly 

E rovided, and from every fair her husband brought 
er home new furniture, costly jewels, and embroi¬ 
dered gown 8tuffs. However, the worm of envy 
and concealed love still gnawed at her heart; as often 
as she saw Rudolf by accident at church, or at any 
holiday festival, she was dreadfully agitated, and at 
such moments felt always a burning pain in her 
head, where the old hag, now nearly a twelvemonth 
ago, plucked the seven hairs, when she visited at 
the cottage. In health and temper she became gra¬ 
dually changed, so that her discontent was visible 
to every one; and when, at last, the birth of a fine 
boy seemed to complete the happiness of Rudolf and 
his wife, her torments increased so as to be quite 
insupportable. 


Just at that time, it was said that the old witch 
had been seen at the cottage. Huntsmen and 
foresters, who were always the first to bring intelli¬ 
gence of any such occurrence, declared that they 
had found traces of her wonted nightly orgies within 
the Druid’s circle on the hill top. Gertrude trea¬ 
sured up all these intimations, ana there arose in her 
heart a violent longing to visit the frightful old hag, 
if it were only to put ncr to the question, and re* 
proach her for the vile delusions ana false prophecies 
of which she had been guilty. For awhile this 
wish was combated in her mind by better impulses, 
or by the conviction that she would but incur new 
disappointments, till at last the wish prevailed over 
all other considerations. 

Gertrude went to the abode of the old woman, 
where the door was no longer closed against her; 
on the contrary, she was invited to visit there as 
often as her domestic duties would permit; and her 
whole situation seemed in a short time to have 
assumed a new and promising aspect. Gertrude’s 
endless caprices and uncertain temper, which had 
often rendered her presence intolerable to her hus¬ 
band and to every one else in the household, now 
quite disappeared. At holiday meetings, too, she 
seemed always tranquillized by a kina of inward 
confidence; she entered cheerfully into the amuse¬ 
menta of her friends, and looked with an expression 
of unaffected kindness on Alice, whom she invited 
to share her seat at church; of cdtirse our heroine 
was incapable of answering coldly or rudely, if the 
hammermeister’s wife afterwards wished to enter 
into conversation; nor could she dwell on former 
injuries, if she saw any token of repentance and a 
desire to atone for the past. 

At last, this intercourse was carried so far, that 
one fine Sunday, Gertrude, who had frequently 
praised the beautiful situation of RudolFs farm, ac¬ 
companied his wife on her walk all the way home. 
This first visit was short, but it was followed by 
others that were longer. Alice thought herself 
obliged to return these visits, but went as seldom as 
possible; for to leave Rudolf and her child, even but 
for an hour, was to her like giving up all the world. 
Besides, ho had, from the beginning, warned her 
against making too intimate an acquaintance with 
one who had betrayed such evil intentions, and this 
alone would have aeterred Alice from making any 
nearer advances, for Rudolf’s wishes were to her 
powerful as any law. But then her husband was 
obliged at last to give up his suspicions, the h&m- 
mermeiBter’s wife seemed so polite and kind, without 
any effort or exaggeration from which he could have 
guessed that she nad selfish views. It was said that 
her worldly circumstances were now even better 
than at the time of her marriage, and he was so 
willing to believe that even the most wicked and 
perverted heart might become changed, and seek to 
compensate for past errors, that his dislike had been 
gradually conquered, and he did not offer any ob¬ 
jections when he saw the two friends together. Only 
one circumstance sometimes disquieted him, and 
almost roused his former suspicions. This was the 
rumour that occasionally came to his ears, of Ger¬ 
trude’s having been discovered in a renewed inter¬ 
course with the old hag that lived in the cottage 
above his farm, and every one believed that this 
woman was a notable sorceress; yet these rumours 
were so little confirmed by evidence, Gertrude’s con¬ 
duct was so specious and plausible, that he did not 
venture to draw any fixed conclusion; besides, she 
always contrived to make her visits to Alice when 
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lie was not at home, so that he seldom thought of 
the matter. Of course, too, this caution had the 
effect of preventing the least approach of jealousy, 
which might otherwise have completely dissolved 
the friendship of the two young women. 

Towards the Return of spring, Rudolf was obliged, 
on account of his affairs, to make a journey of con¬ 
siderable length, and Alice thought, with great pain, 
on the separation that awaited her. On tnis ohange 
Gertrude built her cherished hopes and plans more 
firmly than ever; but, of course, her outward con¬ 
duct continued guarded and circumspect. The day 
came at last, when Rudolf was obliged to depart ; 
and as his return could not be expected before the 
month of May, many a long hour of widowed solitude 
hung over Alice, so that Uertrude made her visits 
as frequent as possible, in order, as she said, to 
divert her friend's attention. 

The labours of the spinning-wheel at night had 
now ceased; both men and women servants were 
almost always in the fields; and now it was that 
Gertrude, in these lonely evenings, began to acquire 
a complete ascendancy over the unsuspecting Alice, 
who was best amusea by the relation of long, won¬ 
derful stories, of which the former, as it soon ap¬ 
peared, had a store quite inexhaustible. Above ail, 
they spoke of extraordinary dreams, forebodings, 
and apparitions, }n which Alice was a firm believer. 
But when such legends had been discussed, the 
hammermoister’s wife went on to speak of other 
mysteries, which for her auditor seemed almost to 
open a new world. She insisted that there were 
certain mortals who could make themselves invisible, 
or appear in different places at the same time; that 
they were able to pass over a vast extent of country 
in a single moment—even to call up the dead from 
the grave, and force them to reveal all secrets, past, 
present, and to come. Pretending great caution, 
and under promise of secrecy, she made Alice ac¬ 
quainted with some adventures that had happened 
to her during the preceding year, when she was on 
a visit to her aunt, who, according to the hints that 
she gave, significantly enough, was one of the ini¬ 
tiated in these occult sciences. At this disclosure, 
Alice could not help betraying that her curiosity 
was roused; and though she shuddered almost at 
every word which her companion now uttered, she 
still asked one question after another, till at length 
Gertrude ventured to inform her that it was very 
possible to become an eye-witness of all these won¬ 
ders without any participation in the guilt (if there 
were guilt) by which they were attended. 

“ But,” said Alice, in an anxious tone, “ how can 
this be proved P Could any mortal be a looker-on 
without incurring all the risk of these mysteries P” 

“Why notP’ p answered Gertrude; “certainly 
there are precautions to which a spectator might 
have recourse, and there are limits wliich even the 
supernatural powers thus invoked dare not infringe; 
prudence and care are, no doubt, absolutely re¬ 
quired. We must not rashly step over the prescribed 
circle, nor be led astray either by our curiosity or 
terror; above all, it is indispensible to avoid 
speaking aloud. Only let such rules be observed, 
and there cannot be the slightest danger. For ex¬ 
ample, you see that I am here, as w ell and cheerful, 
moreover, as sincere a Christian as you are, yet I 
have more than once been a witness to such incan¬ 
tations, and were I to describe what I have seen, it 
might, indeed, appear to most people a mere dream 
of a disordered brain.” 

(To be continued.) 


Vavittit*. 


Fight between a Boy and a Lynx. —We stated a few 
days sinoe that a large lynx had been killed in Weore, N.H. 
by a lad of sixteen years of age. A gentleman from that 
vicinity has given us the following account of the exciting 
particularsOn Saturday, October 27th, a party of indi¬ 
viduals in Weare started out on a squirrel hunt, and among 
the number was'Master Almon Favour, a youth of sixteen 
years of age, who was armed with a small gun, intended only 
for squirrels, partridges, and other small game. During the 
day his dog treed a large loup cervitr —a species of wild cat 
or lynx. The courageous lad, not wishing to lose so good 
a “ count” for his “ side,” although his gun was loaded with 
but a slight obarge of small shot, drew up the weapon and 
fired, the charge taking effect in the shoulder of the animal. 
The animal apparently took but little notice of the wound, 
and after walking back and forth upon a large limb several 
times, all the while eyeing his two antagonists below, he 
deliberately backed down the truuk of the tree, and sprang 
at the lad, but the faithful dog interfered, and a sliurp contest 
ensued between the two animals. At length the dog was 
overpowered for a moment, when the lynx made a second 
spring at the lad, hut was again prevented from effecting his 
object by the interferenee of the dog, and a second fight 
ensued between the two. While this was going on, the lad 
laid uside his gun, and arming himself with a stout club, he 
in turn went to the rescue of his noble canine friend, and 
seizing a favourable opportunity, struck the “varmint” a 
heavy blow between the cars, which laid him dead at his 
feet. After resting awhile, young Favour shouldered his 
game and started for home. Before he had gone far he 
came across the carcase of a fresh killed sheep, upon which 
the animal had probably breukfasted that morning. The 
loup cervier weighed 27 pounds, and his longest tushes 
measured 2J inches in length. The lad received tw f o dollars 
bounty from the town, and also disposed of the skin for a 
handsome sum, thus making a profitable day’s work. —Boston 
Journal. 

Dancing. —The following nautical method of dancing 
was found among the papers of the late Admiral Sir Joseph 
Yorke, of facetious memory:—“ Third Figure; Heave a-heod, 
and pass your adversary yard-arm and yard-arm; regain 
your berth on the other taok in the same order; take your 
station with your partner in line; back and fill; fall on 
your heel, and bring np with your partner. She then 
manoeuvres a-he&d; heave all back; shoots a head again, 
and pays off alongside you. Then make soil in company 
with her nearly astern of the other line; make a stern 
board, and cast her off to shift for herself; regain your place 
by the best means in yonr power, and let go your anchor.” 

Advice to Children. —Always speak with the utmost 
politeness and deference to your parents and friends. Some 
children are polite and civil everywhere except at home, but 
there they are coarse and rude enough. Nothing sits so 
gracefully upon children, and nothing makes them so lovely, 
as habitual respect and dutiful deportment towards their 
pnreuts and superiors. It makes the plainest face beautiful, 
and gives to 4 every common action a nameless but peculiar 
charm. 

Gone to Earth. —The cold is so severe at Kamtschatka 
that the governor has been compelled to quit his usual 
residence at St. Peter and St. Paul to bury himself under 
the earth—that is to say, he has retired to bis subterranean 
palace, which is 20 metres below ground, and is capable of 
accommodating 200 persons. This palace is perpetually 
lighted by lamps. Most wealthy private persons have dwell¬ 
ings of this kind, but it is rarely cold enough to induce 
them to flee thither for reftige.— Hamburgh Bursenhalle. 

When the fox preaches, beware of your geese. 

The seoret of making ourselves amiable is to love. 

The prosperity of others is the alarm-bell of ambitious 
people. 

Physio, for the roost port, is nothing else but the sub¬ 
stitute for exercise or temperance. 

Every seat, stool, Ac., of the Aroerioan steamer, Massa¬ 
chusetts, is a life-boat made of iron, with air-tight compart¬ 
ments, and adapted to swim even with the weight of a man. 
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GOD8TOW NUNNERY. 

Three miles from the city of Oxford stands 
the picturesque ruin which we have engraved 
above, from an original sketch by Mr. George Davis 
Gibbs. It is the more remarkable from the fact of 
its having afforded shelter to the celebrated Rosomond 
Clifford, or fair ltosomond, as she is termed. Few 
but are acquainted with the story of the guilty loves 
of Henry the Second with this beautiful but fallen 
woman. Beneath the east window it is said her 
body lay entombed. Her brother Walter—he en¬ 
dowed the nunnery with his broad lands' issue—and 
her royal lover beautified her tomb with the richness 
of a shrine; the story of her death by poison, 
through the revenge of Henry’s queen, at Wood- 
stock, being wholly fictitious. 

The ruin is now used as a place to pen the cattle 
of an evening, and its intenor is desolation’s very 
self. Within the walls—that is to say, its court¬ 
yard or grounds—there is a remarkable nut tree, 
which evidently is as aged as the ruin itself. The 


windows have been good, some of the mouldings of 
which are very perfect. Altogether, a visit to this 
ancient ruin would well repay the admirer of archae¬ 
ology and the lover of the romantic. 


DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 


- Cheap and wholesome ' Beverage. — Pindar com¬ 
mences one of his celebrated odes with an eulogium on 
water: and Hoffman, the celebrated physician, gives it as 
his opinion, that pure water is the fittest drink for persons 
of all ages and temperaments. Many instances of lon¬ 
gevity could be deduced from among persons whose only 
drink was water. Machinery may be applied with effect 
for the improvement of water. It is well known, that it is 
ameliorated by pouring it from one vessel into another; 
and the more it is agitated, the more it acquires the qualities 
to be desired. The oommon mode of impregnating water 
with fixed air is troublesome and expensive; besides, fixed 
air should not be taken in large quantities in every case ; 
whereas, the more the water can be impregnated with atmo 
spheric air the better. 

Preventive of Rust. —The cutlers in Sheffield, when 
they have given knife or razor blades the requisite degree of 
polish, rub them with powdered quicklime, in order to pre¬ 
vent them from tarnishing; and it is said, that articles made 
of polished steel are dipt in lime water by the manufacturer 
before they are sent into the retail market. 

Care of the Eyes. —Looking into the fire is very in¬ 
jurious to the eyes, particularly a coal fire. The stimulus 
of light and heat united, soon destroys the sight. Reading 
in the twilight is injurious to the eyes, as they are obliged 
to make great exertion. Reading or sewing with a side light 
injures the eyes, as both eyes should be exposed to an equal 
I degree of light. The reason is, the sympathy between the 
eyes is so great, that if the pupil of one is dilated by being 
kept partially in the shade, the one that is most exposed 
cannot contract itself sufficiently for protection, and will 
ultimately be injured. Those who wish to preserve their 
sight should preserve their general health by correct habits, 
and give their eyes just work enough, with a due degree of 
light. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*»* Those of our correspondents who may not perceive their com¬ 
munications noticed immediately after receipt are respectfully 

. informed, that the delay is unavoidable, and in consequence of the 
necessity of our work being printed in advance. 

Iago Flynonau will favour us by transmitting the solutions to his 
conundrums, &c. 

Anne MooNEy has our thanks for her very interesting contribution. 

A. B., Brighton.—Our First Number was published on Saturday, 
October 27, 1849. 


A WONDERFUL WORK-BOX! 


Lantern, by which maybe shown a Living 

Ghost— 



j ‘‘ And as uncommon things the most make 
common people stare, 

! (And Giants ore uncommon) great Goliath 
shall be there !” , 

See the Enigma published in No. 18 of 
the Family Friend, price 2d. to be had 
I of any Bookseller. 

A Gold Watch, value Ten Guineas, will 
I be presented to the person who produces 
I the Best Solution. 

A Superb Crochet Table Cover, De- 
I sigued and Worked by Mrs. Warren, valne 
I Five Guinea?, will be given to the person 
who produces the’Second-best Solution. 

A Gold Pencil Case will be presented to 
, the person who supplies^ the Third-best 
Solution. The competition will remain 
j open until April 10th. The conditions of 

... n r> the Award are published in the number 

According to a Prize Enigma published in the Family 1-riend for March _/ 

the 15th, an ordinary Work-Box is capable of containing a Lion, an 
Elephant, a Tiger, a Stag, a Dragon, a Peacock, a Goat, and numerous' 


with the Enigma. 

London: Houlston and Stoneman. 


other Animals, all alive, and to each one may be allowed a cage In addition and Published bv Wixux 8100 * 00 , 

to this Meuagene there may be exhibited, within the Work-Box, a Magic Paternoster Row. 
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THE ABTIZAN'S HOME. 


UR numerous subscribers, who 
have been most deeply impressed 
with the too long delayed ex¬ 
posure of the insufficient and 
over-expensive house accommo¬ 
dation provided for the bulk of 
our people — detailed in pre¬ 
vious numbers of this publi¬ 
cation—may now rejoice with 
U 9 in the expectation that the vigorous efforts at 
present making to provide better dwellings for the 
poor, are likely to be crowned with early success. 
The power of compulsion necessary to be applied, 
to induce the present owners of houses to incur the 
expense of providing the indispensable means of 
insuring cleanliness, comfort, and health, has not 
yet been conferred upon the 2,200,000 inhabitants 



of London; but it can no longer be refused now 
that their unanimous demand is advocated by such 
potent voices as those of the Bishop of the diocese, 
and the member for the county, re-echoed by all the 
most influential and disinterested of our citizens. 
A very few details will make clearly manifest the 
indisputable justice of this demand. The sanitary 
condition of London at this moment is such, that 
one half of the deaths produced by a certain class 
of diseases can be positively traced to the want of 
the commonest appliances of health. The average 
weekly number of these deaths is about 250. It 
was a fearful reflection that, in the metropolis alone, 
more than 16,000 persons had fallen victims to the 
terrible cholera, 8000 of whom, at least, according 
to the reports of the medical men who had visited 
the sick m their several districts, might have been 
spared to their families, if timely sanitary precau¬ 
tions had been resorted to. The estimated cost of 
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the cholera, actually assessed upon this metropolis, 
was 1,060,096/., widows and orphans charges not 
included. Besides, though these awful plagues are 
only seen at intervals, agents little less destructive 
are perpetually at work. Diseases, the most easily 
prevented by timely sanitary precautions, carry off 
annually about 13,000 of the metropolitan popula¬ 
tion, entailing a cost of about 800,000/., still ex¬ 
clusive of the indirect consequences of individual 
misery. On the other hand, the economy of the 
measures proposed to be adopted is scarcely credible. 
A survey liaa been made of one of the very worst 
localities, and an estimate formed that all the most 
important sanitary improvements could be effectually 
applied for an average rate of seven farthings per 
week for each house. These are, 1, constant supply 
of water; 2, a sink ; 3, a water-closet; 4, a dram; 
6, a dust-bin. By these simple appliances, what an 
amount of domestic misery, sickness, destitution, 
and crime, the effect of orphanage, might be pre¬ 
vented. A gratifying hope of the greatest possible 
prevention for the future of these calamities is 
afforded by the operations of the Metropolitan 
Association for Improving the Dwellings of the 
Industrious Classes; a visit to the houses erected 
by which association, in Spitalfields, has afforded us 
the greatest satisfaction. 

The first set of houses was erected by them in 
the Old Pancras Road, leading from Kings Cross to 
Camden Town, containing accommodation for 110 
families, in sets of two ana three rooms each, with a 
separate scullery, an ample supply of water, and all 
the other conveniences estimated above. All the 
dwellings have been occupied, almost without in¬ 
terruption, from the date of their completion in the 
spring of 1848. The total number of tenants has 
been 173, several of whom, having left their apart¬ 
ments, have subsequently wished to return. The 
strongest fact to prove the satisfactory condition of 
this first investment of the association is that, out 
of 1390/. Is. 3c/. of rents accrued due, only 7/. 8s. lid. 
are in arrear; the whole of which will be ultimately 
received. Nine deaths only have taken place in the 
building, eight of which were children. There are 
now three hundred and fifty-one children on the 
premises, and twenty-nine have been bora there. 

The houses at present building in Albert-street, 
Spicer-street, Spitalfields, for sixty families, will be 
complete early m the present spring. The adjoin¬ 
ing house, built for the accommodation of 234 
single men, is finished, and was opened on Wednes¬ 
day, December 12th, and already ib partly occupied. 
It only remains for us to give a full description of 
this building:—It is five stories in height from the 
basement; the latter is surrounded by an open 
area, and contains baths and washhouses, with all 
the requisite appurtenances, and ample space for 
workshops. Upon the ground floor, the entrance 
here is commanded by the superintendent’s apart¬ 
ments, which are placed upon the left j while the 
store-room and cook's apartments occupy about the 
same space on the right. Immediately in front of 
the entrance are the stairs, of fire-proof construc¬ 
tion, which lead to the three stones of sleeping 
apartments. The coffee-room is directly in frontof 
the staircase hall, and extends to the back of the 
building, communicating on the right with the 
kitchen, and on the left with the reading-room and 
library. Our illustration will convey a better idea 
of it than any description. 

The three upper stories are fitted with sleeping 
apartments on each side of the corridors; these 


rooms are all furnished with iron bedsteads and 
suitable bed-furniture; there is also in each a 
locker for linen and clothes. All the doors are 
secured by spring latches, of which each tenant has 
his own key; and no key will open the lock of any 
other. On each floor are washing-rooms and water- 
closets. The place is so clean, so airy, so whole¬ 
some, and altogether so inviting, that one almost 
longs to live in it oneself, ana make use of its 
endless accommodations in continual succession. 
The warming and ventilation are complete, the 
latter being accomplished by a lofty shaft, which 
discharges smoke and foul air fifty feet above the 
roof of the building. After this general description, 
the reader will be prepared for more particular 
details. 

The water is made to boil in the tubs in the wash¬ 
house by means of a stream of steam conducted 
from the boiler in the engine-room. The wringing- 
machine and the mangle will be worked by the 
steam-engine. The drying-closet is fitted with 
horses to hang the clothes upon; the process is so 
perfect, that washed blankets can be dried in 
twenty minutes. Ironing-boards and ironing-stoves 
are also furnished. Passing along the space in¬ 
tended to be let as workshops to artificers reauiring 
the use of a steam motive power, we enter the larder, 
which is an enclosure of that part of the basement 
directly under the kitchen; this contains 234 small 
safes, all under lock and key, raised on brick piers, 
placed in ranges back to back, with ample space for 
ventilation, and furnished with crockery ana coffee¬ 
pots, so that any young man nice about the flavour 
of his coffee may prepare it himself in the kitchen 
above as uninterruptedly as in his own private 
home. This room is 45 feet long by 21 feet 9 inches 
wide, and affords every opportunity and induce¬ 
ment to a frugal mode of living. It contains two 
ranges, provided with ovens and boilers, a sink with 
cola water, and apparatus for cooking purposes. 
To young men accustomed to take their meals and 
their news at ordinary eating-houses and coffee¬ 
houses, the coffee-room affords far superior accom¬ 
modation, on better terms, supplied by the cook of 
the establishment, who is also licensed to sell beer 
and tobacco for the use of the tenants. It will be in 
this room that the young men will mostly assemble 
of an evening, for the purposes of conversation, rest, 
and recreation. Here may they indulge in all 
in-door amusements, such as chess and draughts, 
with only this restriction, that no sort or degree of 
gambling be associated therewith. The eastern 
window of this room looks out upon a large en¬ 
closure, intended for a play-ground and gymnasium, 
wherein the boisterous young men may work off 
their surplus enthusiasm, without mischief, in robust 
manly exercises. 

The reading and lecture-room, and the library, 
afford all the advantages of the first class mechanics 
institutions, including the quiet perusal of books, 
the attendance upon lectures, and the formation of 
classes. For the latter purpose, the present tenants 
contemplate making arrangements with the Rev. 
Charles Mackenzie, M.A., the director of the Evening 
Classes for Young Men, first set on foot in London 
last winter. The range of subjects taught at these 
classes is nearly the same as that adopted at King's 
College, but of a more elementary character, so as 
to suit the requirements of young men whose time 
is otherwise much engaged—the subjects of study 
being Hebrew, Greek, Latin, French, English ; 
history, general, scriptural, and ecclesiastical; 
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natural philosophy, chemistry, mathematics, draw¬ 
ing, writing, and singing. Besides the weekly 
class-lessons, a lecture, free to all the members, is 
giren on two evenings of the week. It will be an 
additional advantage to the tenants of this house to 
attend these classes at home, instead of perhaps at 
a long distance from home. 

Besides all these provisions of bodily and mental 
sustenance, in a state of health, careful arrangements 
will be made for the nursing and medical attendance 
of any tenant falling sick. With this object, a 
range of rooms, isolated, and completely separated 
from the rest by walls and passages, will be reserved 
for the reception of sick tenants. The various ex¬ 
penses incurred by sickness will be defrayed out of 
a fund accumulated by the subscriptions of the 
tenants, who have agreed to form themselves into a 
club for that purpose, or to connect themselves with 
the East London Provident Association, already 
established. The nature of the arrangement neces¬ 
sary must depend upon the resolution of the tenants. 

In the course oi a conversation with a party of 
tenants present during our visit, we ventured to 
ask them how they were pleased with the arrange¬ 
ments of the house. The ready answer was, 

“ completely, only that they had such a large house 
too much to themselves;* for at that time the 
number of tenants did not exceed twenty. Upon 
further asking them what they supposed to be the 
reasons that kept their number 00 few, they 
answered, that the chief reason was that the situ¬ 
ation and true character of the house were very 
little known, and also that the rent charged, 3#. per 
week, was higher than was paid by most single men 
in the immediate neighbourhood. The first objec¬ 
tion a few weeks’ time will serve to remove, and a 
little arithmetic the second. Included in the rent 
is the use of a warm bath once a week, with soap 
and towel. This absolute essential to the preser¬ 
vation of health cannot be procured at a less charge 
than 3d. The use of newspapers, if obtained at 
ordinary coffee-houses, cannot cost less than another 
3d .; the quarterly subscription to mechanics insti¬ 
tutions, 6«. This reduces the absolute rent-charge 
to 2s. per week. No young man can allege that 
this exceeds the amount paid by him, or urge a 1 
valid reason, in these times of earnest examination | 
of all political and social questions, that he shesdd 
be satisfied to remain ignorant of passing events, or 
to take no part in them, which he will be so well 
qua lified to do by bearing this additional expense. 
We entreat the young men of that district to pay a 
visit to this establishment, convinced that only tnis 
is wanted to induce them to make it their permanent 
abode. 

The good influence of the family houses built by 
this association is manifested by the agreeable fact, 
that all the new houses recently built in the neigh¬ 
bouring streets are provided with sinks, drains, and 
dust-bins, and, above all, an abundant supply of 
water laid on within doors. 


A rupture in the friendship of sensitive and refined natures 
is generally serious in its consequences. Coarse stones,' 
when fractured, may be cemented again, precious ones never. 

It implies a want of feeling, amounting almost to baseness, 
to deride any one on account of bodily defects. Every 
generous man avoids even the slightest allusion to such 
misfortunes. 

Domestic society is the prime charm of life. If oor fire¬ 
side is comfortable, we may despise the malevolence or the 
ingratitude of the world, and bear with fortitude the injuries 
of fortune. 


lllutftratrt Kiteraturt. 


THE POOR PLATER. 

BY CHARLES DICKENS, ESQ. 

“ The MI is nothing of the marvellous in what I am going 
to relate,” said the dismal man ; “ there is nothing uncom¬ 
mon in it. Want and sickness are too common in many 
stations of life, to deserve more notice than is usually 
bestowed on the most ordinary vicissitudes of human 
nature. I have thrown these few notes together, because 
the subject of them was well known to me for many years. 

I traced his progress downwards, step by step, until at last 
he reached that excess of destitution from which he never 
rose again. 

“ The man of whom I speak was a low pantomime actor; 
and, like many people of his class, an habitual drunkard. In 
his better days, before he had become enfeebled by dissipation 
and emaciated by disease, he had been in the receipt of a 
good salary, which, if be had been careful and prudent, ha 
might have continued to receive for some years—not many; 
because these men either die early, or, by unnaturally 
taxing their bodily energies, lose, prematurely, those physical 
powers on which alone they can depend for subsistence. 
His besetting sin gained so fast upon him, however, that it 
was found impossible to employ him in the situations in 
which be really was useful to the theatre. The public-house 
had a fascination for him which he could not resist. 
Neglected disease and hopeless poverty were as certain to be 
his portion as death itself, if be persevered in the same 
course; yet he did persevere, and the result may be guessed. 
He could obtain no engagement, and he wanted bread. 

“ Everybody who ia at all acquainted with theatrical 
matters, knows what a host ef shabby, poverty-stricken 
men, hang about the stage of a large establishment—not 
regularly engaged actore, hot ballet people, procession men, 
tnmblera, and to forth, who are taken on during the run of a 
pantomine, or an Easter piece, and are then discharged, until 
tho production of tome heavy spectacle occasions a new 
damsnd for their services. To this mode of life the man 
waa compelled to resort; and taking the chair every night 
| at some low theatrical house, at once put him in possession 
of a ft w more shilling* weekly, and enabled him to gratify 
Ue old propensity. Even this resource shortly failed him; 
hi* irregularities were too great to admit of hia earning the 
wretched pittanee be might tbas have procured, and he was 
actually reduced to a state bordering on starvation, only 
procuring a trifle occasionally by borrowing it of some old 
companion, or by obtaining on appearance at one or other 
of the eommeseat of the minor theatres; and when he did 
earn anything, it wae apent in the old way. 

'‘About this time, and when he had been existing for 
upwards of a year no one knew how, 1 had a short engage¬ 
ment at one of the theatres on the Surrey side of the water, 
aud here 1 saw this man, whom I had lost sight of for some 
time; for I bad been travelling in tho provinces, and he had 
been skulking in the lanes and alleys of London. I waa 
dressed to leave the house, aud was crossing the stage on 
my way ont, when he tapped me on the shoulder. Never 
shall I forget the repulsive sight that met my eye when I 
turned round. Ho was dressed for the pantomime, in all 
the absurdity of a clown’s costume. The spectral figures in 
the Dance of Death, the most frightful shapes that the 
ablest painter ever portrayed on canvas, never presented an 
appearance half so ghastly. His bloated body aud shrunken 
legs — their deformity enhanced a hundredfold by the 
fantastic dress— the glossy eyes, contrasting fearfully with 
the thick white paint with which the face was besmeared; 
the grotesquely ornamented head, trembling with paralysis, 
and the long skinny hands, rubbed with white chalk—all 
gave him a hideous and unnatural appearance, of which no 
description could convey an adequate idea, and which, to 
this day, I shudder to think of. His voice was hollow and 
tremulous, as he took me aside, aud in broken words 
recounted a long catalogue of sickness and privations, ter¬ 
minating, as usual, with an urgent request for the loan of a 
trifling sum of money. I put a few shillings in his hand, 
and, as I turned away, I heard the roar of laughter whiob 
followed hi* first tumble on to the stage. 
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44 A few nights afterwards, a boy put a dirty swap of 
paper in my hand, on which was scrawled a few words in 
pencil, intimating that the man was dangerously ill, and 
begging me, after the performance, to see him at his lodgings 
in some street—I forget the name of it now-—at no great 
distance from the theatre. I promised to comply, as soon 
as I could get away; and, after the curtain fell, sallied forth 
on my melancholy errand. 

“It was late, for I had been playing in the last piece; and, 
as it was a benefit 
night, the perform¬ 
ances had been pro 
tracted to an unusunl 
length. It was u 
dark cold night, with 
a chill damp wind, 
which blew the rain 
heavily against th<> 
windows and house - 
fronts. Pools of water 
had collected in the 
narrow and little 
frequented streets,and 
as many of the thinly 
scattered oil • lamps 
had been blown out 
by the violence of 
the wind, the walk 
was not only a com¬ 
fortless, but most un¬ 
certain one. I had 
fortunately taken the 
right course, how. 
ever, and succeeded, 
after a little difficulty, 
in finding the house 
to which I had been 
directed—a coal shed, 
with one story above 
it, in the back room 
of which lay the 
object of my search. 

“ A wretched look¬ 
ing woman, the man's 
wife, met me on the 
stairs, and, telling 
me that he had just 
fallen into a kind of 
doze, led me softly in, 
and placed a chair for 
me at the bedside. The 
sick man was lying 
with his face turned 
towards the wall; and 
as he took no heed 
of my presence, I had 
leisure to observe 
the place in which 1 found myself. He was lying on an old 
bedstead, which turned up during the day. The tattered 
remains of a checked curtain were drawn round the bed's 
head, to exclude the wind, which, however, made its way 
into the comfortless room through the numerous chinks in 
the door, and blew it to and fro every instant. There was 
a low ciuder fire in a rusty unfixed grate ; and an old three- 
corned stained table, with some medicine bottles, a broken 
gloss, and a few other domestic articles, was drawn out 
before it. A little child was sleeping on a temporary bed 
which had been made for it on the floor, and the woman sat 
on a choir by its side. There were a couple of shelves, with 
a few plates and cups and saucers; and a pair of stage 
shoes and a couple of foils hung beneath them. With the 
exception of little heaps of rags and bundles which had been 
carelessly thrown into the corners of the room, these were 
the only things in the apartment. * 

“ I had had time to note these little particulars, and to 
mark the heavy breathing and feverish startings of the sick 
man, before he was aware of my presence. In his restless 
attempts to procure some easy resting-place for his head, he 
tossed his baud out of the bed, and it fell on mine. He 


started up, and stared eagerly in my face. 

“ 4 Mr. Hutley, John,’ said his wife ; 1 Mr. Hutley, that 
you sent for to-night, you know/ 

“ 4 Ah!' said the invalid, passing his hand across his 
forehead ; 4 Hutley—Hutley—let me see.’ He seemed en¬ 
deavouring to collect his thoughts for a few seconds, and then 
grasping me tightly by the wrist, said, 4 Don’t leave me— 
don’t leave me, old fellow. She’ll murder me; I know she 
will.’ 

44 4 Has he [been 
long so ?’ said I ad¬ 
dressing his weeping 
wife. 

44 4 Since yesterday 
night,’ she replied. 
‘John, John, don’t 
you know me ?* 

44 ‘ Don’t let her 
come near me,’ said 
the man, with a shud¬ 
der, as she stooped 
over him. 4 Drive 
her away; I can’t 
bear her near rue’ 
He stared wildly at 
her, with a look of 
deadly apprehension, 
and then whispered 
i n my ear, 4 1 beat 
her, Jem ; I beat her 
yesterday, and many 
times before. I have 
starved her, and the 
hoy too; and now I 
am weak and helpless, 
Jem, she’ll murder 
me for it; I know 
she will. If you'd 
seen her cry, as I 
have, you’d know it 
too. Keep her oft*.' 
He relaxed his grasp, 
and sunk back ex¬ 
hausted on the pillow. 

44 1 knew but too 
well what all this 
meant. If I could 
have entertained any 
doubt of it, for an 
instant, one glance at 
the woman’s pale face 
und wasted form 
would have suffici¬ 
ently explained the 
real state of the case. 
THE POOH PLATER. 4 You had better stand 

aside,' said I to the 
poor creature. 4 You can do him no good. Perhaps he 
will be calmer, if he does not see you.’ She retired out of 
the man’s sight. He opened his eyes, after a few seconds, 
and looked anxiously round. 

44 4 Is she gone ?’ he eagerly inquired. 

44 4 Yes—yes,’ said I; 4 she shall not hurt you.* 

44 4 I’ll tell you what, Jem,’ said the man, in a low voice, 

4 she does hurt me. There’s something in her eyes wakes 
such a dreadful fear in my heart, that it drives me mad. All 
last night, her large staring eyes and pale face were close 
to mine; wherever I turned, they turned; and whenever I- 
s tar ted up from my sleep, she was at the bedside looking at 
me.’. He drew me closer to him, as he said, in a deep, 
alarmed whisper— 4 Jem, she must be an evil spirit—a devil! 
Hush ! I know she is. If she had been a woman, she would 
have died long ago. No woman could have borne what she has.' 

44 1 sickened at the thought of the long course of cruelty 
and neglect which must have occurred to produce such an 
impression on such a man. I could say nothing in reply; 
for who could offer hope or consolation to the abject being 
before me V* 

(To be continued.) 
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See p. 142. 


THE ALPINE SORCERESS. 

3n 3EIln*tratrt Romance. 

{Continuedfrom p. 159.) 


Now, itBhould be understood that Alice, like most 
mountaineers, liad been from earliest youth fond of 
such marvellous stories. Every word that Gertrude 
uttered was only adding fuel to the flame of her own 
heated imagination. All those wonders of which 
she had formerly dreamed seemed about to bo 
realized; and though she dared not say at once that 
she would be glad to have ocular proofs, yet many 
little artifices by which she always led Gertrude 
back to the same subject whenever they were left 
alone, plainly betrayed how deep was the impression 
that had thus been made upon her mind. At length 
her deceitful friend ventured to advance one step 
further, giving her to understand, at first by slight 
hints, ana afterwards in direct terms, that she had 
been occasionally more than an idle spectator at 
these ceremonies ; moreover, that she herself was 
acquainted with many spells and precepts by which 
natural means might be used for supernatural effects; 
and though at this intimation Alice evidently drew 
back and shuddered, yet still she became tranquil¬ 
lized when she reflected that Gertrude’s behaviour 
for a long time had been quite irreproachable ; her 
husband 8 farming establishment was so successful, 
that it seemed as if a blessing rested on their house, 
and whatever had been her design on Rudolf twelve 
months ago, yet no one could deny that she was a 
regular attendant at church, and appeared there 
always as a devout Christian. After this conversa¬ 
tion, therefore, she not only kept up her intercourse 
with Gertrude, but was always more and more 
deeply drawn into the snare. 

Now the latter end of March and most of April 
had passed away: Rudolf was expected home witmn 
at farthest about ten or twelve days, and Alice’s heart 
heaved with delight to think thatshewouldsoon behold 
her husband and the father of her darling child. 
Gertrude, too, was on the alert, full of confident 


anticipations that her vile plans were at the point of 
being fulfilled, and reminding herself at the same 
time that not a moment was to be lost, and no 
method left untried to complete her puiposes. So 
it happened on a mild, pleasant evening in the 
end ot April, the two friends were sitting together 
at the door of the farm-house, and for some time 
Rudolfs return, and the preparations that Alice had 
made to welcome him, formed the only subject of 
their conversation. Now, however, the colours 
began to fade in the landscape, and distant objects 
were lost in confused masses, till at length the stars 
had one by one shone out, and were reflected in the 
Giesbach, which, after thundering like a cataract 
over the mill-wheels, passed before them in its quiet 
course to join the waters of the lake. In the dense 
thickets on the shore, and on the slope of the 
mountain, it was already dark night, and nre-beetles 
hovered round them with their silent green light. 
Gertrude all the while seemed to watch these 
winged lamps with great earnestness, so that now 
and then an exclamation of surprise or anxiety 
betrayed how much her attention was excited. 
Alice was much struck when she observed this, and 
her thoughts involuntarily returned to her old 
subjects of supernatural incantations, till suddenly a 
clear ball of fire rose from the elder-tree thickets on 
the hill side, came towards Gertrude, hovered for 
some time right before her, then moved rapidly 
away, and fell into the mill-race, where it was ex¬ 
tinguished with a hissing noise in the water. 

“ Ay, indeed,” said Gertrude, “ I expected no 
less. T shall not fail to come.” 

At these words Alice started up affrighted, and 
stared at her companion. 

“ What means all this P” said she, crossing her¬ 
self, and keeping at a distance. 

“ Foolish girl,” said the other, “ why should you 
be alarmed : it means only that I am invited to the 
grand festival of the first of May.” 

“ On Walpurgis night,” said Alice, with in¬ 
creasing fear; “ and you would venture to go 
there P” 
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“ I cannot well act otherwise,” said Gertrude; 
“ for to neglect such an invitation if it has been re¬ 
ceived woiud be very seriously resented. To accept 
it may be attended with much entertainment.” 

“ Good heavens! you, Gertrude!” answered 
Alice; “you go to the Blooksberg mountain— 
where the devil holds his court, where all the 
demons-” 

“ Hush, hush,” said Gertrude, shaking her head; 
“what foolish representations are these f It is easy 
to perceive that you repeat only what you have 
heard, and that your information has been derived 
from people who are absolutely ignorant of this 
matter. There is nothing so frigntfol or dangerous 
as you suppose,—of this I oan positively assure 
you.” 

“ Were you, then, already there P” said Alice. 

“ Once, replied Gertrude; “ a year ago, my 
aunt took me with her.” 

“ Your aunt!” said Alice; “ was she here P Then 
I must have heard of her coming.” 

“You force me to laugh at you,” answered 
Gertrude; “ she certainly was here, but only for a 
moment; nor did she arrive in her calfeehe, with 
post-horses, as you, perhaps, expect 8 he took me 
away in the night in a very different carriage, that 
goes fast and sure enough ; nor were we seen by 
any mortal.” 

“ You rode on the fire-shovel, perhaps,” said 
Alice, “ or on the hearth-broom P” 

“ Alice,” said Gertrude, “ don*t speak so foolishly, 
I beg ofyou,—just like the ignorant common 
people. Yet why should I vex myself, or wish to 
explain the matter to you. Such things, in short, 
are what they are, and to you cannot he of any con¬ 
sequence, for that you will not travel with me I am 
very certain.” 

“ Of that, indeed, you may rest assured,” replied 
Alice; “hut, after all, I should like to see how you 
set out on your journey.” 

“ Nothing can he more easy,” rejoined the other; 
“hut it is better to say no more on the subject; you 
are by nature far too timid, and, to confess the 
truth, such adventures are safe only for those who 
are stout-hearted and resolute.” 

With these words, she paused abruptly, seeming 
to wish that the conversation should end there. For 
some time Alice remained silent, hut what she had 
seen and heard to-night was far too wonderful to he 
forgotten. She could not refrain from asking more 
questions, and at last gained so much confidence, 
that she wished to hear some description of what 
really happened at the grand meetings on the 
Blocksburg mountain; whereupon Gertrude gave 
such a magnificent account of a fairy banquet, at 
which all the guests appeared in glittering dresses, 
and were. enlivened by the most ravishing music, 
that the picture thus drawn could not fail to remain 
impressed in the most glowing colours on Alice’s 
recollection. 

, Some days had yet to pass away before Walpurgis 
night, and Gertrude’s visits were not so frequent, 
being interrupted, as she said, by preparations for 
her journey. But, meanwhile, whatever she said at 
their short meetings was artfully. contrived to 
heighten her friend s curiosity, especially as she 
insisted that the grand assembly might be seen by 
an unconcerned spectator, without the slightest 
danger—especially without any risk of becoming a 
a Christian than before, of which, indeed, 

Alice had her friend as a living proof before her. 
All this, however deeply and slily planned by 


Gertrude, failed to obtain the wished-for object, for 
Alice was far too pious to engage in any such enter¬ 
prise, and, above all, would never have undertaken 
such a formidable voyage without the knowledge 
and consent of her husband. Only this much,—she 
thought that she might safely allow herself to behold 
her friend set out m her nondescript vehicle, or if 
neither traveller nor carriage were to be seen, it 
would bo a strange thing to nold conversation with 
one who remained all the while invisible. So it was 
agreed upon, that Gertrude on her journey should 
knock at Alioe’s window, when her friend would 
look out for a moment, and convince herself that 
the acoount she had received was not a mere 
fable. 

The night of the first of May had at length 
arrived, and the foil moon was in the sky, 
illuminating all the silent country with her en¬ 
chanting radiance. Alice had retired, asusual, but 
lay sleepless on her lonely bed, while alternate 
thoughts of her absent husband and of Gertrude’s 
wonderful stories, conflicted in her mind. Then a 
small clock which stood in her room struck slowly 
eleven. Alice felt an ice-cold shuddering, as if 
some undefined danger pervaded every Mmb; and 
just as the clock ceased to strike, she heard a slight 
Icnoeking at the window. 

“ That must be Gertrude,” said she. 

But now it seemed as if she heard an audible 
voice, the tones, perhaps, of some guardian spirit, 
that said to her, “ Husn, hush! make no answer.” 
But the knocking was repeated, and the clear moon¬ 
light threw into the room the shadow of some one 
that stood at the window. 

“ She is not invisible, at all events,” said Alice, 
“ and it would be rather unkind, after she has taken 
all this trouble, not to answer her signal.” 

She rose, therefore, put on hastfiy some of her 
usual attire, and opened the lattice, at which 
Gertrude stood, magnificently dressed, but in 
glaring, unusual colours. 

“You see I have kept my promise,” said she, 
with a strange, unnatural smile; “ I am here, and 
my carriage, too, is in waiting.” 

“ Nay, I see no carriage,” answered Alice; “ you 
are on foot.” 

“ What nonsense,” said the other; “ of course I 
have alighted; but if you will come to the threshold 
of the front door, you will see our equipage standing 
yonder at the comer of your field.” 

“You promise me, men, there is no dangerF* 
said Alice. 

“ What a needless question,” answered Gertrude. 
' * How can it make any difference to you whether you 
stand at the door or the window P” 

Again Alice heard the same voice of admonish¬ 
ment—“ Do not,—do not go.” She went, however, 
but, determined not to cross the threshold, stretched 
out her neck at the half-opened door, and actually 
descried some dim objects stationed as her friend 
described, but to which she could not attribute any 
distinct form. She saw, however, that instead of 
horses there were two enormous monsters, shaped 
like bats, that waved their black leathern wings as 
if with impatience at the chill night-air. Gertrude 
meanwhile had put her arm round Alice’s waist, as 
if to bring her into the proper position to see this 
detestable equipage, when all of a sudden the poor 
girl felt herselr seized, as by the grasp of an irre¬ 
sistible giant or demon. In vain did she shriek 
aloud, and implore her friend to have compassion. 
She was forced out of her house towards tne field. 
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The carriage advanced to meet them, and in an in¬ 
stant she found herself Beated in it by Gertrude’s 
side, when they directly mounted up into the air. 
Louder and louder she now screamed for mercy, 
but in vain. Her senses forsook her for a space, 
and when she revived, she could only descry the 
moonlight gleaming on the lakes of her native land, 
at an immeasurable distance beneath. Now she 
began to feel for the cross and rosary which she had 
unfortunately left on her bed, and would have im¬ 
plored every saint in the calendar for aid, but 
Gertrude, aware of what was passing in her mind, 
laid her hand anxiously on her lips. 

“ Remember,—remember your lessons,” said she; 
“ not a word, not a name must be pronounced here; 
that would bring us into danger. JBe silent, for you 
are in my power, and any attempt of yours to 
escape will only end in your own destruction.” 

Alice obeyed, for she was too well convinced of 
the horrible truth which she had now heard. As 
she looked downwards on the awful realm of space, 
and beheld from afar towns, seas, and mountains as 
in a map, or lost them all in one indefinite surface, 
every nerve in her frame vibrated with terror, so 
that she could not have spoken with bitter self- 
reproach and repentance. She thought of her 
husband’s repeated warnings against forming such 
a Connexion, which might have B&ved her from 
falling in the power of this accursed sorceress. She 
reflected, too, what dreadful agitation he must en¬ 
counter, what despair awaited him if he returned 
home and did not find her there,—above all, when 
she remembered her forsaken, helpless child, her 
inmost heart was agonized, so that she had not 
strength either to moan or weep. How long they 
had travelled, Alice knew not, but suddenly she was 
aware of a detestable noise in the atmosphere, a 
whizzing of wings, and screaming of many voices. It 
seemed at once as if the before empty Bpace were 
filled with monstrous owls and bats with human 
faces, besides a thousand nameless forms, all so 
hideous, that she was glad to shut her eyes for pro¬ 
tection,—in silence committed her spirit to heaven 
and the glorified sainted, for as to sublunary life, she 
believed that it was lost to her for ever. 

“ Now, then, we are at our journey’s end,” cried 
Gertrude; and at these words our heroine felt that 
the violent motion of the carriage decreased, and 
they sank gradually downwards. Alice opened her 
eyes, and by a red, glaring light, like that from the 
hot embers of a furnace, she beheld the summit of 
a woody mountain, which seemed to be in flames, 
and yet nothing was consumed. The tall fir trees 
stood unscathed amid the lurid radiance: not a leaf 
nor blade of grass seemed to be injured. Mean¬ 
while, on a fiery platform, surrounded by a circle of 
moss-grown stones, were visible a multitude of 
hideous shapes, whirling vehemently in the dance; 
others were floating and chasing each other in 
waltzes through the air, accompanied, instead of 
music, by a noise of hissing, howling, and whistling 
so intolerable, that Alice lost both sight and hearing. 
Forgetting, too, all the directions that had been 
forced on her, she exclaimed, in a loud voice, 
“ Jesu Maria 1” 

At that instant, with a tremendous clap of 
thunder, the whole spectacle vanished away. She 
was enveloped in thick darkness, and felt herself 
again sinking through the air. She thought that 
death w as now inevitable, and, recommending her¬ 
self to the mercy of Heaven, lost all self-possession. 

(To be continued.) 


©amtietf. 

Combat with a Tioeb. —From the Residency, Rembang, 
Java, a communication has been received of a rare instance 
of the intrepidity of a native, which has been crowned with 
an extraordinarily fortunate result. This native, named 
Wiro Dipo, went at nine o’clock on the morning of the 1st of 
August, to the forest, situated near the Dessa Dagan, in¬ 
tending to search for Areen leaves to make mats of, and he 
had provided himself with a hatchet fit to cut grass and 
light wood. Shortly after his entrance into the forest, he 
discovered at a short distance behind him, a tiger of the 
largest kind, ready to spring upon him. Without awaiting 
the leap, Wiro Dipo himself attacked the monster, and gave 
it some wounds with his light weapon, which caused the 
tiger to fall down roaring, dragging with him bis assailant; 
but the latter succeeded in raising himself, and in giving a 
number of blows to the tiger, who finally expired under them. 
Wiro Dipo came without a wound out of the battle, and it is 
believed that this nearly inexplicable circumstance may he 
ascribed to the rapidity and intrepidity with which Wiro 
Dipo anticipated the leap of the tiger, and to the fear which 
this must have caused to the tiger, the timorous as well as 
cruel nature of this kind of animal being sufficiently known. 
The skin of this tiger was afterwards measured, and it was 
then found that its length from the nose to the beginning of 
the tail was five feet two inches, and including the tail, eight 
feet five and a half inches. 

Readikq and Thinking. —Those who have read every¬ 
thing are thought to understand everything too; but it is 
not always so. Reading furnishes the mind only with 
materials of knowledge ; it is thinking makes what we read 
ours. We are ef the ruminating kind, and it is not enough 
to cram ourselves with a great load of collections; unless we 
chew them over again, they will not gtffe us strength and 
nourishment.— Locks. 

Humboldt's Opinion relative to Sib John Franklin. 
—A correspondent of an American paper, writing from 
Berlin, relates an interview with Humboldt, the savant; 
when the following opinion as to the fate of Sir John 
Franklin was incidentally elicited from him. He thought it 
quite probable that Franklin had not perished, but was still 
shut in by the ice ; and gave several facts of voyagers whom 
be had seen, and who had been for long seasons so detained 
in the northern seas. The Esquimaux of the coast, he said, 
were not at all dangerous. Franklin was well supplied with 
provisions, and would, probably, yet return to give au 
acoount of his voyage. Indeed, the report that the Esqui¬ 
maux Indians had said that some vessels had long been fast 
in the ice, away off to the north, seemed to be fully con¬ 
firmed. 

Judy Brallaghan having been requested to open some 
oysters, after knocking and banging them about for some 
time, exclaimed, “ Upon my conscience, then, but they pale 
mighty hard.” 

In punching the eyeholes of needles by hand, children, 
who are the operators, acquire such dexterity as to be able 
to punch one human hair and thread it with another, for the 
amusement of visitors. 

Dbawino ton Childrbn. —We hope the time is not far 
distant when drawing will be a part of elementary education 
in schools of all grades for the working classes, where 
writing is taught. We think every carpenter, mason, joiner, 
blacksmith, and every skilled artisan, would be all the better 
workman if he had been taught to see and observe forms 
correctly by means of drawing in early life. We have no 
more fears that every one is thus, by mere acquirement of 
power, to draw lines to be made an artist, than that every 
one is to become an author by learning to read and write. 
This question lies at the root of the improvement of schools 
of design, in fact; but neither councils nor boards of trade 
seem to have been aware of it .—Journal of Design . 

American Servant. —An English lady once told me that 
she had heard a “ help” announce the arrival of a servant 
about to be hired into the bouse, in the following terms—the 
person she addressed being a fellow-servant: “ Amelia, tell 
the woman in the parlour that there’s a lady here waiting te 
speak to her! ” 
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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 



SKfeUbiushai?. 


The name of Woden is more celebrated than any 
other of the Saxon Idols. Verstegan’s description 
of the idol is as follows :— 

“ The next was the idol Woden, who, as by his pic¬ 
ture here set forth, was made armed, and among our 
Saxon ancestors esteemed and honoured for their 
god of battle, according as the Romans reputed and 
honoured their god Mars. He was, while he lived 
among them, a most valiant and victorious prince and 
captain; and this idol was after his death honoured, 
prayed, and sacrificed unto, that by his aid they 
might obtain victory over their enemies, which when 
they had obtained, they sacrificed unto him such 
prisoners as in battle they had taken.” 

The name Woden signifies fierce or furious , 
and in like sense we yet retain it, saying, when one 
is in a great rage that he is WOOD, or taketh on 
as if he were Wood. And after this idol we do yet 
call that day of the week, Wednesday, instead of 
Wodnebday, upon which he was chiefly honoured. 
In sundry places the Pagan Saxons erected idols, 
especially Woden, which places do yet in England 
retain tneir appellation, as at Woodnesbobough, 
in Kent, Wednesbuky and Wednesfield, in 
Staffordshire. 

In the first of the places thus pointed out 
(Woodnesborough, pronounced Winsborough , near 
Sandwich), an image of Woden is supposed to have 
stood. This village is remarkable for an ancient 
artificial mound of considerable height, under which 
some curious remains, seemingly Roman, were dis¬ 
covered, 


As an appropriate accompaniment to our article 
referring to the artizan’s home, we select the 
following, from the first volume of “ More Prose 
and Verse,” by Ebenezer Elliott:— 

THE HOME OF TASTE. 

Air—“ Auld Lang Syne.” 

“ The Home of Taste,” say souls of dust, 

Is not for men who toil; 

For bread aloue they till, and must, 

Life’s hopeless soil. 

But here comes he whom no one knows, 

The thrall of tasteless power; 

Why plucks he, as be homeward goes, 

The hawthorn flower ? 

Red rose, that lov’st the cottage door, 

If hope within there be ! 

Why stops a wretch, so tir’d and poor, 

To look on thee ? 

O ! yet the greatest and the least 
A home of taste will find! 

And knowledge spread her bounteous feast 
For all mankind! 

The only high and heart-bas'd throue 
Is unclass'd virtue's prize; 

For who are great ? The good alone— 

They only wise. 

And what, sweet rose, sweet hawthorn flower, . 

To hind or artizan, 

Are taste's pure charm, and beauty's power, 

But God in Man. 


The Happy Gibl. —Ay, she is a happy girl—we know 
her fresh looks and buoyant spirits. Day in and day out 
she has something to do, and she takes hold of work as if 
she did not fear to soil her hands or dirty her apron. Such 
girls we love and respect wherever we find them—in a 
palace or n hovel. ’Always pleasant and always kind, they 
never turn up their noses before your face, or slander you 
behind your back. They have more good sense and better 
employment. What are flirts and bustle-bound girls in com¬ 
parison with these? Good for nothing but to look at; and 
that is rather disgusting. Give us the industrious and 
happy girl, and we care not who worships fashionable aud 
idle simpletons .—American papers. 

How to Ruin a Sox. —1. Let him have his own way. 
2. Allow him free use of money. 3. Suffer him to roam 
where he pleases on the Sabbath. 4. Give him full access 
to wicked companions. 5. Call him to no account of his 
evenings. G. Furnish him with no stated employment. 
Pursue any of these ways, and you will experience a most 
marvellous deliverance, or will have to mourn over a debased 
and ruined child, thousands have realized the sad result, 
and have gone sorrowing to the grave. 

“Genius will work its way through,'' as the poet remarked, 
when he saw a hole in the elbow of his coat. 

The young ladies “ down east,” complain that the gentle¬ 
men are so poor that they can’t pay their addresses. 

Nobody likes to be nobody, but everybody is pleased to 
think himself to be somebody; but the worst of the matter 
is, that when anybody thinks himself to be somebody, he is 
too much inclined to think everybody else to be nobody. 

Self-respect is the key to, and generator of, a more 
elevated tone of sentiment; and where this is not quite lost, 
efforts will still be made to preserve it. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Those of our correspondents who may not perceive thoir com¬ 
munications noticed immediately after receipt, are respectfully 
informed, that the delay is unavoidable, and in consequence of tLe 
necessity of our work being printed in advance. 

R. Packer, Norwich.—Forward the article to our Publishers. 

L. Y.—See No. V. of “ The Penny Illustrated News.” 

8. 8.—Apply to the nearest bookseller. 


Printed and Published by William Strangs, 
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THE ERUPTION OF MOUNT VESUVIUS. 


Thb most tremendous and fearful eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius that has occurred for years, 
astounded the inhabitants of Naples very recently 
From a private letter we glean the following de¬ 
scription of this sublime scene 

“ I am writing by the light of Vesuvius, which, 
at this moment, presents the most splendid spectacle 
that can be offered to the admiration of man. Its 
terrible glare is thrown over the vast extent of sky 
and sea, and gives to the latter the appearance of 


liquid lire. We can distinctly trace the progress of 
the lava as it moves slowly in burning undulation 
towards Ottajana. The eruption this year exhibits 
the phenomena of violent detonations, more awful 
and incessant than within the memory of living man. 
Persons who have returned from Vesuvius describe 
as most melancholy the scene of desolation which 
they have witnessed . 1 The eruption has destroyed 
the magnificent residence of Prince d’Ottajana, a 
church, a convent, and many cottages. It has 
rolled its lava over a great extent of ground, not 
less than two leagues in length, half a league in 
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breadth, and two metres in thickness. Several 
persons have gratified their rash curiosity at the 
expense of their lives. It is painful to witness or 
to near of the destitution of the inhabitants, which 
is evinced by alternate tears and prayers. On all 
sides are seen groups of unhappy peasants, c arrying 
away the most valuable of their effects, and retiring 
before the lava as it slowly pushes forward its 
burning wave. God grant it may soon cease to 
advance.” 

This celebrated volcano is situated on the shores 
of the Bay of Naples, to whose singularity and 
beauty it contributes in a striking degree. A burn¬ 
ing mountain might be considered a dangerous 
neighbour, but except during its state of violent 
eruption, it causes no disquietude to the city of 
Naples. 

The mountain is little more than four miles from 
the city of Naples. It rises alone from the plain, 
declining on one side to the shore of the sea, and 
on the other towards a chain of the Apennines, 
which lofty mountains are seen several miles in its 
rear. Its base occupies an irregular space, which 
may be about twelve miles all round; it rises 
conically to the height of about three thousand 
feet, where it terminates in two mamiH®, or breasts, 
one of which is called Somma, the other of which is 
the crater of the volcano. 


DR. JOHNSON. 


The following is an anecdote omitted by Mr. Boswell, in 

bis narrative of the adventures among the Hebrides:_ 

Having one day finished my business at Lincoln’s Inn, I 
returned towards my house in the city, through Gough- 
square, intending to pay my respects to Dr. Johnson. 
band was upon the knocker when the door opened, and 
emitted my old school-fellow and crony, Jemmy Boswell, 
He cut short all introductory compliments by exclaiming, in 
the tone of Archimedes, “ We have found it! we have found 
it! For the present postpone your visit to the Doctor, and 
I will tell yau a curious adventure at Rasay, which will 
increase your admiration of the wonderful powers of om 
friend. Did you know that be was a great Arithmetician ?’ 
“ Not tru ly»" I *imply replied: «I have always heard that 
he was a prodigy of knowledge, and, of course, believed it; 
but after going over and over again the catalogue of arts 
and sciences (as we find in the title-page of our dictionaries,) 
beginning at Anatomy and ending at Zoology, I am so blind 
as not to perceive his knowledge in anv of them, for I think 
neither religion nor morality ia of the number.” “ I am 
amazed at yonr absurdity,” said Jemmy, “ but for the present, 
will only prove his profound knowledge of calculation. 
When we were on the water, near Rasay, one of the boat- 
men, to wliom the good Doctor had condescended so far as 
to ask some questions relating to the fisheries, told him, 
(with what I thought too much assurance,) ‘ That no one 
was permitted to ask anything about herrings until they 
couldluimi•on. question.' < Propose it/ replied the Sage. 
I will .lr, begging your honour not to take my freedom 
«maa-a hcrnng and a-halffor three-halfpence, how many 
are therefor elevenpenceV After .ome seconds of dead 
silence, and tome mutual glance, of confuaion, (I not daring 
to apeak,) tb. Doctor, addressing himself to me, said— 1 It 
is not ona of the least curious properties of the human mind 
..... . (and here he stopped)—! «ay, air, that it ia a 

wonderful consideration*.<My good air* I re 

turned, • nothing ia mors common ‘than auch pussllng 
questions; their not being snawered i. no diag^oe, for 

the^Docto * ,7P°* 8 i ble -’-‘* »• highly probable/ filmed 
the Doctor, that the answer may depend upon a aeries or 

of nnmbera > only known to those who have 

°a b ^:;, b r ? ot ^ yet Bought them * » nd * ° f c °^. 

have not found them. Then turning to the boatman, he 


assured him, * that the homely terms of the proposition did 
not lessen the consequence of it, and be might be satisfied 
that it should receive due attention.’ However, that atten¬ 
tion it never did receive until now. Upon my being in¬ 
troduced to the Doctor this morning, I found him sitting 
with a pile of half-pence, twelve whole herrings (not of the 
newest) and a half one before him. 4 You come in good 
time,’ said he, ‘ to perform our Scottish promise. I am now 
so clear in that arithmetical question asked us by the boat¬ 
man, that I con even demonstrate the solution of it. Attend, 
sir; a herring and a-half for three-halfpence —upon the 
whole herring plaoe a penny, upon the half one a halfpenny, 
thus!’ 4 1 comprehend perfectly, my dear sir,’ interrupted I. 

4 And now, upon each of the remaining eleven put one penny, 
count it oorreetly, and the turn will be elevenpence. Q, E, D.’ 
‘ Good heaven !* exclaimed I, * what new occasions present 
themselves to my friend’s astonishing powers! If I had 
studied to the day of judgment, I never should have found 
it out. Shall I insert this in our tour?* 4 Why no, sir,* 
said Johnson, after a pause, 4 Wisdom may sometimes cry 
aloud in the streets, but, now and then, ’Us better to hush 
it up.’*’ 


The Arctic Expeditions. —With the map of the Arctic 
regions lying spread before us, we ask ourselves in vain 
what single object worthy of the venture could by any con¬ 
tingency be gained by any farther voyage of discovery in 
this direction ? As to the fact of a North-Western passage 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, there is nothing further to 
be known which is worth knowing upon the subject It is 
now as nearly as may bo three centuries ago that the tide of 
maritime enterprise bos set in this direction, and, as any 
one may convince himself by a glance at one of Mr. Wyld’s 
maps of the Arctic region, discovery has been pushed far 
beyond the limits of practical utility. It is clear enough, 
then, that for all purposes of commerce or of traffic the 
Arctic region must remain a sealed book to the human race, 
until some vast change shall occur in the temperature and 
meteorological arrangements of the globe. Steam and rail¬ 
ways are powerless here. Magnetic telegraphs and the 
printing press can do nothing. All the wonders of modern 
civilization are palsied in the presence of the eternal ice and 
snow. If we want to go eastward to India, we have now 
the short overland passage by the Isthmus of Suez, which 
must, in any case, take precedence of the North-Western 
passage, even if we could put a vast fire uuder the ice of the 
Arctic regions, and melt it down to-morrow into a summer 
sea. So with regard to the voyage to China;—a few years 
—perhaps a few months—and the Isthmus of Panama will 
be cut through. Wb&t have we to gain in this respeet if we 
could establish a line of steamers to perform the distance by 
way of Lancaster Sound and Behring’s Straits ? Such a 
course would simply be to go out of our way without any 
adequate object In a scientific point of view, does any fact 
remain unexplored which would be of sufficient importance 
to justify the risk of despatching further expeditions into 
these inhospitable regions ? Sir James Ross has already 
reached the Magnetic Pole. Captain Parry, in July, 1827, 
reached, in boats and sledges, 82° 40' north latitude. Thus, 
human enterprise has penetrated within fonr or five hundred 
miles of the North Pole, and we are sufficiently aware that 
in this direction nothing is to be met with but impracticable 
fields of ice. 

Selt-Mad s Men.— Columbus was a weaver. Franklin, 
a journeyman printer. 8ixtnt V. was employed in herding 
•wine. Ferguson and Burns were ploughmen. JEsop was 
a slave. Hogarth an engraver on pewter pota. Ben Jonson 
was a bricklayer. Porson was the son of a parish clerk. 
Akenside was the son of a butcher—so was Wolsey. Cer¬ 
vantes was a common soldier. Halley was the son of a 
soap boiler. Arkwright was a baker. Belzoni the son of a 
barber. Blackstone and Sonthey were the sons of linen 
drapers. Crabbe a fisherman’s son. Keats the son of a 
livery-etable keeper. Buchanan was a farmer. Dunavo the 
•on of a mason. Captain Cook began his career as a cabin 
boy. Haydn was the son of a poor wheelwright. Hogg 
was a shepherd. Allan Cunuingliam was a stone mason; 
and Allan Ramsay a barber. 
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THE POOR PLAYER. 

BY CB ABBES DICKENS, ESQ. 

(GmctuM/torn p. 164.) 

“ I bat there for upwards of two hours, during which time 
he tossed about, murmuring exclamations of pain or im¬ 
patience, restlessly throwing his arms here and there, and 
turning constantly from side to side. At length he fell into 
that state of partial unconsciousness, in which the mind 
wanders uneasily from scene to scene, and from place to 
place, without the control of reason, but still without being 
Able to divest itself of an indeseribable sense of present 
suffering. Finding from his incoherent wanderings that this 
was the case, and knowing that in all probability the fever 
would not grow immediately worse, I left him, promising bis 
miserable wife that I would repeat my visit next evening, 
and, if necessary, sit up with the patient duriDg the night. 

“ I kept my promise. Tbs last four-and twenty hours had 
produced a frightful alteration. The eyes, though deeply 
sunk and heavy, shone with a lustre, frightful to behold. 
The lips were parched, and cracked in many places: the dry, 
hard skin glowed with a burning heat, and there was an 
almost unearthly air of wild anxiety in the man’s face, indi¬ 
cating even more strongly the ravages of the disease. The 
fever was at its height. 

“ I took the seat I had occupied the night before, and 
there 1 sat for hours, listening to sounds which must 
strike deep to the heart of the most callous among human 
beiugs,—the awful ravings of a dying man. From what I 
had heard of the medical attendant’s opinion, I knew there 
was no hope for him: I was sitting by bis death-bed. I saw 
the wasted limbs, which a few hours before had been dis¬ 
torted for the amusement of a boisterous gallery, writhing 
under the tortures of a burning fever—I heard the clown’s 
shrill laugh, blending with the low murmurings of the dying 
man. 

“ It is a touching thing to hear the mind reverting to the 
ordinary occupations and pursuits of health, when the body 
lies before you weak and helpless; but when those occupa¬ 
tions are of a character the most strongly opposed to any¬ 
thing we associate with grave or solemn ideas, the im¬ 
pression produced is infinitely more powerful. The theatre, 
and the public house, were the chief themes of the wretched 
man’s wanderings. It was evening, he fancied; he had a 
part to play that night; it was late, and he must leave home 
instantly. Why did they hold him, and prevent his going— 
he should lose the money—he must go. No! they would 
not let him. He hid his face in his burning bands, and 
feebly bemoaned his own weakness, and the cruelty of bis 
persecutors. A short pause, and he shouted out a few dog¬ 
gerel rhymes—the last he had ever learnt. He rose in bed, 
drew up his withered limbs, and rolled about in uncouth 
positions; he was acting—he was at the theatre. A minute’s 
silence, and he murmured the burden of some roaring song. 
He had reached the old house at last; how Lot the room 
was. He had been ill, very ill, but he was well now, and 
happy. Fill up his glass. Who was that, that dashed it 
from his lips ? It was the same persecutor that had followed 
him before. He fell back upon his pillow, and moaned 
aloud. A short period of oblivion, and he was wandering 
through a tedious maze of low-arohed rooms—so low, some¬ 
times, that he must creep upon bis hands and knees to make 
his way along; it was close and dark, and every way be 
turned, some obstacle impeded bis progress. There were 
insect too, hideous crawling things, with eyes that stared 
upon him, and filled the very air around: glistening horribly 
•midst the thick darkness of ‘the place. The walls and 
oeiling were alive with reptiles—the vault expanded to an 
enormous size—frightful figures flitted to and fro—and the 
faces of men he knew, rendered hideous by gibing and 
mouthing, peered eut from among them; they were searing 
him with heated irone, and binding his bead with cords till 
the blood started; and he struggled madly for life. 

“At the close of one of these paroxysms, when I bad 
vritb great difficulty held him down in bis bed, he sank into 
what appeared to be a slumber. Overpowered with watching 
and exertion, I bad dosed my eyes for a few minutes, when 
I fish a violent dutch on my shoulder. I awoke instantly. 


Ho bad raised himself up, so as to seat himself in bed—a 
dreadful change bad come over bis face, but conscionsness 
bad returned, for be evidently knew me. The child who bad 
been long since disturbed by his ravings, rose from its little 
bed, and ran towards its father, screaming with fright—the 
mother hastily caught it in her arms, lest he should injure it 
in the violence of bis insanity; but, terrified by the altera¬ 
tion of bis features, stood transfixed by the bed-side. He 
grasped my shoulder convulsively, and, striking his breast 
with the other hand, made a desperate attempt to articulate. 
It was unavailing—be extended bis arm towards them, and 
made another violent effort. There was a rattling noise in 
the throat—a glare of the eye—a short stifled groan—and 
he fell back—dead !”—Picfovick Paper*. 


THE SONG OF THE B00K-F0LDBB. 

BY 0. CBAKBEBS BAKES. 

Fold and sew, fold and sew j 
You shall fade while others grow! 

Is not this a prosp’rous nation, 

Full of riches and—starvation 1 
Ye are poor, but not degraded,—* 

Young eyes dim, fair oheeks faded! 

A Holy Book you sew and fold,— 

Reap the toil, but not the gold! * 

Pity weeps o’er every stitch, 

Tears shall moisten every fold, 
Men shall fatten and get riebi 
You and labour have been sold. 

Fold and sew, fold and sew; 

You must still privation know; 

Wear your fingers to tbe bone— 

Ask for bread, and get a stone ! 

Toil and famine, want and woe, 

You shall reap from what you sew; 

Men shall lift the iron rod 

O’er ye, who sew the Word of God. 

Pity weeps o’er every stitch, 

Tears shall moisten every fold, 
Men shall fatten and get rich: 

You and labour have been sold. 

Fold and sew, fold and sew; 

Oh, how cant and humbug grow ! 

They who teach the way to live, 

Tbe wish to die to hundreds .give! 

They who try the soul to save, 

Thrust the body in the grave! 
Education’s empty parse 
To the seedy proves a cane! 

Pity weeps o’er every stitch, 

Tears shall moisten every fold, 
Men shall fatten and grow rich: 
Yon and lahonr have been sold. 

Fold and sew, fold and eew; 

Retribution comes—trat slow; 

Yet it oomee with eurenese, too,— 

They shall /«*/, though not for you ! 

Let your hearts not faint or sink, 
Though you stand on Famine’s brink,— 
Yon, the honest path wbo’ve trod, 

Sew not in vain the Word of God! 

Pity weeps o’er every stitch, 

Tears shall moisten every fold, 
Men shall fatten and grow rich: 
Yon and labour have been sold. 


If I bad a voice which could reach to the end of the earth, 
that voice should be exerted, and heard crying to my brethren 
of mankind, “ Beware of strong drink,” which has been my 
rnin,— Thomas Rogers, of Coldstream, (executed for 
murder.) 


* In attnslon to tbe starving pittance to which the Bible Society 
reduced wages of the BookaWldw* and Sewers. 
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shakspere’s house. 


MR. BUNN ON THE STAGE. 


TnE Dramatic Monologue now being delivered by Mr. Bunn 
at the St. James’s Theatre is likely to prove one of the most 
popular of the entertainments prepared for the London 
public during the present season. Although there may be 
nothing absolutely new in his disquisition upon things 
theatrical, yet there is much that is in the highest degree 
entertaining, while every line of the discourse is greatly 
heightened in its effect by the easy familiarity that pervades 
his delivery. The “ monologue” is divided into two parts,— 
the first briefly sketches the history of the drama from the 
days of Thespis to the rise of the British stage ; the miracle 
plays are then slightly glanced at; then the introduction of 
secular plays, which may be termed the “ drama proper,” 
until he arrives at the immediate rising of that refulgent star, 
Shakspere. The second part is more discursive, and does 
not so clearly develop its aim as the first part, but being of 
a more anecdotal character, and the lecturer seeming to feel 
himself more at home in dealing with the persons of his own 
day, than in retailing the somewhat erudite annals of the 
ancient stage, he managed to elicit considerably more 
applause.than in the preceding portion of his lecture. The 
review of the history of old Drury, from the days of Garrick 
to the present time, was rapid, yet effective. He then dwelt 
at considerable length upon the managerial sway of 
Sheridan, and attributed much of the subsequent neglect 
that befel the drama to the profligate career of the brilliant 
author of the “ School for Scandal.” Mr. Bunn then noticed 
a few peculiarities in the elocution of modern tragedians, 
pointing out what he considered their defects. It would be 
unjust to pass over this portion of the subject without especial 
notice of the very admirable manner in which he read the 
opening scene of “ Macbeth,” after the traditional style of 
Mrs. Siddons. The lofty elocution of that great actress, if 
accompanied with an impersonation of the witches that would 
realize the “ dread figures ” of Canova, must be, we appre¬ 
hend, very near the lofty imagining of the poet. Mr. Bunn 
concluded with a glance at the present state of the drama, 
and unwisely, as we think, though, perhaps, perfectly natural 
for him, discovered nothing but mischief in the recent 
abolition of the monopoly of the “ large houses.” This is a 
question upon which there has already “ been much throwing 
about of brains,” and upon which the expression of any 
opinion is almost certain to provoke dissent. Our limited 
space prevents us from taking any part in the controversy, 
although we confess to entertaining some interest in it. 
Those of our readers who feel sufficient love for the British 
Drama, that wonderful structure that has eome to be con¬ 


sidered so entirely English, only through its overwhelming 
superiority to that of other countries, and as being the one 
branch of literature in which we have as far excelled our¬ 
selves as in any other branch we may have outstripped 
others; to such we say, who can listen to opinions put 
forward with some show of authority, and not look too 
closely for their logical demonstration, very often elegantly 
expressed, and always gracefully declaimed, we can recom¬ 
mend a visit to the St. James’s Theatre. 

The very beautiful views that accompany this monologue 
are painted by Mr. Muir, a gentleman who has latterly made 
great advances in his profession. Some of them were of 
very equivocal authenticity, especially New Place and the 
Blackfrfars Theatre, but from any error in this respeot the 
artist is of course absolved, as no memorial of sufficient 
authority has reached us of these two subjects. 

The illustrations we have selected from Mr. Bunn’s picto¬ 
rial representations are the two above interesting Shaksperian 
relics. The house in which Shakspere was bom is situated 
in the town of Stratford-on-Avon, Warwickshire. It is a 
small, mean-looking edifice, of wood and plaster—a true 
nestling place of genius, which seems to delight in watching 
its offspring in bye comers. The walls of its chamber have 
been covered with names and inscriptions in every language, 
by pilgrims of all nations, ranks, and condition, from the 
prince to the peasant; and present a simple, but striking 
instance of the spontaneous and universal homage of man¬ 
kind to the great poet of nature. 


A Great Harmoeibt. — Beethoven was continually 
quarrelling with his domestics, whom he abused constantly; 
nay, he would sometimes drive them in a body from his 
house. In dress and appearance he looked like a beggar— 
in manner sulky or spiteful, as it suited his humour. He 
would call people names as they passed him in the street, 
and tell them of their faults in public assemblies; being 
deaf, he was regardless of tyeir expostulations or censures. 
His laugh was like a scream, and he gave utterance to it in 
defiance of place or circumstances. Yet he was much to be 
pitied. His manner towards his servants made them dislike 
him, and in revenge they thwarted and cheated him. He 
was mistrustful of every one; consequently had no friend to 
watch over his comforts and cheer his solitary state. He 
would frequently walk out alone in the fields, and several 
times, sitting down to compose and write, has fallen asleep, 
and remained there through frightful storms, which drenched 
him to the skin, and confined him to the house for days 
afterwards with severe colds and fevers .—Mutical World , 
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CHAMBER IN SUAKSPERR'S HOUSE. 


THE ALPINE SORCERESS. 

(Continued from p. 167.) 


The morning had arisen in all its gentlest beauty 
andluxuriance, for it was on the second of May, the 
month of sweet songs, flowers, and blossoms. The 
sun mounted up over the fir-tree woods, with his 
beams chasing away the last vapours of the night 
that had lingered in the meadows, and all Nature 
seemed to rejoice. Then behold under the shelter 
of a green hedge there lay a hapless female 
wanderer, our poor, deluded Alice, who also was 
awoke by the mild, genial influence of spring, and 
lifted up her heavy eyes to look over a wide, level 
country, with houses, towns, and church spires, 
indeed, but where all was strange; and she could 
not distinguish a single object that she had ever 
seen till now. She wondered even at her own 
existence, could not carry on any connected train 
of thoughts, nor could have explained how or from 
whence she had come hither. It required a long 
time before she was sufficiently collected to make 
remarks on the new country in which she was thus 
placed, but at last she observed that thsre was a 
smooth high road, running through fertile meadows 
and fields, and leading to a town of considerable 
size, with more than one church tower. But this 
place was far distant, and even among the houses 
and hamlets there was not one that seemed nearer 
than half a German mile. Then she was so ex¬ 
hausted, that she scarcely knew how it would be 
possible to reach any of those dwellings, and still 
less what story she could tell to account for her 
present distress, or to protect herself from being 
seized, and, perhaps, imprisoned as a mischievous 
vagrant. Some resolution, however, must be taken. 
She rose up with great difficulty, and tottered for 
awhile along a narrow foot-path. Here it chanced 
that a good-humoured peasant lad came to meet her, 
driving a flock of geese across the fields; and Alice 
summoned up courage to address him , begging to 
know the name of the nearest hamlet, and of the 
large town at a distance. His answer, though he 
spoke in German, was in an accent to her so strange 


and unusual, that she could hardly understand him. 
She next inquired to what sovereign the country 
belonged, ana on his answering, remembered that 
she had heard it sometimes from her husband at the 
time of his campaign against the Swedes, and that 
she had always supposed the distance to this prince’s 
domains to be very great. The lad, meanwhile, had 
passed by with his flock of geese, and Alice was left 
there quite confounded, and as irresolute as before; 
but she tried once more to rouse her spirits, and 
walked on towards the village. It was in vain, 
however, to hope that she could reach it, and 
once more, in her desolation and feebleness, she 
threw herself down on the grass, and began to weep 
bitterly. 

Soon after, the sound of approaching footsteps 
excited her attention, and looking up, she saw a 
man advanced in years, dressed in black, with a 
dignified, calm countenance, who on coming opposite 
to her, stood still, as if from a benevolent wish to 
assist the distressed. She begged him to tell her 
how far she had yet to go in order to reach the 
hamlet of which the boy had told her the name, then 
ventured to ask how far it was from hence to her 
native town. But the man could give her no in¬ 
formation. 

“ Or how far, then,” said she, “ to Linz, on the 
Danube P” 

“ Oh, my child,” said he, “ that must be two 
hundred long leagues.” 

Whereupon Alice became deadly palo, and a moan 
of despair broke from her inmost heart. The 
stranger seemed much interested. 

“ Whence earnest thou, my dear child P” rejoined 
he, “and what brought thee into our country, 
where thou art an absolute stranger P” 

But what account could the poor girl have given, 
that would not have seemed a mere groundless 
fable, and, therefore, have excited suspicion against 
her. The whole weight of her misfortune seemed 
as if for the first time to fall on her mind. Again 
she threw herself on the grass, and wept more 
bitterly than ever. The olcT man, however, would 
not leave her, and repeated his question. 

"I am a schoolmaster of this parish,” said he; 
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“ I know most of the inhabitants; and if I were but 
sure who and what you are, I might, perhaps, be 
able to obtain you relief.” 

Alice felt the necessity of preparing some story to 
which he would listen, but was afraid to speak 
without more reflection. 


" Have but a little patience,” said she, “ and I 
shall tell you all; but just now I cannot speak. I 
shall soon be better.” 

“Well, daughter,” said he, “lam sorry that I may 
not stay with you now, for my duties call me hence, 
but in h&lf-an-nour I shall pass this way again, and 
if I should overtake you on the road, we shall speak 
farther.” 

During this interval, Alice, with that love of 
truth which was inherent in her nature, felt that it' 
was almost impossible for her to contrive any 
narrative that would be listened to. Most ardently 
did she wish to tell all that had really happened to 
her, but then the dread that she would incur both 
hatred and suspicion, that, in consequence, she would 
never more behold her husband and child, overcame 
her scruples, and when the schoolmaster returned, 
she informed him that she had been engaged as a 
servant by an English family at Linz, who intended 
to make a long but rapid journey through Vienna, 
Braunschweig, and other towns, then across the 
north of Germany towards the sea coast ; that not 
being able to bear the fatigue of travelling, she had 
fallen sick, and they would not wait till she re¬ 
covered, but had unkindly deserted her. She was 
now better in health, and wished to moke her way 
homewards, but without money, and distrusted by 
every one, found this impossible. 

It was more, perhaps, by means of her innocent 
looks, and even by the tones of her voice, than by 
this story, that won the confidence of the old school¬ 
master. 


"My dear child,” said he, "I should indeed be 
glad if it were in my power to enable you to reach 
home, but the distance is too great. Even if I 
wished myself to go thither, I have not enough of 
money. But where are the people now that left you 
so cruelly P” 

Alice had luckily remembered that the prince 
whose name she had heard from the boy driving the 
flock of geese possessed a large town named Braun¬ 
schweig, and answered that all she knew of thpm was, 
that they intended to go thither, but she could not 
hope that they would remain there any length of 
time, or that it would benefit her to inquire after 
them. "But,” added she, "if it were possible to 
find any one who would employ me as a servant, I 
might at least earn enough to support my life. I am 
but a poor farmer’s daughter, well accustomed to 
labour, and not afraid of any task that could be im¬ 
posed on me.” 

" In truth,” siud the old man, after having looked 
at her.for awhile with still greater attention, "it 
seems as if Providence had sent you hither at this 
time with some especial purpose. 1 am schoolmaster 
in the village, as you have already heard; my house 
is that one with the lime trees before it, which you 
can see even from this distance. Now, the day 
before yesterday we lost a woman servant, who had 
attended us faithfully for seventeen years, and my 
wife has herself become so frail and old, that such 
an event made her quite inconsolable. This morning, 
just in the nick of time, we are provided with 
another, the best, as I think, that we could have 
found in the world; so, in God’s name, let us make 
a trial together, and if there should be any faults on 


either side, I trust, after all, we shall not quarrel.” 

To Alice, these words sounded, indeed, like a 
direct interposition of Providence, for now she could 
not say that she was utterly forsaken; she had at 
least found one individual who received her with 
friendly kindness and sympathy. So she rose up, 
and, as fast as her extreme weariness would allow, 
followed the old man to his house. His wife, in¬ 
deed, on their arrival, made some objections as to 
the youth and extraordinary beauty of the girl; but 
the schoolmaster contrived to evade all those 
scruples, and in a very short time Alice proved by 
! her conduct that their benevolence was not thrown 
| away on one unworthy of protection. Never before 
had they known any servant so patient, so indus¬ 
trious, and so faithful. As far as it was possible, 
she took from the old woman all the cares of the 
household, read every wish even by the expression 
of her eyes, and by her punctual obedience and 
scrupulous good order, became almost like a guar¬ 
dian angel in the house that had so hospitably re¬ 
ceived her. In a few months, therefore, her situation 
was completely altered. Instead of being looked on 
as a servant, she was rather treated like a beloved 
daughter, and she on her part began to respect the 
good old couple as if they had been her own father 
and mother. 

Fortunate as her situation proved with these worthy 
people, she was yet wholly unable to conquer her 
own deep sorrow, and that longing which she always 
felt after the objects of her affection, that were so 
far remote. In the silence and solitude of night she 
went unobserved, and prayed unceasingly that God, 
in his infinite mercy, would compassionate her suf¬ 
ferings, and point out some way by which she might 
retrace her steps to Switzerland. Evermore the 
thoughts irresistibly recurred of Budolf s terror and 
affliction, of the suspicions that he and all the inha¬ 
bitants of the canton would entertain on account of 
her disappearance—of the black designs that Ger¬ 
trude pernape even now continued to eherish, and 
the cruel fate that might hang over her forsaken 
child. Those tormenting reflections were all sharp¬ 
ened by her own self-reproaches, and only the omni¬ 
potent arm of Providence upheld the poor trembling 
exile, enabling her still to place her confidence in 
that Power who chastises where he loves, and who 
will not suffer the already bruised reed to be 
crushed. 

Thus passed over two long, melancholy years; 
and all the inquiries she had set on foot, or letters 
that she had despatched, remained unanswered and 
in vain. No way seemed left to her of obtaining 
news from Switzerland, and still less was there any 
possibility, without money or credit, of returning 
thither. But at the end of this time, after severe 
illness, Alice's old mistress died, and was followed 
soon by the disconsolate widower, who was not able 
to remain in the world without that faithful com¬ 
panion, to whose presence he had been so long ac¬ 
customed. Alice had continued to serve them with 
the utmost attention to their last moments, and had 
closed their eyes in death; so she now found they 
had left her enough, besides her stipulated wages, 
to enable her to make the long-wished-for journey 
to her native land. 

Hope, to which she had been so long a stranger, 
once more dawned in her mind; and the mere pos¬ 
sibility of again beholding Budolf was an impression 
so delightful, that she thought of nothing else, and 
did not lose a day in patting her plans into execu¬ 
tion, 6he obtained proper information as to the 
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ronte that she must pursue; and, in short, after 
some laborious weeks* travelling, sometimes with 
the mail-wagon, sometimes on foot, in company 
with good people to whom she had been recom¬ 
mended, she at length beheld the snow-clad tops of 
the Alps once more rise at a far distance on her 
view, and the thought, “ Yonder lives thy husband 
and child, and thou wilt soon behold them again,” 
was so overpowering, that she burst into tears, and 
almost fainted, so that her travelling associate, an old 
citizen’s wife, had much trouble in again restoring 
her to any degree of composure. 

She had determined to make out the remainder 
of the way from this last station to her birth-place, 
quite alone and on foot; for, in truth, she knew not 
what changes might have taken place, or what people 
would now think of her, and she would gladly at first 
have remained unknown as a stranger. These doubts 
and fears increased as she drew near her journey’s 
end, so that she could not move along with her 
wonted rapidity. Now, at last, she had passed 
through a rocky, narrow ravine, which alone lay be¬ 
tween her and the sight of the wide gleaming lake 
and her former beloved habitation; with every step 
her agitation increased, till, behold, the beautiful 
expanse of waters—the well-known landscapes—the 
wooded cliffs, and smiling village, were unrolled, as 
if by magic, before her. As yet she could not, on 
account of the sheltering woods, discern her own 
house; but the smoke of the chimneys was rising 
over the trees, marking the place where Rudolf and 
her child now lived, if, indeed, they yet survived. 
Once more, quite overpowered, she tlirew herself, 
weeping, on tne ground, and prayed long and fer¬ 
vently for support in the trials that perhaps awaited 
her. 

Feeling her strength quite exhausted, she deter¬ 
mined to make inquiries, and to beg some refresh¬ 
ment at the nearest house that had a promising 
appearance, and luckily observed one where there 
was seated, with her spinning-wheel at the door, a 
good-humoured old woman, surrounded by a little 
party of children, who looked kindly at tne hand¬ 
some stranger, remarking, no doubt, both her un¬ 
usual dress and the traces of care and anxiety which 
were so visible on her countenance. A jar of milk 
and some brown bread were immediately brought 
out, and Alice was requested to sit down on the 
stone bench with her hostess, where the varied ob¬ 
jects in the beautiful landscape soon afforded a com¬ 
mencement to their conversation. 

On inquiring who lived at the farm whence the 
smoke was rising over the woods, and hearing Ru¬ 
dolf’s name, Alice ventured to ask many questions 
regarding him, pretending that she had known the 
handsome young Swiss when he was a cavalry sol¬ 
dier in the Pappenheim cuirassiers. She herself 
was born in the neighbourhood of Prague, and now 
came in search of some friends of her late husband’s, 
who lived at St. Gilgen. 

The old woman kindly answered all her queries, 
and, especially as to Rudolf, said that he was living 
in his usual way with his wife and two children. 

“ His wife I” exclaimed Alice, turning deadly pale. 
“ He has, then, married again ?” 

“ Not that I know of,” said the old woman, 14 un¬ 
less he had a wife before, when he was abroad in the 
wars; soldiers, indeed, are not very scrupulous about 
such matters.” 

“ And to whom, then, is he now married P” said 
Alice. 

“ She was a girl of this neighbourhood,” answered 


the woman; “and they have now been man and 
wife several years.” 

“ Two years, perhaps P” faltered Alice. 

“ Oh, longer than that,” replied the other; “ their 
youngest child runs about and speaks by this time.” 

(To be concluded in our next.) 


Vamttrt. 


Princely Liberality. —It is with much pleasure that 
we give insertion to the following account of the origin and 
ereotion of the Ragged School in Doughty-street, Lambeth: 
—A short time back the friends of a ragged school, who had 
fitted up oue of the arches of the South Western Railway, 
near Lambeth-walk, as a place of instruction for poor ragged 
children, applied to Mr. Beaufoy, an eminent distiller of 
South Lambeth, to subscribe towards a fund to erect a 
suitable edifice. Mr. Beaufoy so far complied with their 
request that, at his sole expense, he has erected, in Dougbty- 
street, Lambeth, at a cost of upwards of 3000/., a magnificent 
building, covering an area of 1230 square yards, calculated 
to afford ample room for the instruction of 1000 children. 

The Land of Liberty. —There is at present in New 
York a young man, who by dint of hard labour lias purchased 
his own freedom at the cost of 53 dollars 300 cents, and that 
of his mother at 50 dollars. He now appeals to the liberality 
and humanity of the people of the North to assist him in 
securing “a young and beautiful sister” from the New 
Orleans market, and save her from what may yet be, if she is 
not rescued, a condition worse than death. Amos Wade, 

“ her proprietor,” writes that “ she is a good girl, and I be- . 
lieve a virtuous girl. She is a member of a church, and is 
respected by the members of her church as a Christian. I 
have been offered 1000 dollars for her by traders, but if yonr 
object is to free her, I will reduce the price to 600 dollars.” 

English Trees of Liberty. —Our Parisian friends have 
lately displayed much indignation at the cutting down of a 
stunted withered tree, which, it appears, stood in the wqy, 
but which one of their orator* declared to be sanctified by 
the blood of the heroic men who fell in defence of the 
liberties of their conntry, and hallowed by the tears of those 
who had the misfortune to survive them.” We commend to 
the attention of onr Gallic neighbours the following account 
of the planting of some English “ trees of liberty,” which, 
we trust, will long continue green and flourishing, though 
ouwatered by the tear* or the blood of our patriots :—•’* Pre¬ 
viously to the departure of the Court from Windsor Castle 
to Buckingham Palace, a new avenue of trees was planted 
in the Home Park, leading from the royal residences to the 
terminus of the London and Windsor Railway, in Datchet- 
lane, which is situated just beyond the walls of the park. The 
first, or “-The Queen s tree,” was planted by lier Majesty, close 
to Datchet Lane; his Royal Highness Prince Albert planting 
the “ Prince’s Tree” opposite the Queen’s; and in a line 
with the Prince Consort’s, trees were also planted by the 
Princess Royal and Helena, and Prince Alfred. The trees 
planted by the Prince of Wales and the Princess Alice were 
in a line with her Majesty’s. Each of the Queen's distin¬ 
guished visitors at the period, and several of the royal 
suite, also planted one, until the required number had been 
completed.” 

A Stump Speech. —America, to occupy the Russian 
possessions, as well as those British colonies which the old 
thirteen colonies won from the French on the plains of 
Abraham—all rightfully ours to re-ocoupy. Faneuil Hall 
was the cradle of the republic, but whar, whar will be found 
timber enough for its coffin ? Scoop all the water from out 
the Atlantic Ocean, and its bed would not afford a grave 
sufficient for its corpse. And yet America is still in the 
gristle of boyhood. Europe—what is Europe? She is 
nowbar—-nothing—a circumstance—a cypher—a land abso¬ 
lutely ideal. We have faster steam boats, swifter locomo¬ 
tives, larger creeks, bigger plantations, better mill privileges, 
broader lakes, higher mountains, deeper cataracts, louder 
thunder, forkeder lightning, braver men, b&ssemmer wee-men, 
more money than England dar have.— Hetperos. 
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KENDAL CASTLE, WESTMORELAND. 


Kendal is a town of considerable importance in Westmore¬ 
land ; it is delightfully situated on the banks of the river 
Ken. After the Conquest, this tract of country was named 
the Barony of Kendal, and was awarded to Ivo, or John, 
brother to the Earl of Anjou. From him the barony 
descended to William Steward, who became governor of 
Lancaster Castle, and then passed through the noble houses 
of Bruce and Ross, until it was inherited by Sir William 
Parr, of Kendal, who was created a Knight of the Garter by 
J£dward the Fourth, for his meritorious services in the wars 
with France and Scotland. His grand-daughter, Catherine 
Parr, was born here, and became the last queen of Henry the 
Eighth. Sir William Parr, her brother, was in that reign 
created first Lord Parr of Kendal, and was raised to the 
dignity of Marquis of Northampton by Edward the Fourth. 

Of Kendal Castle, the once noble baronial seat of the 
above distinguished families, four ruinous towers and a 
portion of the outer walls only remain, silent mementos of 
the glories of the past, and the power of Time over all earthly 
greatness. 

A Lion Hunt at the Cape. —For this purpose it appears 
that a number of mounted Boers assembled at a given ren¬ 
dezvous, accompanied by their attendants, and with dogs for 
the purpose of tracking the game. The usual resort of the 
lion is amongst the long grass, or sedges, growing on the 
brink of a spring, or along some marshy hollow. This 
shallow covert he is soon made to quit on the approach of 
the “ jagers,” and he may next be seen lobbing up some open 
grassy ascent to the nearest clump of mimosas, or other 
bushes, into which the dogs are made to follow him. Mean¬ 
while, the main body of mounted sportsmen, after having 
detached scouts to the right and left to observe the enemy’s 
motions should he break covert in those directions, ride 
along the open ground on their well-trained little shooting 
galloways, halting about a hundred yards from the spot 
where the lion is now baited by the dogs. Here they dis¬ 
mount, and the horses being kept in a compact body, with 
their heads turned to the rear, are given in charge of the 
Hottentots. Maddened at length by the continued attacks 
of his yelping foes, the lion bounds forth with a roar from 
bis bushy shelter into the open space, whilst lashing at the 
same time his tawny flanks, he rushes towards the assembled 
group of hunters and horses; then, halting for a second, he 
crouches to the ground, with ears drawn back and eyes 
glaring with revenge, and gathers himself up to bound 
amongst his foes. This is the critioal moment generally 
chosen by the hunters to open their Are: a volley is poured 


into the still crouching animal, which, in most cases, disables 
him from making the intended spring. If not, the Boers 
seek immediate refuge behind the living rampart of horse¬ 
flesh, which is instantly stormed by their mighty foe, who, 
fixing himself on one of the horses, generally sacrifices, him 
to his rage; but, in so doing, is again exposed to the shots 
of such of the party as have kept their fire in reserve, and, 
as the Boers are all excellent marksmen, the lion seldom 
escapes.— Napier's Excursions in Southern Africa . . 

Honest Roguery.— A spice merchant of Constantinople, 
carrying a piece of fine cloth to a tailor, desired to have a 
cloak and tunic made of it, and inquired if there was enough. 
The artist having measured the stuff, declared it sufficient, 
and then requested to know the cost of it. “ Five sequins,” 
replied the customer, “ was the price; and, considering the 
quality, it is not at all dear.” The tailor paused a moment. 
“ I am but a beginner in trade,” said he to the spioe dealer, 
at length, “ and money is an object to me. Give me two 
sequins, and I will show you how you may save three in this 
affair.” “ I agree,” said the other; and the money was pro¬ 
duced and paid. “ It is well,” said the man of the needle:— 
“ I am a person of my word. This cloth has cost five 
sequins, and I have promised to save you three. Take it to 
some other tailor, and Allah direct you to one of more ex¬ 
perience ; for I have never made such a dress as you want; 
and if I attempt it, it will be spoiled.” This reminds us of 
an anecdote related of Sheridan, who went to a hair-dresser’s 
to order a wig. On being measured, the barber, who was a 
liberal soul, invited the orator to take some refreshment in 
an inner room. Here he regaled him with a bottle of port, 
and showed so much genuine hospitality, that Sheridan’s 
heart was touched. When they rose from the table, and 
were about separating, the latter, looking the barber full in 
the face, said, “ On reflection, I don’t intend that you shall 
make my wig!” Astonished, and with a blank visage, the 
other exclaimed, “ Good heavens! Mr. Sheridan, how can 1 
have displeased you ?” “ Why, look you,” said Sheridan, 
M you are an honest fellow; and I repeat it, you shan’t make 
the wig, for I never intended to pay for it. I'll go to another 
and leas worthy eon of the craft . ” 

A Shark Story. —While the bark Annabella, Mr. John 
Paterson, commander, was on her passage home from Tri¬ 
nidad to Clyde, on her last voyage, she was one day going 
through the water at the rate of about three knots an hour, 
with a light wind, when a shark was observed following the 
vessel. The shark hook was immediately called for, baited 
with a piece of pork, and thrown over the side, when the 
shark at once seized hold of it, and was hooked. As is 
usual in such cases a bowling hitch was passed round the 
body of the shark by the mate to secure it. While in the 
act of doing so, the mate, Mr. Dow, now commander of the 
same vessel, lost his balance, fell overboard, and caught hold 
of the back of the shark—thus both shark and man hung 
suspended by the rope. The master, seeing the imminent 
danger to which his mate was exposed, sprang overboard, 
taking hold of a rope in one hand, and grasping the mate by 
the other. At the moment, in the struggle, the shark got 
clear off the hook; but before it had time to turn itself on 
its back, as it is under the necessity of doing before it can 
seize its prey, the master and mate were both drawn on deck 
by those on board. When the mate reached the deck he was 
pale as death, and almost speechless. 

Education. — A science succinctly summed up in the 
profound exhortation of the American philosopher: “Rear 
up your lads like nails, and then they not only go through 
the world, but you may clench ’em on t’other side.” — 
Thomas Hood. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Anns-Emma will bear from us shortly. 

R. G.—See No. 15 of Tire Penny Illustrated News. 

J. V.’s hint will receive attention. 

J. M.—Under consideration. . , , 

Arthur M., Birmingham.—We cannot offer an opinion upon such 
a subject. ____ 
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LOVE’S LENTEN ENTERTAINMENTS. 

* E. LOVE has commenced 
I ] his usual Lenten entertain- 
§ ments at the Music Hall, 
f Store-street, and at Crosby 
Hall, having for a period 
^ of thirteen years past been 
^the only professor of the 
dvphonic art, whose feats 
I of illusion have amused the 
town, and become per¬ 
manently established. Mr. Love commences his 
entertainment with an historical and philosophical 
lecture on the “ Occult Powers of the Human 
Voice,” and illustrates his theory, which is both 
original and ingenious, with a variety of vocal ex¬ 
periments, deducing the phenomena of ventriloquy 
from the earliest periods of the exhibition, and 
givingmany curious anecdotes of their introduction 
and effects in modem times. In that portion of the 
entertainment which is purely for the purpose of 
popular amusement, Mr. Love introduces so great 
a variety of voices apparently in conference, and 
carries on a colloquy of many persons with such 
rapid diversity of tone and cadence, that it is diffi¬ 


cult for the auditor to persuade himself that there 
are not several confederated speakers, and that one 

S erson' could manage successfully - so complete an 
lusion. In addition to the curiosity of the effects, 
the dialogues and colloquies are full of humorous 
character. On the evening we last. visited the 
celebrated polyphonist, the pieces selected for the 
exhibition of his talents were, “ A Voyage to Ham¬ 
burgh,” and “ A Christmas Party of the Olden 
Time.” In the former piece, the characters selected 
from the miscellaneous group of deck and cabin 
passengers of the steamer, were of the most amusing 
description, and their colloquial peculiarities admi¬ 
rably hit off. In the latter piece, the trwisfonnations 
were most rapid and successful, and called forth, at 
each change, the cheers and hearty laughter ot the 
audience. The performer changed from a military 
officer to a serving lad, from the serving lad to a 
West India gentleman, from that personage into a 
fashionable and loquacious young lady—the young 
lady was transformed into an old lady, who in turn 
resolved herself into a servant, the servant mto an 
old gentleman, and finally, the old gentleman mto 
the talented and amusing lecturer himself. The 

curious powersof ventriloquism weremost excellently 

shown in a conversation between Mr. Love and an 
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imaginaiT person, who was supposed to be on the 
roof of the building. The deception was most per¬ 
fect, and the “ oral perspective of distance" (as the 
lecturer styled it) «nost clearly defined. 


INVENTIONS AND ORIGINS. 


CANDLES —* VS AST OF LIGHTS. 

It is impossible to say when candles were first used, 
but we may readily believe they are a very ancient 
invention. The Homans made use of little strips of 
cotton dipped in pitch or wax, afterwards they made 
candles of the papyrus, with a thick covering of 
bitumen. Bushes were also in favour amongst 
them, and, just as we do, they stripped off the outer 
rind, and then dipped them in some inflammable 
matter. 

Lights have been made use of by the Jews in 
their religious ceremonies, from the time that God 
gave to Moses the pattern of the seven-branched 
candlestick; but besides using them during their 
daily worship, the ancient Israelites observed what 
they termed the “ Beast of Lights." This feast 
was instituted by Judas Maccabeus, to celebrate 
their victory over the Assyrians, and the purification 
of their temple. It commenced on the 25th day of 
the month Cisleti, and was continued for eight days. 
Ancient historians have thus described it. 

“ At the earliest dawn of the 25th day of the 
month Cisleu, the feast of lights was solemnly 
ushered in by the sound of trumpets and the voices 
of many singers. The daily sacrifice was then 
offered up, the lamps were lighted, incense Was 
burned, and all other parts of the divine worship 
performed according to the law of Moses. Joy 
and gladness reigned throughout all Judea, during 
the eight days of the feast, and the houses as wefl 
as the temple and synagogues were magnificently 
ornamented and illuminated.” 

Some sects of the Jews still observe this cere¬ 
mony, by lighting a certain number of candles in 
their synagogues and in their houses. On the first 
day they light one, two on the second, and so on 
until the last day of the feast, when they bum 
eight. They account for this by saying, tnat on 
the first morning of the festival, some hundred 
years since, when the priest came to the temple to 
light the lamps on the great candlestick, he could 
find no holy oil to feed them with, until by some 
unseen agency a small sealed vessel was put into 
his hand, containing as much oil as he believed 
would serve for one day, but which continued to 
bum during eight days and nights. The death of 
Holofemes is also celebrated at this festival. 

But in no country in the world is the 11 feast of 
lights" celebrated with so much magnificenoe as in 
China. It is called there, the 11 feast of lanterns," 
and commences on the first night of the first full 
moon of the new year. The irihole empire is illu¬ 
minated from one extremity to the other, in all the 
various modes which imagination can suggest. The 
lanterns are usually made of horn, but so beautiftilly 
clear aa to appear like glass, ana have Within them 
moyjng figures of men and horses performing 
various feats. The moving principle in these is a 
horizontal wheel turned by the draft of air created 
by the heat of the lamp. The circular motion is 
communicated in various directions, by fine threads 
attached to the figures. 

The Chinese are doubtful as to what particular 


circumstance they should ascribe the origin of this 
feast. Some say that it is commemorative of the 
death of the beloved child of a mandarin, who 
having been accidentally drowned, her father and 
friends sought her day and night along the banks 
of the river into which she had fallen, until at 
length they discovered her by the ornaments on her 
dress reflecting the light of their lanterns. While 
others say that it owes its origin to the emperor 
Jouy-Tchien, who being weary of having his 
pleasures broken in upon by the continued suc¬ 
cession of day and night, built a magnificent palace 
impervious to the rays of the sun, wnich he caused 
to bo illuminated by an infinite number of lamps, 
and thus had light and darkness as it suited his 
wishes. 

After some years, the people revolted against this 
vicious and foolish emperor, and having forcibly 
entered his palace, set fire to it with the lanterns of 
which he had been so proud; and ever after ob¬ 
served the anniversary of that day as one of rejoicing 
and illumination. 


The Dog and the 8fiiLtisG. —The following anecdote 
of a dog, given in the Sportsman's Annual , i3 one of the 
most curious We have seen of the kind:—A gentleman of 
Suffolk being on an excursion with his friend, and having a 
Newfoundland dog of the party, he soon became the subject 
of conrersation; when the master, after a warm eulogium 
upon his perfeetions, assured his companion that he would, 
upon receiving the order, return, and fetch any article bo 
should leave behind, from any distanoe. To confirm' this 
assertion, a marked shilling was put under a large stone on 
the side of the road—being first shown to the dog. The 
gentlemen then rode for three miles, when the dog received 
bis signal from the master to return for the shilling he had 
seen put under the stone. The dog turned back, the gen¬ 
tlemen rode on and reached home, but, to their surprise And 
disappointment, the hitherto ftuthful messenger did not 
return daring the day. It afterwards appeared that he had 
gone to the place where the shilling was deposited, but the 
stone being too large for his strength to remove, he had 
stayed howling at the place, till two horsemen, riding by, and 
attracted by his seeming distress, stopped to look at him, 
when one of them alighting, removed the stone, and seeing 
the shilling, put it into his pocket, not at the time conceiving 
it to be tbe object of the dog*s search. The dog followed 
their horses for twenty miles, remained undisturbed in the 
room where they supped, followed the chambermaid into 
the bed-chamber, and secreted himself under one of the 
beds. The possessor of the shilling hnng his trousers upon 
a nail by the bedside; but when the travellers were both 
asleep, the dog took the trousers in hie mouth, and leaping 
out of the Window, which was left open oil account of the 
sultry heat, reached the house of his master at four o’clock 
in the morning, with the prize he had made free with; in 
the pocket of which were found a watch and money, that 
were returned upon being advertised, when the whole mys¬ 
tery was mutually unravelled, to the admiration of all the 
parties. 


Origi* of the Phrase “Brother Jonathan.” — 
General Washington placed great confidence in the good 
sense afid patriotism of Jonathan Trumbull, who at an early 
period of the American revolution, was governor of the state 
of Connecticut. In a certain emergency, when a measure 
of great Importance Wts tinder disoussion, Washington re¬ 
marked, 11 We must consult brother Jonathan on the 
subject/* Tbe result Of that consultation wa9 favourable; 
and these words of the commander-in-chief passed iuto a 
common phrase, applied indiscriminately by officers and men 
in all eases of difficulty which afterwards occurred during the 
war. Thus, from the constant use of the expression, “ We 
must Consult brother Jonathan,” which soon passed from the 
Orm f to the people at large, the Americans received from the 
English that appellation which has stuck os closely as their 
“ John Bull ” to them. 
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THE OLD MAN'S TALE ABOUT THE QUEER CLIENT. 

BY CHARLES DICKEXS, ESQ. 

“Ilf tbe Borough High Street, near Saint George’s 
Church, and on the same side of the way, stands, as most 
people know, the smallest of our debtors’ prisons—the 
Marsh&lsea. Although in later times it 1ms been a very 
different place from the sink of filth and dirt it once was, 
even its improved condition holds out but little temptation 
to the extravagant or consolation to the improvident. 

“Twenty years ago, that pavement was worn with the 
footsteps of a mother and child, who, day by day, so surely 
as the morning came, presented themselves at the prison 
gate; often after a night of restless misery and anxious 
thoughts, were they there, a full hour too soon, aud then the 
young mother turning meekly away, would lead the child to 
the old bridge, and raising him in her arms to show him the 
glistening water, tinted with the light of the morning’s sun, 
and stirring with all the bustling preparations for business 
and pleasure that the river presents at that eariy hour, en¬ 
deavour to interest his thoughts in the objects before him. 
But she would quickly set him down, and hiding her face in 
her shawl, give vent to the tears that blinded her, for no 
expression of interest or amusement lighted up his thin and 
sickly face. ******* 

“ The father and mother looked on upon this, and upon 
each other, with thoughts of agony they dared not breathe 
in words. The healthy, strong-made man* who eould have 
borne almost any fatigue of active exertion, was wasting 
beneath the close confinement and unhealthy atmosphere of 
a crowded prison. The slight and delicate woman was 
sinking beneath the combined effects of bodily and mental 
illness ; the child’s young heart was breaking. 

“ Winter came, and with it weeks of sold and heavy rain, 
The poor girl had removed to a wretohed apartment 010M to 
the spot of her husband’s imprisonment j and though the 
change had been rendered necessary by their Increasing 
poverty, she was happier now, for she was nearer him, For 
two months, she and her little companion watched the open* 
ing of the gate as usual. One day she failed to come, for 
the first time. Another morning arrived, and she came 
alone. The child was dead. 

“It was plain to those who looked upon the mother’s 
altered face, that death must soon close the scene of her 
adversity and trial. Her husband’s fellow-prisoners shrunk 
from obtruding on his grief and misery, and left to liimself 
alone the small room he had previously occupied in common 
with two companions. She shared it with him: and lingering 
on without pain, but without hope, her life ebbed slowly away. 

“ She had fainted one evening in her husband’s arms, and 
lie had borne her to the open window, to revive her with the 
air, when the light of the moon falling full upon her face, 
showed him a change upon her features, which made him 
stagger beneath her weight, like a helpless infant. 

444 Set me down, George,’ she said, faintly. He did so, 
and seating himself beside her, .covered his face with his 
hands, and burst into tears. 

44 4 It is very hard to leave you, George,’ she said; ‘but it’s 
God’s will, and you must bear it for my sake. Oh! how 1 
thank him for having taken our boy. He is happy aud in 
heaven now. What would he have done here without liis 
mother!’ 

441 You shall not die, Mary—you shall not die,’ said the 
husband, starting up. He paced hurriedly to and fro, strik¬ 
ing his head with liis clenched fists ; then resecting himself 
beside her, aud supporting her in his arms, added, more 
calmly, 4 Bouse yourself, my dear girl—pray, pray do. You 
will revive yet.’ 

“‘Never again, George—never again,’ said the dying 
woman. 4 Let them lay me by my poor boy now ; but 
promise me, that if ever you leave this dreadful place, and 
should grow rich, you will have us removed to some quiet 
country churchyard, a long, long way off—very far from 
here, where we can rest in peace. Dear George, promise 
me you will. 1 

441 1 do, 1 do,* said the man, throwing himself passionately 


on liis knees before her. ‘Speak to me,Mary, another word; 
one look—but one—’ 

“He eeased to speak; for the arm that clasped hit neck 
grew stiff and heavy. A deep sigh escaped from the wasted 
fqrra before him; the lips moved, and a smile played upon 
the face, but the lips were pallid, and the smilo faded into a 
rigid and ghastly Stare, He was alone in the world. 

“That night, in the silence aud desolation of his miserable 
room, the wretched man knelt down by the dead body of his 
wife, and called on God to witness a dreadful oath—that 
from that hour, he devoted himself to revenge her death and 
that of his child;—that from thenceforth to the last moment 
of his life, his whole energies should be directed to this one 
object; tlmt his revenge should be protraoted and terrible ; 
that his hatred should be nudyiug and unextinguiahable; 
and should hunt its object through the world. 

44 It was necessary that his wife’s body should be removed 
from the prison without delay. He received the communica¬ 
tion with perfect calmness, and acquiesced in its propriety. 
Nearly all the inmates of the prison had assembled to witness 
its removal; they fell back on either side when the widower 
appeared; he walked hurriedly forward, and stationed him¬ 
self, alone, in a little railed area, close to the lodge gate, 
from whence the crowd, with an instinctive feeling of delicacy, 
had retired, The rude coffin was borne slowly forward on 
men’s shoulders. A dead silence pervaded the throng, 
broken only by the audible lamentations of the women, and 
the shuffling steps of the bearers on the stone pavement. 
They reached the spot where the bereaved husband stood; 
aud stopped. He laid his hand upon the coffin, and mechani¬ 
cally adjusting the pall with which it was oovered, motioned 
them onwards. The turnkeys in the prison lobby took off 
their hats as it passed through, and in another moment the 
heavy gate closed behind it. He looked vacantly upon the 
crowd, apd fell heavily to the ground. 

44 Although fer many weeks ufter this, he was watched 
night and day, in the wildest ravings of fever, neither the 
eonsoiousuess of his loss, nor the recollection of the vow he 
had made, ever left him for a moment. Scenes changed 
before his eyes, place succeeded place, and event followed 
•vent, in all the hurry of delirium; but they were all con¬ 
nected in some way with the great object of his mind. 

M When the fever left him, and consciousness returned, 
he awoke to find himself rich and free; to hear that the 
parent who would have let him die in gaol— would! who 
had let those who were far dearer to him than his own ex¬ 
istence, die of want and the sickness of heart that medicine 
cannot cure—had been found, dead in his bed of down. He 
had all the heart to leave liis son a beggar, bnt proud even 
of bis health and strength, he had put off the act till it was 
too late, and now might gnash his teeth in the other world at 
the thought of the wealth his remissness had left him. Ho 
woke to this, aud he woke to more. To recollect the pur¬ 
pose for which he lived, and to remember that his enemy 
was his wife’s own father—the man who had cast him into 
prison, and who, when his daughter aud her child sued at 
his feet for mercy, had spurned them from hfe door. Oh, 
how he cursed the weakness that prevented him from being 
up, and active, in his scheme of vengeance ! 

“He eaused himself to be carried from the scene of his loss 
and misery, and conveyed to a quiet residence on the sea 
coast—notin the hope of recovering his peace of mind or 
happiness, for both were fled for ever; bnt to restore his 
prostrate energies, and meditate on his darling object. And 
here, some evil spirit east in life way the opportunity for his 
first, most horrible revenge. 

44 It was summer time; and wrapped in his gloomy 
thoughts, he would issue from his solitary lodgings early in 
the evening, and wandering along a narrow path beneath 
the cliffs to a wild aud lonely spot that had struck his fancy 
in his ramblings, seat himself on some fallen fragments of 
the rock, and burying his face iu his bauds, remain there 
for hours. * * * * 

44 He was seated here, one calm evening iu his old posi¬ 
tion now and then raising his head, to wateh the flight of a 
seagull, or curry his eye along the glorious crimson path, 
which eommeneing in the middle of the ocean, seemed to 
lead to its very verge, where the snn was setting, when the 
profound stillness of the spot was broken by a loud cry for 
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help; he listened, donbtfnl of his having heard aright, when 
the cry was repeated with even greater vehemence than 
before, and, starting to his feet, he hastened in the direction 
from whence it proceeded. 

“ The tale told itself at once: some scattered garments 
lay on the beach; a human head was just visible above the 
waves at a little distance from the shore; and an old man, 
wringing his hands in agony, was running to and fro, shriek¬ 
ing for assistance. The invalid, whose strength was now suffi¬ 
ciently restored, threw 
off his coat, and rushed 
towards the sea, with 
the intention of plung¬ 
ing in and dragging the 
drowning man ashore. 

‘“Hasten here, Sir, 
in God’s nnme ; help, 
help. Sir, for the love 
of Heaven. He is my 
son, Sir, my only sou,’ 
said the old man, fran¬ 
tically, as be advanced 
to meet him. 4 My 
only son, Sir, and he 
is dyiug before his 
father’s eyes.* 

44 At the first word 
the old man uttered, 
the stranger checked 
himself in his career, 
and, folding his arms, 
stood perfectly motiou- 
less.” 

44 4 Great God! ’ ex¬ 
claimed the old man, 
recoiling— ‘Heyling !’ 

44 The stranger 
smiled, and was silent. 

44 Heyling ! * said 
the old man, wildly 
—‘My boy, Heyling, 
my dear boy, look, 
look;’ and, gasping for 
breath, the miserable 
father pointed to the 
spot where the young 
man was struggling 
for life. 


44 4 Hark !* said the old man— 4 He cries once more. He 
is alive yet. Heyling, save him, save him.' 

44 The stranger smiled again, and remained immovable as a 
statue. 

44 4 1 have wronged you,’ shrieked the old man, falling on 
his knees, and clasping his hands together— 4 Be revenged; 
take my all, my life; cast me into the water at your feet, 
and, if human nature can repress a struggle, I will die, with¬ 
out Stirling band^or foot. Do it, Heyling, do it, but save roy 

boy, he is so young, 
Heyling, so young to 
die.’ 

44 4 Listen,’ said the 
stranger, grasping the 
old man fiercely by the 
wrist— 4 1 will have 
life for life, and here 
is one. My child 
died before his father’s 
eyes, a far more ago¬ 
nising and painful 
death than that young 
slanderer of his sister's 
worth is meeting while 
I speak. You laughed 
— laughed in your 
daughter’s face, where 
death had already set 
his hand — at our 
sufferings, then. What 
think you of them 
now ? See there, see 
there.’ 

44 As the stranger 
spoke, he pointed to 
the sea. A faint cry 
died away upon its sur¬ 
face : the last powerful 
struggle of the dying 
man agitated the 
rippling waves for a 
few seconds : and the 
spot where he had 
gone down into liis 
early grave was undis- 
tinguiahable from the 
surrounding water.*’ 
(To be continued.) 


American Ladies. —In a new work, just published, by 
Mrs. Houston, entitled, “Hesperos,” there are some stinging 
pieces oil American Life—many of them are equal to Mrs. 
Trollope’s sketches. The writer's own sex comes in 
for a large share of attention. The following is a good 
specimen:— 

44 At Cincinnati the reigning belle of the place came out in 
great force; and, 4 by way of enlivening an invalid, with 
whom, notwithstanding his age and infirmities, she was co¬ 
quetting in a most unmerciful mauner, she described with 
great gusto a ball which, on the previous evening, had been 
given by the elite of Cincinnati society. At this ball she 
had, by her own account, demonstrated great powers of en¬ 
durance. 4 You won’t realize it, I dare say, Mr. B- 

said this delicate young lady; 4 but I tell you, 1 danced the 
polka till I hadn't a dry thread about me .’ ‘Possible!* 
was the only remark made to this singular boast by the 
devoted listener, who, notwithstanding his evident adora¬ 
tion, was apparently beginning to sink under her amazing 
volubility. At last, and after many hopes expressed of 
meeting again soon, the visit rtss pulled a splendid and very 
bridal-looking veil over her face, and a pair of white gloves 
on her hands, and with a broad stare round the room, 
bounced out of it as noisily as she had entered.’ In a 
similar strain, we hear, ‘Exhibitions of conjugal attentions 
are not generally agreeable to lookers-on, and however 
much the principal actor* in the 4 comedy of the Honey¬ 
moon’ may, in the 4rst burst of matrimonial zeal, glory 
in the possession of a devoted heart, and in the bliss of 
reciprocal affection, the saloon *of a crowded steamer is not 
(at least in my opinion) the proper theatre for its display. j 


A bride iu America is quite a public spectacle, for im¬ 
mediately after the performance of the marriage ceremony 
(which, by the way, is very little of a ceremony after all), 
she comes forth into society in all her splendour; the richest 
ornaments which the cerbeille de mariage can boast, are 
heaped upon her person, and instead of retiring from ob¬ 
servation for a season, she remains 4 in town,’ and the day 
after she has become a wife, enters her 4 parlour’ in all her 
bravcric, to receive a perfect levee of friends and ac¬ 
quaintances, who, according to the rules of strict etiquette , 
pour in to offer their congratulations on the interesting 
occasion. With us, who, as a people, (I mean the female 
half of it,) are generally fated through life to see so much 
more of our husbands than falls to the lot of most American 
wives, I dare say that the suppression of honeymoon retire¬ 
ment would, on the whole, be a measure fraught with ex¬ 
cellent policy. I am convinced that married loves in 
England make most dangerous discoveries by dint of boring 
each other during their month of enforced seclusion; whereas 
they might, under more propitious and less trying circum¬ 
stances continue in their mutual and very desirable delusions 
for years to come. Still, with all its manifold disadvantages, 
I prefer our English plan to that adopted by the Americans. 
Talleyrand’s famous advice of 4 n'ayez pas de zele * would 
be very properly addressed to American brides and 
Benedicts, for who can deny that it is (to speak mildly) in 
very bod taste to display, for the edification of a crowd of 
indifferent spectators, feelings which ought to be sacred to 
one alone, and this, as it appears to me, merely for the sake 
of showing to the world how very fond married people can 
jbe of one another —for a fortnight ?" 
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POPE PIUS IX. 

Pope Pius IX. is named Giovanni 
Maria Mastai Ferretti; lie was the 
younger son of the Count Mastai 
Ferretti, and was born at Sinigaglia, 
a small city in the marshes of An¬ 
cona, in the Papal dominions, on the 
3rd of May, 179*2. 

In his childhood he was remark 
able for the sweetness and gentleness 
of his disposition ; during his boy¬ 
hood, he was steady, sedate, good 
tempered, and generous—the willing 
sharer of all he possessed with his 
fellow pupils. It was intended by 
his family that he should enter 
the army; and when about eighteen 
years of age he was sent to Rome, 
where Pius VII., the friend of hi^ 
family, took him into favour and 
probation for his service. About this 
time he was seized with epilepsy, 
which compelled him to abandon his 
intention of entering the military 
service; he, however, bore his dis 
appointment and his malady with 
resignation. Pius VII. afforded him 
his consolation, and promised to 
unite his prayers for nine days with 
those of Giovanni for the recovery 
of his health. From the expiration 
of that time his health improved, and 
lie never afterwards, it is said, ex¬ 
perienced a return of the dreadful 
malady with which he had . been 
afflicted. lie now resolved to enter 
the church, and, having received or¬ 
dination, he soon distinguished him¬ 
self in the pulpit, the assemblies of 
the clergy, and at scientific associa¬ 
tions. Wheh still young, he accom¬ 
panied M. Muzi, the Apostolic Vicar, 
to Chili, in South America, as audi¬ 
tor, but some serious differences, 
which after some time broke out 
between the Vicar Apostolical and 
the Chilian government, obliged the 
whole mission to leave that country. 

Mastai did not return to Rome until 
after the death of Pius VII. 

The new Pontiff, Leo XII., re¬ 
ceived him very graciously, and named 
him a Prelate and President of the 
Grand Hospital of St. Michael. 

In 1827 he was appointed to the 
new Archbishopric of Spoleto, over 
which he presided with great ability 
until the 17th of December, 183*2, 
when Gregory XVI., who had just 
succeeded Leo XII., transferred him 
to the more important see of Mola, 
where, by his wisdom and benevolence, he succeeded in gaining 
the love of all, and in establishing public tranquillity. 

On the 14th of December, 1840, the Archbishop of Mola 
was created Cardinal, and on the 16th day of June, 1840, he 
was elevated to the Papal chair. 

It is a singular fact that, so little did he expect his own 
elevation to the papal chair, that he was one of the three 
Cardinals appointed, after the third scrutiny, to open the 
voting papers. Thirty-three votes are the number required 
for the election, and on opening the thirty-fourth, which 
gave him the majority, his emotion was so great that he 
fainted and fell. His two colleagues raised him and bore 
him to his seat- For a long time he strenuously refused to 
accept the election. 

It will be remembered that his Holiness, after making a 
number of really useful changes, stopped short when the 
Romans demanded the separation of the political from the 


POPE PIUS IX. 

religious functions of the Papacy. He then gradually passed 
over to the party of retrogression, of which Rossi was the 
acknowledged head. The murder of that statesman—a 
crime universally reprobated by the popular party—was token 
by the Pope and his reactionary friends as evidence that 
his Holiness’s life was unsafe; a notion which nothing has 
occurred to justify. The ill-advised Pontiff consequently fled 
on the 13th Nov. from Rome, disguised as the footman of 
the Bavarian ambassador, to Gaeta, in the kingdom of Naples. 

In politics, his Holiness has shown himself to be a man 
of good intentions; but a reformer in name more than in 
reality. His liberalism was quite consistent with a main¬ 
tenance of all power in the hands of priests trained in 
Absolutism; his mildness and gentleness did not prevent 
him from keeping np the Inquisition; and his humanity and 
love for his subjects were not lesd curiously illustrated by 
his calling in foreigners to butcher them. 
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THE ALPINE SORCERESS. 

{Concludedfrom p. 175.' 


Alice was petrified with astonishment ; she knew 
not what to conclude from such assertions ; and her 
hostess, thinking that perhaps Rudolf had formed 
some connexion with tins handsome young girl when 
he was in foreign states, looked with increasing in¬ 
terest on tlio- poor sufferer; she therefore, in her 
turn, proposed many questions, of which Alice, in 
her confusion, scarcely observed the proper drift; 
but when she had in some degree recovered, bogged 
to know whether Rudolf now lived happily with nis 
wife P 

“On the contrary,” answered the old woman, 
“ people talk of them all over the country \ she is 
said to be so ill-natured and whimsical, that the 
ood voung man’s life will end in absolute martyr- 
om.’ ? 

A strange feeling of blended triumph and eom- 
passion gave Alice new strength ; but through the 
rest of the conversation, all that she heard only 
served to perplex her the more, though she had, 
alas! learned enough to crush every lingering hope 
that might have remained of future happiness. 

Before taking leave, it occurred to ner that she 
ought to ask some questions about Gertrude, the 
wife, as she said, of the rich hammermeister. 

“ How is this?” said the old woman j “ you seem 
to be well acquainted in our country.” 

“ My husband was often in Switzerland with his 
relations,” answered Alice; “ and from him X used 
to hear of the inhabitants in your neighbourhood. 
Tell me, then, how is the rich, flaunting wife of the 
wealthy ironsmith ?” 

“Lack-a-day!” replied the other, “ it must have 
been a great while since you heard of her, for she 
has long since been dead/’ 

“ Dead!” exclaimed Alice, with horror. “ How or 
where did she die P” 

” 4« to this Gertrude, of whom you speak,” an¬ 
swered her hostess, “ she was always a very strange 
young woman; and people Baid that she was devoted 
to those terrible arts for which we fhitliftil Christians 
know not even a name, But you understand me: 
One would not speak willingly of such matters, and 
besides, nothing was ever proved against her; so 
that jt would be very wrong to decide absolutely 
against one’s neighbour. It is enough to tell you, 
that for several years she was in the habit of going 
into the lake to bathe. It was said that she did this 
to preserve her beauty, and that the water was be¬ 
forehand enchanted by the many spells and exor¬ 
cisms that she pronounced over it. So, it happened, 
about two years ago, as people said, that she went 
out before sunrise, as was her wont, and the servant 
maid was to wait for her at some distance in the 
woods. But then we are told that she never ap¬ 
peared again j the servant became alarmed, and ran 
to look for her mistress, but she was absolutely gone. 
Her clothes were lying on the shore, but she herself 
could nowhere be discovered. Whether she was 
naturally drowned in the lake, or the Evil One (God 
protect us!) had overpowered her in the midst of 
these incantations, it is impossible to prove. The 
hammermeister made every possible search for her 
body, but in vain. It is not unlikely—for the lake 
has deop unexpected places—that the unhappy 
woman had fallen into one of these and been drawn 
down by a whirlpool; other conjectures have also 
their foundation j but, in short, she has never since 
that day been seen among us.” 


Alice shuddered in silence; she thought that in 
this dreadful fate of Gertrude she could read the 
just interposition of avenging Providence; and 
when she had recovered sonic appearance of com¬ 
posure, and thanked the old woman for her courtesy, 
she proceeded on her last painful stage to that home 
at which she had hoped to find perfect happiness, 
but where she must now appear in disguise, and 
perhaps could remain but a few moments before 
leaving it for ever; still, however, she must once 
more behold her husband and her child, though jt 
were for the last time in this world. The way was 
yet long, her strength was exhausted, ana she 
walked Sowly and laboriously. At length, she saw 
her own beloved dwelling-place: she had turned 
the corner of the thicket—the rivulet, on whoso 
banks she had so often sat with Rudolf, saluted her 
with its accustomed murmur—the farm-yard, the 
garden, and trees, were all as she had left tbem; 
and on drawing near to the door, she heard from 
within the plaintive accents of a child’s voice— 
perhaps her own child. On entering the court, she 
observed there a female figure, employed on some 
household work at the fountain, but was bending 
down over her labour, and Alice could not see her 
features ; so she glided onward to tho half opened 
door, looked in, and, good heaven! there sat 
Rudolf, her own dear husband, but leaning his 
head thoughtfully on his hand, looking very pale 
and disconsolate. All reflection and cannon forsook 
her at this sight, and with a loud exclamation of 
blending sorrow and delight, she flew into his arms. 
But Rudolf angrily forced himself from her embrace. 

“What means "all this?” said he; “why these 
foolish pretences, and why have you dressed yourself 
out so absurdly P” 

Alice felt as if she had been struck by a thunder¬ 
bolt. This reception, at onoe so’ cold, and yet so 
natural, as if ho perfectly well knew to whom he 
was addressing himself, confounded her more than 
aught that she had yet encountered, so that she 
could do nothing but wring her handB, and look up 
to him imploringly. 

Her husband, however, took no other notice of 
her than by exclaiming, “ Pshaw! let us have no 
more of this mummeryand turned away in wrath 
towards the window. 

“ Alas! Rudolf,” said she; “ have you no better 
words for me than these, alter two yean of such 
unhappy separation P” 

“Two years of separation, forsooth,” answered 
he; 44 hali-an-hour ago you went out to the fountain 
in the court, and now you come back in a strange 
dress. To say the truth, Alice, your conduct all 
this morning "has been by no means in keeping 
with this fine scene; and, in short—but I shall not 
vex myself more about the matter. Away with you 
to your task, for here you have no business at this 
hour.” 

“Oh, Rudolf! Rudolf!” answered Alice; “what 
monstrous deception must have been practised 
against you. It is now two long years and three 
months since I had the happiness of seeing you; 
never since the fatal Walpurgis night.” 

44 Darestthou yet speak of that time,” replied he; 
44 from that night, as thou well knowest, thou hast 
been changed, and I have been a miserable, injured 
husband.” 

44 It was not I, it was not I,” cried Alice, with 
increasing animation and courage. “No, Rudolf, 
I have never done aught to vex you; and moreover, 
I was far, far from hence. Alas! have you then 
quite forgotten your one# dear Alice P 6 With 
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these words she stretched but her arms towards 
him. 

The tears that now flowed from her eyes, her 
tone of voice, and whole expression of countenance, 
moved him to the very heart. “ Good God 1” cried 
he; “it seems at this moment as if old times were 
indeed revived. Alice, is it possible; and do you 
indeed still love me ?” 

At that moment the door opened, and behold her 
second self^another Alice, in person the same, 
only different in dress, stepped into the room. 

“ The Saints defend us V* cried Rudolf. “ Hare 
X then two wives P” 

But Alice, who had cherished her own suspicions, 
shrieked aloud, ran to a large tub of water, that 
stood in the doorway, and having made the sign of 
the cross, sprinkled some drops on the mysterious 
apparition; whereupon the latter, who had seemed 
mutually terrified, started aside, rushed with a 
horrid scream out at the door, and in her flight, 
both Rudolf and Alice thought they recognised the 
form and features of Gertrude. 

She had vanished. The husband and wife looked 
at each other trembling and astonished; yet in 
Alice’s heart, that had Been so long wounded and 
depressed, tranquillity was soon renewed. And 
Rudolf, too, began to understand the vile illusions 
by which Ins life had been rendered so wretched. 
With rapture he flew to embrace his beloved wife. 
“ Can it then be true,” said he $ “ am I so blest 
once more to fold in my arms my own good, faithful, 
and beautiful Alice P” 

She was now weeping for joy, so that she could 
not answer. And Rudolf, too, was quite over¬ 
powered by his conflicting emotions. 

At length was reve/dea, to his astonishment and 
horror, the whole story of Alice’s unfortunate inter* 
course with Gertrude—her violent abduotion at 
midnight—the witches’ dance on the Blocksberg— 
and her abode in the schoolmaster's house. Every 
word that she uttered served more and more to 
convince him that there never had been in his wife’s 
character even the least shade of change; and that 
the passionate wayward being, who had embittered 
his life for the last two years, had only been some ma¬ 
licious and disguised evil spirit. Then, too, he began 
his narrative—how, two years ago, he had come home 
after that frightful Walpurgis night, found his wife 
engaged in her household occupations, and his house 
in the best order; so that no suspicion could pos¬ 
sibly have arisen in his mind. Soon after, however, 
the supposed Alice’s character seemed completely 
chAhgea; in place of her wonted mildness and 
humility, there was evident a haughty impatience, 
which could not bear with the least contradiction, 
nor allow to any one in the house the slightest 
indulgence. From daybreak to nightfall, the scold¬ 
ing and quarrelling were incessant; even her 
affection for him* though more vehement than ever, 
had yet assumed a new character, by which he was 
exceedingly disconcerted. Nor would it ever have 
been in his power to clear up these mysteries 
had not the talkative propensities of an old woman 
servant led her to disclose that her mistress had 
gone out secretly on Walpurgis night with the 
wife of the rich hammcrmeistcr, and that she did 
not return till next morning, then gliding in at the 
back door of the garden, and stealing quietly into 
her chamber. From that hour, aaded the old 
woman, her temper has been so muoh changed 
that I have never been able for one day to satisfy 
her by my services. 


Rudolf was horrorstruck by the suspicions which 
now crowded on his mind; and when lie sat gazing 
on those features, that reminded him of happy 
days now for ever passed, his conflicts were almost 
insupportable. At length he came to the resolution 
of calling her to account regarding her excursion on 
Walpurgis night; and the manner in Which she 
answered his inquiries proved but too plainly that 
his suspicions had been well founded. After that 
conversation all appearances of love and at tachment 
between this most unhappy couple had quite 
vanished. Alice seemed to live for no other pur¬ 
pose but to torment her .husband j and if there 
were any sign of returning .affection, it was ex¬ 
pressed by the most furious jealousy. Her conduct 
towards tne children was equally unaccountable and 
capricious. The elder, though amiable and en¬ 
gaging, she always hated, and persecuted; the 
younger, who— 

“You hard another child, thenP” cried Alice, 
when Rudolf came to that port of his narrative. 
“ Yes, I know it.” A feeling of strange perplexity 
came over her, and she looked wildly through the 
room. 

“ Yonder it lies, in the cradle, 0 said her husband. 

Alice ran to it, but the cradle was empty, for the 
child had vanished unnoticed by them at the same 
moment with its mother. More than ever astonished, 
they gazed silently on each other; but now the 
elder boy, holding by his nurse’s hand,"came into 
the room. Alice rushed forward, and clasped her 
own dear child in her arms with rapture, and with 
gratitude to Heaven for that infinite mercy, which 
had thus restored to her all she held dear in this 


world. 

For the future, Rudolfs worldly fortune became 
more prosperous than it had ever been. The 
sufferings of their past years afforded them an 
inexhaustible subject for conversation and pious 
reflections. It should be told, also, that, a few 
days after Alice returned, some fishermen found 
the long-sought-fbr remains of the hammermeister’s 
wife in the lake, and brought them to her husband. 
Report said that they were much astonished to 
perceive that the body, after an interval of more 
than two years, seemed as fresh and unchanged as 
if the accident of her death had happened only 
yesterday. The widower, according to use and 
wont, made a magnificent funeral; and it was said 
that he was rather rejoiced to find by this unques¬ 
tionable proof that she was really dead, and could 
never return to his house again. 


Putting it Another Way. —“Ah! Mr. Simpkins, we 
have not chairs for our eompauy,” said a gay wife to her 
frugal husband. “ Plenty of chairs, ducky, but a little too 
much company,” replied Mr. Simpkins, with a knowing 
wink. 

Jumping at a Conclusion.— “ Shall we take a ’bus at 
Charing Cross ?” said a young Cockney, who was showing 
the wonders of the Metropolis to his country cousin. “ O 
dear, no!” said the alarmed maiden, “ I could not allow 
such a thing in a public thoroughfare!” 

Naomi, the daughter of Enoch, was (they say) 580 years 
old when she married. Why, then, should spinsters of 
fifty despair ? 

There is a thread in our thoughts, os there is a pulse in 
our hearts He who can hold tho one, knows how to think; 
and he who can move the other, knows how to feel. 

Annual flowering plants resemble whalet, as they com# up 
to blow. 

Why is a weather-cock like ambitioh ?—Because it is a 
vain and glittering thing to aspire—(a spire.) 
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THE DEVIL'S BRIDGE. 


Pont Y Monach (the Monk’s Bridge), or, as it is 
vulgarly called, the Devil's Bridge, is situated in Cardigan¬ 
shire, South Wales. It consists of a single arch, between 
twenty and thirty feet span, thrown over a smaller arch, 
which crosses an immense chasm. 

It is affirmed that the lower arch was constructed by the 
monks of Strata Florida Abbey, about the year 1080. 
In those days of superstition, the people deeming it a work 
of supernatural ability, gave it the strange name by which it 
is now generally known. 

The upper arch was built in the year 1753, and the iron 
balustrades were added by Mr. W. Johnes in 1813. The 
whole scene being entirely enveloped in wood, the extra¬ 
ordinary depth is not often noticed, many a traveller having 
passed over the Devil’s Bridge without distinguishing its 
character from an ordinary road. 

In order to view the romantic scenery with effect, the 
visitor should first cross the bridge, should then descend to 
the bottom of the aperture, through which the waters of the 
Monach drive a continual furious passage. The effect from 
this point is picturesque, and the narrowness of the cleft, 
darkened by its artificial roof, adds to the solemn gloom of 
the abyss. The total height from the bridge to the level of 
the stream iff nearly 500 feet. The height of the various 
falls of water is as follows:—First fall, eighteen feet; 
second fall, sixty; third fall, twenty; and fourth fall, or 
grand cataract, 110; from the bridge to the water, 104; 
making altogether 322 feet. 


Negbo Eloquence. —A “dandy black.” stepped into a 
provision shop in Boston recently, to buy some potatoes; 
before purchasing, he gave the following truly eloquent 
description of its nature:—“ De tater is inevitably bad or 
inwerably good. Dere is no mediocrity in de combination of 
de tater. De exterior, may,, indeed, uppear remarkably ex¬ 
emplary and butesome, while de interior is totally negative; 
but, sir, if you wends the articles 'pon your own recom- 
wendations, knowing you to be a man of probability in all 
your translations, why, sir, widout further circumlocutions I 
take a bushell.” 

A Bubal Patbon of Paint.— A farmer being told that 
the price of an Italian landscape he admired was fifty guineas, 
was astonished, and asked the artist if that sort of paint was 
“ particularly dear; for (said he) I’ve painted all my front 
palings for fifty shfBings.’' 

Borrowed thoughts, like borrowed money, only reveal the 
poverty that compelled the loan. 


DOMESTIC AND USEFUL. 


.Cold Cream.— This'is a strange mixture of water with 
unctuous matter, invented nearly 2000 years ago, by Galer, 
one of the most distinguished physicians of ancient times. 
It has been in general use since that remote period as a 
cosmetic for the skin, in order to render it smooth, and heal 
any little abrasion, or chapping, from‘east-winds, Ac. The 
following is a good form to prepare it, and we trust within 
the skill of most of our readers. Take half an ounce of 
white wax, half an ounce of spermaceti, and three ounces of 
almond oil; put these into a basin, which place into hot 
water till melted; then gradually add three ounces of either 
rose water, elder water, or orange flower water, stirring all 
the while with a fork or small whisk. Any perfume may be 
also put in; but, medicinally, it is better without. When 
cold, it is fit for use. 

Bread and Butter Pudding. —Butter & tart-dish well, 
and sprinkle some currants all round it; then lay in a few 
slices of bread and butter; boil one pint of milk; pour it on 
two eggs well whipped, and then on the bread and butter; 
bake it in a hot oven for half an hour.—M. Soyer. 

Cure for Warts. —Take a stem of the elderberry, and 
press the jnice out of it on to the wart, gently rubbing it 
after. Repeat this about three times a day. About the 
second day it will begin to itch; and in about a week it will 
have disappeared, without any apparent knowledge when or 
how. 

To Drive away Bats. —Get a paper bag full of human 
hair from & barber’s shop, and stuff the rat holes with it: 
they will never appear there again. 

Smoky Chimneys. — A correspondent of the Builder 
says,—“ I have built many chimneys in all possible situa¬ 
tions, and have found one simple plan everywhere succeed, 
the secret being only to construct the throat of the chimney, 
or that part of it just above the fire-place, so small that a 
man or boy can scarcely pass through. Immediately above 
this, the chimney shaft should be enlarged to double its 
width, like a purse, to the extent of about two feet in height, 
and then dimiuisli again to its usual proportions. No 
chimney that I ever constructed thus, smoked.” 

Tapioca Pudding. —Boil one pint of milk, with a piece 
of lemon peel and a little cinnamon; then add two ounces 
of tapioca; reduce to half; add two eggs, and one ounce of 
butter; pour these into a buttered mould, and steam half an 
hour.—M. Soyer. 


A Common Case Still. — “I never knew any man,” 
says an old author, “ who could not bear another’s mis¬ 
fortunes perfectly like a Christian which reminds ns of the 
old lady who thought every calamity that happened to her 
friends * judgment. 

The silk line, as spun by the worm, is about the 500th 
part of an inch thick; but a spider’s line is perhaps, six 
times finer, or only the 3000th part of an inch in diameter; 
insomuch that a single pound of this attenuated substance 
might be sufficient to encompass our globe. 

In the year 1848, eight millions, one thousand, four 
hundred and forty-nine pounds, one shilling, and fourpence 
were spent by the people of this kingdom in tobacco. If 
the tobacco had been worked into pigtail half an inch thick 
it would have formed a line 00,470 miles long—long enough 
to go nearly four times round the world. 

The regard we show economy is like that we show an old 
relative, who is to leave us something at last. 

Philosophy becomes poetry, and science imagination, in 
the enthusiasm of genius. 

Do what you have to do just now, and leave it not for to¬ 
morrow. 

God hath often a great share in a little house, and but a 
little share in a great one. 


NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Subscbibbr, Glasgow.—Declined, with thanks. 

M. M. W., Bath.—Write to the Publisher of the Morning Chronicle . 
A. Z.—Purchase Bell's “ Anatomy of Expression," 


Printed and Published by William Strange, 
SI, Paternoster Bow. 
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THK LORD MAYOR’S BANQUET AT THE EGYPTIAN HALL, MANSION HOUSE. 
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THE LORD MAYORS BANQUET TO THE MAGIS¬ 
TRATES OF THE CORPORATE TOWNS OF 
THE KINGDOM. 

This Banquet took place in the Egyptian HaII. It was, 
perhaps, not only the noblest, but, from the ability shown in I 
ornamenting it for the display of civic hospitality to the pro¬ 
moters of the Exhibition of 1851, it seemed the most appro¬ 
priate apartment in the world for the purpose. 


On the series of Corinthian columns ranging along each 
side of the Hall, were suspended shields of the arms of the 
several counties, cities, and towns of the kingdom, inter¬ 
mingled with trophies formed of the' chief articles of produce 
I for which the several localities are celebrated, and the imple¬ 
ments used in the districts. In the spaces between the 
columns were suspended banners and streamers of various 
colours, with the arms of the Aldermen of London. Other 
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S ortions of the Hall were also richly decorated with armorial j 
evioes. I 

In the great window at either end of the Hall were intro- , 
duced some pictorial desigus and scenic representations iu 
allusion to the forthcoming Exhibition. At the eastern end* j 
where the principal table was placed, the upper portion of the 
window was filled in with two colossal figures, representing 
Peace and Plenty encircling, all Immense globe of the world 
with a Wr£Atii of Jadfrel ; attd beneath this grutip fas A large 
picture re|hresentihg the port oi Lohdon, with ships arrived 
from etfery quarter of the eftttli, disembarking the produce Of 
the various countries. The western Window, meihg the Ldril 
Mayor's table, Was decorated in corresponding Style, ih the 
upper part, with a colossal allegorical figure of Britannia, 
holding in her hand a ground plan of a building for the ap¬ 
proaching grand Exhibition. Four angels surrounded Bri¬ 
tannia, and trumpeted forth to the various parts of the world 
that 9lie was willing to receive the works of art and manufac¬ 
tures of all nations, aud to reward the most meritorious. 
Beneath those figures was a large picture of an elevation of 
a portion of the building, with one of its eight grand porti¬ 
coes. On the outer walls were subjects painted in fresco or 
encaustic, and, surmounting the whole, w|tt scefi an immense 
dome or sphere (emblematical of the universality of the in¬ 
tended Exhibition), surrounded by groups bf statues. The 
plan and design excited very general attention and remark, 
and, though only an ideal one, became a Vety attractive ob¬ 
ject, and was universally admitted to possess many features 
of nobleness and grandeur, combined with appropriateness 
of detail and convenience of arrangement, which entitled it 
to mnoh more than a passing glance. 


THE SHORT ROUTE TO AUSTRALIA. ! 

Thb greatest difficulty in the way of extensive emigration to 
Australia—the long distance from England and the length of 
time required to traverse it—has been greatly diminished by 
the adoption of a new course for sailing ships bound for that 
colony. The emigrant ship Constance, commanded by Capt. 
Godfrey, having made her departure front England on tne 
20th of August, arrived at Adelaide on the 5th of November, 
accomplishing the passage in the unprecedetitJy short time of 
seventy-seven days, one month less than the voyage occupies 
by the route previously taken. THi9 advantage is the result 
of a scientific discovery, which has now been tested, and 
is open to all navigators. The mariner, ever accustomed to 
traverse the ocean by the aid of plane charts for all practical 
purposes, disregards the globular form of the earth; if such a 
route appears the shorter on his chart he cannot conceive any 
other to possess that advantage. 

NOW, the earth being a globe, in order to describe its sur¬ 
face on a plane requires a distortion of surface. The regions 
towards the poles are distended in order to accomplish this 
object, and, m consequence of this distortion, the most direct 
lines on the earth’s snrfkee are represented as curves, and 
curves are represented Its straight lines. The change of ap¬ 
pearance of these two lines is surprising} on the chart the old 
track appeafs the shorter, on the globe the new route is shown 
to have this Advantage. 

This voyage has been conducted on the principles which 
Mr. TOWSon, of Devonport, in a work entitled “Tables to 
Facilitate the Practice of Great Circle Sail inn,” published by 
order of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty about 
eighteen months since, has denominated Composite Great 
Circle Sailing, and is applicable to voyages, in conducting 
which Great Circle Sailing is not available; ft will be at once 
perceived, hy referring to the globe, that the direct track 
passes across the eofith pole, and the Great Circle track leads 
to latitudes loo high for navigation. Under such circum¬ 
stances the best the mariner efth do Is to trace the shortest 
track which is compatible with a favourable latitude. Capt. 
Godfrey, on his former voyage, determined by experience that 
the most favourable parallel, as a maximum latitude, is Oty®, 
since, in higher latitudes, the wind is not so strong as the 
mariner requires. 

This route to Australia does not differ from the usual route 
until the vessel reaches tlie latitude 24° south. Having 
cleared the trade winds the course is sliaped on the arc of a 
great circle, varying by compass according as the latitude of 
the riilp varies, until she has sailed 68° of longitude nearer 
her destination, making this port of the voyage about 8,480 
miles. She then runs due east, on the parallel 50, about 72° 
40* of longitude, being about 4,360 miles, and then leaves 
that parallel, by the route of a great circle, for her destination. 
This last part of he* voyage is 1,865 miles and about 48° 


longitude, making, altogether, from the commencement of 
the composite track, 8,145 miles, whereas the same voy age by 
the Cape, and thence to Adelaide, by Mercator’s sailing, is 
9,080 miles, making a saving of distance of 935 miles, besides 
au equal saving of time from the uniform favourable winds that 
blow in these latitudes. 

Besides the great benefit to be afforded to the colonists and 
to labouring emigrants by this diminution of the period occu¬ 
pied by me VoyAge; Hef Majesty’s Government have deter¬ 
mined to establish a System of steam communication With 
Australia. To effect this the Lords Commissioners of the 
Admiralty have issued advertisements inviting public tenders 
from persons willing to carry out such communication, pre¬ 
scribing no particular mode for effecting it, but leaving it 
optional to parties tendering to submit any particular plan 
or route they might think proper. The latitude thus allowed 
has opened a discussion of remarkable interest and extent. 
One half the globe has to be circumnavigated, and the ques¬ 
tion is, what direction this course should take, whether ships 
leaving England should sail east or sail west. Involved m 
this inquiry are,first, the actual distance between the several 
dependencies of the British empire; secondly, the character 
of the countries to be traversed or connected by the varions 
routes; aud, thirdly, the general capabilities of steam ships, 
os hitherto ascertained. The eastern route to Australia may 
either follow the old track, round the Cape of Good Hope, or 
the new passage by ih* Mediterranean aud Red Seas; the 
1 western strikes across the Atlantic aud South Pacific Oceans, 
j through ffie Isthmus of Pauama. Thus the competing 
routes may be respectively described as via Panama, via the 
Cape, or via Sue* and Singapore. The advantages of each 
we Will proceed to consider. 

Tne distance from London to Sydney by the firtt of these 
routes is 12,902 miles; by the second, 12,870 mileA; and by 
the third, either 11,710 or 13,288 miles, according as the 
Eastern or Western passage is takeri flora Port Essington 
round the coast of Australia. The Shortest Of these lines 
would, of course, be the most eligible, other things being 
eaual; but, in point of fact, there are so many considerations 
which take precedence of simple mileage, that the distances 
may be almost reckoned as equal. The chief of these consi¬ 
derations is the capacities of a steamer for carrying fuel- 
capacities, of course, very limited; for in proportion to tit© 
tonnage and stowage of the vessel niust be the power Of he* 
engines and the daily consumption of coal. Speaking ifi 
round numbers, we may say, perhaps, that 8,000 miles is ai 
long a stage as a paddle-wheel steamer can be expected to 
accomplish with certainty and regularity. In a line of steam 
communication, therefore, it is necessary to have coaling har¬ 
bours at intervals of nbt less than, say, 8,000 miles. Oar 
ships make the run of the Atlantic readily enough (2,600 
miles); but this may be taken as the maximum performance 
on which it is qnite safe to ealeolate. This limitation of the 
powers of steam ships shuts out the route via the Gape of 
Good Hope from the competition, and confides it to the 
routes in connection with the East and West Indies. The 
Panama route is divided into two distinct parts—that across 
the Atlantic, from Loudop to ChOgres, which is already ac¬ 
complished by our West Indian steamers, and that across the 
Pacific, from Panama to Sydney, which has never yet been 
tried, and when we come to examine its practicability we find 
serious obstacles, of the character we have been describing. 
The whole distance from Panama to Sydney is not less thin 
7,800 miles long—a distance, to say the least, which woultt 
throw great uncertainty on the voyage. Again, the countries 
to be connected by the line, as with the Cape route, offer no 
conspicuous advantages, fbr there neither is, nor ift likely to 
be, any commercial intercourse between Australia kftd the 
Western coast of America, so that Sydney Wonld, by thfi line, 
be simply connected with London, and nothfng more; Row, 
the natural relations of the Australian Colonies are With India 
And the Archipelago, and it is this consideration which glires 
the chief superiority to the route by Stick nnd Singrtpofe, for 
this Will connect Sydney not only with Lortdou, but with Ba¬ 
tavia, Colombo, Bombay, and Aden. It was with a view to 
this natural intercourse between India and Australia that the 
survey of the Torres’ Straits lias been prosecuted with so 
much zeal. In point of fact, our steam communication by 
this route has actually advanced within about 2,000 miles of 
Australia, Port Essington being only 1,600 miles run from 
Batavia* and Batavia being only 480 from Singapore. For 
postal communication this line has the additional advantage 
of the passage through France, which will be considerably in¬ 
creased upon tbo completion of the railroad between Mar¬ 
seilles and Paris. The same ^difference will be still farther 
augmented by a distance equivalent to the entire period now 
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occupied in the transmission of the mails from London to 
Marseilles, when the projected line of electric communica¬ 
tion between these two points is effected. For the most diffi¬ 
cult part of this great undertaking, the passage of the Chanuel, 
the wires are now in process of manufacture, and the highest 
engineering authorities assert that the success of the opera¬ 
tion is beyond doubt, thus making the actual commencement 
of the route the point at which iustantaneous communication 
with London extends—viz., Marseilles. We may confidently 
rely upon the determination of the Government, in their se¬ 
lection of the route, being influenced entirely by considera¬ 
tions of the general welfare of the colonies ti*® mother 
country. 


THE ARTIST'S RETURN- 

On a fine day October, in tl»e year H08> orpwd* of the 
idlers of Nuremberg congregate^ before the Hotel de 
and busily occupied themselvee ill * bug© bill, 

which ran thus:— 

“ Joseph Purer, goldsmith, acquaints Id* follow-Pitiaens 
that a general sale pf *11 his goods, comprising many curious 
works of art, WMt lake place in the evening. The sal© to 
commence at four o'clock.” 

“ What! ” exclajnjeA a gentleman who was passing, ‘f Tbp 
rich goldsmith, Durer, selling off his wondrous prodqpRons { 
By what fatality is he reduced to that hsffl p*|fejpity 

“Perhaps you are not aware, sir,” said one of the by¬ 
standers, “ that Joseph Durer has made very great sacrifices 
to uphold the house of his sou-in-law, a merchant of Lubeck. 
He has just fled, leaving debts to a very large amount; and 
it is to repair this disaster—to preserve the honour of his 
children—to keep their name untarnished—that this good 
old man parts with bis envied works, which have been the 
pride and joy of his old years; chef-ct(euvren, the long posses¬ 
sion of which are in some way identified with his life. His 
noble conduct, notwithstanding a slight shade in his life, has 
excited the sympathy and praise of the inhabitants of Nurem¬ 
berg. But why should a grievous recollection mix itself with 
the general encomiums, and trouble the marks of unauimous 
sympathy?’* 

“ May I ” said the gentleman, who appeared deeply moved, 
“ may I, sir, request an explanation of your last words?” 

“ Willingly, sir. You must know that Joseph Durer had 
three sons and a daughter. On the marriage of hi9 daughter 
to the merchant for wnom he is now making this sacrifice, 
he presented her with a very large dowry. His two eldest 
sons—thanks to the influence of gold—were placed, one in a 
situation under the government of Bavaria, the other with 
the Grand Duke of Weimar. They were highly successful, 
but in their advance in life they changed their name for the 
pompous titles of Count and Baron, and very soon afterwards 
forgot the home of their youth and their poor old father.” 

“ What became of the third son ?” 

“Albert—poor fellow. Well, Albert had a great desire to 
be an artist. His father objected; told him he hod made his 
mind up on his being a goldsmith, and that if he refused he 
must leave his house, as ne would no longer provide for him.” 

“ And what took place ? ” demanded the stranger. 

“ It happened that one fine day when poor Albert was 
asked for, he was nowhere to be found. Siuce then nothing 
has been heard of him. Whether he is dead or living, or 
what has become of him, I cannot tell.” 

Four o’clock struck. The sale commenced. Silver spoons, 
plates, and nrns were first sold, during which time the gold¬ 
smith stood calm and collected; but when several large silver 
dishes which represented, in relief, subjects of the Old Testa¬ 
ment were put up, he became agitated. The voice of the 
auctioneer, when extolling his chcf-d’ceuvrc , that which had 
gained him so much reputation, caused him to start: he 
pressed forward, and like a mother watching the pallid 
countenance of her sick child, a tear forced its way down his 
furrowed cheek9. 

The auctioneer vociferated, “ Six statues, silver, with gold 
mountings, after the antique.” 

“ Three hundred pounds,” said one. 

“ Five hundred,” said another. 

“ One thousand,” said the first bidder. 

Astonishment was expressed in each countenance. The 
old goldsmith could scarcely draw his breath; his cheeks 
became white, and a convulsive emotion ran through his 
frame. Notwithstanding, be still kept liis place near the 
auctioneer. 

When all was sold, the old man looked about him iu an air 
mingled with amazement and terror. The terrible moment 


was approaching. It was, as is, the custom in Germany, 
when tne auctioneer called the purchaser to make arrange¬ 
ments for taking away that which he had bought, to take 
away the household goods (of the poor old man, which con¬ 
stituted, to to speak, his second existence. 

“ Let the purchasers come forward,” said the aqctioneer. 

A young man about the age of twenty-six appeared. His 
countenance was remarkable for its mild expression, while a 
shade of melancholy softened his bright blue eyes. He was 
well dressed, and in the Spanish fashion; a cape, embroidered 
with gold and silver, was gracefully thrown over hia shoulders. 
Round his neck was a massive gold chain, stilted to which 
was a portrait of the Emperor Maximilian 

“There is the amount for all, as J am onto purchaser” 
* ft »4 HIP young man with emotion. f< Sep that Itlfl Oftrrect” 

After the auctioneer had ppppted the money, and found it 
W* ed the gentlemen hjs name, that ne might place 
It on his books. 

During this time, the old msn, seated in a comer, waited 
silent ana hopeless, for the purchaser to give the word for the 
removal of lus precious reljps. 

“ Write,” said the young man with a faltering voice— 
“ write—Albert Durer/ P 

4t that net*!© the p|4 man, 08 if in the prime of life, 
hounded fcpm hi* seat, mid in a second wap locked in the 
arms of ms fom 

“ Amert” **W he. “ my good Albert, 4 possible that I 
see you again—tint I press jpg ft Wf ; imd can it be 

--- ’ $ pot femttw jouf poor old father, and 

^ wife 0 ft 8 eomfcrt hfin.^ 
rim you, and comfort you, my father !” re¬ 
plied the young man with emotion, throwing himself on his 
knees, “ It is for me to ask pardon for having disobeyed 
you.” 

“ Can I,” said the old man, “ not forgive a fault—to you 
Albert, who has iu truth saved my life. Albert I forgive yon.” 

“ Young people, father, are often deceived in the choice of 
their calling or trade; your rigour was the fruit of prudence, 
founded upon the old adage 1 It is better to be a good trades¬ 
man, than an indifferent artist.* You were right, but aa it has 
turned out I have nothing to complain of.” 

“ Some regard ought to be paid to youths in the choice of 
their avocations,” said a voice, which was that of the cele¬ 
brated Hapse Martin, “ How many a noble mind has been 
crushed, because its bent has been stunted—its workings 
thrust into an opposed channel. Thank Heaven, old man, 
for having such a son. Albert possesses the secret of his 
art, and surpasses the most eminent painters of Germany. 
He is not ouly distinguished for his paintings, but as an 
engraver and architect he stands unrivalled. He has become 
the favourite of the Emperor Maximilian, and is highly 
cherished by Louis the Twelfth, King of France. What do 
you say to that, Mr. Joseph?” 

“ I say,” replied the old man, looking affectionately at his 
son—“ I say, that a great mind is always the index of a noble 
character, and Albert this day has proved that true generosity 
is identified with the man of genius.” 


true that you 
that you wish to 
“ Wish to be 


Woman’s Patibhcb. —How strange that the patience of 
Job should be considered so remarkable, when there are so 
many mothers iu the world whose patience equals, if it does 
not exceed, his! What would Job have done had he been 
compelled to sit in the house aud sew, and knit, and nurse 
the children, and see that hundreds of different things were 
attended to during the day, and hear children cry, and fret, 
aud complain ? Or how would he have stood it if, like some 
poor women, he had been obliged to rear a family of ten or 
twelve children, without help, spending months, years—all 
the prime of life—in washing, scouring, scrubbing, mending, 
cooking, nursing children, fastened to the bouse and his 
offspring from morning till night, and ftrom night till morn¬ 
ing, sick or well, in storm or sanshine, his nights often 
rendered miserable bv watching over his children? How 
could he have stood all this, and, in addition to all other 
troubles, the curses, and even violence, of a drunken com- 
pinion ? How could be have felt, after wearing out his very 
existence for his tender offspring, and a worthless companion, 
to be abused and blamed ? Job endured his boils and losses 
very well for a short time, but they did not endure long 
enough to test the length of his patience. Woman tests 
hor patience by a whole life of trials, and she doe* pot 
grumble at her burthens. We are honestly of the opinion, 
that woman has more patienoe than Job; and, instead of 
saying “ The patience ol Job,” we should say, “ The patience 
of woman.” 
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SHEFFIELD BOTANIC GARDEN. 


SHEFFIELD BOTANIC GARDEN. 

Sheffield, as we learn from that elegant and eminently 
useful work, “England and Wales Delineated," was distin¬ 
guished by its superior skill in manufacturing iron heads for 
anows while the strength of England in war lay in archery; 
and the same writer adds, “ The poet Chaucer mentions it as 
being famous for the blades of knives, for, in speaking of a 
of his poems, he says:— 

“ A Shefeld thwytcl bare he in his hose." 

A thwytel, or whittle, was a knife such as was carried about 
the person so late as the time of Charles l.' 1 

Though this ancient town has ceased to make iron heads for 
arrows, it still produces many band heads of another descrip¬ 
tion ; and some of these, wisely judging that the industry and 
prosperity of Sheffield must be promoted by whatever ad¬ 
vanced scientific knowledge and rendered more clear the laws 
of nature, resolved eleven or twelve years ago to establish a 
botanical garden, and the useful and important establishment, 
the subject of our cut, was the consequence of that resolution. 
It consists of au area of eighteen acres, presenting a varied 
surface, with a south-eastern aspect; it is to the west of the 
town, distant some two miles from its centre. 

No visitor should leave Sheffield without viewing the in¬ 
teresting and beautiful scene which has here been formed 
by file combination of skill and judiciously employed capi¬ 
tal. We cannot do better than copy the description fur- 
nisbed of the details by an able and popular contemporary: 

“ The garden is surrounded by a substantial stone wall, 
and the whole of the ground was laid out at once. Be¬ 
sides the necessary trees and shrubs required for shelter, a 
collection of hardy trees and shrubs was procured from the 
Messrs. Loddiges, of Hackuey ; these were disposed in 
natural groups throughout the garden, partly with the view 
to general effect, but chiefly with respect to scientific arrange¬ 
ment: they were also so arranged that, when fully grown, tne 
entire space which it would be desirable to devote to the 
growth of trees should be fully occupied without the aid of 
duplicates of any kind. An expensive and handsome en¬ 
trance lodge, a dwelling-house for the curator, a secondary 
lodge, with an extensive range of glass, were all commenced 
and completed at the first formation of the garden. The 
purchase of the ground, the laying out of the garden, the 
erection of stoves, entrance lodges, and curator’s house, 
were all completed at a cost of £18,000 or £19,000. 
The accompanying engraving presents a perspective 
elevation of the range of glass, which is very extensive, 
the entire length being three hundred feet, and the width at 
the narrowest part twenty feet: the centre, which is a lofty 
stove for tropical plants, is about thirty feet in width, and 
thirty-five or forty feet in height; the other portions are less 
lofty, and are appropriated to the use of stove and greenhouse 
plants. This is a complete, and, for the time it was erected, 


a comparatively capacious range. Ecouomy, however, 
in the first erection, led to the introduction of a greater 
number of opaque walls than is consistent with suc¬ 
cessful and superior cultivation; but now that the re¬ 
duction of the duty on glass has effected a favourable chango 
in the price of this article, we hope the society will soon be 
enabled to throw down these opaque divisions, and substitute 
glass in their place. Whenever this can be done, and the 
range of glass extended backwards, but without opaque walls 
of any kind higher than the ordinary tables or shelves upon 
which the plants are placed, this will then form one of the 
most imposing botanical ranges of glass in the country. 
This society has recently undergone an entire renovation, and 
its constitution is completely altered. Owing to the depres¬ 
sion of trade and other causes, it became involved in debt; a 
new company was formed, consisting in part of the original 
proprietors, and others, who were anxious for the preservation 
of the guden. A valuation of the latter was agreed upon by 
the old proprietors, and a transfer of the property was thereby 
mutually arranged for the sum of £8,000 (?). In the 
present constitution of the society the original shares are 
valued at £5 each, bearing an annual payment of 10s. upon 
every share; by this plan it is calculated that a revenue of 
£1,000 will be raised annually for the support of the garden.** 


Senses of Dumb Animals. —We do not understand much 
of the physical senses of the great living crowd of dumb 
ones around us. Has the vulture, and all that class of birds 
which bolt eve^tbing, any organ of taste ? When the owl 
swallows a mouse whole, does he taste him in his stomach? 
It is the same with the pigeon and his peas. What sort of 
hearing has the shark, if any? The organs of smell in the 
shark, who discovers, through the great volume of water, and 
through the dense timbers, that somebody is dead—yea, 
dying, in the cabin, must be wonderful. But we know no¬ 
thing about this beyond the fact. The same creature, whe¬ 
ther shark or cat, that has a wonderful sense of smell for 
some things, Beems to have no nose at all for many others. 
No one ever saw a monkey smell a flower. If he did so, it 
would only bo to iuquire if it were eatable, or poisonous. 
Then, as to the sense of touch, what a fine work goes on in the 
language of the antenna) of insects; and yet it is impossible 
that the majority of them can possess sensations like ours. 
A wasp flies in at the window, alights on the breakfast table, 
runs swiftly up the side of the sugar basin, and displays his 
grim face, in a brazen mask with iron spectacles, just above 
the rim. The next moment he darts upon the sugar. But 
an alarmed hand advances a pair of scissors, and suddenly 
suips off his head. The body staggers, and perhaps flies off, 
while the jaws of the brazen mask with iron spectacles con¬ 
tinue for some seconds to work away at the sugar, as though 
no such event had occurred. 
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SCENES IN ITALY. 

No. I. 

Iff introducing this feature to our readers, a few words expla¬ 
natory of our motives may lend an interest, and thereby 
engage the attention of those who prefer the beautiful in 
truth, garbed in historic facts, more than they do the wild 
workings of the imagination. 

Every country possesses beauties peculiar to itself—like 
the scenes of childhood, which retain their charms when 
years have changed the giddy laugh into the placid smile of 
ripened youth, the land of our birth sways the heart, which 
swells at the recapitulation of any heroic deed or peculiar 


beauty connected therewith. Scenes that we have read of or 
seen in youth have also their pleasing influences. The mind 
revels in the past, and associations, though painful in cir¬ 
cumstance, time, the all-softening power of which, subdues 
the emotion, and sheds a halo over the heart at its conjurings. 

With these convictions, we introduce a new feature—Scenes 
familiar in Europe:— 

Italy first attracts our attention. Its scenery affords ample 
scope for our artist; while its legendary lore, and the classic 
recollections of the far South, open up a wide field for his¬ 
toric facts, vivid descriptions, and marvellous conceptions. 

We begin with 



THE RHINE. 


Off visiting the Rhine, the idea that impressed our Gallic 
poet is sure to strike the reader, if ever such an opportunity 
occurs. In language like this he says, in a letter to a friend:— 

The Rhine is calm, at least towards evening, and appears 
as if sleeping—a phenomenon more apparent than real, and 
which is visible upon all great rivers. The part of the Rhine 
the most celebrated and admired, the most curious for the 
historian, and the loveliest for the poet, is that which traverses, 
from Bingen to Koenigswinter, that dark chaos of volc&nio 
mounds which the Romans termed the Alpes des Cattes. 

From Mayence to Bingen, as from Koenigswinter to Co¬ 
logne, there are seven leagues of rich smiling plains, with 
handsome villages on the river's brink; but the great en- 
caissement of the Rhine begins at Bingen by the Rupertsberg 
and Niederwald, and terminates at Koenigswinter at the base 
of the Seven Mountains. 

At each turning of the river, a group of houses—a town or 
borough—developes itself, with a huge tower in ruins peering 
over it. These hamlets present an imposing aspect: young 
women are seen busily washing and singing, with children 
playing round them; the basket-maker at work on the door¬ 
step of his hut; die fisherman mending his net in his boat; 
and above their heads the sun ripening the vine upon the hill; 
—all perform what God has ordered—man os well as the orb 
of day. 

At the time of the Romans and of the Barbarians the 
Rhine was termed the “ street*’ of soldiers; in the middle 
ages, when the river was bordered with ecclesiastical states, 
and, from its source to its mouth, was under the control of 
the Abbot of St. Gall, the Bishops of Constance, Bale, Spire, 
Worms, the Archbishop-Electors of Mayence, Treves, and 
Cologne, the Rhine was called “ the street of the priests;” at 
present it is that of the merchants. 

The traveller who ascends the river sees it, so to speak, 
coming to him, and then the sight is full of charms. At each 
instant he meets something which passes him; at one time 
a vessel crowded with peasants, especially if it be Sunday; at 
another, a steam-boat; then a long,two-masted vessel, laden 
with merchandise, its pilot attentive and serious, its sailors 


busy, with women seated near the door of the cabin; here, a 
heavy-looking boat, dragging two or three after it; there, a 
little horse drawing a huge bark, as an ant drags a dead 
beetle. Suddenly there is a winding in the nver; and 
formerly, on turning, an immense raft, a floating house, 
presented itself, the oars splashing on both sides. On 
the ponderous machine were cattle of all kinds, some bleating, 
and others bellowing when they perceived the heifers peace¬ 
ably grazing on the banks. The master came and went, 
looked at this, then at that, while the sailors busily performed 
their respective duties. A whole village seemed to live on 
this float—on this prodigious construction of fir. 

It is, perbaps, difficult to imagine such an island of wood com* 
ing ana going from Namedy to Dordrecht, along the windings 
and turnings, the falls and seipentine meandering® of the Rhine. 
Wrecks, it is true, frequently take place, whicn gave rise to 
the saying “ that a float merchant ought to have three capitals 
—the first upon the Rhine, the second on land, and the third 
in his pocket” The conducting of each of these enormous 
constructions was left entirely to the charge of one man. At 
the end of the last century, the great maUre flotteur of Rude- 
sheim was called “Old Jung." He died: since that time 
these great floats have disappeared. 

From Cologne to Mayence there are forty-nine islands, 
covered with thick verdure, which hides the smoking roofs, 
and shade the barks in their charming havens, each bearing 
some secret souvenir : Graupenwerth, where the Hollanders 
constructed a fort, and called it “The Priest’s Bonnet;” 
Pfaffenmuth, a fort which the Spaniards took, and gave it 
the name of “ Isabella;” Graswerth, the island of grass, 
where Jean Philippe de Richenberg wrote his “ Antiquitates 
Saynensis;" Nieaerwerth, formerly so rich with the gifts of 
the Margrave Archbishop, Jean II.; Urmitzer Insel, which 
was well known to Caesar; and Nonnenswerth, the frequented 
spot of Roland. 

The souvenirs of the banks of the Rhine seem to have re¬ 
sponded to those of the islands, and whatever took place on 
one side was sure to have given rise to something else on the 
opposite one. Permit me to run over a few of them. The 
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coffin of Saint Nizza, grand-daughter of Louls-le-Debonnaire, 
Is at Cologne: the tomb of Saint Ida, cousin of Charles 
Martel, is at Cologne. St. Genevidve lived iu the woods at 
Fraunkirch, near a mineral fountain, which is still seen, ad¬ 
joining a chapel that was built to her memory. It was 
Schinderhannes who, with a pistol in his hand, forced a band 
of Jews to take off their shoes; then, after mixing them, 
Ordered each person to take the first pair he could find and 
be off for he would put the last to instant death. The terri¬ 
fied Jews did so, and ficd precipitately, some stumbling, 
others limping and hobbling, making a strange clattering 
noise, which excited the laughter of Jean l’Ecorcheur. 

When the traveller has passed Coblentz, and left behind 
him the graceful island of Oberwerth, the mouth of the Lahn 
strikes his attention. The sight here is admirable. The two 
crnmbling towers of Johanniskirch, which vaguely resemble 
Jnmeiges, rise, as it were, from the water’s brink. To the 
right, above the borongh of Capellan, the magnificent fortress 
of Stolzenfels stands upon the brow of a huge rock ; and to 
the left, at the bottom Of the horizou, the clouds aud the set¬ 
ting san mingle with the sombre ruins of Lahneck, which 
abound with enigmas for the historian, and darkness for the 
antiquary On each side of the halm is .t pretty town,Nieder- 
lahnstein and Oberlahnstein, which seem smiling at each 
other. A few stone-throws from the oriental gate of Ober¬ 
lahnstein, the trees of an orchard disclose, ana at the same ! 
time hide, a small chap. 1 of me l > in ontb century, which is 
surmounted by a mean-looking steeple. The deposition of ; 
Wencesle took place here. 

In from of tins chapel, upon the opposite bank) U ancient 
Koenigsstuhl, which, not more than naif a centqiy ago, was 
the seat of royalty, an4 Wfiere tne efnperors were elected by 
the seven electors Qf £fejrmany. present four stonee {park 
the place where it fprapfly stQQfl After leaving this place, 
the traveller prqm4» totM* PfSU 0 |ch, passes Boppart, 
Welmich, Sain* mm * OfwWiSel, fltifl snddenly comes to an 
immense rock «wfflQ{mte4 fry W ftiQWOUS tower op me right 
bank of the rives. M fr|*# tfr* rppk ft pretty Ijttle 
town with a Roman church m tfrft pftnto » a«4 * n 

the middle of the Rhine, is a strange, oblpng edmfct fliff 
book and frout resemble the prow and poop of a vessel, ap4 
whose large and low windows are like hatches and port-pg^y. 

This tower is the Gutenfels: this town is Caub ; $frj§ gfftgg 
ship—eternally on the Rhine, and always at anpfccHf—is me 
Palace or Pfalz. To enter this symbolic residence, which is 
built upon a bank of marble,called “ the Rock of the Palatine 
Counts," we must ascend a ladder that rests upon a draw¬ 
bridge, aportion of which is still to be seen. 

From Taunus to the Seven Mountains there are fourteen 
castles on the right bank of the river and fifteen on the left, 
making in all twenty-nine, which bear the souvenirs of vol¬ 
canoes, the traces of yrar, and the devastations of time. Four 
of these castles were built in the eleveuth century—Ehrenfels, 
by the Archbishop pf Siegefried; Stahleck, by the Counts 
Palatine; Sayn, by Frederick, first Count of 8ayn, and van¬ 
quisher of the Moors of Spain; and the others at a later 
perio^. 

This long aud double row of venerable edifices, at once 
poetic nnd military, which bear upon their front all the epochs 
of the Rhine, evej*y one having its sieges and its legends, be- 

? 'ns at Bingpn, by the Ehrenfels on the right, and by the Rat 
ower on tne left, aud finishes at Koonigswinter, by the Ro- 
lanaseck, on the left, and the Dracbenfels on the right. 

The number only includes those castles that are on the 
banks of the Rhine, and which every traveller will see iu pas¬ 
sing; but should he explore the vnlleys and ascend the 
iqountains, lie yrill meet a ruin at every step; and if he ascend 
tl^e Sevpn Mountains, he will find an abbey, Schomberg, and 
si* castles—the Dracbenfels, Wolkenburg, Lowenburg, Non- 
nestromberg, and the CElberg, the last of which was built by 
Vflentinian, in the year 368. 

Iu the plain near Mayenee is Frauen9teiu, which was built 
in (he twelfth century, Scharfensteiu aud Greifenklau; aud 
op the Cologne side is the admirable castle of Godesberg. 

These aucient pasties which border the Rhine, these colos- 
8*1bounds built by FkodalUc , fill the country with reveries 
ant) plegsant associations. They have been mute witnesses 
of bygone age9—prominent features in great actions; and 
their Walls haye echoed the cries of war and the inunnurings 
if peace. They stand there like eternal monuments of the 
(Ur* dramas which, since the tenth century, have been played 
on the Rhine. They have witnessed, so to speak, monks of 
all orders, men of all renks; and there is not an historical 
fact in the lives of those men who took a prominent part on 
the Rhine that is not designed on their venerable wolld. They 
have listened to the voice of Petrarch: they saw, in 1415, the 


eastern bishops, proud and haughty, going to the assembly of 
divines at Constance, to try Jean Hnss; in 1441, going to the 
council of Bale, to depose Eugene IV.; and, in 1519, to the 
diet of Worms, to interrogate Luther; they witnessed, float¬ 
ing on the Rhine, the body of Saint Werner, who fell a mar¬ 
tyr to the Jews in 1287. In fact, all the great events, from 
the ninth to the nineteenth century, that transpired on the 
banks of the flood, have, as it were, come under their notice. 
They are mute recorders of the things that were—of Pepin, 
of Charlemagne, of Charles the Fifth, and of Napoleon. All 
the great events which, time after time, shook aud frightened 
Europe, have, like the lightning's flash, lightened up these 
old walls. At present it is the moon and the sun which shed 
their light upon these ancient edifices, famed in story and 
gnawed by time, whose walls are falling stone by stone into 
the Rhine, and whose dates are fast dwindling into oblivion. 

0 noble towers! O poor paralysed giants! A steam-boat 
filled with merchants and with peasants, when passing, lmrls 
its smoke in your faces. 


THE OLD MAN’S TALE ABOUT THE QUEER CLIENT. 

BT CHABLBS DICKENS, SSQ, 

( Continued, from page 180.) 

“Three years had elapsed, when a gentleman alighted 
from a private carriage at the door of a London attorney, 
then well known to the public as ft (pan of no great nicety in 
his professional dealjpgs, and requested a private interview 
on business of importance. Although evidently not past the 
prime of life, his face was pals, haggard, and dejected; and 
it did not require the acqte perception of the man of business, 
to discern at a glance, that disease or suffering had done 
more to work a change iu his apj ;arancp, than the mere 
hand of time could have accomplished jp twice the period of 
his whole life. 

u ‘ I wish fou undertake aoiq* fegftl frRftfriess for me,' 
said the stranger« 

“ The attorney bowed obseqiHRqslft ftod jflftpced at a large 
packft which the gentleman cafris4 hie ftftflti- His visitor 
§fijM*¥pd Ihe lqplt, ftflti prodded— 

« f lnsHP wmmw (HWti hf»? f p° r have these 

WWdied my tmm WltfWHt fapble 8™** ex- 

^ The attorney cast a still more anxious look at the paoket; 
and his visitor, untying the string that bound it, disclosed a 
quantity of promissory notes, with some copies of deeds, and 
other documents. 

“ ‘ Upon these papers, 1 said the client, 1 the man whose 
name they bear, has raised, as yon will see, large sums of 
money, for some years past There was a tacit understanding 
between him and the men into whose hands they originally 
went—and from whom I have by degrees purchased the whole, 
for treple and quadruple their nominal value—that these loans 
should be from time to time renewed, until a given period had 
elapsed. Such an understanding is nowhere expressed. He 
has sustained many losses of late; and these obligations accu¬ 
mulating upon him at once, would crush him to the earth. 1 

“ * The whole amount is some thousands of pounds,* said 
the attorney, looking over the papers. 

“ * It is,’ said the client. 

“ ‘What are we to do? 1 inquired the man of business. 

“ ‘Do!’ replied the client, with sudden vehemence—* Pat 
every engine of the law in force, every trick that ingenuity 
cau devise and rascality execute; fur means and foul; 
the open oppression of the law, aided by all the craft of its 
most ingenious practitioners. I would have him die a haras¬ 
sing and lingering death. Rain him, seize and sell his lands 
and goods, drive him from house and home, and drag him 
forth a beggar in his old age, to die in a common gaoL 1 

“ * But tne costs, my dear sif, the costs of all this, 1 reasoned 
the attorney, when he had recovered from his momentary sur¬ 
prise—‘If the defendant be a man of straw, who is to pgy the 
costs, sir?* 

“ ‘Name any sum, 1 said the stranger, his band trembling so 
violently with excitement, that he could scarcely hold the pen 
he seized as he spoke—‘ Any sum, and it is yours. Don’t be 
afraid to name it, man. I snail not think it dear, if you gain 
my object.’ 

“ The attorney named a large sum, at hazard, as the sdysnes 
lie should require to secure himself against the possibility of 
loss; but more with the view of ascertaining how fiur his client 
was really disposed to go, than with any idea that he would 
comply with the demand. The stranger wrote a cheque upon 
his banker, for the whole amount, and left him. 

“ The draft was duly honoured, and the attorney, fi ndi ng th|l 
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his strange client might be safely relied upon, commenced his 
work in earnest. For more than two years afterwards, Mr, 
Heyling would sit whole days together in the office, poring 
over the papers as they accumulated, and reading again ana 
again, his eye9 gleaming with joy, the letters of remonstrance, 
the prayers for a little delay, the representations of the certain 
ruin in which the opposite party must be involved, which 
poured in, as suit after suit, and process after process, were 
commenced. To all applications for a brief indulgence, there 
was but one reply—the money most be paid. Laud, house, 
furniture, each in its turn, was taken under some one of the 
numerous executions which were issued; and the old man 
himself would have been immured in prison had he not es 
caped the vigilance of the offioers, and fled. 

“ The implacable animosity of Heyling, so far from being 
satiated by the success of his persecution, increased a hun¬ 
dred-fold With the ruin he inflicted. On being informed of 
the old man’s flight, his fary was unbounded. He gnashed 
his teeth with rage, tore the hair from his head, and assailed 
with horrid imprecations the men who had been entrusted 
with the writ He was only restored to comparative calmness 
by repeated assurances of the certainty of discovering the fu¬ 
gitive. Agents were sent in quest of him in all directions; 
every stratagem that could be invented was resorted to, for the 
purpose of discovering his place of retreat; but it was all in 
vain. Half a year hod passed over, and he was still undis¬ 
covered. 

“ At length, late one night, Heyling, of whom nothing had 
been seen for many weeks before, appeared at his attorney’s 
private residence, and sent up word mat a gentleman wished 
to see him instantly. Before the attorney, who had recognised 
his voice from above stairs, could order the servant to admit 
him, he had rushed up the staircase, and entered the draw¬ 
ing-room pale and breathless. Having closed the door, to 
prevent being overheard, he sunk into a chair, and said, in a 
low voice— 

“ 1 Hash! I have found him at last’ 

“‘No!* said the attorney—‘Well done, my dear sir; well 
done.’ 

“‘He lies concealed in a wretched lodging in Camden 
Town,’ said Heyling— 4 Perhaps it is as well we did lose 
sight of him, for he has been living alone there, in the most 
abject misery, all the time, and he is poor—very poor.* 

*« ‘ Verw good,* said the attorney— 4 You will have the cap¬ 
tion mode to-morrow, of course?’ 

u 4 Yes,’ replied Heyling. * Stay! No! The next day. You 
are surprised at my wishing to postpone it,’ he added, with a 
ghastly smile; 4 bnt I had forgotten. The next day is an an¬ 
niversary in his life: let it be done then.’ 

“ * Very good,* said the attorney—‘Will you write down in¬ 
structions for the officer?’ 

*“ No; let him meet me here, at eight in the evening, and 
I will accompany him myself.’ 

“They met on the appointed night, and, hiring a hackney- 
coach, directed the driver to stop at that corner of the old 
Pancras road, at which stands the parish workhonse. By the 
time they alighted there, it was quite dark; and, proceeding 
by the dead wall in front of the Veterinary Hospital, they en¬ 
tered a small bye street, which is, or was at that time, called 
Little College Street, and which, whatever it may be now, was 
in those days a desolate place enough, surrounded by little 
else than fields and ditches. 

“ Having drawn the travelling-cap he had on half over his 
faee, and mnffled himself in his cloak, Heyling stopped before 
the meanest-looking house in the street, and knocked gently 
at the door. It was at ouce opened by a woman, who dropped 
a curtesy of recognition, and Heyling whispering the officer 
to remain below, crept gently up stairs, and, opening the door 
of the front room, entered at once. 

“ The object of his search and his unrelenting animosity, 
now a decrepid old man, was seated at a bare deal table, on 
which stood a miserable candle. He started on the entrance 
of the stranger, and rose feebly to his feet. 

“ ‘ What now, what now?’ said the old man—* What fresh 
misery is this? What do yon want here?* 

**A word with you* replied Heyling. As he spoke, he 
seated himself at the other end of the table, and, throwing 
off liis cloak and cap, disclosed his features. 

44 The old man seemed instantly deprived of the power of 
speech. He fell backward in bis chair, and, clasping his 
hands together, gazed on the apparition with a mingled look of 
abhorrence and fear. 

“ * Thi9 day six years,* said Heyling, * I claimed the life 
you owed me for my child’s. Beside the lifeless form of 
your daughter, old man, I swore to live a life of revenge. I 
have never swerved from my purpose for a moments space; 
but if I had, one thought or her uncomplaining, suffering 


took, as she drooped away, or of the starving face of our 
innocent child, would have uerved me to my task. My first 
act of requital you well remember: this is my last.* 

(< The old mail shivered, and his hands dropped powerless 
by his side. 

r * ‘ I leave England to-morrow,’ said Heyling, after amo- 
toent’s pause.— 4 To-night I consign you, to the living death to 
Which you devoted her—a hopeless prison-' 

44 He raised his eyes to the old man's countenance, ted 
paused. He lifted the light to his faoe, set it gently dtffrn, 
and left the apartment 

414 You had better see to the old man,’ he said tb ti)0 wo- 
tnan, as he opened the door, and motioned the officer td fallow 
uini into the street,— 4 1 think he is ill.’ The woman closed 
the door, ran hastily np stairs, and foctftd him lifeless. He 
hod died in a fit. 

* * * * 

44 Beneath a plain grave-storie, ih Uhfc of tDe most peaceful 
knd secluded church yards in Kent, where wild flowers min¬ 
gle with the grass, and the soft landscape around, fortes the 
fairest spot in the garden of England,, lie the bones of the 
young mother and her gentle child. But the ashes of the 
lather do not mingle with theirs; nor from that night for¬ 
ward, did the attorney ever gain the reihotest clue, to the sub¬ 
sequent history of his queer client.”— Pickwick Papers. 


YOU ASK ME kOW 1 LIVE. 


Living friendly, feeling friendly, 
Acting fairly to all men, 

8eeklug to do that to others 
They may do to me again. 
Hating no man, scorning nt> tnan. 
Wronging none by word or deed; 
But forbearing* soothing, serving. 
Thus I live—and this my creted; 


Harsh condemning, fierce contetHhtng, 
Is of little Christian use, 

One soft word of kindly peace 
Is worth a torrent of abuse ; . 

Calling things bad, calling med liitfl* 
Adds but darkness to tHeifr Sight; - 
If thou vvonld’st improve thy brotlltffr 
Let thy goodness He bis light. 


I hfite felt and known how bitter 
Human coldness makes the wortd, 
Every bosom round me froxen, 

Not au eye with pity pearled; 

Still any heart, with kindness teeming, 
Glads when other hearts are glad. 
And my eyes a tear-drop findetlt 
At the sight of others sad. 


Ah I be kind—life hath no secret 
For our happiness like this; 

Kindly hearts are seldom sad ones— 
Blessing ever brlngeth blis.<. 

Lend a helping hand to others, 

Smile though all the world should frown. 
Man Is man—we all are brothers— 

Black or white, or red or brown. 


Man Is man, through all gradations— 

Little recks It where he standsj 
How divided Into nations, 

Scattered over mauy lands; 

Man Is man by form and feature, 

Maa by vice and virtue too, 

Man in all one common nature 
Speaks and binds us brothers tme. 

Joseph Hobdiivs. 


A Fable not in jEsop. —A mouse ranging a brewery, 
happening to fall into a vat of beer, was in imminent danger 
of being drowned, and appealed to a cat to help him oat 
The cat replied, “ It is a foolish reqaest, for as soon as I get 
you out I shall eat you.” The moose replied, 44 That fate 
wonld be better than to be drowned in beer.” The cat lifted 
him out, but the fume of the beer caused puss to sneeze, and 
the mouse took refuge in his hole. The cat called on the 
mouse to come out. 44 Yon, sir, did yon not promise that I 
should eat you P” 44 Ah!” replied the mouse, 44 but you know 
I was in liquor at the time.” 

IIow to make Leeches bite. —The leech which it is in¬ 
tended to apply is to be thrown into a 9aucer containing fresh 
beer, and is to be left there till it begins to get quite lively. 
When it has moved about in the vessel for a few minutes, il 
is to be quickly taken out and applied. This method will 
rarely disappoint expectation; and even dull leeehes, ana 
those which have been used not long before* will do their 
duty. It will be seen with astonishment how quiokly they 
bite. 
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THE DAYS OF THE WEEK. 



THURSDAY. 

Iw illustration of the above engraving, we subjoin the 
quaint description of the Idol Thor, by the historiau 
Verstegan. 

“This great reputed god being of more estimation than 
many of the rest of like sort, though of ns little wortli as any 
of the meanest of that rabble, was majestically placed iu a 
very large and spacious hall, and there sat as if he had re¬ 
posed himself upon a covered bed. On his head he wore a 
crown of gold, and round about and above the same were set 
twelve bright burnished golden stars, aud in his right hand 
he held a kingly sceptre. lie was of the seduced pagans 
believed to be of most marvellous power ; yen, and that there 
were no people throughout the whole world that were not 
subjected unto him, and did not owe him divine honour and 
service ; that there was no puissance comparable to Jiis; that 
in the air he governed the winds and |the clouds, aud being 
displeased did cause lightuing, thunder, and tempests, witli 
excessive rain, hail, and all ill weather; but being well 
pleased by the adoration, sacrifice, and service of his suppli¬ 
cants, he then bestowed upon them most fair and seasonable 
weather, and caused corn abundantly to grow, as also all sorts 
of fruits, &c., and kept away from them the plague, aud all 
other evil and infectious diseases. Of the weekly day which 
was dedicated unto bi9 peculiur service we yet retain the 
name of Thursday , the which the Danes and Swedians do yet 
call Thor’s day. In the Netherlands it is called Dundbbs- 
dao ii, that is, Thunder's day ; whereby it may appear that 
they anciently intended the day of the God of Thunder ; and 
in some of our old Saxon books I find it to have been written 
Thdhres-dxao. So it seemeth that the name of Thor or 
Thur was abbreviated of Thunre, which we now write 
Thunder ." 


Thb Seasons. —The spring season is, in genera], the most 
healthful. Spring, and the beginning of summer, are most 
salutary to children and young persons; while the summer 
tnd the beginning of autumn agree best with the aged. The 
latter end of autumn and the beginning of winter are com- 
f monly the most wholesome sea&ODs to persons of a middle age. 


TO OUR READERS. 

When Themistocles was asked to perform on a musical in¬ 
strument, he said, “ I cannot fiddle; but I can make a small 
town a large city.” Wc would follow the policy of that emi¬ 
nent Athenian in the management of this our weekly Journal* 
Our desire is to convert our sale of thousands into one of tens 
of thoiisnuds, and we know the way, but it is to be trod by 
you and us together. Let us know what you wish—we shall 
supply it; your numbers will increase, and the sale will be¬ 
come tenfold. 

Perhaps the clearest indication of the mind of our readers 
has been the necessity of an Historical Tale. It shall be 
supplied by a first-rate writer, without delay. Our next num¬ 
ber will partly fulfil the wishes of some, and future numbers, 
we trust, the wishes of all. 

In one word, we shall use every means to seeure the ser¬ 
vices of the various talents and acquirements which are requi. 
site to make the PENNY ILLUSTRATED NEWS not only 
a tasteful, but an instructive and useful miscellany. 

It is said that Fortune is blind; still we may keep oar eyes 
opeu, and pursue her successfully. We have no desire to ex¬ 
tend our sale without increasing our rights to its advantage by 
an improvement in every respect iu die form and features of 
the work. We think, with a sage of Qaeen Elizabeth's time, 
that it is wise “ to divide between self-love and society.** “ It 
is,” says that philosopher, “ a poor centre of a man's actions, 
himself. It is earth ,for that only stands upon itsown centre; 
whereas all things (that are wise) that have an affinity with 
the heavens move upou the centre of another, which they 
benefit,” 

You, the readers of our News, are the centre which we, in 
our generous utility, must benefit, if we dare place any reliance 
on the hopes of success. 


Why were there no postage labels in Henry the Eighth’s 
time ?— Because a Queen’s head wasn’t worth a penny. 

A man with knowledge but without energy, is a house 
furnished but not inhabited; a man with energy but no 
knowledge, a house dwelt in but unfurnished. 

Sadi, the Persian poet, used to remark, “ I never com¬ 
plained of my condition but once, when my feet were bare, 
and I had not money to buy shoes; but I met a man without 
feet, and became contented with my lot.* 

“ Colonel W. is a fine looking man, isn’t he ? " “ Yes,” 

replied anodier, “ I was taken for him once.” “ You! why 
you’re as ugly as siu ! * “I don’t care for that—I endorsed 
Lis note, and I was taken for him by the sheriff.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%* Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Ftest-street . 

W. P, L -/.—The word of six letters is scarcely so well handled as 

we could wish. 

j A Subscriber.—We have in preparation a piece of the historical class 
which shall be published bj-and-bye. 

' T. S. A .—The translation has been received. Want of leisure has 
| prevented our perusing it this week, 
i logo F .—See next number. 

: IF. C. D.—You have not made half enough of so long a word as one 
I of ten letters. Try again. 

W. it.—The drawing and description are both inadmissible. In mat- 
ters of fact, the authenticity of the communication must be war¬ 
ranted by the name and address of the writer. In matters of 
fiction or fancy, we trust to our own taste for selecting the best 
performances. 

A Student.—•* Aird's Self-Instructing French Grammar" is an ex¬ 
cellent elementary work; it is cheap, free from useless rules, and 
admirably suited tor the young student. 

IF. B .—Your extract from Cobbett don't suit us. 

K.—Wt do not know anything of the naval institution to which you 
refer. 

A. W. t M. 0., A. S., and P. N .—See our reply to A Subscriber 


Printed and Published by William Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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THE WRECK OF TI1E ‘ ROYAL ADELAIDE/’ ON THE TONGUE SAND, OFF MARGATE, MARCH 30, 18o0. 



THE tOSS OF THE “ROYAL ADELAIDE.”—COULD 
IT HAVE BEEN PREVENTED ? 

EGISLATIVE interference with the 
| management of commercial affairs is 
lenonnced by political economists. 
Their doctrine is sound, and the ar¬ 
guments by which it is supported are 
unanswerable, in so far as all restric¬ 
tions on freedom of operation tend to reduce profits. Bat 
a paternal government may consider it best, for the general 
welfare of the state, that a small portion of its wealth be fore¬ 
gone, rather than that the lives <3f its people be sacrificed. In 
oar day, when the new application of the powers of steam to 
locomotion by sea and land has given a great impetus to 
trade and travelling—when, instead of a few adventurous 
individuals leaving home for a short distance by slow 
travelling vessels and vehicles, the whole species seems 
abroad in coantless millions on the ocean, and on the shore, 
traversing the world by the flight of the steam engine—it 


seems almost a natural function of the Legislature to make 
sure that the instruments of conveyance are sea and road¬ 
worthy. 

The recent destruction of the Royal Adelaide, on her 
voyage from Cork, with probably 200 persons on board, on 
the Tongue Sand, near Margate, suggests these remarks. We 
learn that the Coast Guard men, the crew of the Tongue Light- 
vessel, and of a barque in the neighbourhood of the ill-fated 
steamer, saw one or two rockets thrown up as a sign of dis¬ 
tress, but the signals ceased so soon that the observers con¬ 
cluded the steamer had, after touching the sands, got off 
safely. They therefore gave no alarm, and made no effort 
to relieve. On Sunday morning, however, the fearful cala¬ 
mity was demonstrated by a large part of the wreck being 
found on the sand. The steamer must have almost instan¬ 
taneously been shattered to pieces. The report says, “ That 
the vessel soon went to pieces appears evident, from the fact 
that the larboard quarter, from the bulwarks down to tb^ 
keel, broke right adrift . . . The poop was also dis- 
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covered floating on the ‘Black Deep*,’ on the other side 
of the Girdler Sand, abont four miles from the wreck.” We 
also learn, from authenticated accounts, that the two bodies 
picked up had been both carefully provided with buoyant 
life preservers—namely, large corks tied round the upper part 
of their persons. They had not been drowned, but rather 
dashed to death, as their wounds clearly proved. It is evi¬ 
dent, from the report which we have quoted, that the Adelaide 
had been rent in twain immediately on touching the sand 
bank! If such was the case—but unfortunately the death of 
every one on board prevents itB being proved—then the con¬ 
clusion is inevitable, the vessel was not sea worthy. The 
lives of two hundred of our fellow-countrymen have been 
sacrificed mercilessly to, it may be, the cupidity, but certainly 
the carelessness, of the shipowners. 

The question naturally arises in the mind of every one who 
hears of this sad and serious calamnity, Should not Govern¬ 
ment see that our stated passenger packet ships are not only 
manned by skilful seamen, but also that they are in all their 
departments of woodwork and iron work fit for the voyage ? 
It seems but an act of common humanity, to raise some 
barrier between those who entrust their lives to that means of 
transmit and the severe economy of a parsimonious shipping 
company. Our artist has pourtrayed the tragic scene which 
was enacted on Saturday se’nniglit in the Channel, within 
fifteen miles of Margate harbour. 


THE BROTHERS; 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

CHAVTBB I. 

About the commencement of the reign of Charles the First, 
Sir John Falkland, who was then m the prime of life, had 
become weary of a state of celibacy, and espoused a noble 
lady, whose fortune he found to be of great utility for dis¬ 
charging debts contracted, partly by war and partly by a life 
of dissipation, and repairing his mansion, which was falling 
to ruins, a delightful seat situated in one of the most pic¬ 
turesque parts of Warwickshire. By this marriage the brave 
Sir Jonn was blessed with a son, which circumstance almost 
overwhelmed him with joy, for he was apprehensive that 
his name would become extinct with his own end, and, 
according to tradition, it was the only satisfaction Sir John 
experienced by this union. Be that as it may, the lady did 
not long survive the birth of Alfred. 

Nearly twenty-years elapsed, daring which he continued 
to lead the life of a country gentleman in his silent oastle, 
leaving the education of his son to an old abbot. We would 
fain have said that the heir of Falkland had profited by the 
lessons of his zealons preceptor; but, unfortunately, it was 
precisely the reverse. Alfred had no greater taste than his 
father for study, and, unlike him, was not possessed of that 
frankness and loyalty whioh characterised the worthy Sir 
John. He inherited from his mother an ungovernable and 
irascible temper, with which were combined strange in¬ 
stincts of duplicity and selfishness. 

At eighteen, however, a sudden change in appearance took 
place, which delighted the father, and he regarded his son as 
a model of young country gentlemen. The day, however, 
came when that admiration evaporated. 8caroely had Alfred 
attained his majority when he demanded a rigorous account 
of property, which, as heir to the Falkland estates, he was en¬ 
titled to, and left the manor, to reside in London with some 
relatives of his mother’s, whose influence promised a rapid 
advance at Court 

Thus, the father once more found himself in his gloomy 
castle, and he could reflect at ease on the ingratitude of his 
son, who had so wantonly betrayed and crushed his hopes. 
He was about sixty-five at this time, an age when isolation 
is so cruelly felt, and partly to have a companion, partly 
from the fact of seldom hearing from his imperious son, 
committed the folly of marrying again. It is true she whom 
he espoused was a charming young girl, virtuous and good, 
but poor and of lowly birth, being the daughter of an 
attorney. 

The proud Alfred exclaimed aloud on hearing of the alli¬ 
ance, and refused to acknowledge his mother-in-law. After 


the lapse of two years, Edward Falkland was born, and Sir 
John found himself snrrounded by a new family. Despite, 
however, all his efforts, he could only regard hi9 lady in the 
light of a comparative stranger, to whom he had been united 
in a moment of caprice: with regard to his son, he only saw 
in him a kind of intruder who could not uphold the eclat of 
the family, and his thoughts naturally turned towards his 
eldest son. Thus he became sad, and his melancholy, per¬ 
chance regret, conducted him to the tomb. 

On his death-bed he so vehemently insisted on the pre¬ 
sence of Alfred, that powerful recommendations were em¬ 
ployed and the young man left London, for awhile, where he 
was pursuing the coarse of his ambitious intrigues and pro¬ 
jects, to receive the paternal blessing. 

After the death of the father, Lady Falkland and Edward, 
then fourteen years of age, found themselves at the mercy of 
an imperious person, who deemed their existence a stain on 
the honour of his house. What was their astonishment, 
then, when he kindly announced to them that lie wished 
not for any change at the manor, and his mother-in-law 
should continue to remain as before; that, for his part, he 
should return to London, aDd leave the management of 
affairs to them, of which they should render him an account 
annually; and he was convinced, he gallantly added, that 
his estates would prosper in the hands of a lady whom his 
father had considered worthy of being his companion. 

That generosity, which tne mother and son were so far 
from anticipating, excited their gratitude to the highest pitch; 
but, to speak truly, Alfred’s conduct was prompted by other 
sentiments than those of generosity. On his arrival he found 
to his satisfaction that his estates were in a flourishing con¬ 
dition, owing to the judicious management of his young 
mother-in-law. 

Consequently, Lady and Edward Falkland remained in 
Warwickshire, and Sir Alfred returned to London to re-com¬ 
mence intrigues, by means of which he hoped to acquire for¬ 
tune and renown. The ancient castle of Falkland, agitated 
for a moment by the death of Sir John, soon resumed its 
wonted tranquillity. 

About two years after the event just recorded Lady Falk¬ 
land died, when Edward took upon himself the superinteu-, 
dence of Affairs. It was at this time, too, that he became ac¬ 
quainted with the proprietors of a castle, not for distant, 
who consisted of an old lady and her grand-daughter, the 
former of whom had seen happy days at the Court of James 
the First. The young lady was the only sciod of the Elliotts, 
both of whom bore the same name. 

We shall not pretend to assert which captivated the young 
agriculturist most, whether the amiability of mind of the 
grandmother, or the grace, beauty, and sweetness of the 
young Countess; but certain? it is that Edward experienced a 
real pleasure in their company, and his visits to the castle 
were very frequent 

The reader will easily divine what the result of this inti¬ 
macy was. Edward loved the lady ElUott which passion was 
reciprocated by the sweet girl. It was a holy and innocent 
love, which increased under the eyes of the excellent grand¬ 
mother. In their youthful imagination they both beheld the 
most smiling future; but a thunder-bolt suddenly came and 
destroyed those sweet aspirations. 

In her profound retreats Mrs. Elliott had kept up a corre¬ 
spondence with some influential ladies of the Court, who had 
formerly been her friends, and, solicitous respecting Emma’s 
future prospects, she had several times solicited her ancient 
friends to interest themselves in behalf of the young Coun¬ 
tess. She at length received intelligence from the Duchess 
of Cleveland, to whom she had more particularly recom¬ 
mended the orphan. The letter she had received stated that 
the Duchess had obtained for Emma the appointment of 
Maid of Honour to the Princess Elizabeth. The young girl 
consequently departed forLondoff with her grandmother; and 
we will leave the reader to divine what promises and asse¬ 
verations of eternal love were exchanged between the yonng 
couple prior to separating, for this catastrophe had at last 
compelled the timid Edward to open his heart to the young 
girl. 

For some time after the arrival of the ladies in London, 

B Falkland frequently heard from them; but, suddeuly, 
became rare, and, at the death of the grandmother, 
they ceased altogether. 

Twelve months passed thus, and Edward, wounded in his 
most cherished affections, had found some relief in solitude. 
Despite the civil war, which had burst forth, he desired no¬ 
thing more than to live and die, obscure and unknown, in 
the spot where he first saw the light, sinoe she for whom ha 
could have desired wealth and influence, no longer thought 
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of him; and he was still plunged in this gloomy apathy when 
Sir Alfred suddenly arrived at the castle. 

This unexpected apparition, at a time when Edward knew 
that the State was shaken by intrigues, in which his brother 
took an active part, singularly surprised him ; but his asto¬ 
nishment was redoubled when he observed the change which 
had taken place in the manners of the imperious Alfred. He 
had hitherto been cold and haughty, even in his generosity • 
now he was affable,kind, and affectionate, and on the evening 
of his arrival they had a long conversation together. 

“Brother,” observed Sir Alfred, giving Edward that de¬ 
nomination for the first time, “ we live at a period when a 
brave young gentleman, like yourself, is not permitted to 
remain on hie estate shooting hares and planting cabbages 
You must abandon this mode of life for one more worthy of 
you. I have come for the purpose of taking you to London 
with me, where, if you follow my advice, you will soon find 
favour at the Court.” 

Edward did not receive these overtures as his brother 
could have desired. 

“ I thank you kindly, sir,” responded the young man, “ but 
I was not created for that brilliant world of which you speak.” 

Finding that his young brother was proof against all his 
eloquence, Alfred began to fear that he had come from'Lon¬ 
don in vain, when a sudden thought struck him , and, seeking 
in his portfolio, he observed, smiling— ° 

“ I perceive, Edward, that I have not so much influence 
with you as I had presumed, and it now remains for me to 
ascertain whether another person, with whom you are well 
acquainted, will be more eloquent.” * 

At the same time he presented a letter to Edward, who, on 
recognising the hand-writing of Emma, could not suppress a 
piercing cry. 

“ Bead” said Sir Alfred. 

Edward opened the letter with a trembling hand: it only 
contained these words:— 

“ Believe your brother, and Boms to London. Emma.” 

11 She still loves me 1 she Still thinks of me! ” cried the 
poor young man, falling Into a seat, half suffocated with sobs 
and grief: “ I will obey, sir; I will obey my own Emma!” 

The following day they commenced their journey, and soon 
approaohed London. During the journey, Alfred informed 
his brother that he had an important mission to confide to 
him. 

“An important mission ?" demanded the astounded 
Edward. " Can you tell me, pray, in what manner I can 
serve you? I, a simple aud ignorant countryman ? v 

“ D not yet time, Edward, to reveal to you the nature of 
the enterprise in which you are destined to take part; let it 
however, suffice for you to know that, if, despite the dangers’ 
it may present, you worthily perform your part, you will 
promptly realise a brilliant fortune.” 

At this moment the travellers beheld London fat the ex¬ 
tremity of the horizon. Although that capital did not occupy 
so vast an extent as it does at the present time, Edward 
conld not suppress an exclamation of surprise, mingled with 
admiratiou, on beholding, for the first time, that confused 
pile of towers, steeples, and palaces which rose in a fantas¬ 
tical manner through a transparent fog. Alfred enjoyed for 
a while his artless surprise, then, approaching him, he 
observed in a penetrating voice, extending his arm towards 
London— 

“ Do you perceive that immense city, brother ? Well, in a 
few days you will, probably, entirely occupy it, aud by your 
means it may return to the legitimate power which it now 
disowns.” 

Edward regarded him In mute surprise; but Alfred, as 
though apprehensive he hod gone too far, turned away his 
head and spurred his horse. Edward imitated him, and 
both disappeared in the cloud of dust which the feet of their 
steeds cast around them. 


CHAPTER II. 

At this time London was divided by factions, which rendered 
the last portion of the life of Charles the Second so unfortu¬ 
nate. The royal authority was no longer respected, and those 
who acted publicly in virtue of a royal command were grossly 
maltreated, and sometimes even put to death. 

8uch was the state of London at the moment the two young 
Falklands arrived at the northern gate of the city, which was 
closed, being somewhat late in the evening. They soon gained 
admittance, and, after the lapse of a quarter of an hour or 
twenty minntes, during which Edward had beheld nothing but 
narrow, tortuous, and sometimes deserted streets, he could 
scarcely euppren a cry of astonishment at the spectacle which 


suddenly presented itself to his bewildered eyes on arriving 
opposite Westminster-bridge, near which his brother's resi¬ 
dence was situated. 

An immense crowd, noisy and animated, encumbered the 
bridge from one end to the other. Some were swearing, some 
shooting, some laughing, and others weeping. All this uproar 
was caused by a carriage, drawn by four splendidly capari¬ 
soned horses, which, having stopped in the middle or the 
bridge, was so much pressed by the throng that it could 
neither advance nor retreat. Some of the people had seized 
the reins of the horses, which seemed to greatly embarrass a 
stout jolly looking coachman in showy lively, who occupied 
the seat, and who dared not employ force to disengage himself 
and equipage from that rabble. Two or three young pages, 
who were escorting the carriage on horseback, fled in different 
dfrections, pursued by sundry hootings, and left three ladies, 
whose faces were concealed by black velvet masks, and a 
stout gentleman, who was vehemently cursing at the bottom 
of the carriage, to the fury of the populace. Nevertheless, 
despite these violent vociferations ana gesticulations, the mob 
did not appear disposed to proceed to extremes towarils their 
prisoners j they insolently regarded them through the car¬ 
riage windows aud loaded them with invectives and insults, 
but none seemed sufficiently bold to place hands on them; 
one would almost have supposed that some invisible and 
mysterious power protected them against file vigorous arms 
which were raised towards them in every direction. 

The clamours were so numerous and conftised that the 
travellers could not understand a word calculated to enlighten 
them on what was taking place. Edward looked on in 
amazement, but Sir Alfred, accustomed from the commence¬ 
ment of the troubles to such scenes of disorder, perceived 
nothing extraordinary in that event, and resolved to retrace 
his steps a little, to gain his residence by another route. But 
at the moment he was about to change his course another 
glance at the carriage caused him to pause. He hod observed 
that the stout coachman wore the livery of the Princess 
Elizabeth, who, with the jbuke of Gloucester, then quite a 
child, was all that remained of the king’s family in England, 
and that observation appeared to make a profound impression 
on him. He seemed a prey to the most singular perplexity. 
Whilst remaining thus, immoveable and mute, amid mat tu¬ 
multuous and noisy crowd, his brother, who had kept his 
horse near his, remarked to him, in an under tone 
“ I cannot divine the cause of this tumult, sir, nor in 
whose behalf it is made; but there are ladies in the car¬ 
riage who are evidently in danger, and I consider it our duty 
to flee to their aid.” 

“ And what would be the utility of interfering in this mat¬ 
ter?” responded Sir Alfred in an hesitating tone; “ besides, 
what conld two men do against so many fhrions wretches ?* 

“ Those rascals are by no means formidable adversaries,” 
replied Edward disdainfully; “besides,” he continued, “I 
perceive some gentlemen in file throng, who, from their ap¬ 
pearance are friends of Cromfrell, and we could call to 
them.” 

At this time the people were principally divided between 
two factions, distinguished by the appellations of Cavaliers 
and Roundheads. 

“ By no means,” interrupted Albert, with an alarmed air, 
as though that proposition had awoke in him ideas for awhile 
lost in oblivion, “ 1 do not wish Edward, to take part in these 
proceedings, and I certainly have no desire that the friends 
of Cromwell, whoever they be, should see us together. You 
are not aware of what vital importance it is for me to avoid 
attracting regards at the present moment! Let us retrace 
our steps, and endeavour to prevent the curious from ex¬ 
amining onr features. The devil take the carriage and all it 
contains! Follow me, Edward; for we have probably re¬ 
mained here too long already! ” 


Printers' Toasts.—* “ The Press—it ex-presses truth—re¬ 
presses error—fm-presses knowledge, and op-presses none.” 
“ Woman, the fairest work of creation—the edition being ex¬ 
tensive, let no man be without a copy.” “ Babies, miniature 
editions of humanity, issued periodically, and displayed in 
small caps'* 

An attorney, named Else, rather diminutive in liis stature, 
and not particularly respectable iu his character, once met 
Mr. Jekyl. “ Sir (said he), I hear that you have called me a 
pettifogging scoundrel. Have you done so, sir ?” 41 Sir, 

(replied Jekyl, with a look of contempt, I have not said that 
you were a pettifogger or a scoundrel, but I said you were 
little else 
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BOULAY BAY, JERSEY. 

This is one of tlie most important bays in this picturesque 
island, the depth of water offering capabilities for the for¬ 
mation of a harbour superior to any of the others, being 
sufficient for vessels of large draught to enter at any tide. 
The views from the surrounding heights are very grand. 
Towards the north the islands of Guernsey, Alderney, and 
Sark, appear in the distance, while on part of the coast of 
Normandy, towards the north-eastern horizon, the cathedral 
of Coutance is dimly seen in the distanoe. 

An intelligent traveller has well described the scene. He 
says:—' li What a soene of desolation and barrenness here 
strikes the eye—sterile and unproductive black masses of 
rock, induce us to believe we-have arrived at the verge of the 
habitable world—the ancient geographers, in their ignorance, 
supposing that towards the confines of the earth it became a 
dreary waste, going suddenly down a sheer depth, as a vast 
wall/ The attention of Government has long been drawn to 
this bav, with a view of establishing a naval station, which in 
time of war would not only be a safeguard to the island, but 
an efficient protection to tne trade of the channel, as well as 
a convenient point of observation from which the movements 
of the French coast, from Cherbourg to Brest, might be 
watched. A pier on a very limited scale has been some time 
ago constructed, by direction of the states of Jersey, at a con¬ 
siderable cost; and this would naturally form the commence¬ 
ment of the Government work, should such a work be resolved 
upon. 

This bay offers many opportunities to the angler, from the 
depth of water at the pier-head and islet The fish taken are 
mullet, whiting, rick-fish, bass, and congers; the latter off 
the rocks, at some distance to the right many weighing from 
twenty to thirty pounds. A few years ago an oyster bed was 
discovered, about six miles from the snore, which promises 
a rich harvest to the dredger, besides being some distance 
from the limits of the French coast 


SCENES IN ITALY. 

BT VICTOR HUGO.—HO. II. 

Oh reaching Cologne, the traveller will be struok with the 
singular form, which is that of a crescent The stupendous 
walls have a number of towers, and make a circuit of nearly 
seven English miles. The streets are in general gloomy, 
and the only public edifices deserving attention are the 


churches. The sun hod set when we reached Cologne. I 
gave my luggage to a porter, with orders to carry it to an 
hotel at Duez, which is a little town on the opposite side of 
the Rhine, joined to Cologne by a bridge of boats; and then 
directed my steps towards the cathedral. Rather than ask 
my wav, I wandered up and down the narrow streets, which 
night liad all but obscured. At last I entered a gateway 
leading to a court, and came out on an open square, dark and 
deserted. A magnificent spectacle now presented itself. 
Before me, in the fantastic light of a creptuculaire sky, rose, 
in the midst of a group of low houses, an enormous black - 
mass, studded with pinnacles and belfries. A little farther 
was another, not quite so broad as the first, but higher; a 
kind of square fortress, flanked at its angles with four long 
detached towers, and having on its summit something re¬ 
sembling a huge feather. On approaching, I disc overed that 
it was the cathedral of Cologne. .. 

What appeared like a large feather was a crane, to which 
sheets of lead were appended, and which, from its workable 
appearance, indicated to passers-by that this unfinished tem¬ 
ple may one day be completed; that the trunk of a belfry 
and church, so widely apart at present, may ere long be 
united; that the dream of Engelbert de Berg, which was re¬ 
alized into on edifice under Conrad de Hocnsteden, may, in 
on age or two, be the neatest cathedral in the world. This 
incomplete Iliad sees Homer, in futurity. 

The church was shut I surveyed the steeples, and was 
startled at their dimensions. What I had taken for towers 
are the projections of the buttresses. Though only the first 
story is completed, the building is already nearly as high as 
the towers of Notre Dame at Paris. Should the spire, ac¬ 
cording to the plan, be placed upon this monstrous trunk, 
Strasburg would be, comparatively speaking, small by its 
side. It has always struck me that nothing resembles ruins 
more than an unfinished edifice. Briers, saxifrages, and 
pellitories,—indeed, all weeds that root themselves in the 
crevices and at the base of old buildings,—have besieged 
these venerable walls. Man only constructs what Nature 
in time destroys. 

All was quiet; there was no one near to break the prevail¬ 
ing silence. I approached the facade, as near as tne gate 
would permit me, and heard the countless shrubs gently 
rustling in the night breeze. A light which appeared at a 
neighbouring window cast its rays upon a group of exquisite 
statutes,—angels and saints, reading or preaening, with a 
large open book before them. Admirable prologue for a 
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COLOGHB. 


church, which is nothing else than the Word made marble, 
brass, or stone! Swallows have fearlessly taken np their 
abode here, and their simple yet curious masonry contrasts 
strangely with the architecture of the building. 

This was my first visit to the cathedral of Cologne. 

By the bye, I have told you nothing of the road betwixt it 
and Aix-la-Chapelle. In fact, very little can be said;—a 
green plain, witn an occasional oak and a few poplar-trees, 
alone meet the eye. In the villages, the old female peasants, 
enveloped in long mantles, walk about like spectres; while 
the young, clothed in short jupons , if not walking, are seen 
in a position equally interesting—on their knees, washing the 
door-steps. As for the men, they are decorated with blue 
smock-frocks and high crowned hats, as if they were the 
peasants of a constitutional country. 

Scarcely a single person was seen on the road; the in¬ 
clemency of the weather was, perhaps, the cause. A poor 
strolling musician passed,—a stick in one hand, and his cor¬ 
net-a-piston in the other,—clothed in a blue coat, a fancy 
waistcoat, and white trowsera, the bottoms turned up as hign 
as the legs of his boots. The pauvre diable , from tne knees 
upwards, was fitted out for a ball; his lower extremities, how¬ 
ever, were better suited for the road. In a little square 
village, in front of an auberge , I admired four jolly-looking 
travellers seated before a table loaded with flesh, fish, and 
wines. One was drinking, another cutting, a third eating, a 
fourth devouring,—like four personifications of Voracious¬ 
ness and Gourmandism. It seemed to me as if I beheld the 
gods Goulu, Glouton, Goiufre, and Gouliaf, seated round a 
mountain of eatables. 

The following morning I again visited the dome of the 
cathedral of Cologne. I examined the windows of this mag¬ 
nificent edifice, which are of the| time of Maximilian, and 
painted with all the extravagance of the German Renaissance. 
On one of them is a representation of the genealogy of the 
Holy Virgin. At the bottom of the painting, Adam, in the 
costume of an emperor, is lying upon bis back. A large tree, 
which fills the whole pane, is growing out of his stomach, and 
on the branches appear all the crowned ancestors of Mary— 
David playing the harp, Solomon in pensiveness; and at the 
top of the tree a flower opens, and discloses the Virgin carry¬ 
ing the infant Jesus. 

A few steps farther on I read this epitaph, which breathes 
sorrow and resignation:— 

“ Inclitvs akte fyi combs emvhdvs, 

VOCITATVS, H1C KBCB PBO8TBATV8, SUB 

Tbgob vt volvi. Fbishbm, sakcte, 

MeVM EERO, PETRK, TIBI COM1TATVM 

Kt mihi bbddb statvm, te pbecob, 

ETHEBEVM HjEC. LaPIDVM MA88A 

COMITIB COMPLECTITVB OSSA.” 


I entered the church, and was struck with the choir. There 
ire pictures of all epochs, and of all forms; innumerable 
marble statues of bishops; chevaliers of the time of the cru- 
jades, their dogs lying lovingly at their feet; apostles clothed 
in golden robes; and tapestries painted from the designs of 
Bubens. Everything, it must be said, is Bhamefuily demo- 
lished. If some one constructed the extenor of the cathedral 
of Cologne, I do not know who has demolished the intenor. 
There is Dot a tomb entire, the figures being either broken ofl 
or mutilated. The flies revel on the venerable face of the 
Archbishop Philip of Heinsbnrg, and the man caUed Conrad 
of Hochsteden, the founder of this church, like Gulliver, m 
the Lilliputian tale, cannot at present crush the spiders that 
knit him to the ground. Alas! the bronze arm is nothing to 
the arm of flesh. I observed, in an obscure corner, the dis¬ 
mantled statue of an old man with a long beard; I believe it is 

that of Michael Angelo. ._.. . 

I will now mention the most venerable construction which 
this church contains—that of the famed tomb of the Three 
Wise Men of the East. , . 4 . 

The room is of marble, is rather large, and represents the 
vies of architecture of Louis the Thirteenth and Louis the 
ourteentb. On raising our eyes, we perceive a bas relitf 
‘presenting the adoration of the three kings, and, under- 
eath, the inscription— 

“ Corpora ranctomm recubant hie vema magorum, 

Ex hia tublatum nihil eit olibive locatum.’ 

This, then, is the resting-place of the three poetic kings 
f the east. I assure you there is no legend that pleases me 
o much as this of &e MUU et Une Nuits. I approached 
tie tomb, and perceived, in the shade, a massive relinquavre % 
parkling with pearls and diamonds, and other precious 
rones, which seemed to relate the history of these three 
logs, ab oriente venerunt. In front of the tomb are three 
amps, one bearing the name of Gaspar, the oth er Mel- 
hior, and the third Balthazar. It is an ingenious idea to 
lave—somehow illuminated—the names of the three wise 
nen in front of the sepulchre. T 

On leaving, something pierced the sole of my boot, i 
ooked downwards, and Found that it was a large nail pro- 
ecting front a square of black marble, upon which I was 
walking. After examining the stone, I remembered tliat 
Mary of Medicis had desired that her heart should be placed 
under the pavement of the cathedral of Cologne, and before 
the tomb of the three kings. Formerly a bronze or b raro 
plate, with an inscription, covered it; but when ■ 

look Cologne, some revolutionist, or perhap P 

brazier, seized it, as had been done by > « » 

host of brass nails, projecting from the “ 8 P®“** 

predations of a similar nature. Alas, p 9. 
gist saw herself effaced from the heart of Louts the Thu- 
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teenth, her son; then from the remembrance of Richelieu, 
her creature; and now she is effaced from the earth. 

How strange are the freaks of destiny ! Mary de Medicis, 
widow of Henry IV., exiled and abandoned, had a daughter, 
Henriette, widow of Charles the First, who died at Cologne in 
1642, in the house where, sixty-five years before, Rubens, her 
painter, was born. 

The dome of Cologne, when seen by day, appeared to me 
to have lost a little of its sublimity; it no longer had what I 
call la grandeur crepusculaire, that the evefliui lends to huge 
objects; and I must say that the cathedral of Beauvais, which 
is scarcely known, and also unfinished, is not inferior, either 
in size or in detail, to the cathedral of Cologne. 

The Hotel-de-Vfile, situated near the cathedral, is one of 
those singular edifices whicn have been built at different times, 
and which consist of all the styles of architecture seen in an¬ 
cient buildings. The mode in which those edifices have been 
built forms rather an interesting study. Nothing is regular,— 
no fixed plan has been drawn out,—all has been built as ne¬ 
cessity required. 

Thus the Hotel-de-Ville, which has probably some Roman 
cave near its foundation, was in 1260, only a structure similar 
to those of our edifices built with pillars. For the convenience 
of the night watchman, and in order to sound the alarum, a 
steeple was required, and, in the fourteenth century, a tower 
was built Under Maiimilian a taste for elegant structures 
was everywhere spread, and the bishops of Cologne, deeming 
it essential to dress their city house In new raiments, engaged 
an Italian architect, a pupil, most propably, of old Michael 
Angelo, and a French sculptor, a friend of young Jean Gujon, 
who adjusted upon the blackened facade of the thirteenth 
century a triumphant and magnificent porch. A few years 
expired and they stood sadly in want of a promenoir by the 
side of the Registry. A back court was built, and galleries 
erected, which were sumptuously enlivened by heraldry and 
bas-reliefs. These I had the pleasure of seeing; but, iu a 
few years, no person will have the same gratification, for, 
without anything being done to prevent it, they are fast 
falling into ruin. At last, under Charles the Filth, a large 
room for sales and for the assemblies of the citizens was re¬ 
quired, and a tasteful building of stone and brick was added. 
Thus a corps of the thirteenth century, a belfry of the four¬ 
teenth, a porch and backcourt of the time of Maximilian, and 
a hall of that of Charles the Fifth, linked together in an 
original and pleasing manner, form the Hotel-de-Ville of 
Cologne. 

I went up to the belfry; and under a gloomy sky, which 
harmonised with the edifice; and with my thoughts, I saw at 
my feet the whole of this admirable town. 

Cologneupou the Rhine, like Rouen upon the Seine, Anvers 
upon the Escaut,—in fact, like all towns through which a 
large current of water flows,—has the appearance of an arch, 
the river forming the line. 

From Thunnchen to Bayenthurme, the town, which extends 
upwards of a league on the banks of the river, displays a 
whole host of windows and facades. In the midst of roofs, 
turrets, and gables, the summits of twenty-four churches 
strike the eye, all of different styles, and each church, from 
its grandeur, worthy of the name of cathedral. If we exa-. 
mine the town en detail, all is stir, nil is life. The bridge is 
crowded with passengers and carriages; the river is covered, 
with sails. Here and there clumps of trees caress, as it w ere 
the houses blackened by time; and the old stone hotels of the 
fifteenth century, with their long frieze of sculptured flowers, 
fruit, and leaves, upon which the dove, when tired, rests itself, 
relieve the monotony of the slate roofs and brick fronts which 
surround them. 

Round this great town—mercantile from its industry, mil¬ 
itary from its position, marine from its river—is a vast plain 
that borders Germany, which the Rhine crosses at different 
places, and is crowned on the north east by historic croupes— 
that wonderful nest of legends and traditions, called the 
M 8even Mountains.” Thus Holland and its commence, 
Germany and its poetry—like the two great aspects of the hu¬ 
man mind, the positive and the ideal—shed their beams upon 
the horizon of Cologne; a city of business and of medita¬ 
tion. 

After descending from the belfry, I stopped in the yard 
before a handsome porch of the Renaissance, the second 
story of which is formed of a series of small trinmphal arches, 
with inscriptions. The first is dedicated to C®sar ; the second 
to Augustus ; the third to Agrippa, the founder of Cologne ; 
the fourth to Constantine, the Cnristian emperor; the fifth to 
Justine, the great legislator; and the sixth to Maximilian. 
Upon the facade the poetic sculptor, has chased three has 
reliefs, representing the three lion-combatants, Milo of Cro¬ 


tons, Pepin-le-Bref, and Daniel. At the two extremities he 
has placed Milou de Crotone, attacking the lion by strength 
of body; and Daniel, subduing the lions by the power of 
mind. Between these is Pepin-le-Bref, conquering his fero¬ 
cious antagonist with that mixture of moral ana physical 
strength which distinguishes the soldier. Between pure 
strength and pure thought is courage; between the athletic 
and the prophet—the hero. 

Pepin, sword in hand, has plunged his left arm, which is 
enveloped in bis mantle, into the mouth of the lion: the 
animal stands, with extended claws, in that attitude which in 
heraldry represents the lion rampant; Pepin attacks it bravely, 
and vanquishes. Daniel is standing motionless, his arms by 
his side, and his eyes lifted np to heaven, the lions lovingly 
rolling at his feet As tor Milo de Crotona, he de¬ 
fends himself against the lion, which is in the act of devour¬ 
ing him. His blind presumption has put too much faith in 
muscle, iu corporeal strength. These three bas reliefs contain 
a world of meaning; the last produces a powerful effect It is 
Nature avenging herself on the man whose only faith is in 
brute force. 

As I was about to leave the town house,—this spacious 
building—this dwelling, rich in legendary lore as well as in 
historical facts,—a man, in appearance older than he actually 
was, crooked from disposition more than from the influence 
of age, crossed the yard. The person who conducted me to 
the belfry, in pointing him out, said— 

11 Thaf man is a poet: he has composed several epics 
against Napoleon, against the Revolution of I860, and against 
the French. The last, his chef <£ oeuvre , beseeches an archi¬ 
tect to finish the chnrch of Cologne in the same style as the 
Panthecn in Paris.’' 

Epics! granted ! Nevertheless, this man, or poet, is the 
most unwashed-looking animal that ever I put eves upon. I 
do not think we have anything in France that will bear a com¬ 
parison with the epic poet of Cologne. 

To make up for the opinion which this strange-looking 
animal had formed of us, a little old man, with a quick eye, 
came out of a barber* shop, in one—I do not know which— 
of the dark and obscure streets, and guessing my country, 
from my appearance, came to me shouting out— 

“ Monsieur , Monsieur,fous, Francois! oh,les Frangah! 
ran! plan ! plan / plan / Von, fan, plan f la guerre A Unite 
le monde ! Prafes / Prafes! Napoleon , n'estce pas? La 
querre A tovte l*Europe! Oh, les Franfais,jpien Prajes, 
Monsieur . La paionette au oui A ions ces Priciens, eine 
ponnea quUpile gomme A llna. PraJo les Francois: ran 
plan t plan r 

I must admit that this harangue pleased me. France is 
great in the recollection and in the hopes of these people. All 
on the banks of the Rine love us—I had almost said wait for 
ns. 

In the evening, as the stars were shining, I took a walk 
upon the side of the river opposite to Cologne. Before me 
was the whole town, with its innumerable steeples figuring in 
detail upon the pale western sky. To my left rose, like the 
giant of Cologne, the high spire of St. Martin’s, with its two 
towers; and, almost in front the sombre abside-cathedral, with 
its many sharp-pointed spires, resembling a monstrous 
hedgehog; the crane previously mentioned forming the tail, 
and near the base two lights, which appeared like eyes spark¬ 
ling with fire. Nothing disturbed the stillness of the night 
but the rustling of the waters at my feet, the heavy tramp of 
a horse’s hoofs upon the bridge, and the sound of a black¬ 
smith’s hammer. A long stream of fire that issued from the 
forge caused the adjoining windows to sparkle; then, as 
if hastening to its opposite element, disappeared in the water. 

From this grand and sombre ensemble , my thoughts took 
a melancholy turn, and, in a kind of reverie, I said to myself, 

“ The germaine city has disappeared,—the city of Agrippa 
is* no longer,—but the town of St. Engelbert still stands. 
How long will it be so? Decay, more than a thousand 
years since, seized upon the temple built by St Helena ; 
the church constructed by Archbishop Anno will fall. 
This town is demolished by its river. Scarcely a day passes 
but some old stone, some ancient relic, is detached by the 
commotion of the steam-boats. A town is not situated with 
impunity upon the great artery of Europe. Cologne, though 
not so old as Treves or Soleure, has already been thrice de¬ 
formed and transformed, by the rapid and violent change of 
fdeas to which it has been subjected. AU is changing. The 
spirit of positivism and utilitarianism —for which the gro¬ 
vellers of the present day are such strong advocates—pene¬ 
trates and destroys. Architecture, old and reverantial, gives 
way to modern 1 good taste.’ Alas! old oities are fast dis¬ 
appearing.” 
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THE SCRIBBLER’S CAPTIVE. 

I was one morning about to write a letter, when I observed 
a very small insect (hardly visible to the naked eye), such as 
is frequently found about paper, moving on the sheet I 
had prepared to use. A single line drawn by my pen seemed 
to obstruct his march. He turned back, as I should have 
done if a foul ditch too broad to be leaped had suddenly pre¬ 
sented itself in the way I proposed to journey. A second 
line compelled him again to change his course, and a third 
and fourth secured him within the limits of a square. 

The tiny creature ran about evidently frightened; whether 
he trembled for his life, or was only afraid that his appear¬ 
ance would be impaired by the sable stream, which threatened 
to sully his delicate feet, if he ventured to advance, I could 
not determine. My opinion inclined to the latter supposi¬ 
tion, for the line was hardly coarse enough to justify the 
former. He might be a beau of his species, and on his road 
to pay his addresses to some fair insect of great family and 
high pretensions, and in that case, to present himself in such 
awful plight, as wading through a stream of ink would cause, 
it was easy to conceive, might have proved fatal to his 
dearest hopes. It would be no joke for a dandy, intending 
to wait upon his adored Miss F. in the Regent’s Park, with 
views like those for which I give his brother insect credit, to 
get a dip in the common sewer, without any possibility, as 
was the case with my unfortunate prisoner, of changing his 
shoes, stockings, and inexpressibles, before he entered the 
drawing-room. 

That something like this was the case, I felt almost con¬ 
vinced, when, having procured a powerful magnifying glass, 
I was enabled to make out the form of the creature, whose 
motion was all my unassisted vision could distinctly trace be¬ 
fore. He was really a pretty fellow: two horns, like those of a 
butterfly, graced his head; he had a fine large prominent eye; 
his form was longer, perhaps it would be better to say bis 
figure was more genteel, than that of our fragrant friend of 
the bedstead, and his speed, his small size considered, quite 
as great. 

But whatever«the case might be in the first instance, I am 
sure he subsequently [discovered that he was in a situation 
of tremendous peril. My pen, though it has sometimes been 
said not to be an ill-natured one, was very cruel on this oc¬ 
casion, for it swelled the lines previously traced, from slen¬ 
der common-place marks, to broad, well supplied rivulets, 
which it would have been death for the captive to attempt. 
Of this he seemed perfectly sensible, and possibly blamed 
his own want of presence of mind for not rushing through 
what had checked his progress at once instead of waiting 
till it had swelled into what he deemed an ocean. 

He ran now one way, and then another, but “ all,” as we 
romance writers say, “ was dark around/ Then he squatted 
down. “Is this despair?" thought I, “or is it experience? 
Does the creature conclude that escape is impossible ? or, 
often in such difficulties, does lie expect the ink will pre¬ 
sently dry, and allow him to proceed?" 

His case was singular, but my situation was not less so. 
I was for the moment an earthly Almighty. There was but 
one being possessed of life, whom my omnipotence could 
immediately control, it is true, and that one not of my own 
creation: but to him, I was somebody. My little finger was 
perhaps a hundred million of times the size of his whole 
body; a touch of my awful haud could annihilate him in a 
moment It had made him prisoner, had overthrown all his 
established notions of geography, as taught, perhaps by the 
ablest insect preceptors, even from the creation of nis world 
(that is the issuing of my sheet from the paper mill), by making 
what he might regard as vast seas, to roll, where all was dry 
land before; by making that black which before was white. 

Another copious dip or two, would have completely filled 
up the hollow of the square, and destruction to him and his 
friends, if he had any such, too small to be visible near him, 
would have been as certain, hopeless, and complete, as if 
London had met the fate of Herculaneum or “ the great globe 
itself" been “ dissolved." 

The creature, however, remained motionless so long, that 
I began to think he was dead, and my ideas were in motion 
to hold a coroner’s inquest on the remains. Perhaps it was 
fright that had killed him; or it might be that the noxious 
fumes of the ink had been too powerful for his finer organs. 
But there are creatures, it occurred to me, mentioned by Dr. 
Franklin and others, whose lives are so brief, that several 
generations of them are called into existence, and die by 
natural decay in the course of a day. In that case thought 1, 
what a monstrous deed may I have perpetrated! A weak, un¬ 
offending pilgrim has probably been arrested by me in the 


flower of his youth, and detained a forlorn captive, and in 
mere wantonness, to die from grief in old age; or if this 
were too much to suppose, it was not very unlikely that an 
hour being to his life more than a week is to mine, the wants 
of nature demand to be attended to after shorter intervals, 
and though that spot to wliicji he was confined, appeared to 
my eye as ferule, and in all respects as eligible a portion of 
his country (my paper), as any other, the fact might not be 
so, and he, for aught 1 could say to the contrary, had perished 
by famine. 

The fear was vain; he soon revived, and apparently in good 
health. I had established reservoirs of ink at the corners of 
my square, which from time to time were replenished, and 
these as they stood above the surface of the paper, glistening 
brightly in the sun, and in motion when my table got a shake, 
must have presented to him an appalling spectacle. Yet he 
did not fear to approach them. Ir I put the pen near him, 
he drew suddenly back close upon the margin of the flowing 
ink, but I could not discover that he ever touched it. 

While I was thus engaged, I perceived another creature of 
the same species approach my prison. It halted, and then 
advanced—then halted again, and then receded. I should 
think it could not see tire captive, but possibly its cry of dis¬ 
tress might be heard from the enclosure, though it was not 
audible to me. This new acquaintance might be the Hero 
of my Leander, or for aught I knew, the Lcanderofroy Hero, 
for I had no means of ascertaining, that I had not been un¬ 
gallant enough to doom a lady to an unexpected confine¬ 
ment. If such were the case, Leander had no fancy to at¬ 
tempt the sable Hellespont, which I had interposed between 
him and his love. The burning forest was not bo dreadful 
to Tancred. But it might be a parent, a disconsolate mother, 
a venerable father, who wildly sought a child long since ex¬ 
pected to return, but mysteriously withheld from their love, 
by an overruling power which they could neither resist nor 
propitiate. I thought of bringing the two together—to wit¬ 
ness their warm emotions at thus encountering each other; 
but while studying how to manage a scene so eminently dra¬ 
matic, the second performer had reached the edge Of die 
paper, and could not be stayed without risking the instant 
annihilation of my black fortress. 

I now grew weary of tyranny, and proposed to release the 
object of my late persecution. But this was rather a diffi¬ 
cult task. It is easier to do wrong than to repair it. Four 
slight movements of my pen, had in a moment doomed a 
poor traveller, whose business might have been of the ut¬ 
most .importance, to a loug captivity. I could not so soon 
dry die ink. If for that purpose I had held the paper to the 
fire, he would have been burned; the nib of my pen to his 
transparent side would have been a spear; and to have used 
my knife, in order to lift him, would have been literally 
putting him to the sword. All I could do, was to scrape a way 
through the ink, and endeavour to direct him to the path 
thus opened for his accommodation. 

This I at length effected, and went on, like “ Christian and 
Hopeful ” in “ The Pilgrim’s Progress/ “ rejoicing/ Whe¬ 
ther, when he got home, he was regarded as a Sinbad, a 
Gulliver, or a Captain Ross, I am unable to report. Perhaps 
he was nearer my own level than I am willing to believe, 
and had only to apologise to friends with whom he was to 
dine, for coming too late. He would give, I suspect, no 
favourable account of me. The astonishing glare of my 
glass, which he would n&turaJly call the “eye of the monster, 
my immense size (as compared with his), the colour of my 
coat, which was that of my ink, as well as the sport I teemed 
to make of sufferings not to be described, might justify him 
in characterizing me—not as I know myself, a poor dabbler 
in the black art, bat asfAe Black Gentleman himself. 


CHBMF 0 I.NE 8 S.—Persons who are always cheerful and 
good-humoured are very useful in the world; they main¬ 
tain peace and happiness, and spread a thaukful temper 
amongst all who live around them. 

Soon after the Copernic&n system of astronomy began to 
be generally understood, an old farmer went to his parson 
with the following inquiry:—“Dr. T., do you believe in the 
new story they tell about the earth moving round the sun ? ” 
—“ Yes, certainly." “ Do you think it is according to the 
Scriptures ? If it’s true, how could Joshua command the 
sun to stand still ? ” “ Umph 1 y quoth the parson, “ Joshua 
commanded the sun to stana still, did he ? *—“ Yes. * “ Well, 
it stood still , did it not f ”—“ Yes. ” “ Very well. Did yoa 
ever hear that he set it a-going again ? ” 
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FRIDAY. 

The Venus of the Saxon mythology was the goddess Freya or 
Friga, “ who was mnde,” in the words of Verstegan, “ ac ord- 
ing as this picture here doth demonstrate.” 

“ In her right hand she held a drawn sword, and in her left 
a bow, signifying thereby that women as well as men should 
in time of need be ready to fight. Some honoured her for a 
god and some for a goddess, but she was ordinarily taken I 
rather for a goddess than a god, and was reputed the giver of 
peace and plenty, and maker of love and amity; and of the I 
day of her especial adoration we yet retain the name of I 
Friday; and, as in the order of the days of the week, Thursday t 
comes between Wednesday and Friday; so in the northern 
regions, where they made the Idol Thor sitting or lying in a 
great hall upon a covered bed, they also placed on the one 
side of him the Idol Woden, and on the other side the Idol 
Friga. Some do call her Freya, and say she was the wife of 
Woden ; but she was called Friga, and her day our Saxon 
ancestors called Frigedeag , from whence our name now of 
Friday indeed cometh.” 


THE WEEK. 


The Pleasures and Advantages of Labour. —There 
is a very false notion in the world respecting employment. 
Thousands imagine that if they could live in idleness they 
would be perfectly happy. This is a great mistake. Every 
industrious man and woman knows that nothing is so tire¬ 
some as being unemployed. During some seasons of the 
year we haveholidays, and it is pleasing on those occasions 
to see the operative enjoy himself; but we have generally 
found that, after two or three days of recreation, the diligent 
mechanic or labourer becomes quite unhappy. Often he 
sighs over the wretchedness of being idle. The fact is, we 
were made to labour, and oar health, comfort, and happiness 
depend upon exertion. Whether we look at onr bodies or 
examine onr minds, every thing tells ns that onr Creator in¬ 
tended that we should be active. Hands, feet, eyes, and 
mental powers, show that we were born to be busy. If we 
had been made to be idle, a very large portion of our bodily 
and mental faculties would be redundant Sir Charles Beil 
has exhibited the wonderful structure of the human hand ; 


other physiologist-shave entered into a minute description of 
our bodies generally, and have displayed their wonderful 
adaptation for the business of life. Metaphysicians, also, 
have dilated on the mind and its operations, and have 
brought forth to view its marvellous powers, demonstrating 
that man was intended to be the lord of this lower creation. 
But, then, nil depends upon labour. There are the same 
mind and body in the savage that haunts the wilderness; 
the gourmand that merely eats, and drinks, and sleeps; the 
lady that lounges on a sofu, and boasts that she never does 
any thing, nor ever wets her fingers; and the myriads of 
active hands and hearts that change the desert into a para¬ 
dise, and furnish it with all the comforts, enjoyments, and 
luxuries of life. Industry and toil make all the difference 
between the useless and the useful. Did the world consist of 
ladies, wo should be starved, famished, and poisoned ; or did 
it coutain none but gentlemen unfit for manual labour, we 
must all perish for want of the common necessaries of life. 
A world of kings, lords, Alexanders, Caesars, Caligulas, or 
Jezebels, would soon leave the globe without an inhabitant. 
Exertion, activity, study, and toil, all properly directed to some 
useful end, are the great requisites of every age 'and country. 
Give us these, aud we can soon have a happy, a prosperous, 
an enlightened, and a refined era. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS 

This Number contains the first chapter and a portion of the 
second of an Historical Tale. In announcing it on the cover 
of the last monthly part, the name of a city tale (now in pre¬ 
paration), “ The Lily of Highgate," was by inadvertency in¬ 
serted instead of that of “ The Brothers.’* 

On the 4ih of May, a double number will be given, without 
auy additional charge, in order to meet the wishes of many of 
our subscribers who have not secured copies of No. 10, which 
contained the first engraving of the four alto relievos of the 
Nelson column. It will he so printed that subscribers pos¬ 
sessing the engraving will, in having the volume bound, only 
require to cut the leaf out. The remainder will be interest¬ 
ing original matter. The interest attached to that national 
monument has induced us to contiuue the series. Next week 
the second tableau will appear. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B. C ., and several others, will find in this number a response to their 
requests. 

*,♦ Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

T.Y. {Bath ).—'The Royal Adelaide was fully insured at Lloyd’s. 
The owners will lose nothing by the wreck. If our passenger 
packets were not insured the owners would take good care to have 
them as seaworthy as the shipwright could make them. Aa it it, 
life is periled without risk of property to any one but the under¬ 
writers. This steamer was the property of the City of Dublin 
Steam Packet Company. She w as lost on Saturday night the 3Uth 
ult, between ten and eleven o’clock at night. We have elsewhere 
made reference to some peculiar features in this distressing tragedy. 

A Subscriber.— We intend noticing the peculiar feature of our times 
to which you refer. The sentence at Exeter is by some assailed 
and by some defended. Justice Ta fourd suffers all the blame, 
which we think should rest on the Jury. It was their award, not 
his. They declared bath Mr. Bird and his wife not guilty, and 
he merely had to pass the sentence of the law. It is true that our 
juries have to listen to the summing up of the judge ; but their 
proper function was to declare the fact : —were the master and 
mistress, or either of them, guilty ot the death of Msry-Ann Par¬ 
sons ? To this they return a reply, " Not Guilty.” The judge 
therefore, had merely to dismiss them from the bar. We think 
with you, that the judge should not overrule evidence by legal quib¬ 
bles, or even the statement of his own opinion, until the jury have 
brought In their verdict. 

M.C.— We shall have an engraving of the alto-relievo to be placed on 
the Nelson column in an cariy number. Then* are, altogether, 
four. One, by Mr. Carew, we had in our tenth number, the re¬ 
maining three will follow ss fast os they are made public. 

A Subscriber •—Major Edwardes is n Shronshireman. He Is. how¬ 
ever, descended from an old Welsh family. We believe he is new 
about 30 years of age. 

XU.— Your kindness merits and receives oar best thanks, were 
others as active in their friendship as you are, our expressed desire 
to have this journal in every respect an elegant and a useful pub¬ 
lication would soon be gratified. Yon say ** I take six copies 
every week, and send one or two to a distance of 60 miles to per- 
sons who probably would never have seen it.” To our weU-wishers 
we say, “ Go and do likewise.” 

D.X. —Our limited apace prevents our doing many things we other¬ 
wise would do. There is a good time coating, we trust, when your 
wishes will be met. You mast, however, remember, in comparing 
our journal with others at the same price, that we incur a large 
expense for engravings, which they avoid. 


Printed and Published by William Stbaxqb, 
21, Paternoster Bov. 
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SATURDAY, APRIL 20, 1850. 


The subject selected by Mr. Woodington, the accomplished 
artist, is the battle of the Nile. Perhaps there is no period 
in the eventful life of the bold Nelson, whioh exhibits in a 
light so striking die ardent intrepid spirit of the man, as that 
in which we find him searching the world in quest of the 
enemy. As is well known, he found the French fleet at 
anchor in Egypt. The Gallic Admiral knew the character of 


THE NELSON COLUMN.—MR. WOODINGTON’S 
ALTO RELIEVO. 

The first of the four bronze relievos, designed to adorn the 
base of the Column in Trafalgar-square, made its appearance 
in our 10th number. We now are enabled to present an 
ongraving of the second. It is placed on that side of the pe¬ 
destal which faces the National Galley 
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bis dauntless pursuer too well to be unprepared for his ad¬ 
vent, even in the retirement of an African bay. When 
Nelson pouuced upon his devoted prey lie found the French 
ships anchored in the most artistic array of naval tactics. 
The very danger of an assault redoubled the athletic energies 
of his mind. The battle of the Nile was fought, and the 
Brjftb Atfmjrtd was brilliancy victorious. 

The yicior was, however, wQtyJlded in head. Ife wa# 
carried dosfn into the CQckpif, from the greet effusion pf 
blood, $be wound was at first considered niQjrty. The surgeon 
at once offered to attend to h|s CoWJU&uderi hut Nelson, in 
his magnanimity, refused until his turn came with those of the 
crew who had also been wouuded. This peculiarly interest- 
ting incident, illustrative of the generosity and true nobility 
of the Admiral, has been seized on by Mr. Woodington as the 
subject of the alto relievo. 

Near the centre, Nelson, seated on a chest, supported by 
* Captain Berry and a seaman, forbids, by the motion of his 
arm, the approach of the surgeon, who, leaving a sailor's 
wound half dressed, is hastening towards him. “No," said 
Nelson, as reported by Southey, 14 1 will take my turn with 
my brave fellows.” In the back ground are two sailors de¬ 
scending into the cock-pit with a wounded comrade. Though 
severely maimed, a brave tar is seen raising his arm to cheer 
the glorious hero. A boy, holding a battle-lantern to the 
surgeon, with face directed towards Nelson, is in the fore¬ 
ground. There are altogether thirteen figures in this alto 
relievo , of full size. 

The design is clear, and not beset with those elaborations 
of detail whioh mystify and confuse the spectator. The 
whole incident is at once seen and easily understood. This 
magnificent work is not only finely conceived, bat it is exe¬ 
cuted with the boldness and expressiveness of a consummate 
artist. The idea of pain is suggested to the mind by an 
uneasy repose, rather than depicted in harrowing bodily writ¬ 
ings and contortions. The whole was past by Messrs. Moors, 
Ferronce, and Go., of Gray’s Inn-lane, in five pieces, weighing 
about three tons, of a material one-tenth port fin and nine- 
tenths copper. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALK OF THR SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter li.—continued. 

At the same time he thrust his hat over his eyes, and turned 
his horse’s head to take another direction. Young Edward 
reluctantly followed his brother’s example; but it was too late. 
During their short pause an increased number of vehicles of 
every description had accumulated, aud barred the approaches 
to the bridge. The travellers were, consequently, compelled 
to proceed. 

44 Envelop yourself in your cloak, and conceal your face,” 
said Alfred. 

It was with the utmost reluctance Edward yielded to these 
injunctions, the necessity of which he could not conceive. 

They thus advanced, horses aud riders almost carried along 
bj the immense crowd which surrounded them on every side. 
They quickly arrived opposite the carriage, when Edward 
could not help casting a glance of curiosity and compassion 
on its occupants, whose position had now become critical in 
the extreme, for the rabble were no longer content with in- 
insulting but absolutely menaced them with their fists, and 
several stones had already been directed against the carriage 
box. The poor ladies thus assailed began to weep, and seemed 
to implore their persecutors to take compassion on them; the 
gentleman by whom they were accompanied was pale with 
rage and indignation, and appeared disposed to rusn on the 
people sword in hand. Now, at the moment, the excitement 
waa so great that the first attempt at resistance would perhaps 
have been the means of both carriage and contents being torn 
to pieces. 6 

Edward felt disgusted as the impassibility imposed on him 


on perceiving the despair of those unfortunate ladies; never 
theless, such was the influence his elder brother seemed to 
exercise over him, that he was about to will) draw his regards 
wheu a cry was heard; at the same moment one of the ladies 
looked out at the carriage window, tore her mask from her 
face, and revealed the features of a lovely young girl, who, 
however, appeared dreadfully pale and agitated. She stretched 
her hand towards Edward and cried out, in a piercing voice:— 

“ Rdwajtf—fWtywi—in the name of heaven cpme to 
opriM.” 

This lady ff*s toe Coanfees Elliott, the young companion 
of Edward? 

He, doubtless, did not £eoy that prayer amidst the bootings 
of the throng; but that voice—the supplicating gesture—those 
well-known features of his beloved Emma, electrified the 
youug man. He thought not of danger; he forgot Alfred's 
recommendations, and, thrusting his spurs into the flanks of 
his steed, he rushed on the crowd, crying out iu a stentorian 
voice:— 

“ Follow me, Sir Alfred!” 

44 Stop, Edward, stop!” exclaimed Alfred, in the most in¬ 
tense alarm, “ leave that affair to me, I command you." 

But young Falkland listened not, and bis brother’s orders 
were drowned in the frightful tumult which this sodden at¬ 
tack li&d caused. Edward, whose eyes were sparkling with 
rage, directed his horeforwsrd, overthrowing everything that 
obstructed his passage, and making use of his riding whip in 
a manner truly astounding. Oue may easily form an idea of 
the effect this unexpected attack produced ou the rioters and 
idlers, by whom the bridge was literally crammed; cries of rage 
and vengeance were heard in every direction, but people fled 
in dismay from the reach of that formidable whip, which in¬ 
flicted such terrible marks on several faces; and that crowd 
which, a moment previously, was so compact, suddenly gave 
way and left a free passage, even to the carriage. Profitting 
by the firet moment of surprise, Edward, by a few vigorous 
Strokes with his whip, soon put to flight the insolent wretches 
wuo had seized the rein9, and beckoned to the coachman, 
who, understanding the movement, whipped his horses, and 
the carriage dashed off with the velocity of lightning, for the 
rabble now only thought of making way to avoid being crushed 
beneath the wheels of the ponderous machine, if few se¬ 
conds had sufficed for the accomplishment of that deliverance. 

Edward would fain have followed those whom lie had so 
miraculously preserved, for, at the moment the carriage de- 

E axled, he saw Emma lean out at the window and wave her 
and. Was it to thank him, or on invitation to accompany 
her ? he could not imagine; but, on reflection, he felt that, 
after such an action, he hod everything to apprehend from 
tha* populace whom he hi d 80 imprudently braved. He 
wished, therefore, to flee, bill it was impossible; in vain he 
thyost his spar* into the sides of his horse, to force him into 
a gsfiop; his poof steed was exhansted by the efforts he had 
just made, and, instead of proceeding, he neighed sorrowfully 
and would not proceed a step. 

Edward was not wounded; he, nevertheless, considered 
himself lost, for the crowd, whom, fojr a moment, his daring 
had astounded, rushed upon him wi|h the fury of madmen, 
and he immediately found him seif in the clutches of a dozen 
bratal and ferocious-looking fellows, who handled him so 
terribly tost he felt like a person who had become inebriated. 

44 He is a Royalist!” cried a formidable looking butcher, 
whose face was bleeding profusely from the effects of Edward's 
whip. 44 Ah, he shall pay for this! To the river; throw him 
over the bridge 1 ” 

44 Yes, yes, to the river! * reiterated a thousand voices, 44 he 
is a Royalty! death to the Royalist 1 * 

Edward was, consequently, carried to the parapet of the 
bridge. He made no resistance, for he felt it would be futile; 
nevertheless, he oast a rapid glance around him to seek his 
brother; but Alfred had disappeared. 

Edward’s situation was desperate; a prey to tR e rage of 
the multitude, nothing remained for him but fp offer up a 
prayer and die like a Christian. At that awful foment, how¬ 
ever, succour was at hand. 

44 Hold ! ” exclaimed a sonorous voice. 44 What I you, 
citizens of London, about to perpetrate a horrid murder? ” 

44 It is Bishop Jnxou!” exclaimed a student, rushing to¬ 
wards Edward as though to rescue him; “ make way for 
Bishop J uxon ! ** 

That name produced a magic effect; young Falkland was 
precipitately placed on his feet, and each endeavoured to os- 
same a tranquil air, to appear as though he had taken no 
part in that scene of disorder. At the same time the throng 
respectfully made way for the important personage who had 
thus calmed the popular tempest. 
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Although Bishop Juxon was a Royalist, he was a kind- 
hearted, liberal, and hospitable person ; one of the few who 
desired a monarchy based on liberal principles, which was 
well known; hence the wonderful effect produced on the 
crowd, and the deference paid him. 

The Bishop slowly and smilingly advanced between the 
human walls which the people formed on either side. Occa¬ 
sionally bowing, and addressing an amicable word to the 
crowd, he thus reached Edward, followed by his servant The 
young man was reclining against the parapet of the bridge, 
pAle as death, although his countenance exhibited no signs 
of timidity or humility. 

The Bishop cast a rapid glance on the mob, gazed for a 
moment on him whom he had rescued from certain death, 
and observed, frowning : 44 Well, toy friends, it seems I have 
arrived just in time »o prevent yott from committing a horrid 
crime. Are you award that it is ohe of the most awful crimes 
of which you could be guilty ? Besides, you merely suspect 
this gentleman of being opposed Id ytrttr party, which renders 
your conduct the more reprehensible.” 

“ My lord,* replied the butcher who had been one of young 
Falkland's most ardent persecutors, 44 that gentleman fell on 
us with his whip, because the poor people made known their 
grievances to the Princess Elizabeth, ns she was passing.” 

44 In the first place,” observed the Bishop in a sufficiently 
high and severe tone to be heard by the attentive crowd; 
44 the princess Elizabeth was not in the carriage, they were 
poor maids of honour, and had the Princess been there yott 
ought to have respected them the more.” 

An imperceptible murmur ran through the crowd. 

44 Come, my friends, disperse ,''* continued the Bishop, “ and 
leave this poor young man, whom Vott have half killed, With 
me. I trust you deem me sufficiently yotlr friend to eottfide 
bun to my care. If he bo gitilty of any crime, test ttSSttfed 
that justice shall be done. Adieu, ftiy children* ndieti.” 

“ Long live the Bishop 1” repeated the crotvd, whd began 
to disperse. 

Nevertheless, a few more obstinate thdh otbtfr* remained 
at a short distance to see hoW this scene would terminate; 
a petulant glauce, however, from the Bishop sufficed to send 
them away. 

No sooner had this riot ttifiquilly terminated, than 
the Bishop approached Edward, Who, recovered from the 
very natural emotion which that event had caused, soon 
assumed his wonted preseuce of mind. Ho warmly ex- 

{ iressed his thanks to his preserver for the signal service he 
lad rendered him ; bnt the Bishop interrupted him, placing 
liis finger on his month. 

44 Imprudent young man,*’ he murmured, “what other re¬ 
sult could you expect from so rash an action? Young man, 
those who have reckoned on your courage are not mistaken; 
I trust, however, that they will not find you all they could wish.” 

lu his perplexity, Edward did not perceive in these words 
the mysterious signification they probably contained. 

44 Sir,” he replied, 44 you have rendered me an immense ser¬ 
vice ; I should not fear an honourable death on a field of 
battle, neither should I hesitate to brave it in the service of a 
friend, but I must admit that the idea of meeting with such 

a miserable end filled me with horror, and by heaven!”- 

44 Hush !” murmured the Bishop, 44 it is madness. Should 
you again incur their displeasure, you would not so easily 
escape. Come, let us not remain here longer. Where do 
you reside, my friend ? I would fain accompany you, for I 
do not suppose that you wish to confront alone any of these 
rascals.’’ 

44 1 am a stranger, sir” observed young Falkland in an em¬ 
barrassed manuer, “ and I have arrived in London to-day for 
the first time.” 

44 Oh! indeed,” responded the Bishop, casting ott him a 
scrutinising look, 44 and you are here alone, without residence, 
recommendation, or a companion ? • That is singular.’* 

41 1 was not alone when the furious crowd threw themselves 
on me; but-” 

“ But the person by whom you were accompanied basely 
abandoned you, did he not?” 

“ I dare not reply to your question, sir,” rejoined Edward 
blushing ns a suspicion flashed across his mind. 

“And that conduct,” resumed his interlocutor, “is the 
more dastardly, from the circumstance of its being that of a 
brother; is it not, Mr. Edward Falkland ?” 

The young gentleman trembled violeotly, and could not 
suppress an exclamation of alarm, mingled with surprise, on 
finding his position so well known to that eminent personage 
whom he saw for the first time. The Bishop smiled at Ins 
embarrassment, and resumed, with a singular volubility, ap¬ 
proaching him:— 


44 Listen, my young friend, and do not trouble yourself to 
divine enigmas with which, I presume, you are at present un¬ 
acquainted. All I canjtell you is, that your brother has sufficient 
reason for not showing himself in public with you at the pre¬ 
sent moment, and for taking uo part in the danger to which 
you exposed yourself with so much temerity. Do not, there¬ 
fore, be uneasy on his account; he is not far from hence, 
and so soon as I have departed he will doubtless quickly 
rejoin you. I advise you, for your own interest, not to 
speak of the conversation we have had together; but, if 
you consider you are at all indebted to me for the service I 
have rendered yon, remember the secret advice which has this 
day been given you.” 

“Secret advice!” cried Edward in astonishment. The 
Bishop again placed his finger mysteriously on his mouth. 

44 Adieu, my child,* 1 he resumed in & loud voice, 44 and do 
not forget to thank the Almighty for your deliverance. We 
shall probably see eHen dtlier again Shortly.” 

On concluding these ttords the Bishop waved his hand in 
token of adieu, atid proceeded on his way to Lambeth Palace, 
which was his town residence. 

Scarcely hrtd the Bishop disappeared, When Sir Alfred made 
his appearance at the extremity of the bridge. On approach¬ 
ing his brother, he silently dismounted, assisted Edward, 
who frit very weak ffotli the effects of the recent struggle, to 
mount, and departed without pronouncing a word. 

CJfAmn lit. 

After this adventure, Which had well nigh proved fatal to 
yonng Falkland, the two brothers slowly followed in the 
track of the Bishop, and Were soon traversing the gloomy and 
almost deserted streets in the neighbourhood of Lambeth. 

As they entered one of the most tortuous and narrow, 8ir 
Alfred approached his horse near to that of his brother. 

“ 8ir,” he observed, in ft severe tone, 44 you cannot for some 
time inhabit my town residence, you must, consequently, 
take up your abobe at some obscure hotel. Were you to be 
recognised by the author of the tumult which has just taken 
place, you would doubtless have to render an account of your 
proceedings, or, at least, become the talk of the town: it is 
absolutely necessary to conceal yourself securely. You have 
infringed tny orders with an inconceivable folly, and must 
bear the consequences.” 

44 1 at least exposed myself alone to the danger of that 
folly,” returned the young man somewhat bitterly ; “ how 
was it possible that I could leave a noble young lady, whom I 
love more than ray life, to be insulted, and, perchance, even 
basely murdered, by an infuriated populace?” 

44 1 am sorry,” replied Sir Alfred indulgently, 44 that you 
canuot yet perceive your error, as also the motives which 
prevented me from aiding you in ou act of generosity, laudable 
perhaps iu itself. You know me sufficiently well, Edward, 
to be convinced that pusillanimity was not the cause of my 
avoiding the mob; but I must tell you that your temerity has 
periled the important project for which I require your assist¬ 
ance, aud which may he a means of realising both your for¬ 
tune and mine. 1 * 

At the same time he heaved a profound sigh. That mild¬ 
ness of tone seusibly affected young Falkland, who had ex¬ 
pected severer reproaches from Alfred. 

44 Sir,” he observed timidly, “ I am quite disposed to do 
anything calculated to repair my faults, if I am really culpa¬ 
ble iu your eyes.” 

44 Very, good,” returned Alfred, in a pensive tone, 41 and, to 
commence, this is what I have determined upon—You mast 
take apartments at an inu, where you will pass for & country 
gentleman who has come to London to consult a celebrated 
physician relative to his health. I will take upon myself the 
business of concocting a fabrication. You must not, how¬ 
ever, leave your abode for some few days, and if you be 
prudent, if you take the precautions 1 require of you, all is 
not, perhaps, lost.” 

44 1 oonsent to all, sir,” said Edward with humility, “ and I 
trust that my submission will prove to you how grieved I am 
at having incurred your displeasure.” 

44 That is well,” observed Sir Alfred, with a smile of satis* 
faction, 44 1 see, with pleasure, that you are as prompt to 
acknowledge a fault as to commit one; but,” he continued, 
with an air of indifference, 44 now that we can converse freely, 
I have aquestion to ask you. Did the Bishop, the gentleman 
who rescued you, ask any questions; does he know your name?” 

44 1 did not tell him/ 1 replied the young man blushing, 
who recoHeeted the pressing recommendations of his libe¬ 
rator ; 44 he learnt nothing from me either respecting you or 
myself.” . 

To be continued. 
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SOUTHAMPTON, 


Vabious circumstances have of late years given Southamp¬ 
ton increased importance ; but it has been a town of great 
eelebrity from an ancient date. The Clausen tom of the 
Romans was the Ham ton of the Saxons, and that site ap¬ 
pears to have been abandoned for the more eligible position 
of the present town. 

In Domesday Book the old name is written Hantnn and 
Hantune, and the county Hantnnscyre, which eventually re¬ 
solved itself into Hampshire. The prefix South was given 
to Ham ion, in consequence of its relative situation to Nornam. 

In the year 878, and again in 880, Hamton was ravaged 
by the Danes. When Canute ascended the throne, he ap¬ 
pears to have established his abode at Southampton; and 
here, according to Henry of Huntingdon, it was, that he gave 
that memorable lesson to the sycophants about him, which, 
often as it has been told, may still be read with advantage. 
Hailed by flattery as one whose awful mandates all nature 
must obey, he caused a chair to be placed for him on the 
beach, and then authoritatively addressed the flowing tide to 
the following effect:—“ Oh, ye waves, know ye are under my 
dominion; the around on wnich I sit is mine, nor did ever 
refactory pride disobey my commands with impunity; and I 
therefore now command thee not to wet the feet of thy lord 
and master.” The historian continues:—Despite of this royal 
order, the rude waters presently advanced, and threw them¬ 
selves over the royal person; when rising from his seat, he 
addressed his courtiers, and said: “ Let all the world know 
that the power of earthly monarchs is a vain and empty 
thing, and that no one deserves die name of king but He 
whose will, by an eternal decree, the heavens, the ewtb, and 
the sea, must obey.” It is added, from that time forward he 
would never suffer the crown to be placed on his head, but 
caused it to be put on the great crucifix at Winchester. The 
coins of Canute have a mitre, a cap, or a triangular covering 
on his head, similar to that of St. Edward, and thus seem to 
confirm the tradition. 

Southampton gained considerable importance before the 


Norman conquest Its growing prosperity was interrupted 
in the time of Edward III. That monarch having laid claim 
to the crown of France, differences arose between the two 
countries, and the French, with their Spanish and Genoese 
allies, made a successful landing from a fleet of fifty galleys. 
They defeated those who opposed them in arms, but with 
considerable loss, and many of the principal inhabitants of 
Southampton were cruelly put to the sword. In the follow¬ 
ing year, 1339, an act was passed for rebuilding and fortify¬ 
ing the town, and the king, in a new charter, confirmed all 
the grants made by his predecessors, and invested the inhabi¬ 
tants with additional immunities. 

It was in July, 1845, that the army destined to avenge the 
affront England had received, on the plains of Cressy, sailed 
from the port of Southampton. From the same place, in 
1415, those warriors took their departure who were soon to 
become the conquerors of Agincourt. Here, before the 
armament had moved, was discovered the conspiracy against 
the life of Henry V., in which Robert Earl of Cambridge 
(whose grandson afterwards became King Edward IV.) and 
Sir Thomas Grey of Northumberland, were conspicuous, 
with Lord Scrope, the especial favourite of the King. They 
were brought to trial, ana executed in Southampton. Scrope 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered; the others were beheaded. 
Their bodies were interred in the Domus Dei, as is recorded 
on a stone erected by a predecessor of the present Earl of 
Delawarr. 

In 1522, Charles V. embarked from Southampton in the 
fleet which conveyed him to Spain. Edwanl VI. was a 
visitor thirty years afterwards. Philip II. landed here when 
he came to marry Mary I., and Queen Elizabeth kept her 
Court in Southampton in 1569. In 1575, she granted to the 
corporation the arms which are now used in the crown seal. 

The remainder of the history of Southampton is highly 
gratifying. Its prosperity has from age to age continued 
rapidly to increase. Southampton is well-known to those 
whose lives are devoted to commerce and pleasure; and enor- 
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mously as it hath increased of late years, its dimensions and 
importance are likely at no distant day to be far more con¬ 
siderable. 


SCENE8 IN ITALY. 

BY VICTOR HUGO.—EO. III. 

Bachabach is one, of the oldest and prettiest towns on the 
Rhine, and it is perhaps the least known. 

I remained three days at Bacharach, which is, without ex¬ 
ception, the most antique group of human habitations that I 
have ever seen. One might imagine that some giant, a ven¬ 
dor of bric-a-bac, proposing to open a shop upon the Rhine, 
had token a mountain for his couuter, and placed, from the 
bottom to the top, with a giant taste, heaps of enormous 
curiosities. 


This old fairy town, in which romance and legend abound 
is peopled by inhabitants who—old and young, from the 
urchin to the grandfather, from the young gin to the old 
dame—have in their cast of features and in their walk, some¬ 
thing of the thirteenth century. From the summit of the 
Schloss we have an immense view, and discover, in the em¬ 
brasures of the mountain, five other castles in ruins; upon 
the left bank of the river, Furstemberg, Sonneck, and Heim- 
berg; to the west, on the other side of the Rhine, Goutenfels, 
full of recollections of Gustave Adolphe; and, towards the 
east, above the fabulous vallev of Wisperthall, the manor* 
where the inhospitable Sibo de Lorch refused to open the 
door to the gnomes on stormy nights. 

At Bacharach a stranger is looked upon as a phenomenon. 
The traveller is followed with eyes expressive of bewilder¬ 
ment. In fact, no one, except it be a poor painter, plodding 



BACHARACH. 


his way on foot, with a bag upon his bock, ever deigns to 
visit this antique capital—this town of melancholy. 

I must not, however, forget to mention that in the room 
adjoining mine hangs a picture purporting to represent 
Europe. Two lovely girls, their shoulders bare, and a hand¬ 
some young fellow are singing. The following stanza is 
underneath: 

*' Enchanting Europe! where all am fling France 
Gives laws to fashion, graces to the dsnee: 

Pleasure, line arts, each sweet and lovely face 
Form the chief worship of thy happy race.’* 

Under my window was an entire little world, happy and 1 
charming— kind of court, adjoining a Roman Cnnrch, 
which we conld approach by a dilapidated stair. Three little 
boys and two little girls were playing among the grass, which 
reached their chins; the girls every now and then fighting 
voluntary with the boys. The ages of all five conld not amount 
to more then fifty years. Beyond the long grass were trees 
loaded with fruit. In the midst of the leaves were two scare¬ 
crows, dressed like Lnbins, of the Comic Opera; and although, 
perhaps they had the effect of frightening the birds, they 
failed to do that to the bergcroiictlcs. In all corners of the gar¬ 
den were flowers glittering in the rays of the sun, and round 
these flowers were swarms of bees and bntterflies. The bees 
hummed, the children chattered, the birds sang, and at a 
distance were two doves happily billing. 

After having admired till nightfall this charming little gar¬ 
den, I took a fancy to visit the ruin of the old church, which 
is dedicated to St. Werner, who suffered martyrdom at Ober- 
wesel. I reached the first flight of steps, which were covered 
with grass, looked round, admired the heavens, from which 
sufficient light came to enable me to see the old palatine 
castle in ruins; then my eyes fell upon my charming garden 
of children, birds, doves, bees, butterflies and music—my 
garden of life, of love, and of joy,—and I discovered that it 
was a cemetery. 


THE SEA SIDE IN FORMER TIMES. 

“ Well ! ideas of distance and space are now undergoing a 
wonderful change, and hid fair, by and bye, to he reduced to 
fractions. A Saturday afternoon’s trip will be Constanti¬ 
nople, and the Cape of Good Hope will do for summer quar¬ 
ters. Steamers are continually receiving additions to their 
powers and capabilities, and those mighty pathways, the rail¬ 
roads, in their very infancy, defy competition, and. outstrip 
the boldest flights of imagination. In cheapness, in speed, 
and in comfort in travelling, a wondrous improvement has 
taken place, and is going on with accelerated pace. Here I 
am, snug at home, noways fatigued, after in aftout two hours 
accomplishing what was once a long day’s weary labour. I 
seem just to have bid farewell to my friends, and by magio to 
have been transported over the many miles now interposed 
between us. And yet, how much fine scenery, richly culti¬ 
vated land, and, dear to a west countryman, how great a length 
of Clyde, the loveliest, hardest toiled, and most money-making 
of rivers, have I not glided along since morning, rejoicing in 
its beauty, admiring its glassy bosom, and vowing soon to re¬ 
visit one of those pleasant, health-affording, luxurious, little 
towns, that stud its well-wooded banks and shores, with their 
numerous and fantastic villas straggling around, which, with 
their mimic parks and policies, render the scene one display 
of wealth, comfort, and beauty. Though no disciple of science, 
and feeling no relish for her laboratories and workshops, still 
I feel no objection to share in die benefits of herjabonrs, and 
afford my meed of praise to her snecessfnl exertions." Such 
were some of my sentiments after returning from a day<° r 
on the sea coast, on which occasion I had travelled by the 
Greenock Railway and a first-rate river boat; and really when 
the present opportunities for procuring relaxation, bv visiting 
the sea coast are contrasted with what we are told they were, 
and that not very long ago, we may well he astonished, and 
think that, as die Yankees say, the world is indeed *• going 
ahead/' 
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Formerly, a visit to the sea side was no joke, but a solemn 
tnd serious undertaking, not to be lightly entered upon, but 
forming the subject of discussious and consultations innu¬ 
merable, and requiring fully more preparation and arrange¬ 
ment than is now usually allowed for a voyage to India. 

I intend to offer a short sketch of what usually formed a 
family sea-side visit in former times, ere the wondrous ener¬ 
gies of Steam were put in force to facilitate such enterprises, 
gathered from the lins of those who then, in the spring or 
e?eh the bloom of life, enjoyed with a keen relish, the few 
ind tnuch-prized excursions they had the means of obtaining. 

The usual originator was the goodwifc, who was induced by 
various reasons to advocate warmly such a scheme as spending 
the boys' vacation at some watering place. Thus, she sup¬ 
posed, she would be freed from the unwelcome, mischief- 
Working, incessant lounging in the house, as they would have 
sufficient out-door amusement. She would plense them, and 
so on through all the array of arguments which every man¬ 
aging female knows so well how to muster in support of any 
favourite idea; and not forgetting the pleasing thought that 
such a trip would nicely vex Mrs. Smith, who wished so much 
to go but could not get. The lady of the house, though the 
first formally to announce, and the most zealous in advocating 
the plan, was sure to bfl Warmly plied with entreaties in favour 
of it from the boys, wliofcj suilor passions seem to grow in 
intensity with the summer heat, till at length happiness and 
the sea-side seemed to them inseparable. Ere the scheme 
was finally agreed to, there was often the labour of weeks, for 
occasionally the goodraan was very obdurate, and seemed as 
deaf to the charms of the good lady’s logic as a millstone,and 
even required an interesting case of family illness, ending in 
a doctor's recommendation of the sea air for supplying a fresh 
stock of health and vigour; but against so close a fito few 
fathers, however averse to the trouble and expense, could long 
bear up. Supposing the iMent duly given, then came the 
dread toil of preparation, and dire Indeed was the hustle and 
confusion that enstted. The idea bf going to inhabit total 
uncivilised spot seemed to be present itt the ladt’S tolUd. She 
was in a strait between tbe fear of btftig destitute df the tttost 
necessary articles, and the equally alarming ohe of not pro 
curing suitable accommodation for her goods and chattels. 
The boys of the family were equally busied in rigging and re¬ 
pairing their mimic barks, carrying off materials for their equip¬ 
ment, and considering their school dntics terrible bores, most 
improperly interfering with their better employments. As the 
time of departure approaches, the dlh and bustle increases, 
and in more rapid increase grow the glee and excitement of 
the junior members. The only idle person is the good in an ; 
but, though in the active sense he may not be engaged, he is 
abundantly involved in the passive. His slippers are mislaid, 
his newspaper is tom to wrap up parcels, while his very razor 
had become sorely blunted in the worthy task of cutting 
masts. Matters being in such uncomfortable confusion, we 
Inay easily suppose the day of departure will be louged for 
by all. 

At last the appointed day dawns, and at the early break of 
day the impatient youngsters, springing from sleepless 
couches, rouse tbe household, and soon all is bustle and 
confusion; cloaks, &c., &c M are piled on a pyramid of trunks, 
boxes, dee., that blocks up the lobby, and proclaim an imme¬ 
diate departure. A poor breakfast, hastily swallowed in the 
now Uncomfortable parlour, opens the labours of the day, 
and serves to quicken their departure, as there is hardly a 
more melancholy si^ht thao one’s own snug parlour denuded 
of many of its familiar accompaniments, while what remains 
is oiled into corners and huddled over with carpets, &c.; the 
tehide is at the door, a good cart drawn by a bony horse, 
more calculated for endurance than speed, with a homely- 
looking lad in bonnet and jacket as driver. T)»e lady now 
gives many directions for the safe stowage of the luggage, 
which tbe patient husband and obedieut driver seek to obey, 
so far as practicable; the young folks, despite of advices and 
rebukes, keep scrambling in, just for the pleasure of being os 1 
quickly turned out, till all the goods and chattels are arranged 1 
lo stand the perils of the jonrney, and likewise to serve as 
•eats for tbe travellers. All being now stowed away, the 
Jounp foU» having been pot in peaceable possession of their 
Unpointed seats, a chair is placed, and by its aid, the Mr. and 
Mrs. manage to reach their placet in the vehicle. The lad 
leape up in front, and, after one or two further shiftings to 
bring the more refractory members more immediately within 
the scope of parental authority, and a fifth last injunction to 
the friend superintending the departure, the word is given, 
hod the well-laden equipage goes off at the sober pace of 
some five miles an hour. 

There is something very exhiliratiug in setting out on a 


journey, in the grey of a fine summer morning—to feel its 
bracing air, and see the verdure all refreshed by the pearly 
dewdrops that stud each leaf, aud load every blade of grass— 
to trace one by one the signs of daybreak, and passing the 
silent cottages, fiud busy man resting from bis toils in balmy 
sleep. All this is pleasant and enlivening, aud wheu aided 
by the anticipation of the sea-side varied pleasures, is sure to 
put the travellers iu very good humour, which, in the case 
of the boys, is heightened into very ecstacy, by the honour 
and gratification or riding, alloyed only by the tantalising re¬ 
fusal of being allowed to drive. Their happiness is reflected 
oil their parents, who at first euter into their boyish glee, and 
in the cart is to be fouud a very happy group. But pleasure 
quickly fades, and soon discontent ami murmuring break out 
' in this small band ; the cart is as inferior in ease ns in speed 
I to our modern railroad conveyances, and the road, besides 
; running over every hill it can encounter, is terribly rough, 
j and, instead of an easy steady progress, they jolt from stone 
to stone, till they fancy they must be perfectly black nml blue, 

, and strnightwny complain of the interminable length of the 
; road, and their tardy progress. Small quarrels take place 
betweeu the manly-minded hopefuls as to which will sit next 
the horse. The sun has risen fairly, and is most unmerci¬ 
fully beating down bis hot rays upon them, and last, and 
worst of all, hunger is proclaimed ; a halt is soon made at 
one of those snug clean old-fashioned inns that may even yet 
be detected in remote villages, and in the nice parlour, with 
| its sandy floor, aud bunch of dried herbs in the fire-place, 
j and staring coloured prints, is a hearty meal eaieu; the tnblc- 
| cover is so very clean and white, aud the landlady so atten- 
I tire, and the butted and milk so rich-looking, that good 
humour is restored, and for a mile or two the hard jolts only 
produce a smile from tbe old folks, and a laugh from ibu 
young. 

Their journey does at last come to an end, and gladly do 
they flock into tbe two little old-fashioned rooms destined for 
their abode, and all busy themselves in arranging their stores, 
and planning how thev’miy all get suitable accommodation 
for sleeping; for anything else they care bat little, as tbe open 
air is to be their residence by day. 

My limits will not permit of my entering on a narrative of 
life at the sea side formerly, but perhaps the difference be¬ 
tween it then and now is not so marked, ns the amusements 
remain pretty much tbe same, save that much of the city’s 
luxury and gaiety has been added to them. A few words on 
onr faiodern means of making a sea-fide trip, may suitably 
close this brief sketch. 

At present, five minutes’ discussion at breakfast generally 
serves to settle tbe preliminaries of the visit, after which, die 
lady sets ubout the few requisite preparations, and thegentle- 
mau visits his place of business, for a couple of hours, attends 
quite coolly to his usual duties, and then leaves, telling lie will 
be back to-morrow, walks to the railway office, and, without 
any trouble, tukes his seal, and sees that his charges are duly 
boxed in, and then freed by the noise from the exertion of 
talking, and by the speed from studying the scenery, is whirled 
along at a tremendous rate, and seemingly in a few minutes 
is shown out and hurried down to the quay, and on boaid an 
elegant steamer, which soon skims smoothly over the glassy 
Clyde, by its steady silent progress compensating for tbe 
noisy rattling railway. He is quickly landed on shore, and, 
fresh aud free from fatigue, or any marks of travel, may be¬ 
think himself of dinner, and then how to spend a long and 
lovely Afternoon in a delightful and gay watering-place. 


Love, Death, and the Lottery. —Early in the reign of 
George II. the footman of a lady of quality, under the absurd 
infatuation of a dream, disposed of tbe savings of the last 
twenty years of his life in two lottery tickets, which, proving 
blanks, after a few melancholy days he put an end to his life. 
In his box was found the following plan of die manner in 
which he should spend the five thousand pound prize, which 
his mistress preserved as a curiosity:—“As soon as I have 
received the money I will marry Grace Towers; but as she 
has been cross and coy, I will use her as a servant. Every 
morning she shall get me a mug of strong beer, with a toast, 
nutmeg, and sugar in it; then I will sleep till ten, after 
which 1 will have a large sack posset. My dinner shall be 
on the table by one, and never without a good pudding. I 
will have a stock of wine and brandy laid io. About five in 
the afternoon I will have tarts and jellies, and a gallon bowl of 
punch ; at ten a hot supper of two dishes. If 1 am in good 
humour, and Grace behaves herself, she shall sit down with 
me. To bed about twelve.” Speculators in “ Derby sweeps ’ ’ 
may take a lesson from this. 
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SAXON ROMANCES. 

Mr. Wright, in his Btograpkia Britannica LUerana, gives 
the following striking remarks on Saxon romances :— 

“ We not only trace the preservation of these romances 
down to a comparatively late period, hut we can discover 
marks of their continued influence in various ways. From 
time to time we detect them interweavmg themselves with the 
graver recitals of the historian. As the Saxons became in 
course of time more and more firmly settled in, and identi¬ 
fied with, Britain, their recollections of their old country be¬ 
came continually less vivid, the traditions connected with it 
less definite, and they began to forget the meaning of many 
of the old legends, although they were still punctually handed 
down from father to son. A particular tribe, who had brought 
with them some ancient legend, the real scene of which, 
lay upon the shores of the Baltic, after they had been 
settled for a time in England, began to look upon it as a 
story connected only with the spot where they now dwelt, and 
to perpetuate the error by giving the name of its hero to some 
object in their vicinity. Thus came such names as Grimesby, 
in Lincolnshire, Wade’s-Castle in the North, which took their 
names, one from Havelock’s supposed foster-father, the 
other from a Saxon or northern hero, who legend appears at 
present to be lost, although it was still preserved little more 
than two centuries ago. Thus, too, the legend of Weland 
was located in Berkshire. It was in this way that the Ongles, 
or Angles, settled at an earlier period near Sleswio, became 
by degrees confounded with the East Angles in England; and 
thus the romauce of Offu, one of the ancient Augle princes, or 
• heroes,' was, under the hand of the historian Matthew Paris, 
transformed into a life of Offa,kingof the Angles incur isluud. 
Some such process seems to baveproducedtbe more modern ro¬ 
mance of Havelock, that of king Atla, still preserved in Anglo- 
Norman and Latin, though in either form inedited, and per¬ 
haps all the other Anglo-Norman romances which form the 
cycle commonly attributed to the period of the Danish in¬ 
vasions, such as Guy of Warwick, Bevis of Hampton, and 
King Horn. In more than one instance we find the events 
of some older family romance mixed up with the life of an 
historical personage. Such, no doubt, was the origin of the 
history of Hereward’s younger days, which his biographer 
acknowledges to be taken from what appears to have been a 
poem, written by Leofric of Bourne ; and there are several 
incidents in it which are most remarkably similar to some 
parts of the romance of Horn, just mentioned. These were 
not the most humiliating transformations to which, in the 
course of ages, the Anglo-Saxon romances were condemned : 
as they had been originally formed in the childhood of 
nations, so at a later period they reappeared in the form of 
chap-books and ballads for the amusement of children; and 
it is more than probable that the great god Thor, the never- 
ceasing enemy of the Giants of the old Teutonic mythology, 
has degenerated into that popular but no less remarkable 
hero of the nursery, the famous Jack-the-Giant-Killer, the all- 
powerful hammer and the girdle of strength of the god having 
been replaced by the equally efficient sword of sharpness and 
the cap of invisibility.” 


Human Life Estimated by Pulsation.— An ingenious 
author asserts that the length of a man's life may be estimated 
by file number of pulsations he has strength to perform. Thus, 
allowing seventy years for the common age of man, and 
sixty pulses in a minute for the common measure of pulses 
in a temperate person, the number of pulsations in his whole 
life would amount to 2,207,620,000; but if by intemperance 
he forces his blood into a more rapid motion, so as to give 
seventy-five pulses in a minute, the same number of pulses 
would he completed in fifty-six years, consequently his life 
would be reduced fourteen years. 

A Substitute. —An Irish officer in the 40th rang his bell 
so often that no servant the landlady could hire would stop iu 
the house, or could stand the running up stairs. The officer 
consequently received notice to quit, which being unwilling 
to do, and fiuding the cause of warning, he promised never 
to ring his bell again. Upon this understanding he retired 
to his apartment. In about half an hour the whole house 
was alarmed by the report of a brace of pistols in the 
Captain's room. Up rushed the landlady, and the servants, 
and burst open the door, in the full expectation of some 
dreadful catastrophe. “ Coffee! * coolly said the Captain. 
On their expressing surprise, the lodger cried, “ Why, os 
you do not like me to ring the bell, of course I must find 
some substitute . 11 


The Phrenologist and the Rival Suitors.— Mr. 
Combe tells us, that in the course of his brother’s residence 

in Paris, M. S-introduced to his daughter a lover whom 

he regarded as worthy to receive her hand, and to inherit his 
fortune; but, unfortunately for the old gentleman’s choice, 
the young lady had already found a lover for herself, and as 
she had taken her mother into her confidence, she now ap¬ 
pealed to her for support. The mother, after seeing both 
suitors, greatly preferred Eugenie’s choice ; but. the father's 
friend held a superior social position to that of his rival, and 
was therefore strongly supported by the father. During Ur. 
Combe’s visit to the family, they had frequently been struck 
by the acute and correct descriptions which, with the aid of 
phrenology, he gave them of tue talents and dispositions of 
individuals whom they knew intimately; and as both parents 
loved Eugenie dearly, aud aimed only at her happiness, they 
took him into their counsel*, and asked him to examine the 
heads of the two lovers, and to advise them honestly which 
was the superior man. He did so, and reported that the 
father’s frieud was by nature eel fislj, punning, and ambitious; 
while Eugenie’s choice, evidently was the higher natural 
character of the two. The father, having subsequently dis¬ 
covered the true character of his candidate, yielded; and 
Eugenie and her lover were married. 

The Genius of Woman.— Women certainly are fortunate 
in a turn for the microscopic or minute, and for those oc¬ 
cupations which cau be performed whUff sitting still, or 
which require movement in a limited cjyple only. Their 
Clarissa-like genius for weaving page lifter page of letter 
writing; or, in other words, /or that interminable piece of 
chequer work, dark and formidable, tb# crossed letter, ever 
extending it unsparingly in whatever coructf the white surface 
of the paper still shows itself, down to file last crossed line of 
the last page, is quite an immediate blessing from Heaven ; 
while their talent for forming friendships with birds and gold 
fish, their oraze for administering slop and flattery to the 

S of animals, A9 if they were young children: their in- 
le patience under any infliction of pl#nt4 or flowers, 
which they will sometimes meditate aud regard as if they were 
endeavouring to pass the bounds of humau knowledge, and 
to enter the mystery of vegetable life; and flirir great instinct 
for making themselves endlessly happy with tPS YM* 8ub j ect 
of dress, are endowments which must be referred to the same 
category. These resources are their salvation in many strange 
situations, iu which it woul4 gQ bftfd, we suspect, with 
male faculties. 

387,600,000 letters passed through the post-offices of the 
Uuited Kingdom during last year, and to every one hundred 
of them about fifty had stamps; 40 were prepaid with 
pennies; end only 4 were committed to the box unpaid. 


THE BEACON. 

In the dull grey of morning. 

When but a single star 
Threw o’er the heaving waters 
Its radiance from afar: 

The winds had sunk to stillness— 

The waves played low and soft, 

When “ Beacon dead to wlndwwd,’? 

Was sung out from aloft. 

Like Hope’s inspiring banner 
To Sorrow’s eye unfurl'd! 

Like the lightning flash of Freedom 
To a long enslaved world I 
Like a single gem that brightly 
In Beauty’s bosom glows 1 
In the dull grey of morniug 
That ocean star arose. 

Its fellow star of heaven 
Was speeding to the west; 

Another clime to hallow. 

And smile upon its rest: 

Dimmer It grew and dimmer, 

As purpled tinged the grey; ■ 

Till in the flashing sunlight 
IU glory passed away. 

We near’d the lonely Beacon— 

Its lamp was turning pale; 

Its lamp of hope and mercy 
To the seamen In the gale. 

And I prayed on it a bleaaing 
Of Him who rules the land. 

And holds the mighty ocean 
Iu the hollow of his hand. 

J. P. B. 
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THE DATS OF THE WEEK. 



SATURDAY. 

Wi now come to the seventh and last of this strange com¬ 
pany, bat not the least in fame among the Anglo-Saxon3, 

" When all our fathers worshipped stocks and stones." 

The historian Verstigan gives the following fanciful 
description of the above figure:— 

“ First, on a pillar, was placed a perch, on the sharp prick 
back of which stood this Idol. He was lean of visage, having 
long hair and a long' beard, and was bare headed and bare 
footed. In his left hand he held up a wheel, and in his right 
he carried a pail of water, wherein were flowers and fruits. 
His long coat was girded unto him with a towel of white 
linen. His standing on the sharp fins of this fish was to sig¬ 
nify that the Saxons, for their serving him, should pass 
steafastly and without harm in dangerous and difficult 
pluces. By the wheel was betokened the knit unity and con¬ 
joined concord of the Saxons, and their concurring together 
m the running one course by the girdle, which, with the 
wind, streamed from him, was signified the Saxon freedom. 
By the pail with flowers and fruits was declared that with 
kindly rain he would nourish the earth to bring forth such 
firuit and flowers ; and the day unto which we yet give the 
name of Saturday did first receive by being unto him cele¬ 
brated the same appellation. 


Sslf-madb Msy. — Columbus was a weaver. Franklin a 
journeyman printer. Sextus V. was employed in herding 
■wine. Ferguson and Burns were ploughmen. JEsop was a 
■lave. Hogarth an engraver on pewter-pots. Ben Johnson 
was a bricklayer. Porson was the son of a parish clerk. 
Akenside was the son of a botcher—so was Wolsey. Cer¬ 
vantes was a common soldier. Halley was the son of a soap • 
boiler. Arkwright was a baker. Belzoni the son of a 
barber. Blackstone and Southey were the sons of linen- 
drapers. Crabbe a fisherman’s son. Keats the son of a 
livery stable keeper. Buclmnan was a farmer. Canova tho 
son of a mason. Captain Cook began his career as a cabin- 
boy. Haydn was the son of a wheelwright. Hogg was a 
shepherd. 


GIPSY glee.; 



By the firelight merrily ! 

When (he windy clouds float wild, 
Threat’ning tempest from the west; 
When the young moon, like a child. 
Rocks npon the cloud’s soft breast; 
Then sinjr we our gipsy glee. 

By the faint light merrily ! 


When the raven shrieks on high 
O'er her cold and rifled nest; 

When her swart wing specks the sky, 

Just above the moon’s dim crest; 

Then sing we our gipsy glee, 

By the grim light cheerily ! 

When all evil things awake. 

And all good are wrapp’d in dream, 

Then prowl we ’till morning break— 

W ay side hedge and willow stream ; 

Then lurk we by bank and tree. 

Through the long night drearily I 

Chaelbs Swaiv. 


Fecuhdity of Hbbbihgs. —It is stated that a single 
herring,if suffered to multiply, unmolested and undiminiahed, 
for twenty vears, would show a progeny greater in bulk than 
ten such globes as that we live upon. 

A Rahdom Hit. —“ I hope you will be able to support me," 
said a young lady, whilst walking out one evening with her 
intended, during a somewhat slippery state of the side-walks. 
“ Why, yes,” said the somewhat Hesitating swain, “ with some 
little assistance from your father.” There was some little 
confusion, and a profound silence. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS- 

%* Letter* for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

A. M.—The witty Thomas Moore is now, alas ! in the moat wretched 
condition of health, both of body and mind. Por the laat three 
months he has been bed-rid, and no hope is entertained of him by 
his physicians. 

& -B*—Bird and his wife have been apprehended and lodged in gaol 
on the charge of having maltreated Mary-Ann Parsons, the un¬ 
fortunate girl who recently died under their hands. They were 
acquitted of the murder by Justice Talfourd, but they are amen¬ 
able to the law for bad treatment. It will be proved, and pro¬ 
bably they will have to undergo a lengthened imprisonment. 
These wretches were, it is said, panic-struck on finding that they 
were again brought to justice, having flattered themselves with the 
false hope that having been once tried they were for ever free. 

The Inventor. —You, in coffee, will find leas harm than in tobacco. 
How you substitute the berry for the leaf it matter for conjecture ; 
but if it is in chewing, then you cannot be in any danger. 

H- P. L. —We intended closing the first volume at Christmas. The 
volume would contain about five hundred pages. Should circum¬ 
stances admit of an increase in the size of the weekly numbers, 
then, as the volume might be rather bulky, an earlier period will 
be fixed upon. 

XJn Petit Homme. —We wish our space would admit of your c’ever 

| ‘puxxle, but while our Journal is of eight pages we must give the 
preference to the useful and instructing. 

Jo/a.—You will find, from a notice in our last week's paper, that a 
doable number will be published, without any charge, on 

the 4th of May. We concur in all you aay regarding the propriety 

* of avoiding the trifling and trashy manners of too many of our 
cheap literature neighbours. We aim at makin g The Penny 
Illustrated New* “ not only a tasteful, but an instructive and useful 
Miscellany." Any accession to its income, by an increase in its 
aale, will, without a moment's lose of time, be devoted to secure 
that aim. 

A. H.—We shall endeavonr, aa near as possible, to meet your 
wishes in this piper, but so many correspondents object to having 
its present limited number of pages occupied with any thing not of 
a more permanent utility than mere fun, that we postpone Mr. 
Green’s adventures for the present 

A Subscriber (Cambridge Terrace).—Ova author, for the present, 
refuses his name. Mr. Dickens has given his to cheap literature; 
and it is to be hoped that others of like respectability will east 
prejudice aside, and follow in a course that promises to enable such 
journals as this to outbid, in popularity, the worthless, profane, 
and impure publication!, which to some extent now pollute the 
press. 

J. A.— We now use a much smaller type in order to press more 
matter into our pages. If, as you say, " each subscriber would 
get one triend to buy a copy, and thus double the sale," then we 
would also double the sixe of the Journal, and otherwise add to its 
attractions. 


Printed and Published by William Stbahgb, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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GIBRALTAR. 


THE ROUTE OF THE OVERLAND MAIL— 
GIBRALTAR. 

I* the stars (says some one) should appear one night in a 
thousand years, how would men believe and adore and pre¬ 
serve, for many generations, the remembrance of the city of 
God which had been shown; but every night come out those 
preachers of beauty and they rise and set unheeded, except 
by a philosophical few. Men assume, as mere matters of 
course, undeserving of admiration, the most astounding in¬ 


ventions of the day. Railways, electric telegraphs, and this 
famous route to our Indian possessions are in an instant set 
aside, as simply the acquired facilities of commerce. 

Many attempts had been made for the space of twenty 
years to establish a regular line of communication but with¬ 
out success, until the Peninsular and Oriental Company, at 
great expense, overcame every obstacle, and have placed, at 
the service of the public, the present commodious, safe, and 
rapid means of transit between Europe and Asia. The ad- 
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vantage to the public, to individuals, and the empire, is in¬ 
calculable. 

Unfortunately, to this moment, a great portion of our 
Asiatic dominions are held as much by the power of the 
sword as by the dominancy of Saxon superiority. When 
so long a period was required, aa was the case ten years ago, 
to communicate the want of troops or the other munitions of 
war, the danger to the permanence . of our sovereignty was 
increased. 

In order to prevent rebellion, a large force, at an immense 
expense, was found indispensable. Now, however, in an in¬ 
credibly short space of time, all the assistance required for 
the thorough subjugation of an outbreak by the native rebels 
may be confidently relied on. 

Oar artist has given a sketch of Gibraltar as it is portrayed 
in the panoramic exhibition in Regent-street. jThe town, as 
will berobserved, stands at the foot of the rock. It is fortified; 
but its chief defence is from the batteries on the rock. The 
houses have flat roofs and large bow-windows. One long 
street traverses the whole town. This is the healthiest part 
of it, for in the other districts the inhabitants are over¬ 
crowded together. The place is a general entrepot for 
English manufactures, from whence they are largely smug¬ 
gled into Spain. 

The rock of Gibraltar stands from south to north. It is 
nearly three miles long, something less than one mile broad, 
and is fourteen hundred feet high* The north side is almost 
perpendicular, the east has fearful precipices, the south is 
narrow and upright, and the west is equally inaccessible as 
the others; but there is a level patch of ground on which the 
town is built, which can be approached by ships from the 
bay. The bay, nine miles long and five miles broad, forms a 
convenient naval station, being sheltered from the more dan- 
gerous gales. 

We intend continuing, from time to time, our pictorial 
illustration of the “ Route of the Overland Mail.’’ 

PLAGUES IN EGYPT. 

Thb following dreadful account of the plagues of Egypt is 
extracted from Edward Daniel Clark’s Travels in Europe, Asia, 
and Africa. 

The mercury in Fahrenheit’s thermometer seemed at this 
time fixed. It remained at 90 degs. for several days, without 
the smallest perceptible change. Almost every European 
suffered an inflammation of the eyes. Many were troubled 
with cutaneous disorders. The prickly beat was very com¬ 
mon. This was attributed to drinking the muddy water of 
the Nile, the inhabitants having no other. Their mode of 
purifying it, in a certain decree, it by rubbing the inside of 
the water-vessels with bruised almonds: this precipitates a 
portion of the mad, but it is never quite clear. Many per¬ 
sons were afflicted with sores npon the skiu, which were call ed 
“ Boils of the Nile and dysenterical complaints were uni¬ 
versal. A singular species of lizard made its appearance in 
every chamber, having circular membranes at tne extremity 
of its feet, which gave it such tenacity that it crawled upon 
panes of glass, or upon the surface of pendent mirrors. This 
revolting sight was common to every apartment, whether in 
the houses of the rich or the poor; at the same time such a 
plague of flies covered all things over with their swarms, that 
it was impossible to eat without hiring persons to stand by 
every table with feathers or flappers, to drive them away. 
Liquor could not be poured into a glass ; the mode of driuk- 
ing was by keeping the mouth of every bottle covered until the 
moment it was applied to the lips; and instantly covering it 
with the palm of the hand when removing it to offer to any 
one else. The utmost attention to cleanliness; by a freqneut 
change of every article of wearing apparel, could not repel the 
attacks of the swarms of vermin which seemed to infest even 
the air of the place. A gentleman made his appearance be¬ 
fore a party he had invited to dinner completely covered with 
lice. The only explanation he conld give as to the cause was, 
that he had sat for a short time in one of the boats upon the 
canal. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF TIIE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chaptbb in. — continued. 

11 Good, matters will progress better than I had begun to 
expect,” murmured Alfred good-humouredly; “ continue to 
have confidence in your brother, Edward, and you will not 
have cause to repent.” 

They had now arrived opposite a dismal looking dwelling, 
in a narrow street, not far from Lambeth Palace. Over the 
door was an enormous sign board, on which was written in 
glaring characters, The Nag's Head , beneath which was per- 
oeptible, good accommodation for man and horse: nothing 
could have been more primitive. 

The arrival of the little cavalcade produced a great sensa¬ 
tion in that plebeian quarter; but the travellers hastened to 
dismount, and enter the inn. At the expiration of a quarter 
of an hour, Sir Alfred left, leaving his brother to the care of 
the innkeeper, witli whom he had been conversing in an 
under tone, and proceeded to his own residence. 

On the following morning, when the greatest portion of the 
inhabitants of Loudon were soundly sleeping, Edward Falk¬ 
land, faithful to his country habits,’and no longer feeling the 
fatigues of the previous days, was seated iu an apartment of 
the inn, occupied iu writiug a letter for the young Countess 
Elliott. Suddenly, rapid and precipitate steps were heard on 
the stairs. Edward rushed to the door, aud found himself in 
the presence of his brother. 

Sir Alfred was attired with unusual simplicity; nevertheless, 
his meager sanguine face seemed radiant with joy. He did 
not observe the pre-occupied air of his brother, and observed 
to the host, who bowed almost to the floor— 

“ Have my orders been executed ? Has any one been 
here ? ” 

44 No, sir,” replied the innkeeper, with embarrassment, 
44 but 9 - 

“ Very good/' interrupted Sir Alfred,'without deigning to 
listen. 

So soon as they were alone, Alfred threw himself into a 
chair, and said with vivacity, without even inquiring about 
Edward’s health, after so much fatigue— 

“ Affairs proceed admirably, my dear Edward ; your adven¬ 
ture of last evening is making great noise in London, but no 
one knows the name.of the fierson who was the hero of it, and 
my friends and I are of opinion that we can act promptly.'’ 

Young Falkland waited in silence for his brother to explain 
to him the meaning of these words, which appeared to him an 
enigma. 

44 You do not yet understand me,” resumed Alfred, in a 
tone of solemnity, “ but the moment has arrived, Edward, 
when I most no longer conceal this secret from you. Yon 
shall soon know all.” 

At the same time bo went and closed the door with the ut¬ 
most precaution,then reseated himself, and spoke so low, 
that had an indiscreet person been placed at the other ex¬ 
tremity of the room he could not have heard a single word. 


CHAPTBB IV. 

On the morning of the<same day, the courtiers had assem¬ 
bled in the audience chamber of St. James’s Palace, and were 
awaiting the preseuce of the Princess Elizabeth. At that 
period of troubles and factions, the court did not assume that 
Brilliant aspect which was afterwards its wont, under the gay 
and licentious Charles the Second. 

The presence, however, of several ladies somewhat en¬ 
livened the melancholy air of that court wherein different 
factions had mode such terrible ravages. Amongst those who 
came to render their duties to the Princess Elizabeth (the 
King was at the time commanding the Royalists) was the 
Duchess of Cleveland, a fine, haughty, and intriguing woman, 
whose exterior indicated an arraut coquette, aud her daughter, 
a lovely girl, who, it was said, exercised some influence on 
Bishop Juxon. Near to a large and exquisitely carved oak 
door, which conducted to the apartments of the Princess, 
were assembled the maids of honour, in case their services 
should be required by the Priucess. There were also present 
several officers in brilliant uniforms, and pages iu showy livery. 

The chief topic was the riot caused the previous night by 
one of the royal carriages on Westminster Bridge, and the 
event was related in a uiousand . different and contradictory 
ways. 

Amidst the elegant group of maids of honour, there was 
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one who could doubtless have given more information than 
either relating to the riot on Westminster Bridge: that was 
the young Countess Elliott. She was attired with all that 
splendour which the nature of her functions near the Prin¬ 
cess required; her hair and neck were adorned with dia¬ 
monds. Emma was ravishingly beautiful; her lovely cheeks 
were slightly coloured, her movements naturally graceful, 
and there was something in her look so sweet and captivating, 
that it was perfectly irresistible: the arch of her eyebrows ex ¬ 
tended, by an almost imperceptible curve, towards a nose 
a little aquiline; her face, of an oval form, completed an 
ensemble of rare loveliness and dignity, wherein goodness 
was combined with an artless chastity. 

The Countess’s eyes were red with tears, shed during the 
night, the traces of which she had not been able entirely to 
efface. Several interrogations had been put to her respecting 
the adventure of the bridge to the whole of which she had 
replied in an evasive manner. 

The Duchess of Cleveland, her patroness, thinking no 
doubt that she should be more fortunate, advanced towards 
her with a slow and majestic step, and addressed to her a 
few words in au under tone; but the young girl, on perceiving 
her, could not withhold a gesture of alarm, and replied, in a 
tremulous voice: 

“ Do not interrogate me, madam, I have already replied 
to too many of your questions. It is you who have lost me! ” 

The proud Duchess shrugged her shoulders, and cast on 
the Countess a look of disdain. 

“ Ungrateful little puss!” she murmured, “ be as discreet 
as you will, I shall know the whole truth sooner or later.’’ 

She then turned her back on Elizabeth, and resumed her 
place with the same slow and majestic step. 

Presently the door of the royal apartments opened, and a 
pretty little page about twelve or thirteen years of age en¬ 
tered the audience chamber. Each flew to his side, expec¬ 
ting that he was the bearer of some message the secret of 
which they were all anxious to penetrate; but the Page ad¬ 
vanced towards Emma aud profoundly saluted her, affecting 
the grave and ceremonious attitudes of the most consummate 
courtier. 

The young Countess recovered from her reverie, aud,force- 
ing a smile, said to the little Page, who was regarding her 
with languishing eyes: 

“ Well, sir, nave you any commands for me from the 
Princess?” 

“ Yes,” returned the Page, who seemed to recollect his 
message, but your fine eyes have dazzled me, beautiful 
Elliott; I have come to announce to you that the Princess 
desires to see you immediately." 

“ Giddy youth,” said Elizabeth, risiug with emotion. 

And she rapidly proceeded towards the door of the royal 
apartments. 

The Princess was alone in a vast chamber, whose wains- 
cotting was covered with carved work and gilding, according 
to the taste of the period. She was occupied in perusing 
some despatches which had just been delivered to her, whose 
contents were evidently far from being agreeable, to judge 
by the frown which was visible on her countenance. She 
several times crumpled the papers between her delicate fin¬ 
gers, and exhibited signs of the greatest anger. These alarm¬ 
ing symptons were not of a nature calculated to reassure the 
timid young girl who trembled still more; and the alarm 
she experienced was superseded by the utmost terror, when 
the Princess, yielding to the irritation which agitated her, 
violently cost the papers aside, exclaiming as she aid so: 

“ And the insolent wretches dare to insult royalty thus! 
Yes, it must be so, he shall perish !” 

On pronouncing these mysterious words, the Princess raised 
her head and perceived Emma, who was standing before her, 
and who had distinctly heard that outburst of anger. Her 
first impulse was a violent passion:— 

“ Who is that,” she demanded imperiously, “ who dares to 
watch my actions ?” 

“Madam,” returned the Countess, iu a voice of emotion, 
“Ihave come in accordance with your Highness’s injunc¬ 
tions.” 

But the Princess had already recognised the young girl, 
and, interrupting her, iu a caressing tone 

“ Ah! it is you, my dear Elliott! yes, I have a few interro¬ 
gations to put to you. Come hither.” 

The youug girl approached, bending profoundly. 

“Come, take a seat,” continued the Princess familiarly, 
pointing to a seat near her, which certain influential ladies only 
had the privilege of occupying in her presence, “ be seated, 
my dear, and let us converse like real mends.” 


The young Countess did as she was requested, when the 
Princess thus resumed:— 

“ Listen, Elliott, I have every confidence in you, because I 
am aware that you are at ouce wise, discreet, and f&ithfal. 
My other maids of honour only think of observing my actions 
for the purpose of communicating anything they may learn 
to their lovers, who, in their tarn, divulge it to my enemies. 
Had any one beside yourself heard the words I ere now pro¬ 
nounced I should have been greatly alarmed, but, aware you 
have no lover, I am reassured.” 

The young girl blushed deeply, and the Princess continued, 
smiling:— 

“ When I say that you have no lover, Elliott, I am mis¬ 
taken, for there is that young provincial who has been selected 
to render us certain services, the necessity of which we feel 
more than ever, as their insolence is becoming insupportable 
Come, my dear, you need not tremble so much whilst listen¬ 
ing to what I am relating to yon; if that young gentleman be 
alii have been given to understand, and if he succeed in the 
enterprise which will be confided to him, neither you nor he 
will have cause to accuse me of ingratitude. But,” she con¬ 
tinued, in a different tone, “ I more particularly demanded 
your presence to learn, in all its details, your adventure of 
yesterday. Colonel Astley was so exasperated on perceiving 
those low born wretches insult persons of quality, and outrage 
the royal authority, that he does not distinctly recollect any 
thing. My maids of hononr were completely confounded 
with the exception of yourself; you only, therefore, can relate 
to me all that occurred; I shall then be able to judge whether 
my suspicions be well founded. Come, my love, be frank, 
and fear nothing.” 

The young Countess then related all that took place on 
Westminster Bridge the preceding evening, during which the 
Princess seemed a prey to the most intense grief, mingled with 
indignation; presently she exclaimed, interrupting Emma:— 

“ Base villain! he, then, was evidently the author of 
that unmanly conduct; for, although in the country, he is in 
daily communication with his accomplices, bat he shall yet 
rue it! yes, it is from him that emanate all those outrages with 
which wc are loaded by the nobility, the parliament, and the 
people; it is he who will lose the’ state, if he be permitted, 
and an end must be put to bis insolence. But, my God! my 
God! the intelligence from the king, my father, is becoming 
still more alarming, and we must be prompt, for to be in¬ 
sulted thus by a mere adventurer is worse than death !*’ 

Then gradually becoming more calm, she thus addressed 
the trembling Countess:— 

“ Are you acquainted with the gentleman by whom you 
were so providentially rescued from the fury of the rabble?” 

“ Yes, madam,” replied the young girl,* 4 and it is doubtless 
owing to that circumstance the young man braved the popu¬ 
lace with such temerity. It is said that he was assassinated 
by the mob after our deliverance, and his body thrown into 
the Thames.” 

Here the lovely girl gave full vent to her grief, and con¬ 
cealed her face in her handkerchief, in order to prevent the 
Princess from seeing her tears. 

“ Assassinated!” said the Princess. “ Console yourself on 
that point: I have had certain information that no blood was 
shed. He of whom yon speak was saved by Bishop Juxon, 
but no one knows what has become of him.” 

“ Is it possible !” cried Emma, clasping her hands with an 
unspeakable expression of grief and joy. 

“ Who, then, is this adventurer ?” observed the Princess, 
“ it appears very singular that he should appear thus at a 
given time to save you, and suddenly evaporate like a vision.” 

“ Madam,” rejoined Emma, “ unless I am greatly mistaken, 
your Highness will soon hear of this yonng man. ” 

“ I hear of him ? I do not understand you, Elliott? " 

“ Has your Highness forgotten the young gentleman of 
whom Sir Alfred Falkland was speaking, and who was 
dispatched into the country for the purpose of conducting 
him to London ? ” 

“Can it be possible?” replied the astonished Princess. 

“ What! is that the yonng provincial of whom Falkland was 
speaking ? He, then, is your preserver ?” 

“ Yes, your Highness, murmured the Countess in a tremu¬ 
lous voice, whilst tears were streaming down her lovely 
cheeks. 

“ Wherefore this weeping, Countess ? ” demanded the 
Princess harshly ; “ but I recollect,” she continued smiling, 
“ you do not approve of this project which may save the 
throne, because it exposes this young cavalier, with whom 
you are in love, to a trifling danger! It is not my fault if 
you have been informed of the circumstances; but Sir Alfred 
To be continued . 
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THB DARDANELLES. 


A sketch of the Dardanelles cannot be other than interest* 
ing to the classical reader. The Hellespont, rendered 1 cele¬ 
brated by the lovers and poets of bygone ages, has been made 
familiar to ns by the muse of Byron. He, en passant , touch¬ 
ingly reminded us of 

“That night of atomy water, j 

When love, who tent, forgot to aave 
The young, the beautiful, the brave; 

The lonely hope of Sesto's daughter.'* 

Many had doubted whether it was possible for Leander to 
perform the task for which he had received credit. To solve 
the question, I^>rd Byron, with a companion, swam across the 
broad stream. They experienced no serious difficulty in per¬ 
forming this feat, but were carried by the strength of the tide 
orcurrent some thirty-seven miles from the starting point. 
His lordship was so fond of referring to this performance, 
that it subjected him to contemptuous sneers. 

The Dardanelles is situated to the west of Constantinople, 
between the Archipelago and the little sea of Marmora, and 
extends from the coast of Troy to Gallipoli, over against 
Lampsacus. Three leagues from the mouth of the strait 
m the narrowest part, Mahomet IV. built, in 1658, the two 
castles which are called the Dardanelles, from each of which 
the cannon could command the opposite shore. These were 
for a long time the only defences of the Turkish capital. 
Even with the additions made towards the close of the last 
century, they were deemed by military men a very feeble pro¬ 
tector for Constantinople. That they were really so, was not 
veiy clearly proved to Europe in 1807, when a British Ad¬ 
miral, Sir John Duckworth, was ordered to proceed with 
seven sail of the line, a frigate, and two sloops, to enter the 
Dardanelles, and bombard the capital of the Sultan. He at¬ 
tempted to obey his instructions, but the result was a cala¬ 
mitous failure. On the 19th of February he proceeded to 
force the passage. The fire of the castles did his squadron 
little injury; but when near Sestos and Abydos.he had to 
sustain a heavy cannonade from them, which was spiritedly 
returned on the part of the British. A small Turkish force, 
consisting of a 64-gun ship, four frigates, and several cor¬ 
vettes, were attacked and driven on shore, and a formidable 
battery at Point Pesqtiies was spiked by a detachment of 
marines. The weather, however, proved unfavourable, and 
Duckworth was compelled to retire. His menaces had been 
answered by formidable preparations on the part of the Turks, 
and the whole line of the coast now presented a chain of 
batteries. Such weapons were used by them as would have 
suited me fabled Titans. Marble shot of enormous magni¬ 
tude were poured on the retreating squadron, and one of 
them weighing eight hundred pounds, struck ?the Windsor 
Gastle, and severe injury was inflicted on the other ships and 
their crews. F 

In times of peace, and in favourable weather, the tourist 
hnds great delight in visiting this scene. Sutherland, under 
l* nu&T y L'1789, thus gaily describes his advance 
Homing could be more delightful than our voyage 
through these straits. The country on each side is beautifully 
picturesque, and the situation in itself highly interesting. 
The Dardanelles, you recollect, are the ancient Hellespont, 
and the spot on which the forts stand are famous for the 
a u?n°* Hero and Leander. Behind us were the tomb of 
t tv. 68 * ® emo * 8 » an d Scamander, the celebrated rivers 

of Troy, and every point brought an interesting character 
X 1 ®*-. The day was most heavenly; and our ship, 
elegantly painted, and all her appointments in the highest 


order, formed in herself a most beautiful object Every sail 
was set, and the breeze had just strength enough to enable 
her to overcome the force of the current This occasional 
slowness of her motion added to the majesty of her ap¬ 
pearance, and one might almost have fancied that she her¬ 
self was conscious of the compliments she was receiving 
from the mouths of the cannon of Europe and Asia. The 
Turks at the Dardanelles always salute with ball, and the 
nearer they go to the vessel, the greater the compliment. 
Each fort fired seventeen guns; and the shot flying en rico¬ 
chet along the smooth surface of the water across our bows, 
from Europe and Asia alternately, and throwing up the sand 
on the opposite shores, while shouts of applause from the 
admiring multitude hailed us on our returning their salute, 
crowned this charming morning.” 


THE VILLAGE CHURCH. 

(From the French of M. De Lamartine.) 

How sweet to watch the lovely evening star. 

Ere night is seated in her silent car. 

As, slowly rising in the heavens, it burns. 

And dsy and darkness strive for earth by turns. 

How sweet, with pious footsteps to repair 
To yonder valley—to the house of prayer, 

Whose humble portal, old and Ivy-grown, 

Invites the lowly—such as Heaven will own I 
Hail, holy cross! Hail, many a grassy heap, 

Where the forefathers of the Tillage sleep. 

In meditation deep I muse alone. 

And stoop to read a verse from many a stone, 

A hallowed spot of earth—a sacred trust; 

Woe be to him who desecrates their dust I 
The church I enter—gloomy as the night— 

Save where is scarcely seen yon gllmmerlog light, 

Fed by the emblem of the oil of grace. 

Which, well supplied, illuminates the place ; 

A lone!/ lamp for those who vigils keep. 

And still it burns, when all the world’s asleep. 

I onward move—how silent 1 not a sound, 

Save my own footsteps, o'er the hallowed ground. 

To Him, on whom each pious suppliant calls. 

I breathe a prayer—no witness but these walls ! 

To thee I dare to bring what thouflt approve. 

Great God, a heart that burns with grief and lore ! 
Within thy sacred house I’ve no dismay; 

Thou wilt not send a seeking soul away. 

No more, with impious fire, I blush for shame. 

For love is pure when virtue lights the flame. 

Pure as the lovely object I admire. 

Mine burns my heart, but ’lis a sacred fire— 

A love by long unchanging firmness tried, 

And eke by dire misfortune purified. 

To earth, to nature all, I this have said. 

And e’en before tby altars w thout dread ; 

Yes, though thy house, O God, with awe Inspires, 

I’ve named Elvira, whom my soul admires. 

From tomb to tomb this name was heard to fly, 

As though some sprite had uttered forth a sigh. 

Or as some plaintive and unearthly sound 
Disturb’d the silence of the sacred ground. 

Farewell, ye holy shrines ! ye marbles cold ! 

Since here I’ve been the church-clock twice has toll'd 
The fleeting hoursfrom tears I’ve found relief, 

And Heaven has been a witness of my grief. 

Perhaps, e'en now, upon another shore, 

Alone, Elvira watches too, and o'er 
My picture casts a sad and tearful eye. 

Within some dreary church, and heaves a sigh. 

While she to desert altars comes t’ Impart 

The weighty sorrows of her beating heart. T. S. A. 
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SCENES IN ITALY. 

BT VICTOR HUGO.—NO. IV. 

It rained the whole of the morning. I had taken my passage 
to Andernach by the Stadt Manheim; but had not proceeded 
far np the Rhine, when suddenly—I do not know by what ca¬ 
price, for ordinarily upon the lake of Constance the, south¬ 
west winds, the Favonms of Virgil and of Horace, bring storms 
—the immense opaque cloud which pended over our heads, 
burst, and began to disperse itself in all directions. Shortly 
after, a blue vault appeared; and a warm ray of noon caused 
the travellers to leave the cabin and hurry to the deck. 

At that moment we passed—with vines on the one side, and 
oaks on the other—an old and picturesque village on the 
right bank of the river. It was that of Velmich, above which 
rose, almost vertically, one of those enormous banks of lava, 
that resemble the cupola in its immeasurable proportions, or 
the fissure of the trunk of a tree when half chopped by the 
hatchet of the woodman. Upon this volcanic mound stands 
the ruin of a superb feudal fortress. On the borders of the 
river a group of young women were busily chatting and beat¬ 
ing their linen in the rays of the sun. 

This sight was too tempting. I could not pass without 


pacing the ruin a visit; for I knew that it was that of Vel¬ 
mich—the least esteemed and least frequented upon the 
Rhine. 

For the traveller, it is difficult to approach, and some say, 
dangerous ; for the peasant, it abounds with spectres, and is 
the object of frightful tales. It is infested with living flames, 
which hide themselves by day in subterraneous vaults, and 
at night become visible on the summit of the round tower. 
This enormous turret is an immense pit, which descends far 
beneath the level of the Rhine. A Seigneur of Velmich, called 
Falkenstein,—a name fatal in the legends,—threw into this 
aperture, nnshriven, whomsoever he pleased: it is now the 
troubled souls of those that were thus murdered who inhabit 
the castle. There was, at that epoch, in the steeple of Vel¬ 
mich, a Rilver bell, which was given by Winifred, Bishop of 
Mayenne, in the year 740,—memorable time, when Constan¬ 
tine the Sixth was Emperor of Rome, at Constantinople. 
This bell was once rung for the prayers of forty hours when 
a lord of Velmich was seriously ill and his life despaired of. 
Falkenstein, who did not believe in God, and who even 
doubted the existence of a devil, being in want of money, 
cast an envious look upon the handsome bell. He caused it 
to be taken from the church and brought to him. The prior 



HOUSE TOWEB. 


of Velmich was much affected at the sacrilege, and went, in 
sacerdotal habiliments, preceded by two children of the choir 
bearing the cross, to demand the bell. Falkenstein burst into 
a fit of laughter, crying— 

“Ah, ah! you wish to have your bell, do you? Well, 
you shall have it; and I warrant it will never leave you 
more.” 

Thereupon, the bell was tied round the priest’s neck; and 
both were thrown into the pit of the tower. Then, upon 
the order of Falkenstein, large stones were thrown into the 
pit, filling up about sixty yards of it. A few days afterwards 
Falkenstein fell ill; and when night came, the doctor and the 
astrologer, who were watching, heard with terror the knell of 
the silver bell coming from the depths of the earth. Next 
morning Falkenstein died. Since that time, as regularly as 
the years roll over, the silver bell is heard ringing under die 
mountains, warning the inhabitants of the anniversary of the 
death of Falkenstein. So runs the legend. 

On the neighbouring mountain—that on the other side of 
the torrent of Velmich—is the tomb of an ancient giant; for 
the imagination of man—he who has seen volcanoes, the 
great forges of nature—has put Cyclops wherever the 
mountains smoked, giving to every Etna its Polyphemus. 

I began to ascend tbe ruins between the souvenir of 
Falkenstein and that of the giant. I must tell you that the 
best way was pointed out to me by the children of the village, 
for which service I allowed them to take some of the silver 
and copper coins of those people from my purse; things 


the most fantastic, yet still the most intelligible iu the world. 

The road is steep, but not at aty dangerous, except to people 
subject to giddiness; or, perhaps, after excessive rains, when 
the ground and rocks are slippery. One thing sure is, that 
this ruin has one advantage over others upon the Rhine— 
that of being less frequented. 

No officious person follows you in your ascent; no exhibi¬ 
tor of spectres asks you to “ remember him no rusty door 
stops you on your way: you climb, stride over the old ladder, 
hold on by tufts of grass; no one helps, nor no one annoys 
you. At the expiration of twenty minutes I reached the 
summit of the,hill, and stopped at the threshold of the ruin. 
Behind me was a steep ladder formed of green turf; before 
me, a lovely landscape ; at my feet, the village ; beyond the 
village, the Rhine, crowned by sombre mountains and old 
castles; and round and above the mountains, a bright blue 
skv. 

Having taken breath, I began to ascend the steep stair¬ 
case. At that instant the dismantled fortress appeared to 
me with such a tattered aspect—an aspect so wild and for¬ 
midable—that I should not have been the least surprised to 
have seen some supernatural form carrying flowers;—for 
instance, Gela, the betrothed of Barberousse ; or Hildegarde, 
the wife of Charlemagne, that amiable empress, who was well 
acquainted with the occult virtues of herbs and minerals, and 
whose foot often trod the mountains when she was in search 
of medicinal plants. I looked for a moment towards the north 
wall, with a sort of vague desire to see start from the stones a 
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host of hobgoblins,—which are “ all over the north," as the 
gnome said to Cunon of Sayn,—or the three little old women 
singing the legendary song,— 

“ Star la tombe da geant 
J’&i cueilli troia brins d’ortie*: 

En fil lea ai convertiea; 

Prenea, ma aceur, ce present.’* 

Bat I was forced to content myself without seeing or even 
hearing anything, except the notes of a blackbird perched 
upon some adjoining rock. 

I entered the ruins. The round tower, although the summit 
is partly dismantled, is of a prodigious elevation. On all 
sides are immense walls with shattered windows, rooms with¬ 
out doors or roofs, floors without stairs, and stairs without 
chambers. I have often admired the carefulness with which 
Solitude keeps, encloses, and defends that which man has 
once abandoned. She barricades and thicksets the threshold 
with die strongest briars, the most stinging plants, nettles, 
brambles, thorns—showing more nails and talons than are in 
a menagerie of tigers. 

But Nature is beautiful even in her strangest freaks; and 
the wild flowers—some in bud, others in blossom, and some 
garbed in autumnal foliage—present an entanglement at 
once startling and beautiful. On this side are blue bells and 
scarlet berries; on that are the hawthorn, gentian, strawberry, 
thyme,and sloe-tree. To my right is a subterraneous passage, 
the roof falling in; and to my left is a tower without any visible 
aperture. Secluded as this spot may seem, the cheerful 
voices of washerwomen of the Rhine Are distinctly heard. I 
clambered from bush to bush, explored each aperture, and 
tried to penetrate each vault. 

I forgot to tell you that this huge ruin is called the 
Mouse. I will inform you how it received that appella¬ 
tion :— 

In the twelfth century there was nothing here but a small 
borough, which was watched, and often molested, by a strong 
castle called the Gat. Kuno de Falkenstein, who inherited 
this paltry borough, razed it to the ground, and built a castle 
much larger than the neighbouring one; declaring that, 
“ henceforth, it should be the Mouse that would devour the 
Cat.” 

He was right. The Mouse, in fact, although now in ruins, 
is a redoubtable godmother, with its haunches of lava and of 
basalt, and entrails of existinguiabed volcano, which, with 
seeming haughtiness, support it I do not think that any 
person has had occasion to langh at that mountain which 
brought forth the Mouse. 

I wandered about the ruins; first in one room, then in 
another: admiring at one time a beautiful turret; now de¬ 
scending into a cave, groping my way through some subterra¬ 
neous passage; then finding myself looking through an aper¬ 
ture which commanded a view of the Rhine. 

The sun at last began to disappear, which is the time for 
spectres and phantoms. I was still iu the ruins. Indeed, it 
seemed to me as if I had become a wild school-boy. I wan¬ 
dered everywhere; I climbed np every acclivity; I turned 
over the large stones; I ate wild mulberries; I tried by my 
noise to bring the supernatural inhabitants from their hiding 
laces; and as I trod among the thick grass and herbs, I in- 
aled that acerb odour of the plants of old ruius which I so 
much loved in my boyhood. 

As the sun descended behind the mountains, I was About 
to follow bis example, when I was startled by something 
strange moving by my side. I leant forward. It was a lizard 
of an extraordinary size—about nine inches long—with an 
immense belly, a short tail, a head like that of a viper, and 
black as jet—which was gliding slowly towards an opening in 
an old wall. That was the mysterious and solitary inhabi¬ 
tant of the ruin—an animal at the same time real and fabu¬ 
lous—a salamander, which looked at me with mildness as it 
entered its hole. 


THE PAST. 

Tax Past!— 4tt : finds an echo in every breast—a sympathiser 
in every individual; each has his own link to the past, and 
wheth er it be for sorrow or for pleasure, it is so strong that 
death alone can snap it asunder. The past may be hidden 
by the things of the present, and in the turmoil of active life, it 
may be comparatively unfelt; but in the silent hours of die 
right, when the present does not press so mnch on the atten¬ 
tion, then the mind almost insensibly wanders back to other 
while sleep ought to have sealed our eyelids, we 
*• wsisd in living a part of our lives over again. But in 


spite of the tendency of the mind, when unconstrained by 
pressing demands, to seize hold of other days, and seek 
to revive them through memory's willing aid, still, I fear, 
that we do too seldom and briefly revert to our own lives, and 
engage in the profitable exercise of inspecting and reviewing 
their actions, motives, and influences. 

I know the answer will at once be returned, that such a 
task would be very nearly impracticable; that, living amid 
the varied and incessant toils and anxieties of business, ne¬ 
cessitated to be constantly versant in a certain class of statis¬ 
tics, the principal portion of the day devoted to commerce, 
and toiled nature having just and large claims on the balance 
of the time for the necessary objects of rest and refreshment, 
it would be the height of injustice to call on those immersed 
in pursuit of commerce, to emulate the philosophers of old, 
and disregarding the altered times, manners, and systems, 
to spend a large portion of time in that most difficult medita¬ 
tions, the study of our own character, as shown and illustra¬ 
ted in past life. 

To this I would answer, first, that as the memory improves 
in its powers just in proportion as it is folly and fairly exer- 
ercised, the process of self-examination would become easier 
as it advanced, and as many a “ lion in the way" that daunts 
and deters the timid, is found, on approach, to be firmly se¬ 
cured, so the apparent difficulties would be found to diminish 
greatly on a resolute advance, as they are sure to be greatly 
magnified by fear or ignorance. But again, withont venturing 
on the abstruse speculations of those wise men whose whole 
existence seemed devoted to one incessant dream of tortuous 
and unreal speculation, it is perfectly possible to canyon this 
work so as to derive from it all needful or likely benefits, and 
yet find that, after all, it serves equally as a mental relaxation, 
and thus, so far from encroaching on the periods for rest, can 
prove subservient to them. It is not merely a task that prac¬ 
tice will vastly facilitate the execution of, and one not at all 
burdensome or laborious in itself; it is also the source of 
much enjoyment. However much, when influenced by some 
gleam of prosperity or happiness from the present, we maybe 
inclined to regard the past as a gloomy ana sad affair, too dull 
to be touched or revisited in search of enjoyment, still, when 
we fairly enter its silent coarts, and study the scenes portrayed 
by memory, we feel the spirit of these tunes reviving, and we 
warm and rejoice even in the shadow of our former pleasures, 
aod often quit the review in a happier frame of mind than 
when we began; and well may it be so, as distance softens 
down the ragged surfaces, and hides the various crosses and 
anxieties that ever accompany each action, and makes us to 
behold only the prominent feature of the period, relieved, it 
mar be, by the contrast afforded with the cares of the present 

Rut while pleasure is thus derived from such an exercise, 
it is more important to know that it affords ns profit in the 
various useful lessons sure to be drawn from such a study, as 
our own career affords. 

Prominent among the many lessons read by the past, no 
unimportant one is, that anticipation is a false and flattering 
friend, and often yields more pleasure from its dreams than 
the real fulfilment of the hope is found to give. All the hu¬ 
man race are busied with anticipations, and even he who seems 
most engrossed with the present, has all the while some plea¬ 
sant future dancing in his imagination. Were we to enter 
the thronged exchange of some great city, and having had the 
richest and most successful among its merchant-princes 

f rotated out to us, where we, seizing a fitting moment, when 
ds heart was opened by the success of some mighty adven¬ 
ture, to whisper, amid the varied congratulations, that now 
with ample wealth and all earthly comforts he would be con¬ 
tent, the honest answer would lie, that some fresh shower of 
gold, or an array at empty honours, or obtaining some other 
aim of his ambition, would add so immeasurably to his hap¬ 
piness, that till be grasps it, he must consider his happiness 
incomplete. But, wers he to review his life, he would find 
that the same feelings possessed him during every step he 
took in approaching the pinnacle of fortune’s favour he now 
occupies. 

And thus it is in every class, and period of life. The rude, 
boisterous schoolboy, impatient under restraint, and averse to 
labour, wishes for those morions days when he will be a man, 
and his own master. The anxious man, with fevered brow 
and tortured mind, taught by sad experience that manhood 
has its carking cares, looks fondly back and sighs o’er the 
memory of happy, thoughtless school life, free from care, 
anxious only for sport, and grieves to think that it never can 
return to him, and bitterly smiles at the deluding representa¬ 
tion of manhood drawn by fond anticipation. 

The past warns ns against a want of due economy of our 
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time. Few or none can look back on their past lives, and 
congratulate themselves that the? have not lost much of their 
time ; and the great majority of mankind would find on in¬ 
spection that tne greater portion of their lives has been 
literally lost. Time is too often deemed a useless burden, 
and the question is very frequent, “ How shall this weary 
hour be most pleasantly passed away ? Yet “ three score and 
ten years” form the brief allotted span of^existenee for thought¬ 
less man, and even in this short space not a moment can we 
anticipate and with trnth venture to call onr own. It is in¬ 
deed the surest way to check future extravagance in that most 
precious article, when we seek to reckon up our bygone 
losses of it Let us venture to open the record of memory, 
and the past rises up a clamourous creditor, rebuking 
and arraigning our extravagance, and, astonished by the 
magnitude of the charge, we seek with trembling earnestness 
to avoid meriting it in the future. 

The value of time is unspeakably great, and yet we find 
boyhood grudging every well-disposed minute, and murmur¬ 
ing that, like the spendthrift, he cannot fast enough mis¬ 
spend his treasure. The young man retains the spirit of boy¬ 
hood, and suffers much to pass idly and unheeded away. 
Manhood justifies this neglect of time to a certain degree, as 
necessary to preserve physical strength and health for his 
necessary duties; and tne feeble old man is unable and dis¬ 
inclined to resist those indolent habits, ever pleasing, but now 
strong os iron fetters. It is only when we look to the loss 
already thus incurred that we possess energy sufficient to 
strive against habits of inattention to the improvement of 
time. 

But farther, we are thus taught the danger and evil of pro¬ 
crastination. It is at the bar of the past that procrastination 
is convicted of being the thief of time. Man learns from a 
review of the past the wisdom of the saying, that “ what he 
has to do ought to be done promptly.’’ He is taught that 
habitual reliance on to-morrow is sure to baffie every endea¬ 
vour and ruin every enterprise ; and that as he cannot call 
ought beyond the present moment his own, he has no right 
to draw for present demands on a future period, which, for 
him, may never come, and, should it come, will be sure to 
bring with it its own duties and employments. In a review of 
memory’s record, when we, as it were, live the various scenes 
in our existence over again, bow baneful do the effects of pro¬ 
crastination then appear! The neglecting and deferring what 
may seem to be a very trifling matter is often productive of 
the most terrible consequences. 

The past, among its varied and valuable lessons, reads ns 
one of great importance, and that is, that this scene of ex¬ 
istence is a chequered display of lights and shadows, and 
that we err alike when, in the moment of despondency, we 
consider life to be one unvarying display of wretchedness 
and sorrow, as when intoxicated with prosperity, we view 
everything through a brilliant medium. By keeping this 
lesson ever before us, we are enabled, under adversity, to look 
for brighter and better days, and in the exciting time of pros¬ 
perity, sobriety and caution are thus inculcated, and the 
golden mean of disposition is in this way most surely taught 
and preserved. Looking to the present for happiness, we 
find ourselves dazzled by the bright anticipations of the future, 
and we must revert to the past in order that we may learn'to 
find our allotted portion or happiness in every dispensation, 
whether it be seemingly for gooa or for evil. 

The past is indeed a meet and profitable subject for study 
and when we proceed to review it, with a sincere and honest, 
desire to derive instruction and benefit from it, we cau hardly’ 
be more beneficially engaged, as the best and noblest of all 
wisdom is self-knowledge, and this we can best procure from 
a proper study of the past time of our existence. We will 
learn that each period has -its trials and its pleasures—that 
youth, with its hot passions and rough training, has its joys; 
and manhood, with all its toil and cares, finds pleasure to be 
no an won ted gaest; and even the old man confesses that 
old age, with its chill, its feebleness, and weariness, has its 
own enjoyments, and not the least of them are the vivid and 
glorious reminiscences of what seems to have been a bright 
and blessed boyhood; and, in fine, that the heathen poet 
spoke truly when he declared, that the precept — M know 
thyself,” did indeed descend from heaven. By trying thus 
to learn to curb our passions and regulate our appetites, by 
letting the thoughts of a wasted past time in our lives quicken 
us to renewed zeal and activity, let the regret and remorse 
raised by the recollection of our follies and imprudences, be 
the scourges to keep ns to the path of duty, and the beacons 
to warn us from temptation’s snares—let the disappoint¬ 
ments and frequent sorrows we find have attended our every 
step in the journey of life, warn us from setting our affections 


on the passing vanities around, and cause us to recolleet that 
we are but the puuy actors of an hour on a petty stage, toiling 
pilgrims not arrived at home, but merely passing a brief 
time in an inn, jostling others out, only to be ourselves 
jostled out by fresh comers. And thus taught to measure 
the future by the standard of the post, we will be disposed to 
echo in heart, as well as with our Ups, the beantuully ex¬ 
pressed command of the poet,— 

** ThU mortal life of few and feverish days 
Time harries oa—though weak, oppressed, obscure, 

Its iron yoke and fetters still endure. 

In spirit mourning, but with lips of praise ; 

For thou art taught through dark and dangerous ways 
A Saviour’s hand shall lead thy footsteps sure.” 


CHILD BELLING. 

“Malabar children,” says Mr. Forbes, in his Oriental 
Memoirs, “ are generally a cheap commodity at Anjengo ; at 
the end of the rainy season, when there was no particular 
scarcity in the interior of the country, I purchased a boy and 
girl about eight or nine years of age, as a present to a lady at 
Bombay, for less money than a couple of pigs in England. I 
bought the young couple, laid in two months provision of 
rice and salt-fish for their voyage, and gave each of them four 
changes of cotton garments, all for the sum of twenty rupees, 
or fifty shillings. English humanity must not pass a censure 
on this transaction: it was a happy purchase for the children; 
they were relieved from hunger and nakedness, and sent to 
an amiable mistress, who brought them up tenderly ; and, on 
leaving India, provided for their future comfort; whereas, 
had I refused to buy them, they would assuredly have been 
sold to another, and probably have experienced a miserable 
bondage with some native Portuguese Christian, whom we do 
not reckon among the most merciful task-roasters. 

“ A circumstance of this kind happened to myself: sitting 
one morning in my veranda, a young fish-woman brought a 
basket of mullets for sole; while the servant was disposing 
of them, she asked me to purchase a fine boy, two years of 
age, then in her arms; on my upbraiding her want of maternal 
affection, she replied with a smile, that she expected another 
in a fagr weeks, and as she could not manage two, she made 
the first offer of her boy, whom she would part with for a 
rupee. She came in a few days afterwards, with a basket of 
fish, but bad just sold her child to Signor Manoel Rodriguez, 
the Portuguese linguist; who, though a man of property, had 
thought it necessary to lower the price to half a rupee. Thus 
did this young woman, without remorse, dispose of an only 
child for fiifteen pence.” 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 

I’ll tell you apian for gaining wealth,— 

Better than banking, trade, or lease* ; 

Take a bank-note and fold it up. 

And then you will find your money in crease* ; 

This wonderful plan, without danger or low. 

Keeps your cash in your own hands where nothing can trouble it. 

And every time that you fold it acrow. 

It’s as plain as the light of the day that you double it. 

Physiology of the Nose. —The blunt flat nose indicates 
a bold, daring, and adventurous spirit, somewhat light and 
fickle-minded, but intellectual. The tumed-up nose is not 
exactly wicked, but oppose it not; or, like Roxelaue, it may 
compass the death of a Bajazet The long, sharp-pointed 
nose is a reflecting nose—it goes to the bottom of a thought; 
it is a melancholy nose, one that turns back from the errors of 
the world; it makes a good father, a good husband, but 
wretched bAd company. The aquiline, or eagle nose, proud, 
courageous, noble, like the bird from which it borrows its 
name; this is the real antique Greek nose, the Napoleon 
nose. TheD there is the curved or crooked nose, vehement, 
ardent, light, inflammable, always ready to throw np the reins 
to temper : Benvenuto Cellini’s was nose of this kind. 

A Judge’s Bon Mot.— In the Crown Court, at Wolver- 
hampton, a juryman, on the oath being administered, addres¬ 
sing the clerk, said—“Speak np, I cannot hear what yon say.* 
Baron Alderson—“ Stop; are you deaf?” Juror—“Yes, of one 
ear.” The Learned Judge—“ Then you had better leave that 
box, for it is necessary that jurymen should hear both sides. 

Angeb.—T o be angry about trifles is mean and childish t 
to rage and be furious is brutish; and to maintain perpetual 
wrath is akin to the practice and temper of devils ; but to 
prevent and suppress rising resentment is wise and glorious, 
is manly and divine. 

Malice drinketh up the greatest part of its own poison. 
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Camera Jg&ctcfre*. 

The famous mountainBeu 
Lomond, near Dumbarton, 
in Scotland, which is such 
a prominent object from 
every point in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, is about 3,210 
feet above the level of the 
lake, and the lake is up¬ 
wards of 30 feet above the 
level of the sen. The usual 
starting point for ascent is 
from the ferry of Inverughis 
to Rowardeuuan Iun ; and 
from the Inn to the sum¬ 
mit there is a continuous 
ascent of six miles. The 
view from the summit on a 
clear day is indescribably 
beautiful and extensive, 
commanding the counties 
of Lanark, Renfrew, and 



BEN* LOMOND. 


Ayr, with the islands of Arran and Bute, to the South; while devoted to that district__ 

Stirling and the Lothians, with thecastles of Stirlingand Edin- in length and its greatest breadth is five miles. 


burgh stand forward promi¬ 
nently in the West. Whe¬ 
ther we look at the scenery 
from the summit of this 
majestic mountain, or enjoy 
the gradual view as we de¬ 
scend, the scene is grand 
indeed, and well calculated 
to raise the mind above the 
monotouy of every-day life. 
It must be seen. It cannot 
be adequately pictured. In 
proceeding we passed Rob 
Roy’s Rock, the pretty 
and picturesqueInversnaid 
Mill, and Rob Roy’s Cave. 

Foe fuller details of this 
lovely Loch and neighbour¬ 
hood, we must refer our 
readers to “ Sylvan’s Hand- 
Book to Loch Lomond, 
Loch Katrine, and the Tro- 
sachs,’* which is entirely 
The loch is about twenty-three miles 


GENIUS INDEPENDENT OF PATRONAGE. 

The healthy independent mind of the late Ebenezer Elliott 
singularly and forcibly depicts the position of his fellow-poet 
Burns, and scorns in his stead the pension of the patron, in 
the following extract from his posthumous volume recently 
published:—“Burns,” he says familiarly, “ was one of the few 
poets fit to be seen. It has been asserted that genius is a dis¬ 
ease—the malady of physical inferiority. It is certain, that 
we have heard of Pope, the hunchback: of Scott and Byron, 
the cripples : of the epileptic Julius Caesar, who, it is "said, 
never planned a great battle without going into fits: and of Na¬ 
poleon, whom a few years of trouble killed : where Cobbett (a 
man of talent, not of genius) would have melted St. Heleua, 
rather than have given up the ghost with a full belly. If 
Pope could have leaped over five barred gates, he probably 
would nothave written his inimitable sofa-and-lap-dog poetry; 
but it does not follow that he would not have written the 
* Essay on Man ! * and they who assert that genius is a physi¬ 
cal disease, should remember that, as true critics are more 
rare than true poets, we having only one in our lauguage,— 
William Hazlitt,—so, very tall and complete men are as rare 
as genius itself, a fact well known to persons who have the 
appointment of constables. And if it is undeniable that God 
wastes nothing, and that we, therefore, perhaps seldom find 
a gigantic body combined with a soul of .Eolian tones; it is 
equally undeniable, that Burns was an exception to the rule 
—a man of genius, tall, strong, and handsome as any 
man that could be picked out of a thousand at a country fair. 
But lie was uufortuuate, we are told. Unfortunate! He 
cleared six hundred pounds by the sale of his poems, of which 
sum he left two hundred pounds behind him, in the hands of 
his brother Gilbert: two facts which prove that he could nei¬ 
ther be so unfortunate nor so imprudent as we are told he was. 
Rut he was imprudent, it is said. Now, he is a wise man 
who has done one act that influences beneficially his whole 
life. Burns did three such acts—he wrote poetry ; be pub¬ 
lished it; and, despairing of liis farm, he became an excise¬ 
man. It 19 true be did one imprudent act: he took a farm 
without thoroughly understanding the business of farming. 
It docs not appear that he wasted or lost any capital, except 
what lie threw awuv in his farm. But he was neglected, we 
nre told. Neglected 1 No stroug man, in good health, can 
he neglected, if he is true to himself. For the benefit of the 
young, I wish we had a correct account of the numbers of per¬ 
sons who fail of success in a thousand that resolutely strive to 
do well. 1 do not think it exceeds one per cent. By whom was 
Burns neglected ? Certainly not by the people of Scotland : 
for they paid him the highest compliment that can be paid to 
an author: they bought liis book! Oh, but be ought to have 
been pensioned. Pensioned! Cannot we think of poets 
without thinking of pensions! Are they such poor creatures 
that they cannot earn on honest living ? 


An author has just published a book on the Art of Swim- 
miug, by which a person, he says, “ may learn to swim before 
he ventures into the water.” 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*#* Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

Edmund—We have replied to the same question in our last number. 

Xit. —Want of room prevents our using your extracts. 

A Subscriber.—We are glad you arc pleased, but to give much more 
space to the historical talc would stand in the way of variety in a 
paper so small as this is. When increased sale enables us to ex¬ 
tend the sixe of it, more justice will be done our writers; for, as is 
well known, cribbing and confining impairs the proper effect of 
writing. 

The Inventor.— Our correspondent finds smoking ground coffee a 
much pleasanter occupation than inhaling the fumes of tobacco. 
We do not imagine he w ill suffer detrimentally from the practice 
•—but why smoke at all? If he can do without the cut leaf, try 
also to escape from the pulverized berry. 

A Subscriber.— You use the very words in many other letters, ** En¬ 
large your paper.” We have already said—and, in good faith, re¬ 
peat it, when our subscribers increase, so as to enable us to do so, 
the size of this Journal shall be instantly enlarged. 

J. C. (Bom).— Hair dyes are in use only by those who are more 
assiduous in decorating the outside than the inside of their heads. 
We shall endeavour, in our next, to give some information re¬ 
specting the South African Settlement. 

R. T.— The Great Exhibition of 1851 has somewhat decreased in 
popularity. Not L >rd Brougham's witty sallies, but the pressing 
on the middle classes for subscriptions to support it, is the origin 
of the present coldness, or, at all events, lukewarmness. 

J. T.— -You wish Cameka Sketches, instead of such comicalities 
as the pictured “Adventures of Mr. Green;" a few passages of 
which appeared in thin Journal some time ago. We recommence 
with a view of Lomond Hill. We join you in opinion that as much 
can be learned from comic writing as from comic drawing, and we 
wish to devote the expense incurred by engraving to subjects of a 
permanrnt character. 

Thomas J.— We arc grateful for your kindness, but we are 
unqualified to answer your queries. 

O. T.— lt is proposed to convene the great world's industry meeting, 
next year, in Hyde Park. This park contains 278 acres. 

F.B. ( Bath ).—We have heard the story related in a somewhat dif¬ 
ferent way. We understand the Quaker asked the prettyshop- 
keeper the price of some of her wares. She replied, “ Fifteen 
shillings, sir." “ Thou art a little dear,” said the Quaker. “All 
the young men tell me so," said she, blushing. The Quaker in¬ 
stantly left the shop. 

F. R - S.— The library of the British Museum contains 450,000 
volumes. The catalogue ia bound up into sixty-seven folio volumes, 
partly in print, partly in manuscript. Besides this almost in- 
explorable mass, there are several special catalogues in addition, so 
that to determine whether a certain book is within the walls, an 
immense loss of time is often incurred by the luckless student. 

J. T. /{.—Diluted oxalic acid takes the colour out of ink, and ob¬ 
literates characters, but leaves abrownish stain on the paper. 

G. S . B. —We have, within the last fortnight, in replies to other cor¬ 
respondents, answered your first and second queries. There are a 
variety of works on phrenology, almost all of which are carefully 
written. 

Amicus.— We have not time to look into the matter, but such repeti¬ 
tions are of course sedulously to be avoided. Little accidents will 
occur. 


Printed and Published by William Stbange, 
21, Paternoster Bow. 
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CEYLON—POINT DE GALLE. 

Cbylon is now one of the most important dependencies of 
the British Crown. It is an island three hundred miles long 
and one huodred and forty miles broad. There is a great di¬ 
versity in its climate; in some parts it is oppressively hot, and 
in others mnch more temperate and salubrious. It is a 
mountainous country, and well watered with rivers and lakes. 
Great varieties of metals are found in the soil: gold, lead, tin, 
quicksilver, and iron, in large quantities, have been dug from 
the mines. The most valuable pearl fishery in the universe 
is carried on in the channel called the Straits of Manaar, 
which separates Ceylon from the coast of Coromandel. Fif¬ 


teen years ago, for the right of fishing thirty days with one 
hundred and fifty boats, no less a sum than £120,COO was 
paid 

Ceylon was captured by the British in 1790 from the 
Dutch, who were the only Europeans settled on the island. 
By the treaty of Amiens, six years afterwards, it was ceded 
to our Government, and has since continued under its 
sceptre. Ceylon has of late grown into great importance from 
the rapidly increasing productiveness of the soil in the article 
of coffee. As no pains are spared to raise the intellectual 
and moral character of j the people, it may be relied on that 
their industrial energies will also expand, and many com- 
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modifies, now held as expensive luxuries, will be so abun¬ 
dantly produced as to bring them within the reach of many 
now denied the use of them. 

Our illustration exhibits Point de Galle, a seaport on the 
south-west point of the island. It is the station of our ships 
of war, and is the rendezvous of the fleets from our Indian 
Presidencies. The fortress etauds very high, butit is not 
like Qibf&ltar, In i first-tste slate of militait stftogth. The 
townie enclosed with a **11, trot confides to Her Majesty’s 
fleet rather than its oWn defe nces fat safety from the enemy. 

THE BROTHERS 7 ^ 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

chapter iv.— continued, 

pretended that he required your aid in this affair. Elliott, 
Elliott, take care ; you are mistress of a terrible secret, and 
ifyou betray me-” 

“ Madam, 1 ’ observed Emma timidly, “ you are aware that 
I did not hesitate to comply with Sir Alfred’s request; but he 
has basely deceived me relative to the nature of the enter¬ 
prise in which this young man is destined to take part. It 
was I who wrote to aim to the effect that he might place ltu- 

f licit confidence in that man, his most mortal enemy; it was 
who caused him to come to London, where he will pro¬ 
bably expiate, by a shameful death, a base and desperate 
attempt; and yet, madam, did you know how fondly I love 
him—what sacrifices I have made to your Highness, and 
the anguish they have cost me!” 

At this outburst of passionate grief the Princess appeared I 
greatly affected. 

“Come, come, console yourself,” said she soothingly; 

“ should the enterprise not succeed, aud the young man be 
compromised, you well know that I should not abandon him 
to the vengeance of his enemies. I promise you that,^under 
any circumstance, I will reward both your zeal aud his.” 

“ Madam,” murmured the young girl, “ would it not be 
better to select some person more experienced to fulfil this 
mission? I have already informed your Highness that 
Edward—this young gentleman—had passed his youth in the 
country, and was simple and frank in bis mauners and ideas” 
“ Precisely the kind of person we require,” observed the 
Princess. “ Falkland thus described him. We want a bold, 
resolute young person; at the same. time one who is obe¬ 
dient, aud not particular on what mission he be dispatched.” 

<• And I trust that this young man is not all his unworthy 
brother has represented him as being!” exclaimed the 
Countess vehemently. 

“ Hie brother?" demanded the Princess astounded. “Is 
this cavalier the brother ot Falkland ? ” 

“ He is, indeed, your Highness, as Abel was the brother of 
Cain!” 

The Princess became pensive. 

“ In that case,” at length said she,“ then is no doubt that 
Falkland will serve ns faithfully. The treason of which he 
was guilty towards Cromwell hod rendered me apprehensive 
of something of the kind, but I think that henceforth I can 
rest assured on that point. Your adventure of yesterday 
proves at least that he has not deceived me respecting his 
brother’s courage ; and I assure you, Elliott, he snail be well 
rewarded.’’ 

“Madam,” returned (poor Emma, “I implore you to re¬ 
flect again on the horrible fete to which you will probably 
condemn an artless and loyal young man, who must choose 
between the displeasure of yohr Highness and the consum¬ 
mation of a terrible crime!” 

“ Miss Elliott!” exclaimed the Princess. 

“ Of a diabolical crime, madam,” repeated the Countess, 
without appearing at all dismayed by the irritated regards of 
her mistress, “ yes, your Highness, I am acquainted with 
the whole truth ; for Sir Alfred has divulged all in my pre¬ 
sence, and should Edward Falkland now refuse to take part 
in an action which may not appear honourable to him, he 
will despise me—I who have been the chief cause of his leav¬ 
ing the country—and his contempt would be worse to me than 
death in its most hideous shape f 8hould he accept, I shall 
then despise him, and were he to succeed, I should refuse 
his hand with disgust and horror!” 

“Enough, Elliott,” observed the Princess in a commanding 
tone, rising.; “ you forget that you have consented to support, 
to die utmost of your power* a project which has been con¬ 
ceived by our most faithful counsellors.” 


“ Oh ! my God! my God ! pardon me, madam, I iaiplor e 
yon 1” cried Emma, falling on her knees before the haughty 
Elizabeth; “ I did not then fully understand what was re¬ 
quired of this unhappy young man, for it is only very re¬ 
cently I have learnt into what an abyss he is about to 
plunge ; and God alone knows the anguish I experience at 
the idea of having conducted him into an enterprise in 
which he will lose both life and honour. Oh! madam, were 
your Highness to confide to this brave young man any 
mission ‘.wherein he could serve you honourably, 1 feel con¬ 
fident hd would do so, even at the risk of his life : tnercy for 
him then, madam, mercy for us both !" 

The Princess Elizabeth was imperious and exacting in her 
Will; but the despair and grief of the young countess, who 
was still on her knees before her, with eyes bathed in tears, 
acted powerfully on her nervous and delicate organisation. 
She consequently became greatly affected, and, taking in her 
white plump bands those of Emma, she gently raised her from 
her kneeling position, observing in an affectionate tone:— 

“ Yes, Elliott, yon love him fondly, I perceive! and do you 
suppose, then, that I have never loved, and that I have not 
been compelled to sacrifice my affections to the merciless 
tyranny of necessity ? You love him ; happy are you who are 
permitted to love. I can now only abhor; I hate as much as 
you love—passionately and powerfully ; and I hope that my 
naired will succeed as you desire your love will triumph. 
Finally, Elliott,” she continued, in a tone more calm, “ I con¬ 
sent that this young man, for whom you appear to feel so 
much interest, shall take no part in the enterprise, provided 
some one be found to replace him ; but more especially that 
Sir Alfred has not yet communicated the secret to him; for 
should he already be acquainted with the affair in which 
he was to have been employed, recollect that he must either 
obey or renounce for ever his liberty t” 

At the same time she retreated a few steps, as though to 
take leave of the supplicating young girl, when the Countess 
cried— 

“ Thauks, madam, for the faint hope your Highness holds 
forth; but, heavens! where am I to find Edward Falkland ?” 

“ That concerns yourself,” responded the Princess dryly; 

“ you have, however, my permission to go in search of your 
knight-errant, for I shall not require your services the re¬ 
mainder of the day.” 

Then, by a return of affection which was compatible with 
her capricious character, she extended her hand to the young 
girl, who respectfully kissed it, murmuring a few words of 
gratitude. 

“ Remember,” resumed the Princess, “not a word of this 
to a living soul, and inform the Countess of Salisbury that I 
wish to see her before the receptiou.” 

Emma departed with all the rapidity permitted her by eti¬ 
quette. On passing through the audience chamber, she trans¬ 
mitted the Priucess’s commands to the Countess of Salisbury, 
when she felt something pulling her by the dress; she turned 
round, aud perceived the little page who had brought her 
orders from the Princess. 

“ Well, Mr. tHarley," said she impafieutly, ** my time is 
precious, and I cannot stay to talk with you.” 

“ Listen, beautiful Elliott,” observed the youth, in a mis¬ 
chievous tone, “ if you will give me a kiss, I will deliver up 
something that will please you." 

“I repeat, that my time is preeiotis.” 

“ Very well, then,” said the page, “ be it so; 1 am of 
opinion, however, that it is from your lover.” 

That supposition canted the sweet girl to blush deeply. 

“A letter! Where it it? Who was the bearer?” cried 
she hastily. 

“ It is here, in toy pocket,” replied the youth, “ and when 
you have paid tor it I will deliver it up to you. It was brought 
by a singular-looking lackey, who is exceedingly plain, and 
attired in black.” 

“But where is this letter, then?” demanded Emma with 
vivacity. 

“ Here it is,” returned the page, presenting it to the Coun¬ 
tess. 

She cast a rapid glance on the address, and uttered a cry of 
^oy^ Epma had recognised the hand-writing of young 

“ And this man—the bearer of the letter, where is he ?” 

“ Below, at the entrance to the kitchens, with one of tbs 
scullions.” 

The young girl made a sign, by way of thanks, and darted 
to a side door which conducted to the kitchens. 

“ And my kiss, sweet Elliott,” demanded the page, rushing 
after her. 

But the yotmg Countess had already disappeared, and, in 
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traversing the complicated labyrinth of the royal apartments, 
she murmured to herself—“ I am about to ’see him, then : 
Thank God! all is not yet lost!” 

chapter v. 

Let us now return to the two Falklands, whom we left in 
an apartment of the Nag’s Head, at the moment when Sir 
Alfred had at length determined upon revealing to his young 
brother for what purpose he had conducted him to London 
with so much promptitude and precaution. 

They were seated so near each other that the dress of Alfred 
came in contact with Edward’s. After having satisfied hint’ 
self that the partitions of the apartment were too solid for 
any one to overhear them from an adjoining room, Sir Alfred 
leant towards his brother, and observed to him, in a caressing 
tone:— 

“ I presume, Edward, that I have always fulfilled towards 
you the duty of a brother, and have not belied the promise I 
made to our father on bis deathbed, to watch oyer yon as f 
would my own offspring. I do not here wish to remind yon 
of the proofs of confidence and affection f have always given 
both yourself and your mother; but you are aware how I 
acted at the moment when the death of Sir John rendered 
me sole master of the estates, and the only patrimony be¬ 
queathed to you was the gown of a monk, or the appointment 
of page to some country nobleman ; that of your mother a 
convent 1 left you the enjoyment of my casue and estates $ 

I scarcely demanded an account of your expenditure, and, if 
I have hitherto given you no position independent of myself, 
it was because I sought the opportunity, which now presents 
itself, for the realisation of a brilliant fortune. I trust, there¬ 
fore, that, whatever may be the proposition which I have to 
make to you, you will accent it as emanating from a brother 
to whom you are indebted for affection, respect, and support." 

Notwithstanding the inexperience of Edward, he faneied 
that those insinuating words, and that enumeration of pre¬ 
tended favours with which he had been overwhelmed, had for 
object the suppression of his penetration with regard to the 
overtures which were about to be made to him; and he im¬ 
mediately resolved upon keeping on his gmurd, and dissimu¬ 
lating in case of need. He, consequently, replied in a some¬ 
what reserved manner, that he had not forgotten the kindness 
he had experienced at the hands of his brother, and was 
ready to prove his gratitude in any way, however perilous, 
provided it were compatible with honour. 

The latter portiou of his response did not appear precisely 
as Alfred could have wished, for he frowned perceptibly. 

“ Honour ! honour!" he repeated impatiently; “ what do 
you pretend constitutes honour, pray, sir? People some¬ 
times attaeh singular ideas to that fine word, when young and 
inexperienced in life. But I hope, Edward, you will allow 
me, I, who have age and experience, to be the best judge in 
.such matters.” 

“ Sir,'’ exclaimed Edward, haughtily, “ I have never re¬ 
cognised any judge, save my conscience, in matters of this 
kind; but,” he continued, in a milder tone, “ there is not a 
person living from whom I should more willingly receive ad¬ 
vice than from my brother.” 

** Yon ere perfectly right, Edward," resumed Alfred, in a 
half satisfied tone, taking care not to persist in that delicate 
point; “ but let us come to the veritable object of our conver¬ 
sation.” 

Here Sir Alfred paused as though to reflect on the means 
of commencing a difficult avowal. 

“Edward," at length said he, in that insinuating tone 
whioh be ao well knew how to assume when necessary for his 
vile purposes, “ for a while I belonged to the factions, or 
Cromwell's party, when I considered them just and moderate;' 
but I have abandoned them since witnessing their excesses, i 
At the present-time I am devotedly attached to the Royalists, 
and it is in the service of the King and Princess l wish to 
engage yon along with myself.” 

“Can it be possible, sir,” demanded the astonished Edward, 

“ that you were of Cromwell’s party, and are now a staunch 
Royalist ? It is true your conduct of yesterday was inexplica¬ 
ble, but I do not understand-” 

“ Probably not, probably not,” interrupted Sir Alfred; 
“but you have seen, Edward, that in order to be of a .cer¬ 
tain faction, one is compelled to be at variance with the 
friends we may have in the opposite party, when all are 
united in the same ohy. Yes, Edward, it would astound you 
to see the daily proceedings in the Parliament. The Royalists,; 
at the head of whom is Biahop Juxon, and the Republicans ’ 
may every moment he under the necessity nf outiing each; 
other’s throats ; and yet that does not prevent them i 


shaking each other by the hand occasionally, and taking their 
wine together. That, brother,” he continued, in a senten¬ 
tious tone, “ is the comic side of those civil disorders. As 
for me, I have not openly revolted from Cromwell’s party, 
but every one knows that I incline towards the Court, and 
that I am almost become what they denominate a Royalist.” 

Edward could scarcely conceal the indignation he felt at 
the treacherous and two-faced conduct of his brother; he, 
however, did so, and observed— 

“ I am desirous of knowing, sir, in what way I can serve 
the royal mistress of my beloved Emma?" 

“ And you may add, the Countess Elliott herself,” re¬ 
sponded Sir Alfred, hastily; “ for I have already told you, 
Edward, that you were destined for great things, and I may 
also mention no one could obtain greater recompense if yon 
worthily perform your duty: the friends of the King, amongst 
whom t am reckoned, have conceived the idea of a tremen¬ 
dous dangerous enterprise which will doubtless bring our 
civjj disorders to a happy conclusiou ; but, in order that it 
(Ulgmt b* creditably accomplished, we required a young gen¬ 
tleman, robust and brave, a stranger to London, unknown 
to every one, and trilling, in the event of non-success, to 
suffer incarceration, torture, and even death, without betraying 
or compromising 00/ pne; whose devotedness would be 
complete, and who, if necessary, would perish for the salva¬ 
tion of ail f 1 

* Ahd you thought 0* me?” said. Edward, more and more 
astonished. 

* Exantiy so, brother." 

* I fieef proud; sir, that SO many illustrious persons have 
deigned to reiy ou ms in an affair which appears so grave, 
and I thank you for having offered me the means of exchang¬ 
ing my present position for one so brilliant, at the risk of an 
honourable death ; but you have not yet informed me 
what kind of mission I am required to fulfil." 

“ J will quickly do so,” observed Alfred. “ You must know, 
Edward, that there is a certain person whose disappearance 
the royal authority would purchase with the most magnifi¬ 
cent presents. The influence of this individual is increasing, 
so much so, in fact, that the State is daily in peril: and 
affairs have assumed so serious au aspect that it is absolutely 
necessary this person should cease to be dangerous.” 

Edward did not fully understand what was required of him. 

“ Excuse my simplicity, sir,” said he, “ but are there no 
persons in London more competent to execute such an en¬ 
terprise than a young provincial like myself, whose inexpe¬ 
rience in this kina of affairs may be the means of rendering 
it abortive ?” 

“ You will perceive, Edward, that were we to entrust the 
accompiUluoent of this immense undertaking to an ambi¬ 
tious and faithless per bod, it would be exceedibgly dangerous, 
for he would probably sell the secret to the. very party against 
whom the blow must be directed. It is, therefore, necessary 
we should engage a brave and honest man, who will give to 
those by whom he is employed perfect security with regard 
to his discretion.” 

“ Very good, brother," returned Edward, “ but is the dan* 
ger, then, so very great?” 

Alfred regarded him steadfastly before replying. 

“ It may happen,” said he coldly, “ that this enemy of the 
State wih make some resistance ; and, in order to silence 
him, the party employed will be under the necessity of giving 
him a tew sword thrusts.” 

Edward an<bteoly became deadly pale, and a cold shiver 
ran through his veins. 

“ And do you really suppose,” he demanded, in a tremu- 
loue voice, “that this personage will be likely to resist V* 

“ That is certain*” responded Six Alfred, “ for he is not of 
a mild race.—If is Cromwell! ” 

That name was sufficient to cause the rising iudiguation Of " 
Edward to hurst forth in all its fury. 

“ And b is the illustrious Cromwell, the friend of liberty, 
that great man who is at die present moment combating for 
those divine rights of which despotic rulers hqve deprived the 
people for ages—whom you would prevail on me to assassi¬ 
nate !” excfiunicd he passionately. 

“Peace! ia the name of heaven!” cried Alfred, rising; 

“ yon will he heard by the inmates of the bouse." 

“And it is you, brother, who would have nie steep my 
hands in the blood of that generous man: for, if what little 
I have beard he true, he is as generous as brave." 

“ fiUenoe, Edward* or, by heavens!-” 

“ And you think to make me believe—I, a poor inexpe¬ 
rienced countryman —that the Princess Elizabeth has Jgiven 
diabolical mandate ?” , 

Zb be continued. 
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WILLIAM WOBDSWOBTH. 


DEATH OF WILLIAM WORDSWORTH, THE POET. 
William Wobdswobth was born in 1770, atCockermouth,in 
Cumberland. In 1787 he entered St. John’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, where he gradnated. Shortly after he made a pedes¬ 
trian tour in France, Switzerland, and Italy, of which the re¬ 
sult was a volume of poems, entitled “ Descriptive Sketches 
inverse.” This production was accompanied by another 
poetical work, entitled “ The Evening Walk,” an “ Epistle 
to a young lady from the lakes in the north of England.” 
These fanned together the young poet’s first appeal to the 
public. They were issued in 1798, and at once arrested the 
attention of discerning men. He then made a pedestrian 
tour in his own country, the result of which was that he 
settled down for a time in a cottage in Alforton, in Somerset¬ 
shire. It was here that be began tnat intimacy with Coleridge 
which so much influenced die subsequent intellectual life of 
both. One result of this sojourn in Somersetshire wasthe pub¬ 
lication, in 1798, of a volume of poems, which he entitled 
“ Lyrical Ballads.” Soon afterwards he went, accompanied 
by nis sister, on a tour in Germauy, where he was joined by 
Coleridge. The two poets were then comparatively unknown 
to the world, although their originality and the beauty of 
the little they had done had already rivetted the attention of a 
few admirers. 

In the year 1808 Wordsworth married Miss Mary Hutchin¬ 
son, of Penrith. They resided at Grassmere, in Westmore¬ 
land. In 1807 Mr. Wordsworth published a second volume 
of the “ Lyrical Ballads,” and his other poetical works ap¬ 
peared at intervals. In 1814 he published his large wont, 
the “ Excursion,” a poem ill-conceived in plan, and wanting 
the interest offa work of art, but full of isolated passages of 
grandeur and beauty. In the year 1815 appeared the poem 
called the “ White Doe of Rylstone,” which contains some 
exquisite passages. His next publications were “ Peter Bell” 
ana “The Waggoner.” His “RiverDuddon,” a collection 
of descriptive sonnets, some of which are masterpieces, ap¬ 
peared in 1800, followed at long intervals by other works, in 
which the nobler characteristics of his genius were developed, 
and his attempts to iuvest with a poetical interest subjects 
utterly incapable of imaginative treatment were abandoned. 
Mr. Wordsworth had early received the appointment of Dis¬ 
tributor of Stamps for the counties of Westmoreland and 
Cumberland. This, with the profits of his works, enabled 
him to live in independence. On the death of Southey, he 
was nominated to the post of Poet Laureate. In this capa¬ 
city he wrote an Ode on her Mqesty’s visit to Cambridge. 
Or the late years of the life of this honoured poet, whose 
name is already enshrined with those of the most illustrious, 
we have nothing further to record. Wordsworth enjoyed the 
happiness, so rarely given to men of the highest order of in¬ 
tellect, of contemplating the certainty of his own fame, and 
of seeing reversed by his contemporaries those hasty judg¬ 


ments which are usually left to the retribution or the con¬ 
tempt of posterity, and died on the 23rd of April, eighty years 
of age. 


A DAY AT MONTMIRAIL.—BY VICTOR HUGO. 

I hibbd the first carriage I met at Fert6-sous-Jouarre, at 
the same time asking one question— 

“ Are the wheels in good order?” 

On being answered in the affirmative, I set out for Mont- 
mirail. There is nothing of interest in this little town, 
except a pleasing landscape at the end of an avenue, and two 
beautifaT walks borderea with trees; all the buildings, the 
Chateau excepted, have a paltry and mean appearance. 

On Monday, about five o’clock in the evening, I left Moot- 
mtrail, and, directing my way towards Epernay, was an hour 
afterwards at Vaux-Champs. A few moments before crossing 
the far-famed field of battle, I met a cart rather strangely 
laden; it was drawn by a horse and an ass, and contained 
pans, kettles, old trunks, straw-bottomed chairs, with a heap 
of old furniture. In front, in a sort of basket, were three 
children, almost in a state of nudity; behind, in another, 
were several hens. The driver wore a blouse , was walking, 
and carried a child on his back; a few steps from him was a 
woman, also bearing a child, but it was not yet born. They 
were all hastening towards Montmirail, as if the great battle 
of 1814 were on the eve of being fought. 

“ Yes,” I said to myself, “ twenty-five yearsago, how many 
poor families were seen flying from place to place!” 

I was informed, however, that this was not a removal—it 
was an expatriation. It was not to Montmirail they were 
going—it was to America; they were not flying at the sound 
of the trumpet of war—they were hurrying from misery and 
starvation. In a word, my dear friend, it was a family of 
poor Alscian peasants who were emigrating. They could 
not obtain a living in their native land, but had been pro¬ 
mised one in Ohio. They were leaving their country, igno¬ 
rant of the sublime and beautiful verses that Virgil had 
written upon them two thousand years ago. 

These poor people were travelling m seeming cheerful¬ 
ness:—the husband was making a thong for his whip, the 
wife singing, and the children playing; the furniture had 
something about it of wretchedness and of disorder which 
caused pain; the hens even appeared to me to feel their sad 
condition. 

The indifference of the heads of the family astonished 
me; I really thought that, in leaving the country in which we 
first see light, which links our hearts to so many sweet 
associations, we should, on taking a last look shed, a tear to the 
memory of the scenes of our childhood—to the land which 
contained the mouldering ashes of our forefathers: but these 
people seemed regardless of all this; their minds were set 
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upon the country in which they hoped to obtain a liveli¬ 
hood. 

I looked after them for some time. Where was that jolting 
and stumbling group going ?—«y, and where am 1 going ? 
They came to a turn in the road, and disappeared; for some 
time I heard the cracking of the whip aud the song of the 
woman—then all was quiet. A few minutes afterwards I was 
in the glorious plains where the Emperor had once been. 
The sun was setting, the trees were reflecting their long sha¬ 
dows, the furrows which could be traced here and there 
had a lightish appearance, a blneish mist was at the bottom 
of the ravine, the fields seemed deserted ; nothing could be 
seen but two or three ploughs iu the distance, which appeared 
to the eye like huge grasshoppers. To my left, was a stone- 
quarry, where there were large millstones, some white and 
new, others old and blackened; here, were, some lying pell- 
mell on the ground—there, a few standing erect, like the men 
of an euormous draught-board when upset. 

I determined upon seeing the castle of Montmort, which 
was about four leagues from Montmirail; I took the Eper- 
nay road. There are sixteen tall elms, perhaps the most 
beautiful in the world, whose foliage bangs over the road and 
rustles above the head of the passenger. In travelling there 
is no tree pleases me so much as the elm ; it alone appears 
fantastical, and laughs at its neighbour, overturning all as it 
bends^ts head, and making all kinds of grimaces to the 
passers by in the evening. The foliage of the young elm may 


around is pleasant, and the castle commands a most exten¬ 
sive view. It has a winding staircase for men, and a ramps 
for horses. Below, there is also an old iron door which 
leads to the embrasures of the tower, where I saw four small 
engines of the fifteenth century. The garrison of the for¬ 
tress at present consists of an old servant, Mademoiselle 
Jeannette, who received rbe with the greatest civility. Of 
the apartments of the interior, there are only remaining a 
kitchen, a very fine vaulted room with a large mantelpiece, 
the great hall, (which is now made a billiard room), and a 
charming little cabinet, with gilt wainscoting. The great 
hall is a magnificent chamber: the ceiling, with its beams 
painted, gilded, and sculptured, is still entire: the mantel¬ 
piece, surrounded by two noble-looking statues, is of the 
finest style of Henry the Third. The walls were in former 
times covered with vt st squares of tapestry, on which were 
the portraits of the family. At the revolution a few daring 
individuals of the neighbouring village tore down the tapes¬ 
tries and burnt them, which was a fatal blow to feudalism ; 
the proprietor replaced them with old engravings represent¬ 
ing views of Rome and of the battles of the great Cond6. On 
leaving, I gave thirty sous to Mademoiselle Jeannette, who 
was bewildered with my bounty. 

Night was coming on when I left Montmort. The road is 
one of the most detestable in the world. It leads into a wood 
which I entered, and consequently I saw nothing of Epemay 
but colliers’ huts, the smoke of which was forcing its way 



be said to spring forth when your eyes are fixed upon it 
From Ferte to the place where the sixteen elms are seen, the 
road is bordered only with poplars, aspens, and walnut-trees, 
which circumstance did not at all please me. 

The country is flat, the plain extending far beyond the 
range of the eye. Suddenly, on leaving a group of trees, we 
see on die right, half hidden in a declivity, a number of tur¬ 
rets, weathercocks, and housetops—it is the castle of Mont* 
mort 

My cabriolet stopped, and I alighted before the door of the 
castle. It is an exquisite fortress of the sixteenth century, 
built of brick, with slate-work ; it has a double enciente , a 
moat, a three-arched bridge, and a village at its foot: all 


among the branches of the trees ; the red mouth of a distant 
furnace appeared for a few moments, aud the whistling 
wind agitated the leaves around. Above my head, in the 
heavens, the splendid chariot was making its voyage in the 
midst of stars, whilst my poor palache was jogging along 
among pebbles. 

Epernay—yes, it is the town for champagne; nothing 
more, nothing less. 

Three churches have succeeded each other; the first, a 
Roman church, was built in 1037, by Thibaut the First 
Count of Champagne, and son of Eudes; the second, a 
church of the Renaissance, was built in 1540, by Pierre 
Strozzi, Marshal of France, Seigneur d’Epemay, who was 
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killed at the siege of Thionville, in 1558; the third, the pre- 
yent one, appeared to me to be built from the design of 
Monsieur Poterlet Galichet, a worthy merchant, whose shop 
and name are close to the oburch. All three are admirably 
described and summoned np by these names: Thibaut the 
First, Count of Champagne; Pierre Strozzi, Marshal of 
France; and Poteriefc-Galicbet, grocer. 

To tell you the truth, the last-mentioned church is a 
hideous building, plastered white, and has a heavy appear- 
anoe, with triglyphs supporting the architrave. There is 
nothing left of the first church; and of the second, but a 
few fine large stained windows, and an exquisite fagade. 
One of the windows gives the history of Noah with great 
naivete. The window-frames and facade are daubed with 
the hideous plaster of the new church. It seemed to me as 
if I saw Odry, with his short white trowsers, his blue stock¬ 
ings, and bis large shirt-collar, carrying the caique and 
euuwss of Francis the Frist. 

They wished to show me the curiosity of the country—a 
great cellar, Which contains 100,000 bottles. On my way, 1 
came in sight of a field of turnips, where poppies were in 
flower and butterflies sporting in the rays of the sun. I 
went no further—the great cave could well spare my visit. 

I forgot to mention that Thibaut the First was interred 
in his onurefa, and Strozzi in his: however, I should deci¬ 
dedly disapprove of M. Poterlot-Galiohet having a place in 
file present one. 

Strozzi was rather what may be termed a brave man. 
Brisqnet, the fool of Henry the Second, amusing himself one 
day, greased, before the whole court, a very handsome cloak 
that the marshal had put on for the first time. This excited 
mnch laughter, and Strozzi resorted to a most cruel revenge. 
For me, I would not have laughed, nor would I have avenged 
myself. To bebaud a velvet coat with grease!—T have never 
been over-delighted with this pleasantry of the sixteeth 
century. 


EMIGRATION-PORT NATAL. 

Without underrating the many advantages reaped by those 
who have emigrated to the United States of North America, 
still we do not hesitate to give a decided preference to our 
owu foreign dominions, where so many districts with vast 
mineral and agricultural wealth await the industrious hand of 
the artisan and the husbandman to become tbe happy home 
of oUr ill-remunerated labourers. In our own colouieis there 
are the same laws, similar institutions and manners to which 
they have been accustomed, and die strong arm of Britain 
shields their persons and property from the enemy. The 
emigrant perceives no social difference than in changing his 
residence from Yorkshire to Lancashire, with the very happy 
exception of a superabundance of all the necessaries, many 
of the comforts, and some of tbe luxuries of life, instead of the 
penury, misery, and wretchedness of being half employed, 
half starved, and ill-clothed. If colonies are the world beyond 
the grave of disappointed hopes, we are glad to hear of new cli¬ 
mates and new scenes being opened up, so that the varioas 
qualifications and trades of our countrymen may find fitting 
appropriation. 

Port Natal offers another field for adventurous industry. 
We may, however, remark that, though geographically much 
nearer than many of our settlements, the voyage from Britain 
is not particularly short. It is necessary, in order to catch 
the trade winds , to go straight from this island to die eastern 
coast of South America; by this means am eh time is neces¬ 
sarily lost. From the testimony of Mr. Galloway, we learn 
some interesting facts regarding the soil, dim ate, productions,! 
and capabilities of this district of South Africa. 

It appears that cotton seed sown in October and November, ' 
1848, came to maturity in the following March, and di e pick- \ 
over April, May, and Jane. When Mr. GsRoway > 
left Natal, in January last, the plants were again beariug more 
fhlly, and with mnch better promise, than during the previous 
season. A specimen of the cotton brought to Manchester 
shows that from this quarter the beat qualities maybe de¬ 
pended on. Mr. Galloway declares that the fine Virginian 
tobaoco, the fig, the pomegranate, the orange, the lemon, ba¬ 
nanas, potatoes, wheat, and almost every plant and vegetable 
succeed remarkably well. Near the coast the wheat was at¬ 
tacked with rust, but at Mr. Galloway’s location, two miles 
inlaad, the crop, though not heavy, was entirely free of speck. 

. Ths prices of provisions may be gathered from the follow¬ 
ing sampleBest flour, Sfd. per lb; sugar, 8$d. to 4d.; cof- 
me^Sd.; tea, 8s.; beef, 3d.; butter. Is.; milch cows are not 
Jitoisr than £2 10s. but horses sell from £12 to £25 each. 

"•** 18 rising in value, more particularly Dear the 


port. A considerable quantity which had been bought by 
Mr. Galloway at 5s. 6d. he sold at 13s. 6d., and some favoured 
lots as high as 20s. the acre. Near the port £5 an acre has 
been paid. 

It seems the emigration agents here, in their agreement for 
the passage and conveyance of emigrants and their goods, in¬ 
sert a clause that they shall be landed “ at Natal, or os near as 
is practicable' 1 As by this means a very unlooked-for charge 
sometimes oomes upon the poor emigrant, we think it proper 
to mention file matter before he embarks. We learn tnat 
there is a great embankment of sand abont half a mile from 
the port which prevents most of these large ships from enter¬ 
ing. It becomes necessary to employ a small vessel with a 
draught of not more than ten feet of water, into which the 
passengers and their goods have to be trans-shipped and 
brought to land. This causes a very heavy expense; indeed 
it freqnently eosts more than the whole freight of the wares 
from the British port to Natal. The Emigration Company 
should have a small vessel of their own, ana save our confid¬ 
ing emigrants from the rapacity of the owners of these African 
boats. A very small per centage on the freights would, meet 
all their additional expenses. As it is, thoee who prop ose . 
going to Natal should insist on leaving out file insidious 
danse. 

There is a Natal Emigration and Colonization Company 
established in London, who contract with parties desirous of 
emigrating. They say, in their address to the pnblic :— 

“Each adult will be provided with an intermediate passage, 
including provisions on a liberal dietaiy scale, for the snm of 
10/., or a steerage passage for 10/.; and on arrival in Natal 
have secured to him twenty acres of freehold land. Children 
above one year, and under the age of fourteen, will be charged 
0/. 10s. for an intermediate, ana 5/. for a steerage passage, 
and in either case be entitled to five acres of land; second 
class intermediate (small sized cabin) and fifty acres of land, 
22 L 10*. Each distinct holder of a land onier under 100 
acres will have a further grant of a quarter of an acre of 
village or town allotment; u a holder of 100 hundred acres or 
more, half an acre. Intending settlers can purchase any ad¬ 
ditional quantity of land, with a large extent of choice, at veiy 
moderate prices.” 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

A Frisch philosopher aays that “ intimacy and admiration 
are incompatible,” and another, somewhat more cynical, 
enunciate* the sam* opinion, by declaring, “ no man is a hero 
to hi* valet de chambre * Familiarity with the ways of the 
House of Commons by no means disproves the dogma, or 
turns aside the jest Its history has on it pages of the 
brightest lurire. We go to the Palace at Westminster in ex¬ 
pectation of hearing something in the strains of Chatham 
—clarum et venerabile semen—Burke, Fox, Pitt, Sheridan 
Wyndham, and their eloquent compatriots; but instead of the 
glowing invective, the withering denunciation, the exquisite 
artifices of rhetoric, which distinguished St Stephen’s Chapel, 
we find little else than the meend-rate oratory, ascribed to 
common sense sad mere men of business. In this our age of 
utilitarianism, we have lost all the graces of manner and the 
delicacies, mverities, and sublimities of language which dis¬ 
tinguished these iuteUeetual gladiators. We readily admit 
that Sbiel, when stirred by tbe sight of oppression, which 
them of his creed may endure, is inspired with a muse of 
no ordinary briMance, end that DTsraeli is epigrammatic; 
but who else lays the slightest claim to the most ordinary 
characteristics of oratory ? There is a grievous deficiency in 
die command of a te r ri b le and persuasive eloquence, although 
it is without question the chief instrument of a statesman’s 
operations. 

One’s first visit to the House produces a very uneasy effect 
on the mind. In the utter absence of anything in the form 
of earnest impassioned eloquence, one hesitates to decide 
agaioet the merits of this great political establishment and 
the abilities of the-men that compose it, lest the topics of the 
night were not of an interest sufficiently important to arouse 
the feelings of the debaters. 8tffl one cannot but acknow¬ 
ledge that there was not only the absence of eloquence, but 
a great want of masculine spirit, in the manners of the men. 
Once the phrase “ men and measures” had a distinct mean¬ 
ing—the men and the measures were of one piece. They were 
indissolubly united in feature and in nature. The party frit 
that they fought for their faith, and all file vigour, vigilance, 
and resolute purpose of the ardent crusaders was demon¬ 
strated on the political arena. In dies* degenerate days, 
where our lot is cast, there is little besides an acquiescing in¬ 
feriority, a bidding for popularity, a dull assumption of such 
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moderated and mixed opinions as will catch listless voters. 
There is now a lack of self-devoting patriotism in onr politi¬ 
cians, which makes all their moves and all their speeches 
nerveless and aimless. We have no longer the chivalrous 
antagonism of men, who, in denouncing a measure, assailed 
its promoters, as if they, like Cataline, were dark conspirators 
against the social order. Instead of the brilliant invectiou 
of a Tully, we have only a dull phlegmatic malignity, scowling 
in the shade of opposition on the luckier adventurers who 
bask on the sunny side of the chair. When men fought for 
what in their inmost soul seemed the truth, bright thoughts, 
moulded in the finest forms, came fresh from the laboratory 
of the mind; but iu our day we are presented with cold 
hashed-up reservations and mincing obliquities, which freeze 
on the lips of the fettered time-servers who utter them. The 
intellectual giants of the bygone age were like meteors in 
their manners, and their terrific denunciations fell like a 
thunderbolt on their enemies; but now we have notbiog but 
the still small voice of cheer-catching obsequiousness. 

On Wednesdays the House meets at twelve o'clock. On all 
other business days of the week the hour of assembling is 
four. A few, very few, members are present at prayers ; but 
as soon as that formulary is concluded the House begius to 
fill rapidly. In the earlier part of the afternoon the time is 
occupied by members presenting petitions. This boasted 
privilege of the people—the right to petition the legislative 
assemblies—is in general a mere mockery. The member 
who has it in charge mentions the name of the place from 
which it came, and, perhaps, in two words tells the burden of 
its prayer. The petition is laid on the table and sinks away 
among the things that were, unnoticed and unproductive. 
When this dearly-prized popular privilege has been shelved, 
some of the leaders of the treasury benches take their seats, 
seemingly prepared to begin the business of the evening, in 
so far as questions may be put regarding measures already 
introduced (or merely contemplated, our foreign relations, I 
and any other matter for which the ministry are indi¬ 
vidually responsible. These questions are answered, and 
official returns granted or refused, iu the manner related 
by the morning papers. At this period the House presents 
a very busy appearance, but soon afterwards, more especially 
if a true patriot rises to move for some amendment in a 
law oppressive to the poor, or for the emancipation of educa¬ 
tional institutions from the gripe of an ecclesiastical faction, 
the bus} members, oue by one, disappear, until scarcely the 
number necessary to constitute a home remains. Later on in 
the evening, when the “ ministerial measure" is to be dis¬ 
cussed, then the absentees begin to drop iu, one after another, 
with all the airs of men who are to regulate their decisions 
by deliberative wisdom. But as they take their places so 
they vote. The one party influenced by the voice of power, 
auother bidding for popularity aud place. 

Such is the House when it suits the ministry to make a 
night of it. But if the subject on the programme is the 
motion of an opponent, or even of a friend in ordinary , who 
wishes to bring the people’s representatives to pass a general 
resolution in favour of mere abstract right aud title, then the 
whippere*in become whippers-out, and use every meaus to 
seduce members away from tbeir seats. In the former case, 
when Her Mqesty’s opposition have resolutely determined 
to overthrow the cabinet, then these active missionaries are 
sure of defeat; but in the latter, the isolated member who 
claims a simple benefit for the public at large, the whippers- 
out are equally sure of success. Iu a very few minutes a 
member is seen rising to move that the House be counted. 
It is counted by the Speaker, cocked-hat in hand, and while 
he is deciding that there are less than forty, the benohes are 
emptied of the emancipated patriots. 


Thb Russia* Soldier.— The soldiers’ metscy are served 
in an immense bowl, round which they sit or kneel, and, 
dipping in their wooden spoons, continue the operation till 
the poiridge, or borseh , is eaten. The clothing—that is, the 
uniform and accoutrements, are excellent; the cloth, though 
not quite so good as English, is close; the belts, of a white 
patent leather, are much more easily cleaned than the com¬ 
mon buffi and the sling of the firelock is of red leather; were 
it not, therefore, for tne bright barrel of bis musket, the 
Russian soldier would have scarcely anything to occupy him 
in barracks. His knapsack, however, is all but empty; 
socks,even amongst officers, are not always worn; by the 
soldiers never; a few of them tie or swathe a dirty piece of 
calico round the leg and foot. 


“SPEAK GENTLY TO THE ERRING!” 
BY FREDERICK GEORGE LEE. 

Speak gently to the erring— 

Y« know not all the pow’r 
With which the dark temptation came 
In lome unguarded hour: 

Ye may not know how earnestly 
They straggled, or how wall, 

Until the hour of weakness came, 

And sadly thus they fell 1 

Speak gently of the erring— 

Oh ! do not thou forget. 

However darkly stained by sin. 

He Is thy brother yet. 

Heir of the self-same heritage, 

Child of the aeif-aame God, 

He hath but stumbled in the path 
Thou hast in weakness trod. 

Speak kindly to the erring— 

For Is it not enough 
That innocence and peace are gone. 
Without thy censure rough ? 

It surely is a weary lot 
That sin-crushed heart to bear 
And they who share a happier fate 
Tbeir chldings well may spare. 

Speak kindly to the erring— 

Thou yet may'st lead him back, 

With holy words aud tones of love. 
From MU’ry'i thorny track: 

Forget not thou hast often ainnM, 

And sinful yet must be; 

Deal kindly with the erring one. 

As God hath dealt with thee. 


“ The Good Old Times.”— The Rev. Sydney Smith, after 
exclaiming— 

“ The good old times let others state. 

I think it lucky I was born so late.” 
goes on to remark—“ It is of some importance at what period 
a man is boru. A young mau alive at this period hardly 
knows to what improvements of human life he has beeu in¬ 
troduced ; aud I would bring before his notice the following 
eighteen changes, which have token place in England since 1 
began to breathe the breath of life—a period amounting now 
to uearly seventy years. Gas was unknown; I groped about 
the streets of Loudou in all but the utter darkness of a twink¬ 
ling oil lamp, under the protection of watchmen in their grand 
climacteric, aod exposed to every species of degradation and 
insult. I have been nine hours in sailing from Dover to Calais, 
before the invention of steam. It took me nine hours to go 
from Taunton to Bath before the invention of railroads; and 
now I go in six hours from Taunton to London! In going 
from Taunton to Bath I suffered between 10,000 and 12,000 
severe contusions, before stone-breaking Macadam was born. 
1 paid fifteen pounds in a single year for repairs of carriags 
springs, on the pavement of Loudou; aud I now glide without 
noise or fracture, ou wooden pavements. I can walk, by the 
assistance of police, from one end of London to the other 
without molestation; or, if tired, get into a cheap and active 
cab, instead of those cottages on wheels, which the hackney 
coaches were at the beginning of my life. 1 had no umbrella; 
they were little used aod very dear. There was no waterproof 
hats, and my hat has often been reduced by rains to its ori- 
giual pulp. I could not keep my smallclothes in their proper 
place, for braces were unknown. If 1 had the gout, there was 
no colchicum; if I was bilious there was no calomel; if I was 
attacked by ague, there was no quinine. There were filthy 
coffee-houses, instead of elegant clubs. Game could not be 
bought. Quarrels about uucommuted tithes were endless. 
The corruption of Parliament before Reform was infamous. 
There were no banks to receive the savings of the poor. The 
Poor Laws were gradually sapping the vitals of the country; 
and whatever miseries I suffered, I had no post to whisk my 
complaints, for a single penny, to the remotest corner of the 
empire; and yet, in spite of all these privations, I lived on 
quietlv, and am now ashamed that I was not more discon¬ 
tented, and utterly surprised that all these changes aud in¬ 
ventions did not occur centuries ago. I forgot to add that as 
the basket of stage-coaches in which luggage was theu carried 
had no springs, your clothes were rubbed to pieces; and that 
even in the best society, one-third of the gentlemen, at least, 
were always druuk. 1 ’ 

Force of Imagination.— Sir John Milley Doyle desired 
Admiral S&rtorious, when many leagues distant, to consider 
himself horsewhipped. When Donna Maria was in England, 
her friends deBirea her to consider herself on the throne qf 
Portugal . 
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Camera Stocfr*. 



The Collegiate Church of 
Kilmnn was founded by 
the first peer of the Argyle 
family, Sir Duncan Camp¬ 
bell, 1442. Only the lower 
part of the gallery and wall 
now remains; but to it the 
modem church is attached, 
and much detracts from 
the pictorial effect of the 
ruin. At the east eud of 
the church is the burial 
vault of '.he Argyle family, 
which is a plain square 
stone building. 

There is an interesting 
legend referring the origin 
of the name of Kilmun to 
a certain holy man, named 
Saint Mund. He is de¬ 
scribed as being a native 

of Ireland, aud, when a kilmun church, dun 

boy, keeping his father’s flocks, showed such tokens of 1 The great churtu ut kilnnin 
piety, that his parents consented to his embracing a religious | situation. 


life. He enrolled himself 
first among the disciples 
of St Congall, the abbot, 
whom he left for the more 
celebrated Abbot Silenns, 
under whose rule he lived 
eighteen years; he then 
went to the island of loua, 
and took the hubit of a 
monk at the bauds of the 
great St. Columba. On 
his return t j Ireland, he is 
said to have wrought many 
miracles; and, finally, re¬ 
turning to Scotland, to 
have taken up his abode 
on the banks of the Holy 
Loch in Cowal, where he 
founded a monastery and 
a church, in which he him¬ 
self was buried, and which 
was called after his name, 
is its delightfully quiet 


THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 

The great services which this remarkable iuvention has con¬ 
ferred on general commerce are readily acknowledged by every 
one. All those changes in the supply and the value of the 
various commodities which enter into consumption are in¬ 
stantly intimated throughout the whole country, and a simul¬ 
taneous level is found in every market in the United King¬ 
dom, and thus, to some extent, the inequalities and fluctua¬ 
tions of our internal trade and operations one with another 
are moderated. We learn, however, from Mr. Walker’s work 
on Telegraph Manipulation, that railways themselves find the 
greatest assistance from it. This use of the electric wire has 
not obtained the notice which it deserves, as it conduces not 
only to.tlie better working of the traffic on the line, but also to 
a considerable saving in expense, and an increase of safety to 
passengers. We quote the following illustration from Mr. 
Walker's book 

“ Special trains are nowhere really special unless ou a tele¬ 
graph railway. My idea of such a train is, that it can be had 
for the asking, and can have a clear course before it. On a 
railway like the South-Eastern, couriers may arrive from 
abroad at all hours, and without auy previous notice, and re¬ 
quire immediate means of reaching Londou. Should the 
•‘Ondine” arrive at Folkestone bearing despatches for the morn¬ 
ing papers, the courier need not care at having just missed 
the traiu, nor fear of being too late in Loudon to save the 
press for the first edition. If he finds no engine at Folkstone, 
the telegraph will soon obtain him one from where there is 
one to spare; and not only so, but when lie starts will clear 
the road before him, and give timely notice to the train in 
advance to move, aside, and let him pass. The guards in 
charge of preceding, trains ore well advised by telegraph 
of what is following in their wake, and they know the time 
and place to move aside and let the coast be clear. Four 
hundred and odd signals in three months will show how 
greatly the course of special trains, and the comfort of their 
passengers, must be regulated by the telegraph.” 

Similar advantages are derived from the telegraph in the 
management of the goods’ traffic. Stations requiring a great 
number of carriages and trucks instantly secure the requisite 
supply from the other stations that can spare them ; and thus 
the surplus stock is mnch less than it must necessarily be 
when there is no telegraphic communication. Upwards of 
six hundred messages in three months between the heads of 
departments and their subordinates of one single line is a 
good illustration of its nses, and the comparative ubiquity the 
telegraph confers on the direction of a railway. 

Great as the uses of this invention are confessed to be, and 
surpassing all that has gone before it, we learn, from well- 
authenticated anecdotes, that some ignorant persons really 
expect more service from it than its nature can yield. We 
are told that, at Dover, an individual presented himself at the 
Telegraph-office one afternoon with a sum of money, and de¬ 
sired the clerk to send the money itself, in propria forma , up 
to London by telegraph, to be forwarded to a certain banker’s. 
The money was to take up a bill dne that day, and there \v:-s 
no time to send it by tram. He seemed perfectly surprised 


that it could not be seut.-At London, a servant in fiTery 

came to the office, heated and out of breath, with a small par¬ 
cel to be sent by telegraph to a distant part of the coanly. 
It appears he had instructions to send it by train, but he ar¬ 
rived just too late for the train, and as it was of consequence, 
he thought he should get out of his dilemma and expedite 
matters by adopting this coarse. 


Predestination. —“Do you believe in predestination?*’ 
said the captain of a Mississippi steamer to a clergyman who 
happened to be travelling with him. “Of coarse I do." 
“ Well, I’m glad to hear it.” “ Why?* “ Because I intend to 
ass that boat ahead in fifteen consecutive minutes, if there 
e any virtue in pine knots and loaded safely valves. So 
don’t be alarmed, for if the boilers ain’t to burst they won’t.’' 
Here the divine began putting on his hat, and looking verv 
much like backing out, which the captain observing, said, 
“I thought you said you believed iu predestination, and 
what is to be will be.” “ So I do; but I prefer being a little 
nearer the stern when it takes place.” 

Bon Mot.—A gentleman asked his friend why he, being 
so proper a man himself, had married so small a wife? 
“ Why, friend,” said he, “ I thought yon had known, that of 
all evils we should choose the least.” 


To Correspondents. 

V It is with deep regret that we have to announce to our sub¬ 
scribers that an accident has prevented us from giving the double 
number this week. We crave our well-wishers’ indulgence; and, if 
exertion is used, we hope soon to give nothing but double numbers. 
J. (Doncaster.) —You know that the sun rises in the morning, hence 
his 44 kissing the frowning night " is beyond licentia poet arum. 
The sun is also masculine, not 44 she bids," ftc. More care is 
needed for the scrutiny of a criticising public. If more care will 
make your verses presentable, pray use it, and let us have them 
authenticated by the name of the writer. We have, in previous 
notices, referred to the closing of our first volume. Circumstances, 
we said, may fix it for an earlier period than Christmas. You: 
friendly assistance receives our very best thanks. 

J. W. D.—We are obliged to you. The Seven Springs may, at some 
future time, appear in our camera sketches. 

W. S. B.—(Camden Town).—We have heard of the forthcoming 
periodical with the curt ambitious title 44 My Pen." Had 
Addison or Swift, Johnson or Burke, Byron or Scott thus named 
their writings, little beyond a smile at a pardonable vanity would 
have been created; but the present flagrant aasumotioooifthis 
individual is vanity neither to be smiled at nor pardoned. Those 
who have leisure will start the inquiry whether the material M his 
Pen is from mine or the congenial bird. We have not patience 
with such mat\ers. 

D. E. M — See our reply to J. 

E. J. F .—The price will remain the same. 

G, H.— Watch the tastes exhibited by the brown ones in select ab¬ 
stractions from the cupboard, and feed the whits ones accordingly. 
A low diet tends to keep them tame—a high diet would lead them 
to prefer a niche in the ceiling to the warm comforts of a downy 
cage. 


Printed and Published by William Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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CENTRAL AMERICA.—THE HIGH ROAD TO 
CALIFORNIA. 

Ob* vtut bos depicted one of the wilds of North America. 
All our European sights—Italy, the Mediterranean, Switzer¬ 
land, the Rhine—have become stale to the wonderseeker. 
Scotland and its hills, its ravines, its lakes, calls forth no 
sentiment stronger than a peaceful pleased approbation. What 
was once so grand in our Alps and our Trossachs—Mont 
Blanc and Ben Mac Dhui has, by familiarity, been reduced 
to the ordinariness of a household idea. Central North 
America—hitherto unexplored—displays to the traveller 
unnumbered elements or wonder. Its vast rivers, ocean 
lakes, and thundering waterfalls, its snow clad mountains, 
immeasurable prairies, and antedilaYian forests, its wonder¬ 


ful vcgetatiug powers, its unnumbered varieties of beasts, anil 
lish, and fowl, proclaim Central America to be fraught with 
every element that can interest, instruct, and astonish. 

California has of late years added much to the interest and 
somewhat to the intelligence of Europeans respecting the 
great western continent The all-prevailing love of pelf 
invested that peculiar portion of the United States with an 
especial importance. When it was at first learned that the 
soil was teeming with gold washed down in the course of ages 
from its mountains, unheeded and uncared for by the wild 
Indians that made it their shootiug ground; that it lay on the 
banks of its streams requiring merely to be gathered by the 
hand or scooped up with a pail; that it was so pure as to be 
already fit for the mint, and that when its surface gold bad been 
gathered by the thousands that would rush to the El Dorado 
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the vast mountains around would yield treasures of immea¬ 
surable wealth, the world etrood aghast at the astounding intel¬ 
ligence. 

“ When I made this gold I made 
A greater god than Jove, f 

And gave my own omnipotence away.** 

This California is an old world. The researches many i 
years ago of American antiquarians made it plain that the vast 
western wilds had beep in JSmote ages peopled by acivilieed 
race. Many remarkable mins* indicating the highest ad¬ 
vancement in mechanical, architectural, and scientific ac¬ 
quirements, have been discovered buried in the wildernesses 
of Ohio and the Cordilleras, under a forest growth of countless 
centuries. The native marauding Indian, who wanders over 
the cities and the tombs of his ancestors, remaining nu- i 
changed in his simple pastoral habits since the first hour j 
that Europeans beheld him, is equally amazed a* the civilised 
explorer who makes the discovery. He can supply no tradi¬ 
tion, nor in his songs is there any ray of light to intimate 
when these better days existed—when they were overcast, or 
by what convulsion of nature they were engulphed. Califor¬ 
nia lias also, as was recently discovered, its embedded cities 
and its still evidences of a perished civilisation. Without 
underrating the importance and commercial value of its 
mines, we may be allowed to anticipate the greatest enter 
tainment, pleasure, and increase of information, from the la¬ 
bours of the archeologist in prosecuting his inquiries re¬ 
garding the early history of our planet from the fossil* of 
ancient cities. 

Our artist has sketched, from a copy of the originals by 
the United States* Topographical Engineers, a scene actually 
observed by that eminent traveller, Colonel Fremont, on his 
mission frrm Washington across the Rocky Mountains to Ca¬ 
lifornia. The exuberant vegetation of a prairie is on fire, 
a herd of deer is escaping from the flames, and the emigrants 
en route are being lea out of danger by the trapper. Such 
scenes occur often in these vast solitudes, and the very lone¬ 
liness adds tenfold to the fearfal sublimity of the sight. 


THE BROTHERS: 

. AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter v.— continued, 

“ Will you be silent, fool !** cried Alfred, in a hoarse tone, 
seizing his brother by the arm. 

At the same moment Edward perceived a dagger glitter¬ 
ing over his head. Quick as the lightning flash the robust 

^ man wrested the menacing weapon from his brother, 
his turn, pointed it to his breast, then, thrusting him 
backwards across the room, he fell into a seat, covering his 
eyes with horror. 

A silence of a few moments followed that terrible seene. 

** My God! my God ! Alfred !** murmured Edward, “ what 
would our poor father have said had he beheld us in this po¬ 
sition ?** 

** He would have said,** replied Sir Alfred, firmly, “ that 
you are an obstinate fool, who, instead of discussing calmly 
the propositions jnade to you, exclaim aloud in immoderate 
language, which may precipitate us both into a State prison/ 
“ Rather would I be deprived of liberty the remainder of 
my life than be guilty of perpetrating so base, so cruel, so hor¬ 
rible a erime; but teu me, Alfred,” he continued in a milder 
tone, “ what the eonsequenoe of my refusal to take part in this 
diabolical affiur will be P” 

M You may suppose, Edward,’* responded Sir Alfred in a 
sullen tone, * that every precaution has been taken, and this 
will bs a means of rendering you powerless and discreet.” At 
the same time taking from his pocket several Uttre t de cachet, 
which he placed on the table:— 

“ 1 have only to aAx your name te one of these papers,** be 
continued, “ and within an hour the doors of the Tower would 
close on you for ever.** 

“ What! sir,” said Edward in an accent of reproach, “ yon, 
Alfred Falkland, would allow me to be dragged to a State pri¬ 
son, because I refuse to accomplish a mission which »y con¬ 
science repulses with horror ? Alfred, my brother, you could 
not be so cm el 

“ I would conduct you thither myself,** murmured Alfred, 
ferociously; “you are not aware, young man, of what little 
consideration you are before sueh awful secrets! ” 

“But I am something before yon, sir,** said Edward, 
stretching himself to his full height; “ we are alone; I am 
roore^agile and robust than you, and I can evade your unjust 

Sir Alfred shook his head with an air of supreme o uu - 


tempt; then, rising gravely, he took Edward by the arm, con¬ 
ducted him to the window, and pointed out to him three 
sinister-looking personages, who were pacing to and fro the 
gloomy street in front of the Natfs Head. 

“ I have already informed you,” he observed, “ that all my 
precautions were taken. Behold those men In black masks: 
they would assassinate you on a sign from me, or conduct 
you at once to the Tower. A vehicle is stationed a few paces 
from hencei other individuals art within the house, and 
would rush up stain at the slightest noise. At me moment 
I am speaking to you any one may enter the inn, but no one 
permitted to leave without my express permission.** 

** Well!** returned Edward, “ be it so; I will divulge your 
secret, and appeal to the people.” 

“If you cry out, you will be gagged; should you disclose 
the secret to one of your guards, you will lead him into cap¬ 
tivity with yourself, and I presume you are too honest a per¬ 
son to envelop in your misfortune a poor devil who is com¬ 
pelled to do his duty; besides, I have arranged matters in 
such a manner that, whatever you may say, people will not 
believe you. Do not, therefore, be guilty of a folly which you 
will dearly repent 1” 

A profound silence followed these words, and Edward again 
threw himself into a scat with an air of despair, fully con¬ 
vinced that resistance would be vaiu. Sir Alfred remained 
standing before him—calm, stem, and inexorable. 

“ Sir,” remarked Edward slowly, “ you have spoken to me 
of the crime, wherefore do you not meudou the recom¬ 
pense ?” 

“ The recompense !** returned Alfred, “ you know that it is 
already immense; and anything you demand will be added 
thereto. You love the young Countess Elliott; you will be 
permitted to espouse her; dtles and riches will be lavishly 
showered upon her.** 

“But,*’ interrupted Edward, warmly, “is it strictly true 
I that Emma is cognisant of this arrangement, and that she is 
ready to ratify it? She has been deceived, I am certain, 
otherwise I have been misled myself.” 

“On mv honour as a gentleman,Edward, she is in the 
secret, and has engaged to compensate with her hand and 
fortune your devotion to her royal mistress.** 

“ She too, then,” cried the half distracted young man, M is 
in league with my brother to prevail on me to perpetrate a 
cold-blooded murder! Would to God,” be continued, “ I had 
never left the country !'* 

At the same time his head fell on the table, and the tears 
streamed rapidly down his burning cheeks. Sir Alfred pro¬ 
fited by this momentary emotion, and employed all the per¬ 
fidious art which he nad acquired in the intrigues of the 
court to wrest from Edward his consent; he entreated, 
menaced, enumerated the epls beneath which England was 
groaning, and attributed all to the pride and ambition of 
CromweiL He endeavoured to prove to his brother that, in 
obeying a legitimate authority, as he was pleased to desig¬ 
nate it, he was not opposing justice, either human or divine. 
But Edward did not listen, and remained absorbed in his 
grief; at length, raising himself on his elbow, he demanded 
in a tremulous tone— 

“ Can you show me a written order from the King Pnn- 
etse charging me to strike their enemy ?” 

“ Bach an order, Edward, would be too dangerous; but if 
you will be content with a verbal command, I promise that 
you shah see the Princess, and she will giro you the com¬ 
mand from her own mouth.” 

“And Emma, the Countess Elliott, can yon also conduct 
me into her fpresence, so that I may hear from her lips 
this terrible order ?” 

" I can/ responded Alfred. 

“ Weil/ said Edward," I accept on those conditions ” 
These words were pronounced in a vague kind of ton^but 
Alfred only saw in them a compliance. 

“Will you really, Edward?” he cried, bounding with joy. 
“ You cannot be deceiving me ? it would be too perilous/ 

“ When shall I see the Princess ?” demanded the young 
man, in a hollow tone. 

“ This evening,” was the reply. 

“ And my beloved Emma ?** 

At tins moment a soft rap was heard at the door, and a 
voice, tremulous with emotion, called out: “ Edward! 
Edward 1’* 

Edward immediately raoognised that well-known voice. 

“ Here she is herself !** he exclaimed, in teiror; “ and we 
shall learn, sir, whether you have deceived me.** 

Whereupon he opened the door, and the Countess w rit a d 
into the room, enveloped in an ample cloak, with her face 
eotioeaied in a black mask. 
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This unexpected apparition struck the knight with stupor. 
Nevertheless, he saluted the young Countess with an ironical 
air as’ she unmasked herself. The latter, pale as death, 
tremblingly advanced towards Edward, whose cold reception 
chilled her veryfheart. The sweet girl had divined the truth. 

“ My God ! my God! Edward,” she shrieked, “ what is the 
matter with you? Have I arrived too late? Has he told 
you-? ” 

“ All,” interrupted her lover, averting his eyes. 
u And you accuse me! You reproach me for being the 
cause of yotir ruin? But heavens, Edward, do not judge 
without hearing me.” 

“Great God, no! but-yes, Emma, my life belongs to 

you, and have you not done right in disposing of it ? " 

The Countese cast a furtive glance in the direction of Sir 
Alfred. 

“ Be calm,” she replied in an under tone, “ and do not feel 
more alarmed than yon can possibly avoid at what I may 
mention in the presence of your brother.’* 

At that moment Alfred hastily approached her; his at¬ 
tenuated and flushed face wore an expression of infernal joy 
mingled with a little astonishment. 

“ Zounds ! Countess,” he observed, in that levity of tone 
which was in vogue at Court, “ is it custom ary for the 
maids of honour of our august Princess to seek young cava¬ 
liers in broad day? Truly, it would be a pleasant joke to 
divert the idlers of St. James’s Palace; and you will admit, my 
sweet rose, that you are qnite at my discretion.” 

“ I believe you are too prudent, Sir Alfred, and particularly 
too gallant a gentleman,” rejoined Emma somewhathaughdly, 

“ to fear yon would strive to injure me by disclosing to any 
one tbi9 meeting, especially when you have learnt that I 
come hither with the consent and desire of my royal mistress.” 

“ By an order from the Princess? ” demanded Alfred, in 
alarm; “ what means this? Doubtless, some new caprice? 
Oh! what fools are men who place their devotion and courage 
at the service of a woman ; the wisest and most resolute ever 
fail in energy at the moment of action.” 

“Hold, sir,” interrupted the young girl authoritatively; 
“here, as elsewhere,the commands of the Princess ought to be 
sacred with you. Unfortunately,” she continued in a different 
tone, “ I am aware that it is too late for you to execute these 
of which I am the bearer.” 

44 What do you mean, pray ? ” demanded Alfred hastily. 

“ The Princess, on the representations I made to her that 
Edward might have a great antipathy to the enterprise in 
question, had ordered me to request that you would not 
reveal anything to him, and to seek some other person for the 
execution of this project.” 

Edward made a movement of surprise. 

“Is that all?” said the Knight tranquilly; “well, my 
charmer, you may re-assure her Royal Highness and yourself 
likewise, with regard to Edward. He is not so greatly op¬ 
posed to the affair, Til assure you ; and, save a few scruples 
which we shall easily surmount, he accepts the proposition.” 

“ He accepts! ” reiterated Emma, trembling. 

“ He can tell you so himself.” 

“ Oh, my God! you cannot have told him the truth,” cried 
the young girl, despairingly; “you have misled his reason by 
some clever delusion. Oh, heavens ! too well do I know 
your horrible address in this kind of affairs, Mr. Falkland.” 

“ Reply, Edward,” observed Alfred with a malicious smile. 

“I am aware,” said Edward in a slow, solemn voice, “ that 
lam charged to shed the blood of a brave man; to slay, 
traitorously and secretly, the hero of the Revolution. But I 
also know that Miss Elliott has been the first to hurry me into 
this abominable enterprise, and it is on the faith of her name 
I have gone so far.” 

“Edward,oh,Edward! do not believe-” 

“ What! Miss Elliott,” ejaculated Alfred, regarding the 
countess sternly; “ do you so 9oon forget the engagements 
you entered into in my presence, and now intend to disown 
your words and actions?” 

The young girl bent her head with an air of shame and 
grief. 

“ Do you pretend to deny,” returned Sir Alfred, “ that you 
knew for wnat purpose Edward was conducted to London 
when you charged me with a letter which was intended to 
prevail on him to undertake the journey ?” 

“ I do uot refute it,” responded Emma, weeping. 

“ Is it not true that you promised your hand to my brother 
in recompense for the service he is about to render the 
state ?’* 

“ Mercy! sir, mercy! I implore you! ” 

“ Reply; reply!” exclaimed the Knight menacingly; “ is it 
not truer* 


“ Too true! but—great God! have pity on my.sufferings ! ’ 

“ You hear her, Edward,” observed Alfred, turning towards 
hi9 young brother, who perceived, with pain, the moral torture 
which Miss Elliott was suffering; you see that I have uot 
deceived you. One of your conditions has now been fulfilled, 
and the other will be shortly.” 

Edward remained silent, whilst the lovely girl was weeping 
pitifully. The knight gazed at them triumphantly. 

“ Now that we understand each other,” he tranquilly resumed, 
after a moment’s silence,“it is necessary to separate. This 
evening, Edward, I shall return and convey you into the pre¬ 
sence of those who have a desire to become acquainted with you 
before acting: until that time seek not to leave this abode, or 
before you have proceeded far you may chance to meet with an 
uupleasant obstruction. With respect to myself, I am going 
to announce to certain parties the result of my negociation. 

I shall feel proud, Miss Elliott,” he continued in a sarcastic 
tone, turning in the direction of Emma, “ to conduct you to 
your carriage.” 

“If it be a command you address tome,” returned the 
young Countess, suppressing her grief with an effort, “ I re ¬ 
fuse to obey; if an invitation, I must admit, sir, that I desire 
to converse with Mr. Falkland a few moments alone.*’ 

“Oh! yes, yes, remain,” murmured Edward wildly; “I 
shall die if I cannot speak with yon.” 

“ Be it so,” said Alfred, almost brutally; “but take heed you 
forget not your promise, either of you, and be cautious in what 
you say. It is the advice of a friend I give you. Adieu.” 

| He cast a significant glance at the young girl, and slowly 
left the apartment. 

Scarcely had he departed when Miss Elliott, giving, at 
length, free vent to her pent-up feelings, hastily approached 
Edward and observed to him, in a tone of despair:— 

“ It cannot be, Edward! It cannot be true that you have 
entered into that horrible engagement ? Hasten to undeceive 
me. Oh! no, no, you are too noble, too loyal, too generous, 
to form one of that horrible conspiracy.” 

“ But is it not true, Emma,” demanded the young man ve¬ 
hemently, “ that you have approved of it ? Have you not ad¬ 
mitted a9 much in the presence of my brother? or has this 
approval been wrnng from you by violence, and you have 
never really desired to force me to this diabolical deed?” 

“Oh! never, never! my Edward. They have employed 
violence, subterfuge, and falsehood! Yes, Edward, you will 
learn, ere long, what I have endured. Oh! no, it is only very 
recently I ascertained the real facts; had I known sooner, God 
is witness that I should never have consented to your leaving 
the country to engage you in so awful an affair, at the risk, 
too. of incurring your hatred and contempt, and the oblivion 
of those swe^t reminiscences of by-gone days!” 

“ In the name of Heaven, Emma, tell me what this terrible 
secret is which compels your lips to belie your heart!” 

“ Alas! I cannot,” responded the-young girl Robbing; 

“ do not interrogate me at the present moment, I conjure 
you.” 

“ Have pity on my sufferings, Miss Elliott; does this secret 
contain anything at which you would blush in my presence? 
Am I to believe that you have forgotten those solemn vows 
pledged in the country? Would to heaven, Emma, we had 
ever remained there!” 

“ Oh! no, Edward; if I have committed a fault through 
ignorance, it is of a nature calculated to create your indul¬ 
gence and pity, although it may draw upon myself the 
terrible displeasure of a powerful personage; but a truce to 
this sad subject, I entreat you. Hasten, rather, to tell me 
that you repulse with horror that infamous proposition.” 

“ Dear Emma,” observed the young man iu a tone of re¬ 
proach, “ could you believe me capable of so black an ac¬ 
tion? Have you not once reflected that a base and cruel 
necessity might also have forced my lips to belie my secret 
sentiments ?” 

“ But what is, then, that necessity ? What are the motives 
which have constrained you to accept that mission without 
due reflection?” 

“ Reflection was not granted me; besides, it would not have 
altered my determination, for I wished to gain time and there- 
by lull my brother’s prudence.” 

“ But you have held out promises, Edward, whose fulfil¬ 
ment he will return to reclaim.” 

“ But the execution thereof is conditional, which condition* 
I believe impossible to fulfil.” 

“ And what are they, Edward?” 

“ The first is, that you should confirm in person the part 
yon have taken in that proceeding.” 

“ Alas! you perceive I am not at liberty to openly persuade 
you from it. And the other?” 
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41 That I should receive from the Princess a verbal com¬ 
mand to strike their enemy; which, unless I am greatly mis¬ 
taken, my brother, in spite of his assurance, cannot fulfil.** 

44 And it is on the faith of that supposition you have mads 
this awful engagement?’ cried the young girl in despair; 44 un¬ 
happy young man! You must retract that word which has 
been wrung from you, or you are lost to me for ever !** 

44 And you believe that the Princess-■” 

“ Is so much exalted by hatred, so bewildered by the evil 
advice of those demons in human form by whom she is 
surrounded, so greatly alarmed at the thought of their weak¬ 
ness and the power of the enemy, that she will pause at no¬ 
thing,’’ interrupted Emma vehemently; 44 that which would 
appear impossible, monstrous, horrible, iu ordinary times, 
seems very natural iu difficult. You know not how cruel 
is a power annihilated by factions. The Princess has 
received intelligence that Cromwell contemplates having 
the King secured and carried off by stealth, and that he 
has already dispatched emissaries, who are disguised as 
travelling pedlars and well furnished with gold, for the pur¬ 
pose of bribing some of the King’s body-guard, but this re¬ 
port I believe to be erroneous, for I cannot thiuk Cromwell 
could be capable of so base an action. You may, therefore, 
suppose that, under the circumstances, the Princess would not 
pause at trifles. Poor thing! It is not her 1 blame but those 
wretches who hover around her." 

Edward remained pensive for a few moments. 

44 Miss Elliott,” he at length observed, 44 yon have said that 
the Princess is misled by wicked counsellors, and that alone 
is sufficient to make me persist in ray project: I will see her, 
represent to her the real truth, and perchance God will give 
to my feeble voice the power of persuadiug her how unworthy 
is such an action of tne majesty of the throne. Seek not to 
dissuade me from my object; from this momeut I will make 
the sacrifice of my life, and fulfil what I deem a sacred duty : 
what will it matter how they dispose of me afterwards? 
Should I fail, my Emma, you, at least, will neither curse nor 
despise my memory !** 

44 Oh! Edward, Edward, abandon this fatal resolution, I 
conjure yon!’’ cried the Countess in a supplicating tone; 44 it 
is madness—dangerous in ths extreme! Listen,” she added 
with preoipitation, 44 it is, perhaps, still time; flee, seek in 
London some obscore retreat, and remain there until the 
storm be passed.” 

44 Flee!” reiterated Edward gloomily; 44 do you forget that 
precautions have been taken to prevent my evasion ?” 

Miss Elliott opened the window and cast a rapid glance 
into the street; Sir Alfred’s emissaries were still prowliog 
around the inti. 

44 Oh! my God!” she murmured, wringing her hands whilst 
tears were streaming down her lovely cheeks; 44 they are still 
there, Edward. Heavens! what will become of us? Yes, 
I am free," she hastily added as a sudden thought struck 
her; 44 my carriage is but a few paces heuoe, and if we could 
reach it-” 

44 They would permit you to pass unmolested, Emma, but 
I should be forcibly detained,” remarked the young man. 

44 But these men do not know you, and, Sir Alfred being 
absent, they will probably hesitate to arrest you. It would 
only be the work of a moment to attain the carriage and 
laive them behind. Let us attempt it, Edward; our assu¬ 
rance may disconcert them, but, snould they proceed to ex¬ 
tremes, yon can avail yonnelf of your sword, and if there be 
no means of escape, we will perish together!" 

44 Emma, my own dear Emma, I cannot suffer you—” 

44 1 wish it! I wish it, Edward!” cried the sweet girl im¬ 
ploringly. 

Edward would doubtless have ceded to that eloquent appeal, 
and, perchance, succeeded in the enterprise by the audacity of 
the project, had not a great noise been heard below, which 
caused them to pause. At the same moment some one was 
heard rapidly ascending the stairs, and Sir Alfred, his 
countenance inflamed and dress in disorder, precipitately 
entered the apartment. The door being left ajar, the lovers 
coold perceive several ferocious looking individuals who had 
followed him, and who where standiug without ready to exe¬ 
cute Alfred’s orders. At this spectacle, the young girl, appre¬ 
hending some fatal project, bounded towards Edward, and 
laced nerself before him, as though to guard him from any 
1-treatment. Without remarking these signs of defianoe, 
Alfred rapidly approached bin brother. 

44 Sir,” he observed in an under tone, 44 you must follow ms 
and leave this dwelling immediately. A carriage awaits ns, 
»nd I p resume you will not compel me to employ violence.” 

“whither do yon wish to conduct him r* demanded the 
Countess in the utmost terror. 


44 That you will ascertain hereafter,” replied Sir Alfred 
coldly. 

44 And supposing I refuse to obey, air, what will be the 
consequence?” demanded Edward haughtily; “Alfred! you 
have basely and cruelly abused the authority you considered 

it your duty to exercise over me, and-■** 

“ Do not compel me to have recourse to extremes,” inter¬ 
rupted Alfred, harshly, “ and hasten to follow me. I must 
tell you,” he added in an under tone, “ that those men who have 
accompanied me will blindly obey my commands ; I do not 
either fear those indiscretions of which you spoke this morn¬ 
ing ; for, if yon must know, I have circulated a report in this 
house to the effect that you are subject to attacks of delirium, 
and your conduct has certainly not belied my assertion. 
Thns anything yon may say will be attributed to the malady 
under which they assume you are labouring.” 

“Horrible! horrible! infamous!” murmured Emma. 
Edward was pole with rage and indiguation, aud his teeth 
were convulsively set; he appeared bent upon giving full 
vent to his feelings ; bat, by a sign from Alfred, the indi¬ 
viduals who were waiting rushed into the room. Quick as 
thought, the effects of Edward, and those which Alfred had 
left the preceding night, were packed up and conveyed to the 
carriage which was in waiting. The young people remained 
silent in the presence of these sinister looking men, whose 
regaids followed all their movements. At length when, pre 
eeded by Alfred, they descended the stairs of the inn, Edward 
hastily pressed the hand of the maid of honour, and remarked 
to her in an under tone:— 

“ Farewell, my love, my sweet girl; may you be happy !” 

44 Nay, we need not bid each other adieu yet, Edward,** 
sobbed the young girl; “ my fate will be as wretched as jouis, 
and we shall see each other again this evening.*’ 

The knight gallantly offered his arm to the young coun¬ 
tess, and conducted her to her carriage, whifst his com¬ 
panions prevailed on Edward to ascend the other with a 
politeness that concealed a great mistrust. Alfred quickly 
rejoined his brother, and the lovers exchanged a last sad 
look through the carriage windows. 

CHAPTER VI. 

It was towards midnight of the same day that several in¬ 
dividuals, enveloped in ample cloaks whose large folds were 
adjusted in such a manner that it was impossible for any 
peering eye to recognise them, might have been seen 
mysteriously gliding oue after the other along a narrow street 
which conducted to St. James’s palace. There was no sen¬ 
tinel stationed near that part of the palace, and the most pro¬ 
found silence reigned iu a vast court-yard where the kitchens 
of the palace were situated. The nocturnal visitors were 
manifestly well acquainted with every nook and turning of 
those gloomy and mute structures; for they wended their way 
in the direction of a small trap door iu an angle of the yard, 
ave a slight rap, aud the door was immediately opened. A 
ind of watchword was exchanged between the new comers 
and an invisible door-keeper, who took each by the hand and 
conducted them through a labryinth of apartments, aud up 
sundry flights of stairs into a large room, where several per¬ 
sons were already assembled, and deeply engaged in a low 
conversation: nothing could have more resembled a meeting 
ot conspirators. 

On quitting the inn Edward had been conducted to his bro¬ 
ther’s abode—a sumptuously furnished mansion in the most 
respectable part of the neighbourhood of Lambeth, bat was 
scrupulously kept from every indiscreet regard. In the even¬ 
ing Alfred returned to his dwelling, having left soon after 
the arrival of himself and Edward from the Nag’t Head, and 
desired his yonng brother to attire himself in a costume more 
suitable to his present position than the travelling dress he 
had worn op to London ; he then invited him to ascend the 
carriage, at the same time informing him that his demand 
was about to be complied with, and he was thus conveyed 
to Sc James’s palace without offering the slightest resistance. 

While Sir Alfred announced the arrival of his brother to 
die conspirators—for such we mast designate them, since 
they were conspiring against the life of the brave Cromwell - 
the latter had remained alone in the anti-chamber, and this 
short space of time had sufficed for the accomplishment of a 
very singular adventure. This anti chamber was immensely 
large, and sufficiently gloomy to prevent any one from per- 
oeiving any portion of it distinctly. Edward had neusively 
thrown himself into a seat, when he fancied he heard a slight 
noise near him, similar to that of a small door turning on its 
hinges. He mechanically tamed his head, but perceived 
nothing, save the damask hangings suspended from the wall. 
Hs imagined he must have been deceived, and was about to 
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resume those grave reflections which occupied him, when the 
hangings were suddenly shaken, and the head of a person, 
whose features Edward could not distinguish, presented itself 
to his view. The person examined the young man for a mo 
meat, then observed in an under tone— 

“ Courage, sir! Should you require succour, you will find 
it here." . 

Thereupon the head vanished, and a noise, similar to the 
first was heard, which appeared as the closing of a panel of 
the wainscot; and when the young man, recovered from his 
surprise, darted towards the spot from whence the noise had 
issued, and raised the hangings, no one was to be found. He, 
however, felt assured that there was a secret outlet. 

Considering the state of exaltation in which Edward found 
himself, one could have pardoned him had he seen iu that 
adventure something supernatural, especially if we reflect 
that he had been brought up in the country, and that, at 
the period of which we write, nothing was deemed impossi 
ble, even among the upper classes of society. Such, however, 
was not the oase; he presumed rather that there was near 
him afriend on whose aid he could rely in esse of need. His 
suspicions fell on Emma, and he resolved upon thanking 
ana amply rewarding her for that salutary intimation, which 
was given him at ajmoment, when, we may justly suppose, his 
courage and energy must have been terribly shaken. 

He was still reflecting on that singular incident when Alfred 
appeared, and took him by the hand to conduct him into the 
room; but, prior to rejoining the conspirators, he observed 
to Edward in a cautious tone— 

“ The solemn moment has at length arrived; the examine* 
don will not be of long duration, for courtiers, accustomed to 
judge persons at first sight, do not require long investigations ;* 
and truly all evinced an unfeigned astonishment on finding 
young Falkland so different from what they had anticipated. 

Edward was attired.in a blue velvet frock coat, which dis¬ 
played to advantage the exquisite symmetry of his figure, 
and inexpressibles of the same material, adorned with a pro¬ 
fusion of ribands, much worn at that time by gallant young 
courtiers. His fine proportions, handsome features, and 
calm, and noble bearing, all combined to render him au 
object of interest. He held in his hand his hat which was 
surmounted with a blue feather, thus exhibiting to view his 
long dark hair whose glossy curls fell on his fair polished 
neck. His fine and regular features expressed nothing ef 
that rustic simplicity which the knight had announced to the 
courtiers, save a slight roseate hue which was perceptible at 
that moment, arising either from the knowledge of his being 
the objeet of so much attention, or from a sentiment of 
shame on reflecting for what purpose he had been conducted 
thither. 

He gave a dignified bow, but the greatest portion of the 
courtiers did not return his salutation, doubtless through 
contempt for a person whom they believed was destined to 
become an assassin. On the otner hand, Alfred did not 
appear disposed to introduce his brother in an official 
manner; he pointed out to him a seat at the extremity of the 
room, and rejoined the group of courtiers. 

** Zounds, Falkland, observed one in an under tone, “ he 
is a fine looking cavalier, and I am inclined to think that 
the people’s pet will have sufficient to do when engaged in a 
struggle with him.” 

M Is be not, sir,” responded Sir Alfred with an air of satis¬ 
faction ; “ well, 1 can likewise inform you that the youn^ spark 
is as brave as robust; and I assure you that, if violence 
prevail on him to measure his strength with that of Crom¬ 
well, be-" 

A sudden exclamation from Colonel Astley attracted the 
attention of every one present, and interrupted the conversa¬ 
tion which had been established; at first the Colonel had 
cast on Edward a glance replete with contempt; but, by 
degrees, his examination had become more serious, and at 
last he suddenly rose vociferating:— 

** By St. Qeorge 1 I cannot be mistaken 2 Is not that the 
gentleman who yesterday rendered so great a service on 
Westminster Bridge by rescuing us from the dutches of the 
rabble 1 Speak, young man, was it really you who so coura¬ 
geously charged that fhrious populace with no other weapon 
than ariding whip, and a miserable looking horse for a char¬ 
ger? I have been speaking the whole of the day of that prowess, 
the hero of which I have sought in vain. Tell me, then, 
quickly if it were you?” 

“ It was I, sir,” replied Edward modestly, “ but I had such 
an interest in causing that carriage to be respected.’' 

To be continued. 


TOM ALLEN. 

Dkath has lately swept from Greenwich Hospital the above- 
named Tom Allen, celebrated by Captain Chamier under the 
title of “ Ben Brace,” the last of the “Agamemnons.” He was 
the faithful body servant of the great Lord Nelson when I was 
his signal midshipman in the “ Foudroyant,” selected from the 
waist of the “Agamemnon” by Lord Nelson for some daring 
deed, and constituted his valet or gentleman out of livery. 
Clumsy, ill-formed, illiterate, and vulgar, his very appearanoe 
created laughter at the situation he held; but his affectionate, 
bold heart made up for all deficiencies; and, next to Lady 
Hamilton, Tom Allen possessed the greatest influence with 
his heroic master. 

“ You (or as he in his Norfolk dialect pronounced it, yow) 
are to dine with my lord to-day,” said he to me, on the an¬ 
niversary of the fourteenth of February. 

“ I cannot, Tom, for I have no clean shirt $ and we have 
been so long cruising off Malta, that my messmates are in 
the same plight.” 

“ But yow must, for mv lord insists on meeting all those 
that were at the battle of St. Vincent at dinner this day.” 

“ Make the best excuse you can for me, Tom, for I really 
cannot go.” 

Away waddled Tom, very much like a heavy-laden ship 
rolling before the wind, and the best excuse the ‘simplicity of 
his mind suggested was the truth. 

“ Muster so-and so has no clean shirt, and he coon’t dine 
with you to-day.” 

“ what ship was he in, Tom T* 

“ The Barfleur.” 

“ Then tell him to appear in my eabin in the one he has 
now on, and be may send the first clean one that comes into 
his possession for me to look at.” 

Tnus saying, the admiral resumed his pace, conversing 
with Captain Hardy on the possibilitv of attacking the French 
fleet of twice our force, then lying in Vardo Bay. 

u If the Portuguese were but English,” (Lord Nelson here 
alluded to the Marquis de Neiza’s squadron, six sail of the 
line, acting with our fleet 1 )— 1 “if they were but English, 
Hardy, we would beat them like stock-fish. As it is, I long 
to be at them, for I do not feel easy in cruising off Marittimo 
with twelve fine ships of the line, (hot counting our friend 
the marquis’s squadron, who is good for something,) while 
thirty of them brave us in Vardo Bay. What say you, Hardy ? 
shall we have at them, sink or swim ? We ensure a monu¬ 
ment in Westminster Abbey.” And frequently the gallant 
admiral has been heard to exclaim, while pacing the deck 
occupied by his own reflections, and in imagination fighting 
the battle in Vardo Bay, u Now for a monument in West¬ 
minster Abbey.” 

We were cruising off Marittimo with a combined squadron 
of eighteen sail of the line for the defence of Sicily, menaced 
by a French fleet with troops lying in Vardo Bay Dear Genoa, 
and Lord Nelson would have sunk, with all his gallant fleet, 
before they could have effected a landing. His gratitude to 
the Neapolitan court was enthusiastic and unbounded, and 
he held life in light estimation compared with their welfare. 
Indeed, their munificent gifts, their admiration, I can 
almost say adoration of our Norfolk hero, whose ship in their 
ports was always surrounded by their boats filled with Italians, 
while bands of music thundered forth, “ See, the conquering 
hero comes,” and when he showed himself, shouts of ap¬ 
plause rent the sky. In fact, their anxiety was of the same 
engrossing nature as the people of the West to behold 
Buonaparte in Plymouth Sound; and he must have been more 
or less than human not to have felt elated at such demon¬ 
strations of affection. 

“ They never, Hardy, while I live, shall pollute the soil of 
Sicily with their hateful presence,” said the Duke of Bronte 
and Nelson, as he quitted the deck to adorn himself with all 
his hard-won honours, which were to decorate his diminutive 
person on this gala day. 

At last the sound of the roast-beef of Old England struck 
on my hearing and gladdened my heart, for I had shied my 
breakfast, (not very inviting by-tne-bye,) and shook the reefs 
out of my waistcoat to do honour to the noble lord’sfare, who, 
with a fascinating smile, beckoned me, as being the youngest, 
to sit on his rigbt hand, or where the right hand should have 
been, if it had not been forcibly carried from its post by the 
Frenchman's ball. During the clatter of knives, (for from 
their appetites most of the company, which was numerous, 
seemed to have imitated my example at the early meal of 
breakfast,) Tom Allen’s voice,(which was far from musical, 
and rather forte than piano,) addressed the captain of a dash¬ 
ing frigate, noted for not thinking small beer of himselt 
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“ Captain Coffield, may I be bo bold as to ax how Tom 
Smith is?” . , , , . , . A ... 

Tom Smith was a foretopraan of the dashing fnpate which 
had joined us that day from a cruise. Captain Coffield 
dropped his knife and fork, and raised his eye glass with a 
stare of astonishment at honest Tom, who, nothing daunted, 
repeated the question. Lord Nelson’s indignation now found 
vent in words. , ... 

“Quit the cabin, Thomas Allen !—I really must get nd of 
that impudent lubber. I have often threatened, but somehow 
he contrives to defeat my firm intentions,—he is faithful, 
honest, and attached, with great shrewdness mixed with his 
simplicity, which is unbounded. He was badly wounded in 
the action we are assembled to commemorate, nursed me 
tenderly at Santa Cruz, and is a townsman. I mention these 
things, Captain Coffield, in palliation of his freedom, and 
shall be glad to take wine with you.” .... . . 

The captain lowered his eye glass, and raised his wine glass, 
while he bowed to the sunny smile that ofttimes irradiated 
the melancholy and rather homely visage of Lord Nelson. 
Dnring the foregoing scene, I had persevered with great 
steadiness in my desperate attack on the savoury viands of 
the admiral’s hospitable board; and he most probably thinking 
a little liquid desirable for me, pushed towards me what he 
jocosely termed his own bottle, —that is, it contained Bronte 
made from his own estate,—and requested me to take wine 
with him. Drawing my breath with greater freedom than I 
had for the previous half hour done, I ventured to look off my 
plate, and beheld the good-natured smile I have before de¬ 
scribed, and received the bow of the hero of a hundred battles, 
decorated in all the brilliancy of stars and medals. This was 
an epoch in my life, and I treasure the remembrance. 

The cloth had disappeared, the chaplain had returned 
thanks, in which I cordially joined, for I really felt grateful 
for the best blow-out I had enjoyed for months. Though his 
lordship ate sparingly of the simplest fare, the splendid table 
he kept would have afforded gratification to the most fasti¬ 
dious gourmand, and at that period of my life I looked to 
quantity more than quality; so much so, that an eminent 
officer, now high in rank, desired his steward, whenever he 
was honoured by my company, to dress an additional joint. 
His lordship, after taking a bumper in honour of the glori¬ 
ous victory of the year ninety-seveu, addressed me in a bland 
tone, . 

“ You entered the service at a very early age to have been 
in the action off St. Vincent?” 

“ Eleven years, my lord.” 

“ Much too young,” muttered his lordship. 

At this moment honest Tom Allen pushed in his bullet 
head with an eager gaze at his master, and after a little consi¬ 
deration, approached the admiral. 

“ Yow will be ill if yon takes any more wine.” 

“ You are perfectly right, Tom, and I thank you for the hint 
Hardy, do the honours. And, gentlemen, excuse me for 
retiring, for my battered old hulk is very crazy,-—indeed not 
sea-worthy.” 

And the greatest naval hero of the day was led from his own 
table by his faithful and attached servant, after drinking five 
glasses of wine. 

Upon the death of that hero, this excellent man drained the 
bitter cup of poverty to its very dregs, and would have been 
consigned to Btirnhamthorpe workhonse by his grateful coun¬ 
try, had not a worthy philanthropist (with whose friendship I 
am honoured) rescued him from such degradation by bringing 
his hard case to the knowledge of that great and good man, 
the late Sir Thomas Hardy, who made him pewterer of Green¬ 
wich Hospital, from which’comfortable situation death removed 
him in a very summary manner, leaving his old dame a 
burthen on the finances of the friends of my most humane and 
excellent friend, who had formerly preserved them from the 
cold oomforts of a workhonse. The Father of all will re¬ 
ward him. 

A scene which displays the almost infantine simplicity of 
Tom Allen’s mind occurs now to mine, nor am I aware, 
without looking over my Nelsonians, if I have before related 
it When the King of Naples of that day joined his Majesty's 
ship “Foudroyant” in his own Bay of Naples, being afraid to 
land in his own capital, which was convulsed and torn to 
ieces by political rancour, and saturated with blood by those 
ell-honnds that disgrace the human form, and were embodied 
under the Lord Primate, Cardinal Ruffo, bv the derisive title 
of the Christian Army,—when he stepped from his own frigate 
on our quarter-deck. Lord Nelson, with the officers of seven¬ 
teen British ships of the line, were assembled in full fig to 
receive him; we were likewise crowded with ambassadors and 
ambassadresses, generals, princes, and potentates. The king 


was a good-looking man, of middle age and healthy appearance, 
and with great good-natnre gave his hand to be kissed by any 
person who fancied such absurd custom an honour. Among 
the rest our worthy Tom Allen received it with the unmeaning 
English salutation of “ How do you do, Misbster Allen ?” de¬ 
livered in jargon between Italian and English. Mishster Allen, 
as the king called him, gave the said hand a sqneeze that 
appeared to me to convey to its royal owner anything but 
pleasure, with a truly Norfolk shake, that I thought likely to 
effeot a dislocation of that useful member from the shoulder, 
and a coarse growl of “ I hope you are well, Muster King. 
How do yon do. Muster King?” This Norfolk mode of 
salntation created astonishment in the king and courtiers, 
anger in Lord Nelson, and great mirth in Lady Hamilton and 
her fair coterie , who, approaching honest Tom, tried to per¬ 
suade him to kneel down and ask permission to kiss his 
Majesty’s band; bat Tom gruffly declared he never bent his 
knee but in prayer, and he feared that was too seldom. 

When under fire from the forts of Valette, which hulled the 
•hip, and knocked away onr foretopmast, this faithfrtl servant 
interposed his bulky form between those forts and bis hole 
master, who was in a towering rage with his nephew, Sir 
William Bolton, for allowing her to drift into such a dangerous 
position. This affeotionate domestic watched his lordship 
with unceasing attention, and many times have I seen him 
persuade the admiral to retire from a wet deck, or a stormy 
ses, to his bed. Like Lady Hamilton, however, upon the 
death of the heroic Nelson, he was consigned to oblivion and 
miserable poverty. 

*' Beheld him stalk along the pier, 

Pate, meagre, and dejected, 

Vievr him begging for relief. 

And tee him disregarded; 

Then view the anguish In his eye,— 

And say our Tar’s rewarded.” 

Peace to the maues of honest Tom Allen! 

" For though his body’s under hatches, 

His tout is gone aloft.” 

Old songs by Dibdin, who likewise passed his age in miser¬ 
able poverty. 

From G. 8. Parsons 1 Nelsonian Reminiscences 


PENAL LAWS—BANISHMENT. 

A very imperfect notion of the peculiar pains of banishment. 
can be formed in the mind of any one who enjoys an un 
broken association among his family and his friends. To 
him it is almost impossible to realise the utter devastation of 
heart, the prostration of feeling, the hopelessness and de¬ 
spair whieh come like a shroud on the soul of the manacled 
convict in the dreary desert of a penal settlement 
Let a man's crime be what it may—even though it be not the 
solitary result of an infuriated impulse—let it be the closing 
climax of a long career of. vice and of an indurated depravity 
—as long as he is a man and not a maniac, he has ties as 
tender and strong closely bindiug him to persons and objects 
of interest and affection as the most ngouronsly virtuous 
portion of the species. Perhaps even more so. Has it not 
been observed that the most flagrant criminals have been 
imbued with a strength of feeling, a force of passionate af¬ 
fection, far outstripping the calmer, more subdued, the 
more moral members of the community 1 Indeed, it very 
often is the case, that those whose earnest, it may be fierce, 
passions overthrow the ordinary restraints which law has 
enacted, are intensely attached to particular objects. But a 
little while before committing the deed which placed them 
under the ban of law, they were in the healthy exercise of 
every social moral family feeling which adds pleasure to 
existence; and without any education in the endurance of 
solitude, he is hurried away to prison, to the convict ship, the 
weary voyage, and the dreary settlement 

In the solitudes of banishment, those feeling and those 
passions pant with increased ardour for their once accustomed 
objects. The fearful prospect of wearing out existence in 
such agonies adds manifold to the felt severity of the bereave¬ 
ment The ooming long days and long nights of a life of 
dismal melancholy have terrors in it more than enough to 
shake the strongest power of endurance. Besides, consci¬ 
ence in the undisturbed leisure for reflection, which banish¬ 
ment so amply provides, rises with giant power, and con¬ 
sumes his soul with sore reflections. The last ignominy, his 
trial, the loathing of an indignant auditory, the severiny of 
the judge, the restrained pity of former friends, the disgrace 
of bis relatives, ill rankle in his heart His fate now forbids 
him to hear of the weal or woe of all that under heaven 
interest or agitate his breast. Spurned from his native laud 
and all its sympathies, the wretched convict has upon him 
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the vacuity of death galvanised by the acute agony of reflec¬ 
tion. 

It is the general opinion that the punishment of death is a 
much severer award than that of banishment for life; but it is 
evident we are not on the proper ground to make a true 
estimate of the position, the feelings, and the wishes of the 
malefactor. Death is the direst fate thut con befall us. While 
banishment seems a mere absence from oertain scenes, busy 
haunts, or fireside prattle, which is not only for a time en¬ 
durable, but even peculiarly pleasant, we at once realise 
file whole misery of death, because it is a defiuite and 
familiar idea; but banishment is frittered away in the mind 
under the notions of temporary absence, distance, and the 
pleasures of retirement. The prolongation of banishment 
also gives rise to an error iu ethical arithmetic. We assume 
that, as it is spread over a long tract of futurity, Hope may 
come with its beams, and also that the peculiar adaptation of 
the human mind to accommodate itself to new circumstances 
may indurate it to quiet peace and contentment if not to 
positive enjoyment. But we forget that all the while his sole 
elements of thought were received in the family and social 
circles from which the wretched convict has been banished. 
It is ordinarilyjsaid “ life is sweet so it is to us who are un- 
tainted with crime. But as numerous suicides show us day 
by day, life to the criminal, the desperate, and the reckless,is 
far from sweet, it is au unbearable bitterness from which 
they hastily escape. 

We have penned these remarks, introductory to some 
speculations regarding the punishment of death by law, for 
offenoes‘’against life and property, because we consider that 
banishment is not generally regarded as of itself (without 
its adjuncts) as severe. 


THE POPULAR CREED. 

Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes ! 

An empty pocket's the worst of crimes! 

If a man's down, give him a thrust— 
Trample the beggar into the dust! 
Presumptuous poverty's quite appalling— 
Knock him ever I kick him for falling! 

If a man's up, oh 1 lift him higher! 

Your soul’s for sale, and he's a buyer! 

Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes! 

An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes I 

I know a poor but worthy youth. 

Whose hopes are built on a maiden’s truth | 
But the maiden will break her vow with ease, 
For a wooer cometh whose claims are these} 

A hollow heart and an empty head j 
A face well tinged with the brandy's red ; 

A soul well-traun'd in villany's school. 

And cash, sweet cash, he knoweth the rule— 
Dimes and dollars! dollars and dimes! 

An empty pocket's the worst of crimeiJ 

I know a bold and honest man, 

Who strives to live on a Christian plan ; 

But poor he is. and poor will be, 

A scorn'd and hated thing is he ; 

At home he mecteth a starring wife. 

Abroad he leadeth a leper’s life— 

They struggle against a fearful odds 
Who will not bow to the people's gods 1 
Dimes and dollars ! dollars and dimes ! 

An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes j 


A DAY AT GITET, 

BY YICTOB HUGO. 

HIS is an exceedingly pretty town 
situated on the Meuse, which separates 
Great from Little Givet, and is neaded 
by a ridge of rocks, at the summit of 
which is the fort of Charlemont. The 
auberge , called the Hotel of the Golden 
Mouut, is very comfortable, and travel¬ 
lers may find refreshments there, which, 
though not the most exquisite, are palatable to the hungry, 
and a bed, though not the softest in the world, highly accep- 
able to the weary. 

The steeple of Little Givet is of simple construction; that 
of Great Givet is more complicated—more recherche. The 
worthy architect, in planning the latter, had, without doubt, 
recourse to the following mode:—He took a priest’s square 
cap, on which he placed, bottom upwards, a large plate; above 
this plate a sugar loaf headed with a bottle, a steel spike thrust 
iuto its neck ; and on the spike he perched a cock, the pur¬ 
port of which was to inform its beholders the way that the 
wind blew. Supposing that he took a day to each idea, he 
therefore must have rested the seventh. This artist was 
certainly Flemish. 

Abont two centuries ago Flemish architects imngined that 
nothing could exceed in beauty gigantic pieces of slate, re¬ 
sembling kitchen-ware,—so, wlieu they had a steeple to build, 
they profited by the occasion, and decked their towns with a 
host of oolossal plates. 

Nevertheless, a view of Givet still has charms, especially if 
taken towards evening from the middle of the bridge. When 
I viewed it, night, which helps to screen the foolish acts of 
man, had begun to oast its mantle over the contour of {Jiis 
singularly-built steeple; smoke was hovering about the roofs 
of the houses; at my left the elms were softly rustling; to 
my right an ancient tower was reflected in the bosom of the 
Meuse; further on, at the foot of the redoubtable rock of 
Charlemont, I descried, like a white line, a long edifice, which 
I found to be nothing more than an uniuhabited country- 
house ; above the town, the towers, and steeples, an immense 
ridge of rocks hid the horizon from ray sight; and in the 
distance, in a clear sky, the half-moon appeared with so much 
purity—with so much of heaven in it—that I imagined that 
God bad exposed to our view part of his nuptial ring to tes¬ 
tify his wedded affection to man. 

Next day I determined to visit the venerable turret which 
crowned, in seeming respect, Little Givet. The road is 
steep, and commands the services of both hands and feet. 
After some inconsiderable trouble, and no slight labour of 
all fours, I reached the foot of the tower, which is fast falling 
into ruin, where I found a huge door, secured by a large 
adlock. I knocked and shouted, but no one answered, so 
was obliged to descend without gratifying my curiosity. 
My pains, however, were not altogether lost, for, on passing 
the old edifice, I discovered among the mbbisb, which is 
daily crumbling into dust and falling into the stream, a large 
stone, on which were the vestiges of un inscription. I ex¬ 
amined them attentively, but could only make oat the follow¬ 
ing letters: 

“LOQVH....SA . L . OMBHK 
Pabas....modi . SI. . 

AcAV . P.. ..80TB06.” 



So get ye wealth no matter how! 

No question's ask'd of the rich I trow! 

Steal by night, and ateal by day 
(Doing it all in a legal way); 

Join the Church and never forsake her; 

Learn to cant and insult your Maker; 

Be hypocrite, liar, knave, and fool, 

But don't be poor—remember the rule: 

Dimes and dollars; dollars and dimes; 

An empty pocket’s the worst of crimes! 

American Paper . 


The least fault a man in distress commits is sufficient pre¬ 
tence for the rich to refuse him all assistance ; they would 
have the unfortunate entirely perfect. 

The New York Inquirer says, “ Sentences should not all be 
constructed so as to sound like the 4 notes of the lute ; ’ they 
should sometimes thrill like the trumpet-blast, when the 
warhorse snuffed the battle. They should not all flow as 
sweetly as the moonlight brooks amid beds of flowers ; some¬ 
times they should proceed with the roar, the crash, the thun¬ 
der of the descending avalanche.’' Let all nervous people 
shun American literature. 


Above these letters, which seem to have been scratched with 
a nail, the signature “ Ios* Gvitkbez, 1043,” remained en¬ 
tire. 

Inscriptions, from boyhood, always interested me, and I 
assare you this one opened up a vein of thought and enquiry. 
What did this inscription signify ?—in what language was it 
written? By making some allowance for orthography, one 
might imagine that it was French; but, on considering that 
the words para and otrot wero Spanish, I concluded that it 
must have been written in Castilian. After some reflection, 
I imagined that these were the original words:— 

" LO QUE EMPBSA EL HOMBBE 

Para siaiismo dios le 

AcAVA PABO LOS OTBOS..” 

—“ What man begins for himself, God finishes for others. 
But who was the Guiterez? The stone had evidently been 
taken from the interior of the tower. It was in 1043 that tlie 
battle of Rocroy was fought. Was Jo9e Guiterez, then, one 
of the vanquished ? had he been taken prisoner and shut up 
in file tower? and had he, to while away the loug and tire¬ 
some days, written on the wall of his dungeon the melan¬ 
choly resume of his life and that of all mankind— 
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“ Ce que Vhomme commence pour lux , Dieu Vacheve pour 
les autres ?” 

At five o’clock next morning, alone, and comfortably 
seated on the .banquette of the diligence Van Gend, I left la 
France by the route of Namur. We proceeded by the only 
chain of mountains of which Belgium can boast ; for the 
Meuse, by continuing to flow in opposition to the abaisse- 
menl of the plateau of Ardennes, succeeded in forming a 
plain which is now called Flanders—a plain to which nature 
has refused mountains for its protection, but which man has 
studded with fortresses. 

After an ascension of half an hour, the horses became 
fatigued, the conducteur thirsty, and they (I might say we), 
with oue accord, stopped before a small wine-shop, in a poor 
but picturesque village, built on the two sides of a ravine cut 
through the mountains. This ravine, which is at one time 
the bed of a torrent, and at another the leading street of the 
village, is paved with the granite of the surrounding mountains. 
When we were passing, six harnessed horses proceeded, or 
rather climbed, along that strange and frightfully steep street, 
drawing after diem a large empty vehicle with four wheels. 
If it had been laden, I am persuaded that it would have 
required twenty horses to have drawn it I can in no way 


account for the use of such carriages in this ravine, if they 
are not meant to serve as sketches for young Dutch painters, 
whom we meet here and there upon the road—a bag upon 
their back, and a stick in their hand. 

What can a person do on the outside of a coach but gaze at 
all that comes within his view. I could not be better situated 
for such a purpose. Before me was the greater portion of the 
valley of the Meuse; to the south were the two Givets, gra- 
ciously linked by their bridge; to the west was the tower of 
Egmont, half in ruins, which was casting behind it an im¬ 
mense shadow; to the north were the sombre trenches into 
which the Meuse was emptying itself, from whence a light 
blue vapour was arising. On turning my head, my eyes Si 
upon a handsome peasant-girl, who was sitting by the open 
windows of a cottage, dressing herself; and above the hut of 
the paysonne, but almost lost to view, were the formidable 
batteries of Charlemont, which crowned the frontiers of 
France. 

Whilst I was contemplating this coup deal, the peasant 
girl lifted her eyes, and on perceiving me, she smiled; saluted 
me graciously; then, without shutting the window or appear¬ 
ing disconcerted, she continued her toilette. 



•ITBT. 


Mann bbs or the Mexican Women. —The Mexican Wo¬ 
men in general are not handsome, for they commonly want 
the clear complexion which we deem inseparable from 
beauty ; they nave that large, dark, swimmiDg eye, a lip 
usually high coloured, and good teeth. But their principal 
oh arm lies in their manner. In entering a house, which 
you may do, even though a stranger, and be sure of a welcome 
from its owner, the senoras, without rising, offer you a seat, 
and are ready at once to converse with you on any subject, 
and this with a piquancy and naivet£ exceedingly attractive 
to a foreigner. It is a pleasure to meet some pretty donna of 
your acquaintance after a short absence. Wherever it may be, 
she immediately grasp your hand, draws you towards ner, 
passes her arm round your waist, and presses you gently to 
ner. This habit, of course, struck us, says the author of a 
Campaign in New Mexico, at first as singular and rather 
forward, but the perfect nonchalance with which a lady friend 
will thus press yon to her heart, perhaps every day, soon 
shows you that ft is in reality only a common kindly recog¬ 
nition. But the gusto and real grace with which two dirty 
old beggars will thus hug each other is a singular sight. This 
mode of greeting is not confined to either sex. 

Chinbsb Delicacies.— It has often been asserted that 
earthworms are to be found at the tables of the luxurious. 
This statement we believe to be incorrect; but we saw on this 
occasion what might easily be mistaken for the creeping 


things—namely, the pubs which are found at the foot of the 
sugar-cane, ana which are considered a delicate morsel by the 
Chinese epicures. After each dish a small quantity of warm 
cham-shoo was taken, and occasionally the wine was im¬ 
bibed. The next course was served up on coloured porce¬ 
lain, and consisted of variously-dressed poultry of every de¬ 
scription, cut into small pieces, infthe form of animals and 
birds; with this course appeared the celebrated bixds’-nest 
soup, which is made from the gelatinous lining of the 
swallow’s nest, and tastes like unflavoured calves’feet jelly, 
until the various sauces which are used are added, when the 
soup becomes exceedingly pleasant, piquant, and palatable. 
This course consists principally of waterfowl, among which 
was the mandarin duck, fattened to an enormous extent, 
salted, dried, and smoked; it is then out into small pieces, 
stewed in a rich gravy, and esteemed a great delicacy by the 
Chinese. To our taste, although most luscious, the dish is 
pleasant, the flavour resembling a fine highly smoked West¬ 
phalia ham. The rice bird was also on the table, which is 
one delicate morsel of fat, of a game* flavour .—China and 
the Chinese . 

Mr. Fenna osculates the number of dairy cows kept in 
Cheshire at about 29,300; and, averaging the quantity of 
cheese made annually from each cow at 24 ewt, it will ap¬ 
pear that the amazing quantity of 11,500 tons of cheese are 
made every year in mat county. 
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MEMOIR OF 
VICTOR HUGO. 

Among the vast varieties 
of human nature, we find 
men who command by the 
force of genius urged in 
one particular direction, 
and others who shine by 
their versatility, 

44 Not one but all nature’s 
epitome.’ ’ 

Victor Hugo challenges 
admiration for the ex¬ 
traordinary power by which 
he is distinguished, as well 
as by the diversified la¬ 
bours of a fertile, inge¬ 
nious, and ever active 
mind. He is deemed in 
France, both in poetry and 
prose, to belong to that new 
school of whichLord Byron 
was the founder. His ene¬ 
mies are not few, and from 
time to time he has been 
overwhelmed with the most 
virulent abuse; but his 
friends and admirers, still 
more numerous, have tri¬ 
umphantly drowned the 
hiss of scorn or resent¬ 
ment in deafening enthu¬ 
siastic acclamations. Some¬ 
times his style is found 
turgid and feeble; but at 
others his ideas, sparkling victor hugo. 

and sublime, extort ap- 

E lause, and at once carry the understanding and the heart 
y storm. 

Much of the hostility which he has provoked he owes to 
me part he has taken in politics; but, as a romance writer, he 
has conquered many of those whom he had previously 
alienated. A stronger proof of this can hardly be required 
than that furnished by the fact that three editions of his 
romance of 44 Les Demiers Jours d’un Condamne” were sold 
in as many days. 

As a dramatist, he boldly aspires to give a new direction to 
the taste of his country. The trammels of Racine and 
Voltaire, to which others have been content to submit, he 
pushes aside, and labours to make a road to fame for him¬ 
self. His 41 Hernani, ou l’Honneur Castellan,” was put forth 
as a speoimen, as one stone of an edifice whioh the author 
proposed at a future period to complete. We shall avail our¬ 
selves of the labours of the Foreign Review to describe the 
two remarkable works which we have mentioned :— 

“In 4 Les Derniers Jours d’un Condamn6,’ a murder 
having been committed, a young man belonging to the 
middling class of society is apprehended, loaded with irons, 
and brought before the tribunal. The prosecution having 
closed, the jury retire to their deliberative sitting, and the 

E risuner is reconducted to his dungeon. During three days 
is cause is under consideration, while his name and imputed 
crime draw crowds of spectators to the hall of justice. The 
two first nights of inquietude and terror he passes in wakeful 
agitation; but on the third, after leaving the court at mid¬ 
night, overcome with anxiety and exhaustion, he falls into a 
sleep. 

‘‘•He is thus reposing ou his pallet, sunk in profound 
slumber, when they come to awaken him. It is the gaoler— 
who exclaims, 4 Arise! * The prisoner, trembling in every ' 
limb, obeys, though scarcely able : to find his clothes or to 
dress himself. 4 You are waited for,* resumed the gaoler— 
and in a few moments he finds himself once more in the pre¬ 
sence of his judgeq, and sentence of death is pronounced | 
upon him. 

(l 4 Condemned to death! * said the crowd ; and, as I was 
led along, the people rushed after me with the sound of a 
crashing edifice. I walked onward in a state of stupefaction. 

A revolution had taken place within me. Before the passing 
of the sentence I felt myself breathing, moving, and living in 
the same atmosphere with other men—but now I beheld dis¬ 
tinctly the barrier betwixt the world and me. Nothing seemed 
the same as it before had seemed. The lofty painted windows, 


the beauteous sun, the 
cloudless heaven, and the 
lovely flowers—all, all were 
overspread with a paly, 
sheet-like whiteness ; and 
the men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, thronging around my 
path, appeared but phan¬ 
toms of unsubstantial air. 

44 At the foot of the stair¬ 
case, a grated coach, dark 
and dirty, was ready to re¬ 
ceive me. 4 A condemned 
culprit ! ’ exclaimed the 
passers-by, as they has¬ 
tened towards the coach. 
Through the mist that 
seemed to hang betwixt 
myself and all around, I 
perceived two young girls, 
who followed me with 
eager looks; 4 Good,'said 
the younger, clapping her 
hands, 4 it will take place in 
six weeks/ 

44 The black coach con¬ 
veys the convict to Bicdtre, 
where he records the men¬ 
tal tortures endured by die 
miserable expectants of 
destruction. Every possi¬ 
ble precaution is taken to 

5 revent his making any 
esperate effort to shorten 
the period of intermediate 
agony between condemna¬ 
tion and death. At first he 
experiences some kindli¬ 
ness from the gaolers, but in a few days their accustomed 
barbarity prevails, and he is confined in the common 
dungeon, among the most depraved criminals. Here he 
makes his will—a mother, a wife, and a child, will live to 
lament his fate and blush for his shame. 4 Thus, 1 he says, 
4 after my death three women—childless, husbandless, and 
fatherless—will survive me. Three orphans of different 
kinds—three widows made by law. I own myself to be with 
justice pnnished.but what have these guiltless ones com¬ 
mitted? Nothing—yet they are disgraced and ruined—and 

this is justice.* The walls of the dungeon are covered with 
mutilated inscriptions and broken sentences, 4 headless forms, 
like those who had written them/ It seemed as though 
each convict had wished to leaves trace of his having dwelt in 
that horrible abode. Pencils, chalk, coal, had been used for 
this purpose—often deep notches had been cut in the stone, 
and here and there were seen incrusted characters which ap¬ 
peared to be of blood. There had those murderous men 
4 thought their latest thoughts/ The prisoner fancies to be¬ 
hold them, crowded in the dungeon and carrying their hair¬ 
less head by the moutb. All clench their hands at him; ex¬ 
cept the parricide. The gaoler entering takes the prisoner 
from amidst these horrible spectres, and leads him to a small 
cell, whence be may behold the departure of the slaves for the 
galleys. He views that odious spectacle—he hears the 
smacking of whips and the clanking of chains, and the ap¬ 
plauding shouts of the populace, who rejoice at the sufferings 
of the miserable slaves. 4 And this,’ cries the prisoner, 4 is 
but the beginning! What said ray advocate? did he not 
name the galleys ? Oh ! rather a thousand times would I 
welcome death! better the scaffold than the chain—better an¬ 
nihilation than mortal hell! rather could I bow my neck 
to the axe of tbe guillotine than to the collar of a galleys 
crew—the galleys—oh just heaven !* The condemned ship 
sets sail, and the prisoner hears a young child, daughter of 
the gaoler, singings robber’s song—and all the horrible ex¬ 
pressions which she unconsciously repeats appear to him the 
slime of slugs upon a rose . 4 Ah! * exclaims he, 4 what infamy 
is in a dungeon ! defiling all around, and withering even the 
song of an artless girl! ’ 

44 The Court of Appeal has not yet pronounced its decree, 
and the prisoner still has hope, when early in the morning an 
old man with whits hair, and wrapped in a great coat, enters, 
and throwing open his coat displays a cassock. This clergy¬ 
man announces that the appeal has. been rejected, and that 
sentence is to be executed forthwith—on that very day. 
The prisoner is removed to the gaoler’s house, whither the 
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priest follows and addresses him, but his voice ha3 no power j 
to touch the culprit's soul. * And how,’ says he, ‘ should it 
be otherwise? The priest is the pensioned pastor of the j 
prison, whose livelihood depends upon the exhortations and , 
consoling sentences which he has prepared for all occasions. 
The culprits are confessed and assisted by him because he 
has an office to fulfil, and he has grown old in leading men 
to death. He has been long accustomed to what makes 
others tremble—the galleys aua the scaffold being his daily 
scene of action.' 

“ Tliert is an affeeting scene between the prisoner and his 
daughter, who is brought to see him, but, in his altered 
dress aud appearauoe, cannot recognize her father. After 
this heart-reading interview, the prisoner is led forth to exe¬ 
cution, when a respite is announced; but before his first 
shock of joy has subsided, the wretch receives intelligence 
that sentence of death is eoufirmed against him; and thus 
the work concludes.” 

So much for the romance. Turn we now to the tragedy. 
Victor Hugo, in “ Hernani,” 

“ Carries us back to Saragossa, and the era which M. 
Hug oh as assigned to its events is that of 1519. It is night; 
a light is burning in the bed-chamber of Donna Sol; a 
duenua enters with stealthy step; knocking is heard at a 
secret door—she hurries to open it; a cavalier forces his way 
into the apartment, and, grasping the terrified duenna by the 
arm, orders her, on pain of death, to eonceal him in the apart 
rnent, that he may witness the intended interview between 
her mistress and the expected Hernani. Scarcely is he con¬ 
cealed when Donna Sol enters, and is almost immediately 
followed by her mysterious lover, dressed in the costume of a 
mouutaiuecr of Arragou. The dialogue of this scene, broken 
and natural, reveals to us that Hernani (though he alludes 
darkly to his former possession of rank and property), is now 
a proscribed bandit, commanding a mountain horde among 
the fostuesses of Catalonia; but that, poor and proscribed as 
he is, he is dearer to Donna Sol than the renowned Ruy 
Gomez de Slyva, her uncle, to whom the king has destined 
her hand in marriage. She soothes with tenderness tha im¬ 
petuosity and jealousy of Hernani, and announces her reso¬ 
lution to follow him, whatever might be his fate—to the 
mountains or to the scaffold. 

“ Moved by her devoted affection, Hernani is about to un¬ 
fold to her his real rank, when the disclosure is interrupted 
by the suddeu appearance of the strauger from his 
concealment. His cool familiarity and the gallantry with 
which he addresses Donna Sol, are too much for the pa- 
tieuce of the mountaineer of Arragon. Swords are drawn, 
and a combat is on the point of ensuing, when a new em¬ 
barrassment arises from the sudden appearance of a third 
admirer of the heroine, in the person of her uncle, old Ruy 
Gomez de Sylva. The fiery old man bursts out into a tor¬ 
rent of eloquent abuse against these intruders into the apart¬ 
ment of his niece, but to his surprise the stranger comes 
forward and announces himself as Charles, King of Spain, 
come to confer with the Duke, in regard to his claims on the 
empire, now vacant by the death of his grandfather M&ximi 
lian, and Hernani as an officer of his suite; with some diffi¬ 
culty the oltl"nobIeman accepts this explanation, and the 
retreat of Hernani is thus covered. He goes, however, with 
new cause of hatred against Charles; his father had been 
put to death by the late king, and now the son comes to in¬ 
terpose his hateful gallantries between himself and Donua 
Sol. His heart, wavering between love and vengeance, now 
throws itself with its whole weight into the scale of the 
latter. Charles, the son of his father’s murderer, the rival of 
his own love, it is resolved must die. 

“ ACT II.—Amidst the confusion of the last scene, Donna 
Sol has found an opportunity of concerting with Hernaui 
the plan of their escape next night. Again, however, their 
interview is interrupted by the interfereuce of Charles. He 
watches under her window until light after light is extin¬ 
guished, and when at last the trembling fair descends into 
the court, she finds herself in the grasp of the king, instead 
of the embrace of her lover. He offers her bis crown, the im¬ 
perial diadem—every thing—but in vain; he reproaches her! 
with her attachment to a proscribed bandit; he threatens at 
last to have lier carried on by his guard. Suddenly, Her- I 
nani appears behind him; Donua Sol rushes iuto his arms: 
and the bandit, fixing his sparkling eyes upon the king, re¬ 
proaches him with l^s base attempt. In the midst of this 
trying scene the king does not falter; he preserves a calm, 
provoking air of royal superiority ; he refuses to fight with 
Hernani, who calls upon him to defend himself; he will not 
sully his royal sword by crossing it with that of a robber. 

“ Charles departs with a threat. Donna Sol conjures her 


lover to take her with him; but the near prospect of the dan¬ 
ger to which she would be exposed from the pursuit and ven¬ 
geance of the king oppresses the mind of Hernani, and he 
straggles against her resolution. Overpowered by her pathe¬ 
tic pleading, he is on the point of yielding, when the sound 
of the alarm o«U of Saragossa, the cry of approaching voices, 
aud the glare of torches, announce to the lovers that the 
parting threat of Charles was not an idle one. Hernani must 
fly, and that instantly—he kisses the forehead of Donna Sol, 
and exclaims— 

1 Alas ! it is the first.' 

Donna. Sol. 


«« He disappears—she sinks upon the seat. 

“ Act III.—The tumult and confusion of the night are 
gone. We art in the gallery of the castle of Sylva, hung 
round with the portraits of its warlike possessore. Donna 
Sol, dressed in white, is seated near a table; beside her 
stands the old duke Ruy Gomez, in a dress, the magnificence 
of which Aunoonces the approaching nuptial ceremony. He 
congratulates himself that in an hour her hand will be his; 
he entreat* her lo forgive his violence, his suspicions, on 
finding Hernani and the king in her apartment ; he pleads 
the fears, the jealousies, the auxietiea of age, while under the 
influence of an overpowering passion. A touching and 
mournful eloquence pervades his impetuous apology. 

“ Their interview is interrupted by the entrance of a ser¬ 
vant, who announce* that a pilgrim at the gate reauests an 
asylum. It is Hernani, who, escaping alone from the 
slaughter of his companions, and believing Donna Sol mith- 
less, has come to die before her eye*, and amidst the splen¬ 
dour of her nuptials. When the servants and attendants 
throng in, and Bay Gomez advancing offers his hand to 
lead his bride to the altar, the pilgrim steps forward, throws 
aside bis disguise, proclaims his name, and asks who wishes 
to gain the thousand Carolis which had been set nponhis 
head. Not a voice answers, not a step moves. He it the 
guest of Don Ruy Gomez de Sylva ; he has been promiaed 
protection, and the old noble reiterates that promise, even in 
the event of his being claimed by the king. He goes out to 
give orders to close the gate. Meanwhile, the lovers, who are 
left together, come to an explanation. Hernani learns that 
his mistress resigned her hand to her unole only from com¬ 
pulsion ; and overpowered with regret and shame for having 
brought tears into her eyes, he burets out into reproaches against 
himself, and expressions of tenderness towards Donna Sol. 
Forgetful of everything else, locked in each other's arms, 
they stand motionless, dll surprised by the return of Boy 
Gomez. His rage and consternation are unbounded; he 
pours out his feelings in a bitter strain of irony; be is on the 
point of following up his vengeance by his sword, when the 
blast of a trumpet without announces the approach of the 
king, who, hanog traced Hernani to the castle, comes to 
demand the fugidve. The mind of the old nobleman is agi¬ 
tated by a storm of contending feelings. Vengeance calls 
upon him to sacrifice the treacherous rival, who had twice 
intruded into his castle; hospitality and Caadlian honour 
plead for his preservation. The latter prevail: he steps np 
to his own picture, presses a secret spring, and, disclosing 
aii aperture in the wall, conceals Hernani. Charles enters, 
surrounded by his guards; he advances slowly; his right 
haud in his bosom,—his left grasping the hilt of his 
sword—his eyes fixed on the duke, and lowering with indig¬ 
nation. The silence of expectation and terror reigns through 
the hall. He de mauds his prisoner. The duke admits ne 
is concealed within the castle, and the king replies that 
either his own head or that of the fngidve must fall.. The 
old nobleman bends low before his king, and tells .him he 
shall be sadsfied. He takes his arm—-ne leads him up to 
the long row of ancestral portraits, which, in their silent 
mftiesty, lo >k down upon them from the walls. He de¬ 
scribes to the impadent king the characters of the Sylvas, 
whom they represent, 

* Tneir pure high blood, their blaxon roll of glories.' 

And at last pausing before hie own portrait, behind which 
Hernani is concealed, he asks him, * if that catalogue of 
heroes is to be closed by one of whom it shall be said, that 
he treacherously sold the head of his guest.’ He offers his 
own in exchange; but the king, more ungenerous in his 
vengsance, carries off his niece as a hostage. The old man 
kneels to him, and implores his pity, bat in vain. His bride 
is dragged from him ; the king with his cortege depart; the 
servants retire. He is left alone with his concealed guest, and 
the tumultuous emotions of his own tortured bosom. He 
unlocks the concealment: be calls upon Hernani to come 
forth, and either receive the death he merited, or put an 
end to a life which is no longer worth retaining. In hia 
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dark recess, Hernani lias heard noihiug ; but, now that he 
learns from the despairing old man that Donna Sol is car¬ 
ried off, and in the power of Charles, he urges him, before he 
inflicts npou him the death he courts, to join him in his 
efforts to reclaim the victim from the grasp of the king. 
When that is done, he will place his life in his bauds. lie 
attests his vow by the head of his father. He places his hunt¬ 
ing horn in his hands, and adds, that be the hour, the place, 
the situation what it may, the duke has but to souud that 
horn, and he his ready to fulfil his vow. Gomez clasps his 
hand, and calls the portrait of his ancestors to witness the 
obligation. 

“ACT IV.—The opening scene unfolds to us the exist¬ 
ence of a conspiracy ugainst Charles, into which Hernani 
and the Duke of Sylva, following out their concert of veil- 
geance, have entered; and with which the king is made ac¬ 
quainted by his follower, Don Ricardo. Confident in himself, 
however, the king enters the very vaults of the cathedral 
where the conspirators have been accustomed to hold their 
sittings. He stands befqre the tomb of Charlemagne; and, 
in a long monologue, details his hopes—his anxieties—his 
views, as to his own situation, and that of society mound him, 
and glances at the glorious prospects that open to him with 
the possession of the empire. The advancing steps of the 
conspirators lead him to enter the tomb; and, dosing the 
door behind him, he listens to their deliberations. While 
the conspirators raise their swords in token of their resolu¬ 
tion to accomplish the death of Charles should Hernani fall, 
the distant sound of a cannon shot is heard. The gate of 
Charlemagne's tomb is half opened, and Charles is seen 
listening, and pale with anxiety. A second shot is heard— 
a third. He throws open the door of the tomb, and, standing 
motionless upon the threshold, exclaims,— 

‘ Move further off, my friends, the emperor hears ye !' 

“ The conspirators half-thinking that the voice of Charle¬ 
magne himself had addressed them, quench their lights; but 
the momentary darkness of the vault is dispelled by die 
brighter lustre of a thousand torches, which, at the signal of 
Cliarles, arise on all sides; while soldiers, arquebusiers, 
nobles, aud, lastly, the whole train of electors, throng in to do 
homage to the new successor of Ceosar. The question now 
is, what shall be the punishment of the conspirators; the 
vengeance of the emperor cannot descend to the crowd ; he 
directs the guards to arrest none beneath the rank of a couut. 
Donna Sol, who, by the order of the new emperor, had been 
conducted thither, exclaims, pointing to Hernani, * He is 
saved.’ But it is not so. He separntes himself from the 
group of the conspirators, and claims admission into the 
circle of death, as John of Arragon, duke of, Segovia and 
Cordova, marquis of Monroy, count Albutera, aud lord of 
places whose very names are too lung to enumerate. He 
covers his head as a grandee of Spain, and takes his place 
among his brethcreu. The distracted Donna Sol throws 
herself at the emperor's feet to plead for him. * Spare him,’ 
she exclaims; ‘ I love him ! He is mine, as the empire is 
yours.’ The emperor looks at her for a moment, then with 
a deep sigh he replies : ‘ Rise, duchess of Segovia, countess 
Albutera, marchioness Monroy,—what other names, Don 
Juan?’ Overpowered by surprise, Hernani flings away his 
dagger, and with it his hatred, and rushes into the arms of 
Donna Sol. All is joy, except iu the heart of Huy Gomez. 
The happiness of Hernani is the seal of his misery—aud 
while the crowd are hailing with shouts the elevatiou of the 
new emperor, he alone preserves a mournful and ominous 
silence. 

“Act V. —It is night. Saragossa is blazing with the pre¬ 
parations for the nuptials of Don Juan of Arragon and Donna 
Sol. On a splendid terrace of the palace, a gay crowd are 
awaiting their appearance, amidst the sounds of voluptuous 
music, the lustre of variegated lamps, and the murmur of 
dashing fountains. In the midst of the festivity, a solitary 
mask, clad in black, crosses the scene, and •disappears iu the 
garden. The newly united pair enter aud receive the con¬ 
gratulations of their friends. The crowd disperses, and they 
are left alone. Donna Sol addresses her husband by the name 
of Hernani, that name by which she had known him in the 
infancy of their love. But he wishes to banish the remem¬ 
brances connected with it; for he is now once more Don 
Juan, a grandee of Spain and the husband of Donna Sol. 
Suddenly, the distant sound of a horn is heard. Hernani 
has recoguised but too truly the notes of that terrible horn, 
which, like that blown by the expiring Orlando in Rotices- 
volles, is the herald of death. It is the wretched Ruy Gomez, 
now converted iuto a savage by jealousy and despair, who 
comes thus to turn a bridal to a sacrifice, aud to claim a for¬ 
feit of his bond from his victim. Shuddering, he obeys the. 


mandate; he detaches himself from his wife, to whom his 
wild and incoherent expressions have already communicated 
a presentiment of evil, and rushes into the garden to seek his 
tormentor. Iu a sepulchral voice, Gomez repeats to him the 
words of his vow, aud claims its fulfilment, offering to him 
the choice of poison or the dagger. A calmness, more fright¬ 
ful than violence, pervades his movements, and announces 
his fixed determination. ‘ Shall we pray?’ he asks, as he 
delivers over to Hernani the poison which be had selected. 
The wretched Hernani implores but for one day’s delay; he 
protests that he will not yield his life, that he will break 
through his fetters. Gomez receives this announcement with 
the same coolness. ‘I thought so,’ he observes. Hemaui 
seizes the phial—he is about to swallow iis coutents, when 
Donna Sol rushes in, and learns from the lips of Gomez the 
terrible truth. Tears, entreaties, are wasted in vain upon the 
savage old man. At last, seizing an opportunity, she wrests 
the poison from Hernani,—drinks from the phial, and de¬ 
livers the remainder to her husband. He drinks,—and seat¬ 
ing themselves by each other’s side, they await the deadly 
operation of the poison, while the duke, like an incarnation 
of evil, stands by—still, quiet, and motionless, both in body 
and soul. 

“The diction, which has been clamorously applauded and 
condemned in France, seems to us a decided improvement 
on the ordiuary style of the French school. The awkward or 
harsh lines, the occasional coarseness of expression, which 
are so easily laid hold of and remembered, might, with the 
labour of a few hours, be effaced, while there would remain a 
vast preponderance of passages, finely conceived, and ex¬ 
pressed in a language aud versification in a high degree 
nervous, pliant, aud poetical. In fine, we cannot better com¬ 
pare M. Hugo’s drama than to one of those gothic castles 
amidst which he has placed his scenes; it is vast and striking 
from the magnitude of its outline, varied from the accumula¬ 
tion of materials it contains, powerful from the wild strength 
which has been employed, or rather wasted, in its construction; 
but, like it, iucoherent in its plan, and mixed in its architec¬ 
ture ; with pillars,where it is impossible to trace any connec¬ 
tion between the capital and the base; shapeless chambers, 
where meanness sits side by side with magnificence; and 
dark and winding passages, which terminate after all in a 
prospect of a dead wall, or au empty court yard.” 

While imagining aud so powerfully embodying murders, 
aud almost all the crimes ana horrors that can degrade and 
shock humanity, Victor Hugo was found serenely eujoyiug 
some of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on man, living 
iu agreeable and sumptuous retirement at one of the angles of 
the Place Royale, Paris, and proving that while his mind was 
engaged with all that could deform existeuce, and render its 
continuance to be dreaded, he, happily for himself, knew how 
to enjoy it. Unhappily for this great man, like another of our 
own country whose literary works shed a halo round his 
name, a faux pas which he committed caused him to be held 
up to the revilings of society, and has cast au odium on a man 
born to be an honour to society, which will accompany him 
to the grave. Immediately after this melancholy affair, 
Victor Hugo, who escaped punishment by claiming the 
rights of a peer of France, retired to Italy ; while his partner 
in guilt, the wife of a celebrated painter, was sent to prison, 
there to lament the crime which excludes her from honour¬ 
able society, aud which brought upon her the just resentment 
of an injured husband and father. 

COCKNEY TRIP TO CALAIS AND BOULOGNE. 

| “Cax’ti afford it, indeed!” exclaimed my wife, in answer to 
one of my usual excuses for not indulging her with a sum¬ 
mer jaunt (it was in the year 1825): “ how I do hate people 
to go on so !” 

“ Why, it will be a serious expense,” said I, “ will it not ?” 
aud I appealed to my sister. 

“ That’s all stuff,’’ Miss Henrietta Higgins replied ; such 
being the answer, let me remark at the outset, which she 
is in the habit of giving to nine out of every ten questions 
or remarks addressed to her. 

“As to expense,” Mrs. Higgins observed, “ I do not think 
it will ruin you ; and then just a run over to Boulogne would 
do your health so much good; besides, why should jou not 
enjoy yourself, and see a little of men and manuers ?” 

I thought that sounded very reasonable. 

And in addition to that, my wife proceeded, “ I and your 
sister can get the gowns, scarves, and pelisses we shall want 
for the winter at half price; and, without running any risk, 
you can smuggle over a few things that we should like, so 
that, in point of fact, in the long run, it would cost nothing.” 
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“ Staff," exclaimed Henrietta, '* it would be a saving." 

I opened ray ears at this, and when the ladies came to 
details, stating how this and that might be had for so and 
*o in Frauce, and would at the least be worth so much in 
England, I felt the milk of human kinduess rising fast 
within me ; and putting on a most gracious countenance, at 
length, I told them that I was ready to do anything they 
pleased. They took me at my word, and the next day but one 
was fixed for our departure. 

And accordingly, on the Saturday, we started from the 
Blossom’s Inn in high spirits. The women were delighted 
with the idea of a holiday, and I secretly chuckled at the 
thought, that while handsomely treating them, and cutting a 
figure in the eyes of my neighbours, I should actually gain, 
or, what was the same thing, save, by my liberality. 

We reached Canterbury in safety, dined, and in due time, 
in the same afternoon, made our appearance at the Union 
Hotel, Dover. Here, before taking anything at the Union, 
which is a very cheap house, as they only charge two-shil¬ 
lings per bottle for their ale, and other things in proportion, 
I found the expense of our run thus far left me one shilling 
oat of five guineas. 

Feeling disposed to entertain ray companions with some¬ 
thing in the meditative style—“ How fast the money runs 
away,” said I. 

“ Nonsense," said Mrs.Higgins; “living will cost us no¬ 
thing when we get to France." 

“ That may be,” I gravely remarked; “ but it oosts us 
something here.” 

, “ Stuff,” said my sister, “ why don’t you call for tea. I’d 
like an egg with it, as I did not get half a dinner at Canter¬ 
bury.” 

We had tea, and afterwards supper. The ladies, to judge 
by their appetites, had really benefiUed by their excursion. 
It hod not the same effect on me. 

“ O curse of marriage. 

That we can call those delicate cr ea t ur es ours, 
And not their appetite*.” 

We bargained with the master of a packet for half a 
guinea’s worth of steam each, and on the following morning, 
when sitting down to breakfast, it was announced that our 
passage would commence in half au honr. 

The waiter put some cold poultry and ham on the table. 

It struck me that these would furnish formidable items in 
the bill, so I thought it right to remark—“That they were 
unnecessary, as, previous to a voyage, I believed a sparing 
meal was the beat/’ 

“Stuff!"exclaimed my sister, and suiting the action to the 
word, she introduced the leg of a fowl to her month. 

And my wife, having informed me that we did not come out 
to starve, attacked the viands with snch vivacity, that it re¬ 
quired a considerable effort on ray part to secure the liver- 
aD ^ * moderate allowance of the breast for myself. 

The bill paid, which, including the waiter, chambermaid, 
boots, and the commissioners, scarcely exceeded two sove¬ 
reigns, we were soon on board, and in a few minutes left 
the harbour, and found ourselves, as my sister, who is gene¬ 
rally sentimental after breakfast, elegantly expressed it, “On 
the briny ocean, and our frail bark fast receding from the 
shores of our native land." 

I have no doubt she wonld have uttered other things quite 
as intellectual aud sublime, if she had not been suddenly in¬ 
disposed. 

“ Oh !* she sighed; and the next moment calling me by 
my name, “ Henry Frederick,” in a tone of tenderness which 
I shall never forget: “ Henry Frederick," said she. 

“ What’s the matter ?'* said I; and I believe I prefaced this 
question with the appropriately awful exclamation of “ Good 
Heavens!” 

“ I’m very ill," said she. 

“ Are you,” said I; “ would you like to have anything V 

“ Like to have anything,” she faintly repeated, and I be¬ 
lieve she tried to finish with “ Stuff;” bat she held her bead 
over the side of the ship, and I could not distinctly hear her 
speech. 

Mrs. Higgins now complained that she was very un¬ 
well, and the scene became one of great tragical interest. 

Seated between my two companions, the waves rolliug six 
feet hi^h, I recollected a picture which I had seen of a sink¬ 
ing Indiaman, in whieh the Captain, his wife and daughter 
were about to perish in each other's embrace. I endeavoured 
to repel the dismay which stole overme, and prepared to fur- 
msh a new example of dignified tenderness ana heroic for- 
tuade. The dialogue which passed ran as follows:— 

.. mderiek," was my sister's cry. 

Well, Henrietta r said I soothingly. 


“ Higgins," cried my wife. 

“ What’s the matter, my dear ?" I inquired reprovingly. 

“ Henry Frederick, hold me." 

“ Higgins, call the steward." 

“ Henry Frederick, don’t let me go. I shall never survive.” 
Henrietta added in accents the most piercing, “ It’s all up 
with me.” 

“ Will you step below P" I inquired. 

“ Don’t bother," she replied in the same tone which had 
so much affected me before. 

“ Your cap is coming off. Shall I put it on for you ? ” 

“ No.” 

“Yonr comb is coming out, shall I put it in my pocket?" 

“ Stuff! "—and she turned indignantly from me to the sea, 
that she might escape snch nnkindness. Cap and comb in 
the next moment fell from her head, to find a watery grave. 

It was at this janctare my wife called oat that her bonnet 
had been blown away, and she wished to know “ if the ship 
could not stop to pick it up ?" 

I was about to answer, bat was unable from a very uneasy 
sensation which now came over me. 

“ Higgins," cried my wife, very angrily. 

“ Henry Frederick," sobbed my sister most reproachfally. 

But it was in vain that the former repeated the call on 
“ Henry Frederick," while the latter vociferated “ Higgins." 
Deaf to their cries, I ran away from both, in order to gain the 
leeward side of the vessel, but had the misfortune to fall over 
the shins of a gentleman, who lay on the deck by the com¬ 
panion, Basins were then at a premium, but as the one 
which he had obtained was at leisure, I made so free as to 
borrow it. 

This affair was very painful, and for a moment I wished 
myself at home. “However,” thought I, still grasping the 
basin I had becu so fortunate as to obtain, “ why should not I 
enjoy myself, as my wife says?" 

In the midst of my distress, I conld not help laughing at 
the waggish presence of mind with which I had robbed my 
neighbour of his basin, and at the distressing embarrassment 
which this would not fail to occasion him when he a little 
recovered from the stupor into which he had fallen. “ I 
like to see ‘ men and manners,* thinks I." 

The moment came in which the complete success of my 
prank was to be witnessed. My fellow-passenger turned with 
such impetnosity aud haste, that in his hurry he seized on 
my hat, which I had pat down for fear of an accident, and 
such was bis confusion, that he did not immediately discover 
that it was not bis basin. 

Several people near me were very much entertained ai 
this. 1 lnnghed, in as I was, as heartily as any of them, at 
this sample of “ men and manners." 

It did not immediately occur to me, that the hat he had 
seized was mine, and that the mirth which prevailed was 
literally at my expentc. The steward seemed to fall into a 
mistake like that of roy follow-passenger, for he took my 
hat, gave it a rinse, as if it had really been a basin, and hand¬ 
ing it to me, wet as a toast from the bottom of an ale- 
tankard, told me, in a consoling tone, that when dry it would 
not be much the worse. 

It was about three o’clock in the afternoon when we entered 
Calais harbour. The vessel being moored, I stepped on 
shore. That moment a crowd of persons surrounded me, all 
vociferating something, I could not at first understand what, 
and holding small cards in their hands. “ Menrice’s," “ the 
Crown/ “ the Brussels,” “ the Bourbon/ were some of the 
cries which combined to deafen me; and I found the 
banditti by which I was assailed consisted of tavern coda, 
who aspired to the honour of gaining for their masters my 
present company and future patronage. 

I wished to look about me before I determined to what 
boose I wonld go. The resolve was a prudent one, if it had 
been practicable to act apon it; but atm hemmed in on every 
side, I found it impossible to make my escape, till having 
named the Crown as my hotel, one of the officers of the 
Crown claimed me as his property, and carried me off in 
triumph to the custom-house. 

Here I underwent a rigid search. My upper garments and 
ray boots were carefully visited by the exploring paws of the 
Donaniers, to ascertain that I had not brought over some 
English woollens about my legs, and a few dozen of knives 
and forks immy bosem. 

When I entered the French custom-boose, I ought to have 
mentioned, Mrs. Higgins and my sister—their dresses miser¬ 
ably out of order, and their hair dangling like rats’ tails 
about ineir faces—were close at my heels, and much dis¬ 
turbed at the scrutiny to which I was subjected, expecting 
their torn would come next I thought it necessary to give 
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Henrietta a midge, as she was begining to be eloqueutly de¬ 
scriptive, and had already declared that “ she never saw such 
rude hears in her life.” 

“ What is your name, sare,” demanded the officer. 

“ Henry Frederick Higgins.*' 

44 And your age ?” 

“ Thirty-six." 

44 And is that (lookingat Mrs. II.) your fam —wife?” 

“Yes.*' 

“ Aud your darter ?" pointing to Heurietta. 

Before I could explain, my sister dropped him a curtsey 
down to the gmunu. She was just exclaiming “ wretches 
and stuff!” but the mistake which I have mentioned sileuced 
her in a moment. To be taken for my daughter was a com¬ 
pliment which is not paid every day to a young lady who 
owns to twenty-niue. 

She did not easily forget it, for after she and her sister had 
visited the apartment of the sAe-searcliers, on being dis¬ 
missed, the first speech which fell from Henrietta’s lips, was— 

'* What sharp sighted people the French seem?*' 

“ Yes they do, indeed," said I, feeling disposed to have a 
touch at the ironical, “ since they could mistake you for my 
daughter." 

My wife simpered at this, and for a momeut looked 
almost as knowing as myself. 

But my sister lowering black as a thuuder-cloud, indig¬ 
nantly remarked, “ that For her part she did not see anythiug 
to laugh at in such coarse scurrility. It was just like me, 
and she was a fool to come out with one who did not know 


how to behave himself like anybody else.’* 

“ Well, well," said I, wishiug for peace, “ let us drop it.— 
What shall we have for diuner?” 

44 1 don’t want any diuner," was the reply of Heurietta. 

* Stuff!’* I exclaimed, 44 say what it shall be.” 

44 Stuff, indeed!” retorted Miss Higgius, quite enraged at 
my having interfered with her copyright of that pithy ex- 

? ression. 44 Stuff yourself, and dine yourself if you please, 
want to lie down/' 

And with this, the chambermaid being in attendance, for I 
ought to have mentioned we had reached the Crown before 
we eutered on our last jangle. Miss Higgius flung out of the 
room with an air which she intended to be one of magnifi¬ 
cent disdain, but which I could hardly help comparing to the 
precipitate exit of a dog with a tin-kettle at his tail. 

This did not quite take away mv appetite, and Mrs. Hig¬ 
gins did not think it necessary to last because my sister did. 
Dinner was promptly served and speedily disposed of, so 
that when Henrietta descended in about hulf an hour (calcu 
la ting it would then be coming in), for the purpose of being 
appeased and persuaded to eat, she found the cloth removed, 
ana my wife aud I drinking our Chablis, and prepariug to 
begin on the grapes and walnuts. She was not best pleased 
at having missed her distance. Shame prevented her from 
dining then, which I, foreseeing how it would be, very affec¬ 
tionately pressed her to do. 

She sulxily ordered some biscuits, and was now pouncing 
on them as a tiger would on his prey, when a pefsou entered 
with a low bow, a cigar, and a lighted match in his hand. 
He accosted me with, 

u Yon are going to Boulogne, I believe, sare.” 

I replied in the affirmative. 

“Then, I have a carrosse—a carriage for you.” 

I was inclined to pause before I accepted his courteous 
offer. He allowed me to do so while he proceeded to light 
his cigar, which from its size, and the manner in which it was 
rolled up, looked likea small specimen of the mangel-wurzel 
or beet-root, with a straw, a foot long, inserted at one end. 
Having lighted it, the Fienchman proceeded, occasionally 
pausing to dismiss the smoke from his mouth, which cere¬ 
mony 1 must indicate while reporting his speeches by the 
word puff. He did not trouble himself to inquire my deter¬ 
mination, but civilly announced to me his, in the following 
manner. 

44 Sare, I shall take you to Boulogne (puff) in my carriage 
(puff), and, sare, you shall only (puff) pay me six francs 
eveiw head (puff).* 

44 But I believe I shall go by the Diligence,*' said I. 

44 Sare, I shall take you the same as the Diligence, sare 
(puff), and the coach shall be your own (puff); but I shall 
find one more (puff), to put in it to pay roe my (puff) course, 
sare, and it is open at the top of all (puff,) or it will shut up 
©lose if it do (puff) rain (puff). It is a Laud-o (puff).” 

I was of opinion that the Diligence would prove the 
cheaper mode of conveyance, and mis I mentioned to the 
Frenchman. 

“ Now you're at your economy again," said my wife. 


44 Well,” said 1, 44 aud what if I am, I do (not know that it is 
any disgrace to the head of a family to study economy.” 

“The head of a family,” exclaimed roy wife with a look of 
infinite contempt. 

“A fine family, indeed!” cried Henrietta, catching up a 
sentence which she conceived Mrs. Higgins to have left un¬ 
finished; 44 a fine family, of which you can bo the head.” 

44 1 can’t say much for the family," said I. 

44 And you ought to suy nothing of the head,” said she. 

The Frenchman seemed to enter into their feelings, Jand 
though he did not express them bo fully, he marked them 
very distinctly. Their several offeriugs all came to the same 
point, so that, when I gravely observed that a few shillings 
were as well saved as thrown away, my wife met me with the 
exclamation— 44 Pooh ! ** 

My sister followed this up with—“Stuff!" 

And the Frenchman came in with—Puff. 

And now, being perfect in their parts, they repeated their 
performance with more rapidity than I can describe it. 

44 Pooh!" cried my wife turning up her eyes. 

44 Stuff!" vociferated Henrietta,turning up her nose. 

Aud Puff, came the Frenchman again, with a shrug of the 
shoulders. 

Of course there was no standing against suoh odds. Poohy 
stuff, and puff, united, were too much for me. The sonud of 
a landau was enough for the ladies, and so I agreed to give 
twenty francs for transportation to Boulogne, leaving the- 
Frencbmanjat liberty to put a fourth in the vehicle if he could. 

We then took a walk, and both Mrs. Higgins and Henriettas 
were delighted with the tall caps, absent bonnets, and ear¬ 
rings as long as pokers, sported by the ladies of France ; but 
what most astonished them was, the extraordinary genius 
displayed by the children in Calais, who, at the early age of 
five or six can actually talk French. 

We walked to the Market-place, and thence to the Ram- 

E arts, after which we paid a visit to the church of Notre 
lame. Mrs. Higgins very much admired the long candles* 
by the altar-piece, and wished to know if I did not intend) 
taking a few of them to England with me. 

The question then was, how to spend the evening?—Un¬ 
derstanding the Theatre was open, I proposed going there ? 
—this Heurietta objected to, as it was Sunday ; but added, 
44 She had no objection to go to fPauxhall 
I assented, having been told it was only a short distauce, 
and moreover, that the price of admission was but half a 
franc. We accordingly soon found our way to the basseyUle r 
and then as directed, turned to the right Not immediately 
discovering the gardens, I began to snspect some mistake,, 
and the women roundly charged me with having taken them- 
wrong, Mrs. Higgins observing, that, 44 There must be some- 
blunder where I was concerned, or it would not be me.” 

I was frequently obliged to atk ray way, and this anuoyed! 
me more than all the rest; for though 1 managed pretty well,, 
with my question, “ Wauxhall (for it is there spelt with a- 
W) iil vom plait ?" the auswer was given with such volubility,, 
that the phrase, or rather the dozen phrases, in which it was- 
conveyed, seemed to me but one immense word. This was 
very mortifying, for, as I have for many years been in the 
habit of edifying my family and friends with lectures on the 
excellence of Wanostrocht’s Grammar, on the defects of 
Perrin's Exercises, and on the difficulty I had found in per¬ 
fectly mastering all the idiomaticol phrases, I could easily- 
anticipate the dings and flings to which I should be subjected'- 
by my present failure. 

44 1 thought you understood French," said my wife. 

44 A fine Frenchman you are,” cried my sister, 44 thanks to* 
Wanostrocht’s grammar.” 

This was rather a sore point 1 defended my scholarship as; 
well as I conld, and said, the ridiculous rapidity with which- 
the French spoke had baffled me, but this proved no defect* 
in grammatical knowledge. 

44 Stuff!” exclaimed Henrietta; and being completely out of 
patience, in order to set things right, she herself began to* 
question those we now met about the way to Wauxhall. Her 
superiority was soon established, for while their speech was 
too quick for me, Henrietta spoke so fast that they could not 
understand her. This was a great triumph for my sister, 
which she continued to remind me of to the end of our 
journey, and indeed has not yet ceased to celebrate. , 

To be continued. 


“You will, of course, immediately join the mess, Mr.--? 

said Adjutant—to Ensign—on the day of his arrival 
at the regiment. “ You are very kind Sir," summered out 
the incipient hero ; 44 but the last promise which I made to 
my father was to avoid getting in any mess whatever.’* 
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Camera H&etejie*. 

To visit and ruminate upon 
time’s changes in such a 
fine old ruin as Rothesay 
Castle, is certainly to us 
one of the greatest of , the 
many pleasures to be eu- 
joyed at this favourite sum¬ 
mer resort. While contem- 
plaiiiig this ruin, and watch¬ 
ing the ivy cliuging with 
such tenacity to its walls 
—and noticing the trees, 
whose roots have become 
so embedded m the stone, 
the branches of which shoot 
out iu the most unnatural 
way through the old win¬ 
dows, and thereby endan¬ 
ger the remaining wails 
themselves—one cannot 
help picturing the ca9tle as 
it stood in 1263, when 
Haco, the Norwegian king, 
invaded Scotland. Haco 
alleged that Bute, Arran, rothesay 

and the Cumbrays, belonged to the Hebrides, the which his | 
predecessor, Magnus Barefoot, had conquered. Alexander 
III. of Scotland, however, would not relinquish these islands; 
and Haco, gathering a fleet of one hundred vessels, many of 
them large and well provided with men and arms, came down 
upon “ Kiarary and while oft that coast sent fifty vessels 
to the Mull of Kautire with instructions to plunder, and five 
to do the like for Bute. Soon the news was received that 
they had won a fortress, which it is thought could be none 
other than Rothesay Castle. The town had capitulated and 
accepted terms from the Norwegians ; and Haco afterwards 
reduced the island. These events occurred before the battle 
of Largs, when the Western Islands were again recovered by 


the Scotch. The castle 
was taken by the English 
in the reign of John Baliol; 
and, in 1311, Robert Bruce 
caused this and several 
other castles to surrender. 

While reflecting on Ha- 
co’s times, and the storm¬ 
ing of Rothesay by his ves¬ 
sels, the mind is naturally 
led to the modem mode of 
storming Rothesay by the 
steam vessels of the Clyde ; 
and we caunot help putting 
in iuxta-position the then 
little village of Rothesay 
and its great castle , with 
the now ruined castle and 
its great town; all brought 
about by the modern mode 
of storming by steam, the 
great civiliser of these 
times, and which has done 
so much for many rivers 
and cities besides the Clyde 
and its pleasant watering- 
castle. places: and we cannot help 

thinking that the rise of modem Rothesay, out of the ruins 
of the old castle and the village, must give a melancholy 
pleasure to every mind whilst rambling among the rains of 
its ivy-mantled walls. The period when it was built, and by 
whom, still remains in doubt; but it is supposed to have 
been about 1,100. As all the ancient British castles were 
circular; and as the words Roth and Say (pronounced Ro- 
say), signify round seat, it is presumed that that must have 
been the shape of this castle. King Robert II. visited this 
place in 1376 and 1381, and thereafter created his son. 
Prince David, Duke of Rothesay, which has ever since been 
the title of the heir-apparent to the Scottish throne, and now 
forms one of the titles of the Prince of Wales. 


TO OUR READERS. 

Five weeks ago we said, “ our desire is to convert our sale of 
thousands iuto one of teus of thousands, and we know the 
way, but it is to be trod by you oud us together.” Many have 
joiued us in the journey, by increasing their purchases from 
one to four, six, and even ten aud twelve, distributing them 
where the Penny Illustrated News had never before pre¬ 
sented its pure aud (as we ore told) its pretty pages, aud also 
among those whose paucity of means may have prevented the 
purchase. To one and all of our fneuds we beg to return our 
very best thanks. 

As we also stated, in the address to which we refer,“wc have 
no desire to extend our sale without iucreasiug our rights to 
its advantage by an improvement in every respect iu the form 
aud features of the work,” to-day we publish a double num¬ 
ber as a specimen of what an extension of our sale would ena¬ 
ble us weekly to perform without pecuniary loss. If we ex¬ 
perience a readiness on the part of the public to sustain our 
effort tlie enlarged size will, without hesitation, be made per¬ 
manent. 

We consider we have a claim to the support of all well- 
wishers to uncontaminated literature. When one hears of 
the giant circulation of many cheap periodicals of the most 
pernicious and demoralizing character, it becomes a great 
social duty on the part of every man to exercise himself in 
substituting solid, genial, serious, and entertaining reading in 
the stead of the pestiferous print. We thus put in our claim 
as a journal devoted to the beautiful and the true, the dulcis 
aud utilis of literature. 

Now that reading has become much more common among 
our labouring classes, the education they will receive must 
principally flow through the columns of the cheap publications; 
and unless the social pestilence of many of these now ram¬ 
pant is at once met by the substitution of what will neither 
corrupt uor mislead, but tend to instruct and refine, the 
greatest fears may be entertained of the baneful effects of “ a 
little learning'’ among our industrial population. 

To meet the wishes of many who had not secured a copy 
of the engraving of the first alto-relievo on the Nelson monu¬ 
ment, we have had it reproduced in this number. The 
page at the back of it is left blank to admit of its being cut 
off by those who do not require to bind it in their volume. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

**• Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed H 170, 
Fleet-street. 

A Subscriber .—Judging from appearance we think the eminent 
statesman to whom you allude is five feet eleven inches in height— 
perhaps, somewhat more. He is entitled the Right Honourable 
Sir Robert Peel, Bart, Being a Privy Councillor he is Right Ho¬ 
nourable. 

W. C. D -—Exert yourself in more useful studies. You sec we never 
have such things in these pages. What, although in m idle 
moment one may try and be actually puxxled with finding out these 
words within words , there is no good fruit gathered by a hungrr 
mind. You say 10, 11, 12, is “ the copulative conjunction,” ana 
that 9, lO, 11, 12 is " the opposite to water.” No one can hesitatf 
regarding the first being and, but who would be hardy enough to say 
what the opposite to water is ? It has no opposite in nature or in 
science. In household conversation fire and water are reckoned 
opposites ; but no one says, because the surface of the globe is 
said to be land and water, that the one is in any sense opposite ft} 
the other. We may go through the whole category, and find equal 
fault as in these two specimens. While answering W. C. D ., we 
beg many others similarly employed will be advised to expend their 
labour on some more beneficial studies. The world is weary of . 
puns and puxzles. 

R. S.—Horse races were established, patronised, and endowed, for 
the express purpose of sustaining and improving the breed of 
horses in England. Now-a-days the race-course is a mere arena of 
gambling, on which scarcely any one but a blackleg wins money. 
Horses rarely, if ever, run on their merits, that it, the best horse 
seldom is allowed to win the race. Large suma having been 
wagered by the book-makers that he will lose, it is privately ar- 
ranged that his rider shall prevent his beating others of less strength 
and speed. The public, who have backed him because of his 
swiftness, are found to have reckoned without their host. Derby 
Sweeps seem of a very questionable morality. You should keep your 
money in your own pocket, rather than run the double risk of a lot¬ 
tery. The risk of losing, though fa’rly drawn, and the second risk 
of losing by being unfairly drawn. 

W. S—We use every exertion to provide such sketches as meet the 
tastes of our subscribers. An accident has delayed our double 
number till now. 

J. W- H. (Leeds)—Wc would, if we could, prescribe, but the 
literary, not the medical, is our profession. We shall, by and bye* 
act on your hint; our arrangements do not admit of it at present. 


Printed and Published by William Stbaito^ 
21 , Paternoster Row. 
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VROU THE ALTO RRURYQ OK THE KELSO* QOiAJMM HT GAUV. 


THE NELSON COLUMN—CAREW’S ALTO RELIEVO. 
The subject the artist has selected is the death of the hero 
whose effigy crowns the column. The point of time is when 
he i'8 about to be carried from the deck to the cock pit, after 
having received his mortal wound. The ceutral portion re¬ 
presents Nelson just after he had received the wound, and 
when the shadows of death were fast thickening around him. 
He is being raised from the deck by a marine aud two sailors, 
and the withered figure of the dying mail is well contrasted 
with those of his stalwart bearers. Captain Hardy, who is 
standing close to his left, has apparently been giving some 
order, and has just turned round on hearing the voice of his 
chief. Nelson is supposed to be addressing him in the man¬ 
ner described by Southey in his memoirs of the hero— M Well, 
Hardy, they have done for me at lost.*' “ [ hope not,” was 
the reply. At the back of the group is the surgeon, with an 
expression of the deepest grief on his countenance, supply¬ 
ing the place of words to tell that for Nelsou’s wound all 
human succour was in vain. In the compartment to the 
left are three sailors engaged in tightening some of the cord¬ 
age of the ship, and repairing the damage which the enemy’s 
fire has effected. One of the three has his bock turned to¬ 
wards tlie spectator, and dose to his feet kneels a sailor hold- 
mg a handspike, and leaning on a guii, apparently arrested in 
nis movements by the conversation between the dying hero 


and Captain Hardy. Each of these two portions is a work of 
surpassing merit, and on the first the eye naturally fixes itself 
as toe point dapvui of the whole; but, though inferior in 
position and in relation to the other ports of the work, we in¬ 
cline to give the preference, certainly for design, if not for 
execution, to the third and last portion on the right. In the 
front, lying on the deck, are an officer and a marine, who 
have fallen to rise no more. Behind stand two marines and 
a negro sailor. One of the former has detected the marks¬ 
man by whose shot his noble commander has been struck 
down, and is pointing him out to his companion. The latter 
has raised his musket, and has evidently covered his victim, 
whilst the black, who stands just before the two marines, has 
M slewed ” himself ronnd, and, grasping his firelock with a 
convulsive hold, looks at his intended victim with all the 
ferocity of a wild beast. The upper part is well filled by the 
sweeping of the sails, the cordage, and wreck of a yard that 
has been shot away aud fallen obliquely across the mainmast, 
just over the ceutral group. The figures are not colossal, but 
of life like size, and the minutest details of the scene have 
been well preserved. The weight of the relievo is about five 
tons. It was cast in three divisions, at the foundry of Messrs. 
Adams, Christie, Sc Co., Rotherhithe, and absorbed the metal 
of five mortars and one 82-pounder, which were supplied by 
the Government. Height, U ft; breadth, about 13 ft. 7 in. 
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ADEN'. 


OVERLAND ROUTE TO INDIA.—II.—ADEN. 

On the east side of a small island of the Red Sea stands the 
ancient town of Aden. It is connected with the mainland of 
Yemen by a roadway over seven arches. At low water these 
arches are dry. Some few years ago Adon was one of the 
most miserable towns in Arabia. But it is evident from the 
profusion of the rePcsof ancient grandeur strewed every where 
that, in very remote ages, it had been the abode of a grea t 
and wealthy people. An immense excavation out of the solid 


rock, to serve as au aqueduct from the mountain springs, 
like the pyramids of Egypt, demonstrates that a once power¬ 
ful nation had resided on its soil. 

Aden is now a resting station for the Overland Mail and is 
becoming a town of considerable extent, affording very good 
accommodation to travellers. A Parsee from Bombay, once 
a Persian fire-worshipper, has opened an hotel on the shore 
of the bay, and supplies our Indian emigrants with a fish din¬ 
ner of a peculiar recherche character. 
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The modern history of Aden is short. The natives attacked 
and captured a British merchant vessel. Our Government 
instantly demanded :■iti.^f.;ctiono The chief refused, and 
would neither restore the plmi ler nor punish the pirates. 
Ships of war were instantly sent to take possession of the 
town, which at once fell into our hauds. Since that period it 
has been under British authority. Being well suited for a 
coal depot, it is now a place of ^ iv.it importance siute fdoaiti 
navigation has been carried into the easterti splits. It is ra 
pidly increasing in population, and will, probably before the 
close of the century, be as renowned for it9 commerce as an¬ 
cient Tyre, for already there is a growing activity in all 
branches of trade. 


Cobbett and Emerson. —A pleasing feature in Cobbett’s 
character was his love for the country. We remember him, 
in one of his ‘ Registers,' expressing his wonder that one like 
himself, who relished intensely all rural sights and sounds, 
should have passed so large a’ portion of his life amid the 
smoke, and din, and strife of cities. It was not, indeed, the 
great features of nature that he admired; its more ethereal 
aspects, and that mysterious symbolic relation which it bears 
to the nature and history of man, he did not comprehend, 
and would have laughed at any one who pretended to do so. 
We can fancy him thus criticising Emerson—“ Wonders 
will never cease. Here comes a Yaukee prophet—yes, a 
Yankee prophet—talking tanscendental (query, transcen¬ 
dent?) nonsense by the yard, and tryiug to get that gullible 
goose John Bull to listen to him, at the rate of seven guineas 
for each hour’s lecture. He’d better—for us, nt any rate— 
have stopped at home and fed his pigs, or prophesied to his 
henroost. May I be roasted ou a gridiron, if there’s not 
more sense in ihis one number of the Twopenny Trash tiian 
in all that this man Emerson ever wrote or ever will write to 
his last breath. And yet, who’ll pay me seven guineas for 
each of my lectures ? This half-crazv quack. I am told, pulls 
down the old prophets, Jeremy, Daniel, and the rest, and s -ts 
himself up in their stead as prophet Ralph Waldo. I venture 
to predict to prophet Ralph, that he won’t s j e Boston Bay 
again er? his gulls would rather by twenty times have their 
guineas in their pockets than his lectures in their memories. 
But I beg Ralph’s pardon, for it is not in the power of tuy 
mortal man, rm told, to mind one word that Ralph says to 
them, or to come off with anything but a general notion that 
they have been quacked out of their sixpences. They say 
that the fellow is rather good-looking, a glib talker, and has 
a smattering of the German, bat never gives bis hearers one 
good round fact in all his lectures; has no statistics or 
arguments either; and you would never guess, while hear¬ 
ing him, whether you were iu England or America, the earth 
or the moon. But enough of prophet Rat}'. I hope I have 
settled his hash as effectually as I did that of a much 
cleverer felfow, squinting piopliet Npd, of Hatton Garden.” 

Death. —Death is apart of life. It is nothing more than 
the negation of life. If life, therefore, be no general good, 
death is no general evil. Who shall decide it? Notwoipeh 
and children, but wise men. Thaies, $he chief of the sagep, 
held life and death as things indifferent. Socrates, tlie great¬ 
est of all philosophers, speaks of death as a deliverance ; and 
so does Cicero ; and Solomon, who had tasted all the sweets 
of life, condemns the whole a9 vanity and vexation. 

Youth is the golden period of life, and every well-spent mo¬ 
ment will be like good seed planted in an auspicious 9 eason. 

Mr. Gannet reckons that each individual averages three 
hours of conversation daily, at the rate of a hundred words a 
niiuute, or twenty pages of an octavo volume in an hour. At 
this rate we talk a volume of 400 pages iu a week, and fifty- 
two volumes iu a year. There is a lady who talks & large cir¬ 
culating library every twenty-four hours. 

Comers have always beeu popular. The chimney-corner, 
for instance, is endeared to the heart from the earliest to the 
latest hour of existence. The comer cupboard! What stores 
of sweet things has it contained for us iu our youth—with 
what luxuries its shelves have groaned in manhood I A snug 
corner in a will! Who ever objected to such a thing? A 
comer in a woman’s heart! Once get there , and you may soon 
command the entire domain. A corner in the Temple of 
Fume! Arrive at that, and you become immortal. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter vr.— continued. 

“Thank U£*\eall fcave at length found you,” cried tha 
florid, “ WfeM. IbUQWi I am delighted U> se| you ; 

oom& fet g|mfcc BaililS, apd I sfcar-” thefi cor- 

fraud fcwafcis tfie young mini, kit a 
sudffih teflectrap cabled him to itpnjediately withdraw It 
“It were a pHy,” He remarked iri an abrupt fcnd dispftasad 
manner, for a brave lad such as you to be engaged iu so un¬ 
pleasant an affair! No, young man, if the enterprise in 
question were not absolutely necessary for the salvation of 
the State, I could have desired, too,” he added musingly “ 
the worst part of the business had beeu confided to another.” 

“Oh, Colonel!” murmured young Falkland in his ear 
supplicatiugly, " think of your words.” 

“ I am at a loss how to act," resumed the veteran; “ I, too, 
am devoted to the kiug and princess, but, to speak truly, I am 
not well pleased to see a youth, evidently qualified to become 
a brave and faithful soldier of the king, treading so dark a 
path, and no doubt led astray by wicked advice. This is a 
game of yours. Sir Alfred,” he continued, addressing himself 
to the elder brother, “and it is a great shame to treat a 
young brother iu such a manner.” 

Sir Alfred placed his hand on his sword, and the eonrtiere 
were constrained to interfere between him and the Colonel, 
who, in his generous indignation, had forgotten that he was 
the first instigator of the enterprise, the execution of which 
they desired to confide to Edward. They endeavoured to 
calm him, but Astley was oue of those meu whom every 
attempt to appease irritated still more. 

“ We will see each other again, Falkland, respecting this 
matter,” he resumed in a high tone; “ aud if subterfuge lias 
been had recourse to for the purpose of prevailing on this 
oung roan to take part in an affair in opposition to his will, 
will engage to defend him to the utmost of my power, should 
the plot even miscarry-” 

At this moment the principal door of the apartment was 
suddenly opened, and the princess Elizabeth announced. 

Astley ceased speaking, and every one rose. The Princess 
entered, followed onlv by Miss Elliott. 

As the Princess advanced, sparkling with diamonds, in all 
the pomp and splendour of royalty, the poor young fpro- 
vincial was seized with a feeling of respect and awe which 
bordered on terror, and he felt his courage fail him. He 
glanced eagerly nt Emma, but perceived nothing in her 
countenance calculated to re assure him. The young Coun¬ 
tess was still paler than in the morning; her features be¬ 
trayed a profound dejection, and her eyes met those of Ed¬ 
ward, but they only expressed despair. It was not, then, 
from her be li&d nopea to obtain assistance. Who, there¬ 
fore, was that mysterious friend whose influence was so 
great that his protection could penetrate the royal palace? 

Ail the courtiers bent profoundly before the Priucess. 

“ May God protect yon, gentlemen,” she observed, waving 
her hand gracefully; “I have to apologise for keepiug you 
in suspense, but matters of the most vital importance have 
detained me.” 

After these remarks, the Princess seated herself in an arm 
chair which hod been reserved for her; and, in an under toue, 
exchanged a few words with each of tne conspirators. Falk¬ 
land came last; but the Princess appeared to listen to him 
with a kind of disgust, and quickly interrupted him:— 

“ Yery good, Sir Alfred,” she replied in a higher tone, 
“ hut where is this handsome youth who has been selected 
to render ns a certain service ? I was informed he was here /” 
“ Here he is, your Highness,” said Alfred taking his young 
brother by the hand to conduct him into her preseuce. 

The Princess regarded the young man with a penetrating 
look, and, turning towards the maid of honour, who was 
standiug behind her chair and trembling violcutly:— 

“ Well, my dear,” she murmured smilingly, *• you have an 
excellent taste.” 

Then, suddenly changing her tone, she addressed herself 
directly to Edward:— 

“ Come hither, young man,” she resumed, “ I am glad tp 
see here a gentleman wno, I am told, is so much attached to 
our cause.” 

The first impression passed, Edward had contrived to sur¬ 
mount in some meteor* hia trouble and confusion; he ad¬ 
vance J, and respectfully bent on one knee before the Princess. 
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Elizabeth appeared to experience a real pleasure in ex¬ 
amining the vigorous and fine proportions of the handsome * 
youth thus prostrated before her. 

“ Rise, sir,” she at length continued; “ you have been 
represented to me as a frank and resolute cavalier.” 

“ Aud I can corroborate the assertion, your Highness,” 
interrupted Colonel Astley, in his usual frank though abrupt 
manner; “ for you may rely npon one who was an eye wit¬ 
ness of his prowess only last evening on Westminster 
Bridge.* 

a You cannot be otherwise than an excellent judge in 
matters of courage, Colonel,” observed the Princess gra¬ 
ciously; “and this young man ought to be proud of your 
testimony. We certainly require a bold, resolute, and dis¬ 
creet person who will preform bis duty faithfully, and I trust 
we shall not be deceived in the selection Sir Alfred has 
made.” 

Edward had risen from his recumbent position and re¬ 
mained standing before the Priucess. The ministers formed 
a circle around them, and their regards were alternately fixed 
on the Princess and Edwtfrd. Tne latter, whose embarrass¬ 
ment had given place to a calm dignity, replied bowing:— 

“ Is it not the duty of a subject to obey tne Princess or the 
King in any way they have the privilege to com maud, ma¬ 
dam?” 

“ True, young man,” responded the Princess gloomily; 

“ but God kuows that the majority can easily dispense with 
that duty! Appeal to these gentlemen, who are acquainted 
frith mauy or them, they will inform you how shamefully 
onr subjects daily outrage the royal authority! But,” she con¬ 
tinued hastily, “let us cOme to the point. Young man, 
Voti have wished, through scruples which I certainly ad¬ 
mire, to receive from me the command to deliver the State 
from our most dangerous enemy by every possible means; 
this order I give you, you will now be satisfied; swear to me 
to fulfil this mission eveu at the peril of your life, and you 
may retire. Sir Alfred will explain how you are to act, and 
what your reward will be.” 

Every look was directed at Edward, whose reply would 
decide the matter. Emma fixed on him her haggard eyes, 
and the knight, paler than herself, awaited his brother's re¬ 
sponse wish the most intense anxiety. A rigid silence was 
preserved. 

“ I trust. Madam,” at length replied Edward in a respect¬ 
ful, but firm tone, “ that you will deign to in form me whether 
it is really the brave Cromwell your Highness denominates 
the enemy of the State?” 

A low murmur ran through the assembly, and the Princess 
blushed. 

“ And wherefore not, sir,” she returned vehemently, “ if he 
whom you designate the brave Cromwell is an insolent brag 
Kart, an kmbitions upstart, who betrays both England and 
the king? What does such an interrogatory imply ? Have 
I been deceived in you, or do you refuse to obey me ?” 

As the Princess thus spoke, she angrily stamped on the 
floor; the courtiers trembled violently, but Edwara remained 
calm and collected. 

“ Is it indeed the Princess whom I see before me 7* he 
rejoined in au animated tone; “can it be the Princess 
Elizabeth I hear? Where are we, then? Is it usual to enter 
the royal apartments furtively, and in the dead of night 
like robbers? Where i3 the majesty of the throne, and where 
the Princess? I only behold here a woman who conceuls 
Bcrself with nocturnal conspirators for the accomplishment of 
an assassination!” 

The audacity of these words struck each with stupor. Not 
one of the courtiers thought of silencing the imprudent en¬ 
thusiast.” 

“ Insolent!” exclaimed the Princess iu a violent tone, 
rising. 

“ Oh! listen to me, noble Princess,” he cried imploringly; 

“ I am lost, I kuow, but I have made the sacrifice of my life 
to bring to you the truth, which, perchance, has been con¬ 
cealed from you. The frightful means which have been 
suggested to you by impassioned and evil counsellors cannot 
save the State! No, whatever they may say, the blood of the 
brave and generous Cromwell cannot, dare not be shed thus 
traitorously by an obscure hand, and in a manner so infamous. 
Opeu your eyes, august Princess; think of the sanctity of the 
power invested iu your family by God and the people.” j 

The Princess burst into a fit of convulsive laughter. 

“ Who has brought us this ridiculous sermonizer?” said 
she with the moat profound irony. “ What means this pre- 
sumptnous individual who comes here moralizing? Is it a 
new insult of our enemies? Heavens! gentlemen, whoever has 
proposed it may repent his imprudence.” 


Theu, suddenly passing to another sentiment natural to 
certain irascible characters, she abruptly resumed addressing 
Edward:— 

“ You imagine you are here in an assembly of conspirators 
who meditate a wicked action; well, be it so; but do you 
know where the meeting has taken place ? Do you know 
where you are at the present moment ? You are in our oratory 
at St. James’s Palace. You surely do not kuow me ; I am 
the princess Elizabeth. These gentlemen are the most 
zealous supporters of the crown. Little does it matter to us 
whether you know that the royal authority has fallen so low 
that the King’s most faithful ministers are under the ne¬ 
cessity of conspiring in the dead of night, like oppressed 
citizens, aud reduced to the alternative of supplicating an 
obscure provincial like yourself to serve the State by a sword 
thrust!” 

At the same time, being unable to moderate the violence 
of her emotion, the Princess fell backwards into the arm chair 
and covered her face with her hands to conceal the tears 
which were streaming down her pale cheeks. Her grief 
seemed to be shared by all those whom political intrigues had 
not yet deprived of every generous sentiment. Sir Alfred pro- 
fitted by 0ii9 moment of trouble, and observed to his brother 
In a low tone 

“ Wretched young man ! retract your words, or you will 
bitterly repent f” 

But Edward, completely sceupied with his generous design, 
listened not; he remained prostrate at the feet of the Princess 
and cried, joining his hands:— 

" In the name of heaven ! madam, do not crush me with 
your displeasure and contempt! I have not yielded to a vain 
and ridiculous temerity by bringing to your feet a cruel truth; 
I have fulfilled, at the risk of drawing upon myself your re¬ 
doubtable veugeance, a duty which I deemed sacred. I am 
but one of the most obscure, the most submissive of the 
King^s.subjects; I owe him my respect, my devotion, and 
my love; I will, if it be necessary, make the sacrifice of my life 
for the King and yourself in any honourable way, but Gcd 
preserve me from sacrificing to you my honour and con¬ 
science ! ” 

The Priucess had at length recovered from the effects of 
those terrible emotions which sad and gloomy reminiscences 
had provoked. She raised her head, and observed in a 
haughty tone 

“ And what, pray, do you think of the insolent language of 
this yonng preacher, gentlemen? Had he only wounded my 
feelings by reminding me of the deplorable state to which our 

E ower and authority have fallen, I could Jhave forgotten that 
e had expressed himself in a manner not permitted a single 
subject in my presence ; but he has our secret, and must be 
disposed of in some way! ” 

Edward rose and awaited his doom with diguity. The 
ministers regarded each other in silence, but none seemed 
sufficiently bold to offer any suggestion, or, iu fact, to pro¬ 
nounce a word, when Miss Elliott, who, during that scene, 
bad experienced every kind of moral suffering, advanced to 
the middle of the circle which had been formed around the 
Princess, and cried despairingly:— 

“ I was right, your Highness, when I informed you that 
Mr. Falkland would not, could not accept such a mission ! 
But I implore you, madam, to have pity on, and pardon 
him! He is faithful,loyal, and generous; I swear to you he 
will not betray your secret! ” 

“Are you about to recommence your swoons and winn¬ 
ings, miss?” interrupted the Princess, sharply; “I am 
absolutely tired of all this weeping and sobbing, and it was 
only by dint of your importuuing mo that 1 consented to bring 
you hither. You will perceive,” she added, ill humouredly, 
“ that if we are to please this silly young man, we must con¬ 
sent to dispense with the measures which our repose and that 
of the State require, and that is utterly impossible! ” 

That inexorable response did not calm the generous ardour 
of the sweet girl. 

“May God preserve the State and render your life both 
long aud happy, madam !” she continued courageously; “ but 
1 conjure your Highness to permit me to represent to you 
that it is not necessary to cast this unhappy young man into 
a state prison for the purpose of insuring bis discretion. He 
is a gentleman, and every reliatice may be placed on his 
parole . I, who know how noble, reserved, and generous he 
ip, can guarantee that he will not disclose your secret.” 

Then perceiving that the noblemeu by whom she was 
surrounded appeared astonished at the warmth of manner 
in which she defended Edward:— 

To be continued . 
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TOMBS j 

NUBIA. 

The now desert land of Nubia must, in some nuchronicled 
age, have ranked high among the kingdoms of the world. 
Everywhere vast ruinsof a long past splendour are discovered 
to the astonishment and admiration of the traveller. The 
inhabitants are still, generally, very handsome,muscular, and 
of good feature. They are a warlike people, Esau-like, their 
hand is ready to be turned against every inau. A boy’s first 
purchase is a short crooked kuife, not as in Europe, for pur¬ 
poses of amusement and recreation, but to be used against any 
one who gives him the slightest provocation. 

Nubia is bounded by the Nile, Abyssinia, and the Red Sea. 
It is, with few exceptions, one vast waste of rock and sand. 
That portion which rests on the banks of the Nile is divided 
into a great number of petty kingdoms, each under the sway 


r 2CDBIA. 

of its own Melek. Here grain, tobacco, and a great variety 
of vegetables are plentifully produced. The palm tree is also 
the source of considerable wealth to its cultivators. 

An immeasurable tract of country between the Red Sea 
and the Nile is totally uninhabited. There is not a single 
permanent residence within the wide domain of this dreary 
waste. There are valleys with a few trickling streams which 
afford a feeble support to some little herbage, but they are 
only balling stations for the caravans of the wanderers. At 
the southern extremity of this sandy desert is the district of 
Berbers, containing four pretty large villages. The inhabi¬ 
tants are engaged in carrying on the trade between the coast 
and the interior of Africa. Our illustration exhibits the rude 
necropolis of Berber. 


SUPERSTITION IN A REPUBLIC. 

The existence of gross superstition in America is almost 
beyond the power of political philosophy to explaiu. The 
free Republican who but a few short years ago disenthralled 
himself from the accustomed authority of au hereditary 
sceptre, is the prostrate worshipper of every theological de¬ 
lusion. Quakers, Shakers, Ranters, Mormonites, Millerites, 
and hundreds of similar perverters of the perspicuous text of 
the Scriptures find in the great Republic of tbe Western 
hemisphere thousands of deluded followers. 

A new invention, under the title of “ Rapping/’ has had its 
votaries aud its profits likewise. We subjoin the following 
report from the pages of the Buffalo Couriei *, the editor ot 
which vouches for its truth. The narrative will explain the 
matter. 

“ A young tnan called, a day or two since, upon the ladies 
in whose keeping are the Rochester spirits. His bearing was 
sad, and his voice was tremulous with emotion. Sorrow was 
in his countenance, and a weed was on his hat He sighed 
as he took a seat, and the by-standers pitied him as they saw 
him draw forth a spotless handkerchief and wipe away a 
tear that gathered in his eye. After a few moments of silence 
he took one of the ladies aside, aud requested, if consistent, 
to be put in communication with the spiritual essence 
of his mother, and here he wiped his eyes rapidly and 
sobbed. 

“ A period of quiet elapsed aud a knock was heard, signify¬ 
ing that the desired correspondence could be had, and with 
a hesitating voice the young man commenced questioning 
the invisible one. 

“ How long had I gone before you died ? ” 

A length of time was stated. 

“ Where are you now, mother? Arc you happy ?” 

The knocking indicated that the spirit was at rest 

“ Are those of your friends who have gone before with 
you?*' 

“ They are,” said the knocking. 

“ Then you can recognise them perfectly ?” 

The noise certified the affirmative. 

“ Can you see me at all times when you wish ?” 


The raps proclaimed the perpetual clearness of the shaker’s 
vision in that respect. 

The gentleman seemed relieved, and the spectators stood 
overwhelmed with wonder. , 

Taking his hat, the mourner arose, thanked the ladies, and 
as he stood in the door quietly remarked— 

“I have been very much entertained, as no doubt my 
mother herself will be, for I left her at home not half an hour 
since, basting a turkey for dinner! ” 


^Thb Easy Promiser.— There are men who can never say 
no, who yet are as far from doing, as if they had used with 
emphasis that significant particle. They will promise yon 
anything, be it bv word or writing; perhaps faithfully meant 
at the time, but always with au apparent intention of per¬ 
formance; and yet without the slightest forethought as to 
their ability and but little remorse at the consequences of the 
necessary, or voluntary, violation of their plighted faith. 
Prophantus belongs to this anomalous class. “ Have you way 
money to-day ?” said a friend to him. “lam unexpectedly 
caught by a draft, and shall be miserable if I cannot 
“ On! certainly, my dear sir, Til send you my check by 
twelve o’clock; ” but three arrived and Prophantus hadnever 
thought of it more. This promiser, on leaving his friend, 
met with Marcia. “ My daughters,” said she, “ are going to 
the fancy ball to night, aud rely on your escort and carriage. 

“ Most proud to wait on them. I snail be with you, in my 
carriage, punctually at nine, you may rely on me; bnt 
Prophantus was in Washington by that hoar, the lMies, and 
the ball, and the carriage, never having occurred to him, 
after the necessity, real or imaginaryof leaving town pre¬ 
sented itself. But these are minor evils compared with the 
thousand that might be named as consequent on the for¬ 
gotten, or violated promises of Prophantus, and his nume¬ 
rous class. 

Falsehood. —It is more from carelessness about troth, 
than from intentional lying, that there is so much falsehood 
in the world.— Dr. Johnson . 
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' the FOUNDER OF A STATE. 

It is interesting aud instructive, while gazing on the labyrinth 
of human affairs, to mark, in countless instances, what 
44 ercat events from trivial causes spring ; ” as if it were the 
pleasure of a superior power that wonderful changes should, 
from time to time, take their rise from small and unregarded 

^Amou(f S *thc Ainericau emigrauts of 1630 was Roger 
Williams, who officiated for some time as a pastor in Plymouth. 
His unflinching assertion of the rights of conscience, and the 
new views which he developed of the rights of the nature of 
religious liberty, had early attracted the attention of the 
learned men of the colony, and excited the hostility of a great 
portion of the people. . , . 

Ultimately, at Salem, where he hail repaired, the sentence 
of banishment was pronounced against him. For more 


than three months he became a houseless wanderer in the 
i woods. It was well for him that his philanthropic spirit had 
| previously led him to cultivate the friendship of the Indiaus. 
i He received a cordial welcome from Massasoit aud Cano- 
I nicus, and was ever afterwards *.heir advocute aud friend. 

His first attempt at a settlement was at Seehoute, where he 
procured land from Onumaquin, the chief Pachem of 
Pokanoket. Apprized by his friends that this place was 
i within the jurisdiction of Plymouth colony, he descended 
I the river till he came to a place called by the Indians Moos- 
| hansick, where he aud a few friends were hospitably received, 
j Not far from the landing, Roger Williams built his nouse and 
! began his plantation. In 1638 a deed of Canonicus and 
| Miantonomoh confirmed his possession of the land. Thus 
j the persecuted exile, the solitary wanderer, at length became 
1 the founder of a state. , .;j 



COCKNEY TRIP TO CALAIS AND BOULOGNE. 

( Concluded .) 

We, however, contrived to make out, rather from the 
pantomime than the speech of those from whom we sought 
information, that taking the first lane leading from the town, 
we had to turn to the left, aud then to the right. After what 
we thought a long walk, we succeeded in reaching an en¬ 
closure, over which the word “ WanxhalF’ appeared in 
letters sufficiently large to be read, though it was now dusk. 
We, however, in vaiu looked for the variegated lamps, aud 
other specimens of French festive spleudour which we had 
anticipated would be there found. “ All,” to use the elegantly 
figurative language of Henrietta, “ was gloomy as night, and 
silent as the grave.” 

I approached the house belonging to the concern, aud 
looking through the window, perceived several persons en¬ 
gaged in conversation, but saw no nioucy-taker. I turned to 
the right, and gained the entrance of a garden laid out in 
winding allies, and was disposed to go forward, when both 
iny companions declared against the temerity of such a pro¬ 
ceeding. They went back, and were in a moment past the 
gate; I followed, and just then the door of the house opened. 
This alarming circumstance completed our rout. The wo¬ 
men, dreaming of robbery, assassination, and I know not 
what else, .set off with a run. J scampered after to afford 
them protection. We were all beginning to slacken our 
ace, when somebody else was heard running in the same 
irection. This suggested a new trial of speed to Mrs. 
Higgins and my sister, and, without resting, we continued 
our most disorderly retreat. 

We subsequently found that “ Wauxhall’* had closed for 


the season, aud my wife good-naturedly remarked, that she 
supposed it was the knowledge of that fact which had made 
me so willing to take them there that evemn g. 

Consoled by the substantial merits of a hearty supper, and 
refreshed by sleep, the next morning saw Henrietta and 
Mrs. Higgins in much better spirits, and in rather better 
temper. m 

On paying the reckoning, I found that civMization had 
crossed the Channel, and that Mr. Lawson of the Crown was 
as clever at making out a bill as his brethren of the 
bab at Dover. His charges, though I bring no very serious 
ones against him, did not exactly realize my idea of “ living 
for nothing in France.*' 

At eleven o'clock the land-o made its appearance. My wife, 
who, in defence of her choice of that mode of travelling, had 
been saying “ when she did travel, she liked to go in a little 
style," stared as the vehicle approached. It was drawn by 
three horses, which were attached to it by ropes, on one of 
which a wry-necked postilion was seated. Tlie body was a 
dirty, heavy-looking thing, with two or three holes in the 
leather. These properly mended, it would have been almost 
sufficiently respectable for a workhouse sedan. 

Such was my remark to Mrs. Higgins, who, with her sister, 
having been clamonrous in its favour, did not scruple now to 
vote it a very genteel conveyance. The proprietor, who at¬ 
tended as before, with his cigar, assured me ” it would be at 
Boulogne in three hours— Puff 7”—“ Puff l indeed!" thinks 
I; “ but if this proves true, to quote a well known classic ”— 
I glanced at The Adelphi —“ your vehicle, though a rum-one 
to look at, is a good one to go.” 

Instead of one stranger, the smoker had exerted himself 
to procure us two fellow-passengers. There was, however, 
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plenty of room for all; and having seated myself between 
Mrs. H. and Henrietta, off we went. The wind was high, and, 
occasionally pouring through the chinks of our carriage, 
converted the silk cloaks of my companions into perfect 
balloons. Every live minutes one or other of them had this 
visitation. The starting forward when it came—the sudden 
increase in size—and the irregular flutter then accompanying 
it—gave me the idea of a hen rushing to battle in defeuce of 
her only chicken, which, to make the figure complete, I con¬ 
sidered myself to personate. 

We reached Marquise at about four o’clock. There we 
were refreshed with a scanty dinner, and a view of the ex¬ 
ploits of Buonaparte, which graced the walls. While at our 
repast the cry of a child was heard. It appeared to conce 
from a press which stood in the apartment, and which Mrs. 
Higgins forthwith proceeded to onen, and found a “pretty 
little dear,’’ as she called the squaller, who had jnst waked. 
She took it into her arms to quiet the miniature Frenchman, 
when the child, instead of being soothed by her civil atten¬ 
tions, screamed ten times louder than before. This brought 
the landlady to its relief, and to mine. She wore a tall 
pointed cap, which was equal to more than half her own 
stature. When she took the child, it was still in a moment. 
It was the English low bonnet of Mrs. Higgins that Riled 
the urchiu with alarm, only to be dispelled oy the appalling 
head dress, as it would have proved to an infaht of tne same 
age on our side of the Channel, worn by its mother. That 
such was the case was obvious to us all. Mrs. Higgins could 
not help snarling at the ‘‘ ugly little brat/* as the rt pretty 
little dear” was now dubbed, and thought it proved, beyond 
the shadow of a doubt, that the children iu (hat part of France 
are far behind us in matters of taste. 

We had not to complain of being hurried. The fact is, 
the poor horses which were to have carried ns to Boulogne 
in three hours were so jaded by coming half the distance, 
that after our arrival at Marquise, it was more tuan two hours 
before the driver thought them sufficiently rested to pyqceeq. 
We had rather significantly intimated our impatiepro, lyheft 
the word to advance was given, and our journey it litigtR 
resumed under the direction of our wry-neefced cop^ticfelfr. 
on whom, by the bye, I remarked more than once, with gooif 
applause, that though his brain tvas turned, his head was 
always right. 

We reached Boulogne about seveu o’clock ia the eveping, 
and were driven to Rue de Pot detain , which, without the 
slightest assistance, I translated “Pewter-^ot-sfreet.” Our 
carriage stopped at the Royal Oak , and vfQ soon found our¬ 
selves iu a veiy elegant and commodious apartment. 

Having written to our friends iu Eugland, to acquaint 
them with our happy arrival, as also to give them our remarks 
on the climate of France, and on the manners, customs, and 
religion of its inhabitants, the next thing was to seek my 
friend Weston, who had kindly ottered to show us the lions. 
I soon found the way to Rue Belterre , and luckily both he 
and his lady were at home. I met with a meat friendly re¬ 
ception ; but the moment the parlour door was opened, the 
dog, though an old acquaintance in England, flew furi¬ 
ously at me, and this was the signal for Mrs. Weston to 
attack her husband. He, poor man, felt himself called upon, 
in the same moment, to answer the lady, to welcome me, and 
to admonish Piucher. The Babel-like confusion, which this 
produced, can hardly be described. I will set down the 
phrases uttered, in the order, as nearly as possible, in whioh 
they struck on my tympauum (the dog continuing to bark), 
leaving the reader to guess from whom they proceeded. 

“ There’s your dog again, Mr. Weston; why don’t yon 
check him ?” *• It’s Higgius, I declare—my dear, how can I 
help it.”—“ Higgins, how do you do Get out, you ras¬ 
cal.”—“How do you do, Madam “ Mr. Higgins speaks to 
you, my dear.”—“Stop his noise"—“ Tin very glad to see 
you.”—“ Get down stairs, you scoundrel.”—“ I was afraid you 
would not come this year.”—“ Betty, drive him down stairs.” 

I picked out the courteous phrases for myself, leaving the 
others for the dog; and Piucher having been disposed of, 
every thing went on very smoothly, and I had only to regret 
haviug already fixed myself in “ Pewter-Pot-street,” and 
being consequently unable to avail myself of a pressing invi¬ 
tation to take up my abode altogether in the Rue Belterre . 

Then began the grand business of the journey. Mrs. 
We^tou undertook to show my companions the best shops, 
aud they were nothing slow to prove their goodness. Silk 
and satins, Leghorn bonnets, which would make covers for 
my large loo-table; rings, etc., etc., etc., came rapidly In, 
while the money, even though we were in France, went 
rapidly out. Determined to buy something that waa really 
useful, I bargained for two silk waistcoats for myself, au 


umbrella, and two scent bottles, which, thongh 1 purchased 
them, ray wife admitted to be truly elegant. 

My social disposition prevented me from refusing the 
invitations which were every day brought me from my friend 
Weston. However deficient I may be in politeness, as my 
wife often tells me I am, Weston is an ungrateful fellow if 
he says I was at all remiss iu eatiug his dinners. I am sure, 
for my own part, that I am much too considerate to require 
any friend to be more punctual in that respect than I was. 

We visited the theatre, which we found a tolerably spa¬ 
cious but dirty barn. The actors seemed clever, and we 
laughed with the rest of audience, though we could not tell 
exactly what about. We were particularly struck with the 
industry of the box-keeper or box-keeperess (for it was a 
female), who was mendiug stockiugs iu the corridor. She, 
and an apple-woman, belonging to the theatre, afterwards 
favoured us with their company in the boxes, which made 
things very agreeable, and proved them not less polished 
than the functionaries of the same description who help to 
people the larger edifices of Covent Gardeu and Drury Laue. 

We visited the rooms, as they called a very jemmy water¬ 
ing-place sort of concern by the sea-side, and also the 
column. I picked up a piece of the stone of which the latter 
is composed, which I intended exhibiting to all my friends as 
a great curiosity. 

The wonderful bargains which we met with every day soon 
enabled me to travel without the slightest inconvenience from 
the overloaded weight of my pockets. My bill at the Royal 
Oak, though admired by the ladies as wonderfully cheap, was 
somewhat higher than the charge at a genteel tarem iu 
England. Seven francs each for a moderate dinner, when 
ire had the decency to stay away from Weston’s, aud nine 
francs per day for our rooms, met my wife’s ideas of 
" livitig for nothing in France” exactly, but greatly exceeded 
my expectations ; and finding that I had to put my hand in 
my poeket every hour in the day, I could not refrain, in one 
ofniy humourous moments, from observing, that I had “ put 
my* foot iu it.” 

put Mrs. Higgins promptly remarked upon this, before 
Henrietta, who was also on the alert, had time to ntter a word, 
that J was very careful there with my family, but I was not so 
(n Londou, wheu going to tavern dinners, and wasting my 
money with a parcel of roentiike myself. 

“ Hang it/ said I, “ I think I have been pretty liberal. 
Have I not bought you lots of silk?” 

“Silk!” cried my wife. 

“ Stuff!” exclaimed Henrietta, and then at the same mo¬ 
ment uniting their voices— 

“Anil what of that ? ” 

“ Why theu,” said I, “ I have laid out enough.” 

It was, however, necessary to make a staud against buying 
more bargains, for my wife wanted every thing ahe saw. 

I was not sorry when the day came for returning to Dover. 
—We got on board the Packet between seven and eight in 
the morning, and had the pleasure of finding that there was 
no lack of company, as there were a hundred and twenty 
persons besides ourselves, three carriages aud two horses. 

We had a rough, but short passnge. As we entered Dover 
harbour, I went down to ask the luidies how they did. They 
began with most dismal looks, to tell what they had suiDred, 
and hew unkind I had been. I excused myself by assuring 
them that I had been all but dead. I expressed great con¬ 
cern at their distress, and was really hurl at learning that the 
sea, atone period of the voyage, had almost washed my wife’s 
pelisse, which was new a short time before we resolved on 
this excursion, off her back, and made its way to the silk for 
her dress, which she wore round her waist, to escape the 
notice of the gentry at the custom house. 

Arrived at home, I was shortly seated before a comfortable 
fire, enjoying a paper and a glass of grog, with all the com¬ 
forts characteristic of an English fireside. 

There is one advantage which I obtained by my visit to 
France. It enabled me to use a high tone at my club, and 
eaused many of the members to treat me with a marked de¬ 
gree of respect 


The Power or Music. —A young gentleman having at¬ 
tempted many ways iu vaiu to acquire the aftectious of a lady 
of great fortune, at last was resolved to try what could be 
done by the help of music, and therefore entertained her 
with a'serenade under her window at midnight; but she 
ordered her servants to drive him away by throwing stones at 
him. “Oh,my friend,” said one of His companions, “your 
music is as powerful as that of Orpheus, for it draws the very 
stones about it.” 
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IMPORTANCE OF GRAMMAR. 

Ix the introduction to au old Oxford Latin Grammar, it is 
elegantly said that “ Grammar is the sacrist that bears the 
key of knowledge, by whom alone admittance can be had to 
the temple of the muses and treasures of the arts.*’ Bishop 
Lowtli, the father of English Grammar, styles it “ the basis 
on which all literature ought to rest." Is it because difficul¬ 
ties present themselves that these assurances have no weight, 
that grammar is so little sought after and so seldom acquired ? 
Let it be remembered, that he who shrinks front difficul¬ 
ties in a necessary pursuit, is wanting in vigour aud manli¬ 
ness. In our day the difficulties atlendiug the study of gram¬ 
mar are so few os not to be worth enumeration. Sidney, ifi 
his Defence of Poesy, indeed, tells us that “ it was a piece of 
the tower of Babylon's curse, that a man should be put to 
school to learn his mother tongue.” But this was oulv true 
when our language was in its infancy, and our learned men 
wrote in Latin, and constructed English grammars tor Latin 
scholars. No one of any pretensions to sense aud industry 
can complain of inability to acquire grammar. When Theon 
asked of Epicurus—“ Who can hope to rival Zeno ?’* “ You !” 
answered the sage. “Why should you hot? you hats 
innocence—you have sensibility—you have enthusiasm—you 
have ambition. With what better promise could Zeno begin 
his career? Courage, my son. Without confidence Homer 
hod never written his Iliad—no, nor would Zeno now be 
worshipped in his portico.” 

No subject possesses greater facilities for study than gram¬ 
mar. If Lavater, Blumenbach, and Gall beheld their sciences 
in every face and frame and head, the grammarian is not less 
surrounded by the materials of bis art, for in privacy sentences 
issue from himself, and in public they fall on his ear. 

No department of knowledge is like grammar. A person 
may conceal his ignorance of auy other art—but every time 
he speaks, he publishes his ignorance of this. Other arts 
may be practised occasionally, but the art of speaking must 
be practised continually. Is it not strange that what all must 
do hourly, few care to do correctly? There can be no greater 
imputation on the intelligence of any man, thau that he should 
talk from the cradle to the tomb, and never talk well. 

To acquire grammar, resolution is all that is wanted. Not 
that vacillating thing made in one hour and forgotten the 
next, but a resolution possessing a little persistency, a deter¬ 
mination that cannot make excuses, and that will not see 
difficulties. There is no art or science can baffle this. The 
Rev. Mr. Gillepsie, of America, in his “ Lectures to Young 
Men, on the Formation of Character,” says very forcibly, 
“I can't do it*' never did anything—‘77/ try* has worked 
wonders—and ‘I trill do iC has performed prodigies.” 

The acquisition of grammar is indispensable, aud ought 
to be the first of all undertakings. It is a glorious advantage, 
and introduces its possessor to the noblest of all republics— 
the republic of literature. 

He who has not energy for the acquirement of grammar 
ought to suspect himself. It is a question of choice between 
resent application and lasting incapacity—between the in- 
ustry of a few weeks and the blunders of a whole life. 

LONDON BREWERIES. 

Among the host of curiosities to be seen in London, Dothingl 
can be more interesting than paying a visit to the great! 
breweries. The greater quantity of Scotch barley is distilled] 
into whiskey, lor which 1,300,000 quarters are yearly re¬ 
quired. Nearly 4,000,000 qrs. are malted into porter ana ales. 
The London brewers get supplied with English barley prin¬ 
cipally from Norfolk, and likewise from the Continent. There 
are in all 2,100 brewers in the United Kingdom, the principal 
of whom, as every one knows, carry on their business in Lon¬ 
don. The following is a statement of the malt used by 
several of the most eminent brewers last year, which is about 
an average for some years past 

Qrs Qrs 

Barclay, Perkins, and Co. 11.1,542 Calvert and Co... ..29,030 

Hanbory and Co.105,022 Mann and Co. 24,030 

Men x and Co. 59,617 Charriugton and Co.22,023 

Reid and Co. 50,040 Thorne and Co. 21,010 

Whitbread and Co. 51,900 Taylor and Co. 15,870 

Combe and Co. 43,282 

“ In order to satisfy my curiosity to the fullest," says a writer 
in the Agricultural Journal, u I resolved on seeing the largest 
of these establishments, which I was enabled to do more sa¬ 
tisfactorily from the circumstance of meeting with an old ac¬ 
quaintance, whose ability and integrity have placed him in a 
very responsible situation in this emmenthOUse. I shall not, 
however, pretend to give any minute description either of the 
mass of buildings or of interior operations, as such would, 


were I capable of giving it, be both tedious and uninterest¬ 
ing. At the time of my visit there were 600 quarters of malt 
brewed daily. Among the many vats to be seen, one was 
poiuted out to me containing 3,500 barrels of porter, which, 
at tho selliug price, would yield 9,000/. There are 180 horses 
employed in the cartage department, which are a show of 
themselves. They are brought principally from Flanders, 
and cost from 50/. to 80/. each. There are annually con¬ 
sumed by these horses 5,000 qrs. of oats, beans, or other 
grain, which is bruised; 450 tons of clover, and 170 tons of 
straw for litter. The manure, spent hops, aud other refuse, 
are let yearly. The sum paid the current year is 75/.; and 
the lessee employs the railway company to "take it from the 
pTethises to bis farm. On an average, there are weekly 18 
tons of stable manure, and 37 tons of refuse, chiefly spent 
hops, which is about Is. 7d. per ton for the manure, and all 
the rest far nothing. There are four partners in this house, 
who conduct every department of it in the rao3t liberal man¬ 
ner ; au example ot which may be given in the fact, as stated 
to ink, that they pay their heaa brewer a salary of 1,000/.” 


MAY. 

Ah ! my heart la weary wailing, 

Waiting for the May— 

Waiting for the pleasant rambles. 

Where the fragrant hawthorn brambles, 

With the woodbine alternating, 

Soent the dewy way. 

Ah I my heart it weary waiting, 
Waiting for the May. 

Ah! my heart la sick with longing, 
Longing for the May- 
Longing to escape from study, 

To the young face fair and ruddy. 

And the thousand charraa belonging, 

To the summer’s day. 

Ah ! my heart is sick with longing, 
Longing for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May- 
Sighing for their sure returning, 

When the summer beams are burning, 

Hopes and flowers that dead or dying 
All the winter lay. 

Ah! my heart is sore with sighing, 
Sighing for the May. 

Ah ! my heart is pained with throbbing, 
Throbbing for tne May— 

Throbbing for the sea-side billows 
Oi the water-wooing willows j 

Where In laughing and In Sobbing 
Glide the streams away. 

Ah l my heart, my heart Is throbbing, 
Throbbing for the May. 

Waiting aad, dejected, weary. 

Waiting for the May. 

Spring goes by with wasted warnings, 
Moonlit evenings, sun-bright mournings: 

Summer comes, yet dark and dreary 
Life still ebbs away: 

Man Is ever weary, weary, 

Waiting for the May. 


USSFUZi RECIPES. 

(From the Beceipt Book for the Million .) 

To Revive a Dull Fire. —Powdered nitre strewed on the 
fire, is the best bellows that can be used. 

Cement for Wood or Paper.— Dissolve some isinglass 
in a small quantity of gin or proof spirit, by a gentle heat, 
and preserve it in a bottle for use. 

Rats and Mice. —The asphodel is useful in driviug away 
rats and mice, which have such an antipathy to this plant 
that if their holes be stopped lip with it they will rather die 
than pass. 

To Soften Ivory. —Slice half a pound of mandrake and 
put it into a quart of the best vinegar, into Which immerse 
your ivory; let it stand in a warm place for forty-eight hours 
and you will then be enabled to bend the ivory into auy re¬ 
quired form. . . 

Paste fob Razor Strops. —Take oxide of tin levigated 
one ounce, saturated solution of oxalic acid sufficient to form 
a paste. This composition is to b * nibbed over the strop, 
aud when dry, a little water may be added; the oxalic acid 
having a great affinity for iron, a little friction with this 
powder gives a fide edge to a razor. 
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CAMERA SKETCHES. 

Helensburgh is situated 
iu a beautiful bay on the 
north banks of the Clyde, 
and is usually reached by 
the steamer from Greenock, 
being immediately opposite 
the latter town. On a clear 
day, the view in approach¬ 
ing this fashionable water¬ 
ing place is very fine. The 
beautiful scenery of the 
JIolv Loch is seen to the 
north-west: while imme¬ 
diately before you are the 
wooded shores of Ross- 
neatli Point,which stretches 
out,dividing the GairLocli 
from Loch Long. The 
peninsula is two miles 
broad and seven long; 
and in the course of half 

an hour from starting the J|tLtx 

little pier is reached. 

Helensburgh was so called by the lord of the manor, who 
named it after his lady Helen. It is composed of a long strip 
of small houses and shops, neat villas and cottages fringing 
the Clyde for more than three miles, iu the centre of which 
rises a newly budt church with a neat square tower, just at 
the water’s edge. There are small streets intersecting this 


main artery, and leading to 
an eminence behind the 
village, on which numerous 
villas and cottages are built, 
or are in progress. Helens¬ 
burgh has risen rapidly 
into importance, probably 
from its contiguity toGreen- 
ock, aud the mildness of its 
climate; and is now con 
sidered one of the most se¬ 
lect watering-plaoes of the 
Clyde. 

The view of the Clyde all 
along the Helensburgh Pa¬ 
rade is very fine; it is here 
about five miles across - 
aud immediately opposite 
is the coast of Renfrew; 
with the town of Greenock; 
while, a little to the west, is 
seen the cluster of houses 
in the bay, constituting the 
village of Goorock, with 
,U11 ‘ ,l * the Rossneath Point jut¬ 

ting out immediately iu frout of it, and the beautiful back¬ 
ground formed by the Argyleshire hills. 

A number of beautiful excursions may be made from this 
place, either to Dumbarton and the usual route to Loch Lo* 
moud, or strolling from the village along the western banks to 
Lu9s, and so to the Rowardennan ferry.— Sylvan's Handbook. 


THE DYING GIRL. 

Lift* passes from me, Mother, oh ! so rapidly away. 

Ethereal voices speak to m-\ they will not let me stay. 

Oh! there are dark forebodings all entwined around my heart, 

And they tell me, dearest mother, that thou and I shall part. 

Oh ! let me see the sunshine, and the gav and glorious earth. 

With all its bright and beautiful just budding into birth. 

They told me when the spring time came with songs of bird* and 
flowers 

That I should rally and revive amid its genial hours. 

They told me-but It was not true—I feel Its falsehood now, 

The signet of the shadowy land is set upon my brow. 

It is a long, long journey I am going all alone: 

The pathway to the spirit-world is distant and unknown. 

Nay, mother, dearest mother, nay, I would not have thee weep, 

Oh : is it not a gentle thing lo lay one down and sleep, 

Away from ail the weariness, the sorrow, and the pain, 

Which makes the fairest things oflife so empty and so vain? 

I would not havo thee mourn for me, and grieve when I am gone, 
For when thy star of life shall set, and time of death draw on, 
Thou’lt join me where, in glorious realms, those regions of the blest, 
‘ ‘ The wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at rest.” 

The shades are gathering o'er me fast, mother—I cannot see! 
Life’s bark is tossed upon the waves of lone eternity. 

The waters rise around me, they engulph my gurgling breath, 

This is the hour of agony, this is the night of death ! 

Emily Varndbll. 
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PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY 

On the 8th of June, 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING 

OF 

THE SCHOOLBOY, 

As described by Shakspeare in his “ Seven Ages.” 

“ The whining schoolboy, with his satchel 
And shining morning face, 

Creeping like snail, 

Unwillingly to school." 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

•% Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

H. C. F .—You duly appreciate the difficulties of an editor. We do 
our nest, we wish to do still better ; which sounds like an impossi¬ 
bility, if you forget that an increase of sale will increase our power 
in the enlarging of the paper and the purchase of literary and ar¬ 
tistic embellishments. This would be doing better. 

Admirutor .—The “Alpine Sorceress" was brought to a close six 
or seven numbers back. Pray see that you have consecutive num¬ 
bers. If this journal is enlarged, it will retain the same size in 
length and breadth, in order to make a volume with preceding 
numbers. The number of pages would be increased. 


T. R. J • (Yeovil'— If you will read the answers to correspondents'll 
serted for the last four weeks you will learn our view* respecting 
the close of the first volume. Full instructions will, in good 
time, be given regarding the binding, contents, &c. 

E. c. P — How friendly and yet how untameably fierce! Wait like 
Job (with patience), and the last estate of this journal will be 
better than the first. We know when our literary contributions 
and our pictorial illustrations are good, and when they are other¬ 
wise. We are not In the same sphere with those pestiferous prints 
which can well afford, from their vast and polluting sale, to ex¬ 
pend large sums on pictorial illustrations and on a degraded 
literature. We address our pages to the pure, and claim from 
them that amount of patronage which will enable ui to send them 
a periodical second to none in artistic beauty and literary ability, 
while it will be untainted with the ill-disguiaed pollutions of 
many 

T. B. —The back numbers are still to be had at the charge of one 
penny. • 

j, p m —in our reply to E. C. P. you will find some remarks on your 
suggestion. 

XU — You will find we have commenced publishing select recipes. 
We will, from week to week, continue the seriei. 

j'C.D.— Mr. Dipplc, of Holywell-street, Strand, London, is the 
publisher of a Handbook on Swimming. Your local bookseller 
cin get it for ycu. 

J. S II. [Chester ).—Shakspeare died on his|.fiflty-third birthday in 
the vear 1616. , 

//. observe that the name of the royal infant is to be 

Arthur Patrick Albert. The first and last are referable to the 
Hero of a hundred fights and the projector of the great exhibi¬ 
tion of 1851 ; but what Patrick means we know not; some of the 
papers say that it is in honour of Ireland. Tbls seem* somewhat 
facetious : perhaps a title of Duke of Cork or Earl Cove would 
have better answered the purpose. Her Majesty's next happy 
event may turn up the euphonious name of Scotland's tutelar 
saint; but one would rather huve her grandfather's manner of 
munaging these matters. 

S. B. (Ormskirk).— Your scheme of reform Is amiable but altogether 
impracticable. The aristocrat of Belgravia would be well clothed 
with the grey coat of an Irish peasant and would save forty guineas 
a year; but though he likes money and frequently feels pressure 
from the want of it, he wHI not wear the Hibernian fabric. You 
cannot overthrow custom by s quiet piece of advice. 

An Admirer.— Do not send ua anagrams, rebuses, conundrums, 
or anv letter tricks or word punt. Johnson said that the man 
who made a pun would pick a pocket. This was the blunder of a 
hasty mind; bat everyone who is earnest in the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge finds punning a very paltry entertainment, an interruption 
to mental business, aud a painful distortion of fact. If you are 
fairly ambitious to hr in print, pray then study closely tome of the 
peculiarities of the mind in Us operations, or of society in its 
various phases, write your views at length ; study, condense, and 
rewrite them, then you may be in a position fo form an opinion of 
their merits, and of the likelihood of a publisher or an editor 
being willing to present thsm to the world. We are, day alter 
day, inundated wilh the fruits of an unprofitable industry in the 
various forms of bastard literature, which we thus honestly con¬ 
demn In you. __ 


Printed and Published by William Strange, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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NAPOLEON CROSSING THE ALPS.—SURREY 
ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

The legitimate drama, in the classic tragedy and comedy 
form, has been superseded among the higher orders by the 
nightingales of the opera, and, among the lower orders, by 
panoramic and dioramic illustrations. Month after month 
brings forth its new pictorial wonder in its vast proportions. 
The giant rivers of the western continent—the overland route 
to the eastern peninsula—the Nile—and now, the dauntless 
hero leading the army of Italy over the great international 


barrier, the Alps, have been in rapid succession (with many 
others) presented to a patronising public. 

This great artistic exhibition is from Mr. Danson's labora¬ 
tory, and upholds the fame which was readily accorded on bis 
production last year of the storming and capture of Badajoz 
at the Surrey Gardens. The whole picture is very effectively 
contrived, and executed with the most signal success. The 
problem of painting against the real sky hanging over the 
borough of Southwark is triumphantly solved by Mr. Danson, 
for every spectator finds it no easy task to determine what is 
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picture nud what is (lie true celestial—when, iu art cuds 
and nature begins. 

The scenic arrangement during the progress of the exhibi¬ 
tion is admirably adapted to impress one with the magnifi¬ 
cence and fearful grandeur of the Alpiue regions, and the 
indomitable spirit of the warrior who planned and successfully 
carried out this almost impracticable road to the smiling 
plains of A flOftio* of Frenofc ktfny fa fife! 

‘seen en bhoune , presently tfce trqopa commence tfieir ascend- 
ing march. As they ascend, the psrspective is ao managed 
that tbs figures become, in a natural degree, less and Isas, 
illustrative of distance, and in keeping with the hues of the 
surrounding sceuery. The exhibition concludes with a colos¬ 
sal transparency, fifty feet high, representing Napoleon, on 
horseback, cheering on his dauutless soldiery. We have had 
an engraving prepared of this very effective drawing as it is 
displayed at these gardens. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter vi.— continued, 

“ Gentlemen,’* she continued, bursting into tsars, “ I was 
the first cause of hurrying him to the brink of that fear.’ul 
abyss into which he has fallen. It was I who prevailed on 
him to quit the country, where he was living calm and 
happy, to engage him in those terrible intrigues; aud yet I 
loved him, oh ! fondly; I loved him as never, perhaps, was 
mortal loved before; but, alas! I have been basely, infamously 
deceived! ” 

Tears prevented ber speaking farther, aud the Princess 
remarked coldly:— 

“In truth, gentlemeu, I am sorry to have summoned you 
hither to treat of an enterprise which interests the kingdom, 
and only to occupy you with the affairs of one of my maids 
of honour and a country jpmfieman; be assured, however, 
that I am as little edified with this spectacle as yourselves.'* 

With livid face and flashing eyes Alfred approached the 
Princess, and remarked in an unimated tone :— 

“ I beg to inform your Highness that I have been as much 
disappointed as any cue by die feigned simplicity of this 
wretched young man. He has basely abused my confidence, 
aud broken his solemn vows; but I trust you will not con¬ 
sider the design* which your faithful servants have conceived, 
hopeless, as I will guarantee to find a gentleman who will 
execute it without conditions or questions. With regard to 
this affair, I shall not object to the just punishment whioh 
your Highuess may deem expedieut to inflict on those who 
Lave betrayed you.” 

“ Punish this insolent young mau!” exclaimed the Prin¬ 
cess, disdainfully; “ my vengeauce cannot descend so low. 
Let these gentlemen dispose of him; I abandon him to 
them.” 

“ Madam,*’ observed Astley, hastily, “ I scarcely know 
this young man; I saw him, m short, for the first time yes¬ 
terday, and I admit he has acted and spoken in a manner 
that, had he beeu a personage of greater importance, it would 
have been deemed higli treason; but he is only culpable 
through ignoranoe and folly* If, therefore, your Highness 
considers my services to have been worthy of a faithfhl and 
loyal subject, I entreat you not to suffer that poor fellow to be 
chastised too severely far his temerity. I am indebted to him 
for the preservation, perhaps, of my lifa; besides, his discourse 
appears to be inspired by a generous sentiment, although 
absurd and unbecoming; aud I think, madam, it would be 
sufficient to require of this young gentlemau a promise that 
he will not reveal to any one what he knows of this affair, os 
I do not fear being responsible for his discretion.” 

“ Ob! thanks, thanks, Colonel,” murmured Emma. 

Young Falkland bowed respectfully to his defender, by way of 
thanking him. The courtiers consulted each other in an under 
tone relative to the manner in which Edward should be dis¬ 
posed of: some suggested the Tower as the most fitting place 
to render any indiscretion on tho part of the young man im¬ 
practicable ; nevertheless, as none seemed disposed to come 
to an open rupture with the Colouel, and as the Princess, 
although she averted her head with affected indifference, was 


evidently inclined to the Mile of clemency, they would doubt¬ 
less have decided tijiou granting to the soldier what he 
demanded, when Sir Alfred abruptly interfered:— 

“ Gentlemen,” said he firmly, “ if, by a favour of the royal 
clemency, my brother is not t > suffer auy kind of puuishmeut 
for his an iaciotis conversation and unwarrantable c induct, 

I consider it my duty to dispose of him as I think proper, 
siuce I am his elder brother and natural tutor.” 

“ Every link is for ever broken between us, sir!” exclaimed 
Reward indignantly; “ ftfl the favours you may formerly ftivc 
bestowed on are for over effaced from my memory by your 
Infamous eondne t towards me. You are wo Unger my brother; 
henceforth 1 do uot kuow you.” 

“ A family scene now, I presume,” observed the Princess 
derisively. 

“ In the name of Heaven ! gentlemen,” cried Emma, ad¬ 
dressing the courtiers, “ do not abandon this poor young man 
to the merciless tyranny of his unnatural brother. He has 
already sought to sacrifice him to his insatiable ambition, and 
God nione knows what he may have in reserve for him. And 
you, madam,” she continued, turning to the Princess, “will 
remember how bravely this young man comported himself ia 
your cause only yesterday, and the sorrow you had begun to 
fed for the youth of my frieud. Were you to accord lnm au 
entire freedom, madam, you would have no servant more faith¬ 
ful and loyal.” 

Iu spite of the insensibility aud coldness the Princess usu¬ 
ally exhibited iu public, she was kind at heart; her anger 
was blind, violent, and terrible, but seldom of long duration, 
and, the first moment passed, uever formidable. The tears 
and supplicating tone of Emma seusibly affected her, and she 
would probably have accorded Edward an entire pardon when 
the indefatigable and merciless Alfred again caused her to 
pause. 

“ Madam,” said be to the Princess, pointing to the young 
girl with a gesture of contempt, “ does yonr Highness know 
what she is who asks such a favour, loads me with invectives, 
aud brands me with the name of traitor iu your presence? 
Are you aware what evils that trembling young girl has been 
the means of causing the State in her quality of maid of hon¬ 
our and confidant of your Highness?” 

“ What have yon to say iu reply ?* demanded the aatouuded 
, Princess. 

“ Sir Alfred!” exclaimed Miss Elliott, confounded. 

“ You have not kept your promise,” continued Alfred, with 
rage; “ instead of prevailing on thisyouug man to perform his 
duty, you have represented to him in the most odious lij^ht an 
action which may save the State; I am, consequently, at liberty 
to disclose to the Princess a secret to which chance afforded 
me a clue, aud which, for a time, placed you at my discretion. 
Know then, madam, that Miss Elliott, on whom you have 
lavished every kind of favour aud privilege, daily betrays jonr 
confidence, each day-’* 

“ May the peace of heaveu be with you!” suddenly inter¬ 
rupted a sonorous voice, which appeared to emanate from the 
midst of the assembly. 

It would be utterly impossible to describe the agitation and 
alarm this unforeseen incident produced among the courtiers; 
every look was spontaneously directed towards the door, and 
a vague expressiou of terror was perceptible on each counte¬ 
nance. The Princess herself, despite the interest she took iu 
Sir Alfred’s revelations, motioued him to cease speaking, and 
rapidly rose iti the most intense consternation. At the same 
moment the new comer entered, and scarcely had he advanced 
a step iu the oratory when they recognised ill him Bishop 
Juxou. 

“ The Bishop is always welcome near us,” observed the 
Princess, with forced gaiety; “ but I must acknowledge that I 
was far from expecting him at the present momeut.” 

“ What is there iu my presence to astonish your ERghness, 
then ?** said the bishop with a calm aud sereue air; “fait not 
the hour at which your Highness sometimes vouchsafes I© re¬ 
ceive your humble subject when wishing to converse on affairs 
of State ?" 

“ True,*’ replied the Princess, “ but I did not think that to 
night-” 

“ To night, ns is usual when your Highness does me the 
honour of grautiug me an interview,” interrupted the Bishop, 
“ I presented myself at the principal cutrauce, where your 
gentlemen in-waiting appeared to be expecting me, and was 
introduced into your oratory where, I avow, I did not expect 
to have beheld so numerous a company; I therefore beg 
your Highness, if there is any thing in my presence calcu¬ 
lated to displease you^to think only of the importance of die 
intelligence of which I am the bearer.’* 

“ You have brought me important news,” said the Prin- 
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cess, regarding the Bishop fixedly; “ in that ca?e, sir, have 
the kindness to follow me into the next apartment.” 

“I am at your Highness’s commands; nevertheless, 
madam, you will probably permit me to inform you that 
there is not the least necessity for concealing from those 
gentlemen a report which will, probably, be known to every 
one ere long. Besides,*' he continued smiling, “ unless l 
am greatly mistaken, ti)e intelligence to which I alluded has 
a singular relation to the motive for which these noble per¬ 
sonages have assembled here with your Highness.” 

The terror of the ministers increased as they listened to 
these remarks, and the Princess herself was greatly alarmed. 

“Ic&unot understand* sir,” responded Elizabeth, ‘‘how 
file secret of a deliberation of our official counsellors could 
have been known to you* unless it be through treason.” 

The Bishop did not appear at all dismayed by that obser¬ 
vation. 

“ I trust your Highness will pardon me.” he gaily re¬ 
plied ; 11 but is it usual for a young maid of honour and a 
gentleman without Spy appointment at court (pointing to Ed¬ 
ward) to be admitted into an assembly of ministers, includ¬ 
ing the Keeper of the Seals ?” 

And as these words appeared to redouble the disoontent and 
embarrassment of the Princess : 

“ Madam,” he continued more seriously, “ I atn not Ig¬ 
norant of the enterprise with which your counsellors were 
occupied, and although I do not approve of, and have re¬ 
fused to participate therein, I am not the person to ever 
think of revealing it. If then, contrary to established rules 
and etiquette, I nave thus entered in the midst of your de¬ 
liberations, it is because the intelligence I am about to an- I 
nounce to you will, I presume, render your project abor¬ 
tive. In a word, I have received certain information that 
Cromwell has been apprised of the conspiracy against his 
life, and that a battle has just been fought near Naseby, 
which ended in the total defeat of the royal army.” 

It will be well in this place to Inform the reader, that with 
the battle of Naseby commenced the King’s misfortunes aud 
disgrace. The place of action was a large field, ou the 
north-west side of Naseby, more than a mile In breadth, 
which was entirely occupied by the contending armies. 

Preparations haviug been made on June 14th, 10—, at ten 
in the morning, the engagement began with the grentsstfury ; 
the Royalist’s war-cry being “ God and Queen Mary, 1 * and I 
that of the Republicans, “ God with us.” Prince Rupert, | 
who commanded the right wing of the Royalists, charged 
first, and engaged the parliamentarian’s left wing with great 
courage and determination. Ireton, who commanded that 
wing, made a gallant resistance, but was finally compelled 
to give way, his horso being shot under him, and himself run 
through the thigh with a pike aud taken prisoner; lie, how¬ 
ever, regained his liberty before the termination of the con¬ 
flict The prince pursued the enemy almost to the town of 
Naseby, and, on his return, summoned the train, and 
visited the carriages Wherein he found good plunder, but this 
delay was most prejudicial to the Royalists; for, in the mean 
time, Cromwell nad charged the King’s left wing with great 
animosity and success, forcing them from the main body, 
which was commanded by the King in person, and, follow 
ing up the advantage, totally routed them and their reserve. 
After which, joining Fairfax, he charged tlje King’s infantry, 
who had defeated tne Parliamentarians and captured their ar¬ 
tillery, and imagined they had achieved the victory; but being 
now m great confusion, arid having no cavalry to support 
them, they were easily borne down by Fairfax and Cromwell. 
At this critical moment the King was rejoined by prince 
Rupert, who had returned from his fatal success; but the 
cavalry could not be brought to rally again in order, or with 
any degree of success. Despite the efforts of the King and 
Prince they were driven (rota the field by the victorious 
Cromwell, who pursued them to within two miles of Leicester, 
when the King, fiuding himself so closely pursued, fled from 
thence to Ashby de-la-Zouch, then to Lichfield, and finally, 
for a safer retreat, into Wales. 

Thus, by the consummate akill and indomitable cotttage 
of the brave Cromwell, the prOud tyrannical Royalists re¬ 
ceived so terrible a blow that they never afterwards recovered 
from its terrific effects. But let us again to the oratory, and we 
willoretum to the victorious Cromwell anon. 

Had a thunderbolt fallen in the midst of the assembly, it 
could not have produced a more awful effect on the courtiers 
than thia fatal news. Each, believing himself nominally de¬ 
nounced to the victorious Cromwell, wits totally Unable to 
conceal hie terror. The practical knowledge they had of 
similar intrigues, showed them that, sooner or later, they 
should be sacrificed to the rancour of him whose life they had 


conspired against. All remained taciturn, aud appeared as 
though transfixed to the spot; Sir Alfred more particularly* 
from the fact, perhaps, of his having been one of the principal 
connectors of that base and unmanly conspiracy, and whose 
former treason, too, towards Cromwell’s purty, rendered his 
osition still more critical. He cast a rapid glance around 
im, as though to seek whom he could eutangle in his fall. 
Edward and Elizabeth alone experienced a latent pleasure 
on learning an event which, while precluding every possibility 
of the plot being exeented, saved the life of the brave Crom¬ 
well, the people’s frieud. 

“ Our faithful servants need not be alarmed,” at length 
observed the Princess, in a tone of coldness and emotion 
which greatly belied her words; “ it is possible that we may 
be compelled to sue for peace with the rebel chief, but we 
shall never be sufficiently weak to sacrifice to him our friends. 
But,” she continued, in a tone of severity, “ before occupying 
ourselves with the consequences of these sad events, I request 
the Bishop to inform me all he may have learnt respecting 
this matter.” 

“Above all things, madam,” replied the Bishop ; “ I con¬ 
sider itmy duty to inform your Highness of a circumstance 
which will dimmish your tender solicitude for those gentle¬ 
men, and which, perhaps,” lie added, ironically, “ will afford 
them a little assurance. Although Cromwell has been ap¬ 
prised of the affair, he has not learnt the name of one who 
participated therein, and his suspicions will never be suffi¬ 
ciently well founded to furnish the basis for a solemn accusa¬ 
tion.” 

This avowal reassured file courtiers to some extent; they 
breatlu «l more freely, and raised their crest-fallen looks; joy 
shone on every countenance, and their utterance returned 
with the certainty that the danger was not so great ns they 
bail anticipated. 

“ In that case, sir,” observed fcjir Alfred, in an animated 
tone, ‘ f how does it happen that you know so much of an 
enterprise which was never entirely confided to you, unless 
Jtmhave suborned some one for the purpose of penetrating 
the secrets of the Princess ?” 

Clever as was the Bishop* that sttddeh question appeared 
to embarrass him. He hesitated to reply, aud Falkland, who 
observed the advantage he had obtained over him, sought to 
complete his confusion b? a single blow. 

“ Madam,” said he to tne Princess, firmly, “ whatever may 
occur to me, I wish to afford your Highness another proof 
of my zeal and detotedness. The Bishop acknowledges 
himself that he has not been ignorant of the real facts for 
some time past, and I deem it my duty to inform you from 
What source he learns the secret projects of the court, for the 
purpose of repealing, or rendering them futile. Your High¬ 
ness will probably recollect the subject on which we were 
speuking at the moment the Bishop made his appearance. 
You have fostered a serpent in your bosom, and that young 
girl, it! Whom you placet* implicit confidence—” 

The Princess cast an angry look on Emma, who trembled 
violently. 

“ Speak, sir. explain yourself,” said she vehemently. 

“ Well! tn^dam,’’ resumed Sir Alfred, “ do you remember 
who It was that recommended the Countess to your High¬ 
ness ?” 

“ Certainly, sir, the Duchess of Cleveland.” 

“ The Duchess of Cleveland aud her daughter,” continued 
Falkland pointing to the Bishop, “ are, os all London knows, 
frientls of the Bishop; and the Duchess, being Miss Elliott’s 
protectrice-” 

He again paused; the Princess stamped violently on the 
floor. 

“ Be explicit, sir 1” she exclaimed; “ I desire, I command 
you 1” 

To be continued. 


SONNET. 

He who would wife the crown of poetry. 

What needs he ? Faith that monntains would remove— 

And he must have the gift of prophecy, 

To read all signs on earth—in heaven above ; 

And he must have all knowledge, and most be 
Wise as the serpent—harmless as the dove; 

And he must have abundant charity, 

For ail the rest were nothing without love. 

Then must he have all hope, to bide his time, 

And he must purge his sick heart now and then 
Of hope deferred, and ask fresh hope again, 

And trust, till very trusting seems a crime. 

So shall he Win his laurels soon or late, 

And his reward shall be exceeding great. 

Robert Fergutson. 
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THE WOUNDED PHEASANT. 

Thb moralist who is not addicted to field sports, and who 
thinks it right to 

“ Atone for sins he is inclined to, 

By damning those he has no mind to,” 
might put forth a very sentimental appeal on behalf of the 
poor timid wounded pheasant represented in the cat. Here 
we have a lively and animated view of the perfection of what 
is called sport. The brilliant, but terrified bird, disabled, 
feebly attempts to ran from his terrible enemy, while the 
monster spaniel, with impatient jaws, armed with dreadful 
teeth* is just on the point of seizing his helpless unresisting 
victim. 

For the agony which the poor helpless creature must know 
in that moment, every one who shrinks from inflicting pain 
on the brute creation must feel. It mav be hoped that the 
fury which will not spare, soon places the animal beyond all 
sense of pain. Whatever compassion the tender-hearted may 
eel for the pheasant, he feels none for the ants and smaller 


creatures which he devours alive by thousands. Looked atin 
this point of view, most of the sports of the field and flood 
may be excused. To prey and be preyed upon is the general 
system established throughout the world since the fall, and 
man, acting as he does by weaker creatures, only takes his 
place as one link of the vast and incomprehensible chain. 

The pheasant has not the most acute sense of hearing. 
Many persons can imitate the voice of the old bird calling 
the young ones, as to assemble families of them at the point 
where the net is spread. It can be bred in confinement like 
the common fowl. A Mr. Ambler, at Shooter's Hill, had, 
some years ago, a very fine show. Whether he found it pro¬ 
fitable or not may be questioned, as he left the neighbour¬ 
hood somewhat abruptly, and the pheasantry is no more. 


Goon Advick. —When you visit a theatre or go into a 
crowd, always pick your own pocket before leaving home. If 
you fail to do mis, the duty may probably be discharged for 
you by a stranger. 
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GARRICK’S VILLA. 

This villa, now so much ran npon by the more intelligent 
pleasure*seekers of London, from being rendered easily come* 
at-able by the new modes of transit, deserves attention for 
more reasons than one. It id worth seeing again and again 
for the beauty of the scene with which it is identified, and 
for the agreeable reminiscences which it fails not to furnish of 
the extraordinary man whose name it bears, and who, though 
more than a century has passed since the blaze of his genius 
burst on the (own, is still familiarly known by fame, tradition, 
and anecdote to every lover of the drama. 

Garrick’s Villa was formerly known as Hampton House. It 
is separated from the Thames by a public road, but when 
seen from the bank of the river, the road is completely hidden 
by the high bushes which rise to the windows of the first 
story. The lawn in front of the house, which reaches to the 
Thames, is accessible by a path beneath the road which joins 
it to the grounds on the outer side. The principal object of 
interest in this portion of the grounds is the temple of Shak- 
spettre, which Garrick erected close to the borders of the 
river* 11 is an octagonal brick building, covered with stucco, 
and having a domed top, and a portico with an ascent of 
several steps. It was erected expressly to contain Roubiliac’s 
statue of Shakspeare, which is now placed in the entrance-hall 
of the British Museum, it having become national property on 
the death of Mrs. Garrick, to whom it was bequeathed by her 


husband, with a desire that it should, at her death, go to the 
Museum. It was executed by the sculptor at the request and 
expense of Garrick, to express his sense of the respect and 
veneration he ever felt for the great poet, whose works had 
contributed to raise his fame and fortune. 

An impression has been created that Garrick was a very 
sordid man. Theatrical managers have generally many ene¬ 
mies. That many of the worst specimens of humanity are 
to be found among them cannot be denied ; scamps at once 
insincere and brutal, brazen and false, have not been scarce 
since Garrick “ shuffled off this mortal coil;” but it ought to 
be remembered that, with the best intentions, a manager, if 
resolute to perform his duty—nay, if he wish to escape ruin, 
must in numerous cases pronounce decisions which crush 
the fondest hopes of aspirants, who, however unfit to tread 
the stage, or to write for it, are at least competent to moke 
their sorrows known, and in some way or other to avenge 
them. The fluctuating property of a theatre will at times 
cause the boldest to feel alarm, the most profuse to be frugal; 
and Garrick no doubt had his moments of fear and parsi 
mony, but still more facts which eviuce a kind and generous 
nature are extant of him than have ever been told of Foote, 
or of his other contemporary assailants who charged him 
with meanness. 

Even in the temple which has been mentioned, we have 
something like evidence of a liberal mind. The object of it 
was, at no small expense, to furnish a shrine in which the 



GARRICKS VILLA. 


labour of one highly-gifted man should be preserved while 
[lie lived to assist in perpetnating the fame of another; the 
statue, when the time should come when it would no longer 
be gazed on by him, or by those most near to him, to become 
the property of that public whose fathers he had delighted 
for nearly forty years. 

Ft has been told that when Whitfield was building the Ta¬ 
bernacle in Tottenham Court-road, the carpenter employed 
in its erection was the same individual who worked for Gar¬ 
rick. From him the latter learned that the reverend gentle¬ 
man was somewhat backward in his payments from want of 
funds; the actor, upon this, hastened to his assistance, and 
placed a 500/. note at his disposal. 

Dr. Burney gives a pleasant sketch of “ the great little 
man,” as Miss Bellamy calls him. “ I remember,” says the 
doctor, “ after his retirement to Hampton Court, seeing him 
come to town, strutting through the Strand on a wet day, in a 
large horseman’s greatcoat, the very flaps and skirts of which 
seemed animated and in perpetual motion. But to have eyed 
him sitting in the orchestra of Drury-lane on the dibut of 
young Bannister (as it was then), anticipating every line and 
gesture, sometimes looking at his favourite kleve, and some¬ 
times giving a kind nod to his elegant friends in the dress 
boxes in token of approbation and of future fame, every mor¬ 
tal must have been enchanted.” 

The late Mr. Phillips, of Bond-street, when a boy, went to 
school in the neighbourhood of the retired Roscius. He 


used to relate that Mr. Garrick would occasionally enter theil 
school-room, and jooularly ask the master to select for him'] 
the very worst boy, that he might make him some little pre¬ 
sent His coming was a glad moment for the urchins, as it 
commonly ended with his procuring them all an agreeable 
respite from their studies, and a treat at the villa. 


A TALE OF THE LAST CENTURY. 

Sib Edward Walpole returned in 1728 from his travels. 
The munificence of his father, the celebrated minister of 
George the First, had enabled him to make a brilliant appear¬ 
ance at several of the courts of Europe. In Italy he received 
the appellation of the handsome Englishman: his figure was so 
strikingly elegant and his manners so bewitchingly graceful* 
On his arrival in London, Sir Edward had lodgings engaged 
for him in Pall-mall, at the house of Mrs. Rennie, who carried 
on the business of a child’s frock maker, in which a number 
of young women were engaged. 

On returning from visits, or from the theatres, Sir Edward 
otten whiled away a few minutes in gay frolicsome chat with 
these girls, but, among the rest, Miss Clements, the daughter 
of ariramble tradesman at Darliugton, in an especial manner 
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arrc 9 tcil his attention. Mer beauty lay eclipsed by the gentle, 
patient, pensive, character of her mind. She appeared iu his 
eyes as one born for a higher sphere. Day after day the unas¬ 
suming maiden rose in his esteem till, though unconscious of 
it, she was queen of the heart which hod refused to be moved by 
the glittering array of Italian beauties, or the refinement of the 
ladies at the court of 8t. James's. Sir Edward had the deli¬ 
cate address to alleviate ihe yvants which the poverty of her 
parents could not supply, by sending her presents in such a 
way as neither to distress her feelings nor alarm the vigilance 
of Mrs. Rennie, who watched with a parent's anxiety the mo¬ 
rals of the young persons confided to her care. 

Sir Edward removed to a residenoe more consonant with 
his elevated rank, but he continued to visit the object of his 
devoted attachment, though less frequently than his esteem 
for her prompted, lest suspicion might lead her guardian to 
throw obstacles in the way of their intercourse. Mrs. Rennie, 
however, soon discovered that a connection was forming 
between the fascinating knight and some one among her 
youthful charge. After her eye was opened to the fact, she 
watched with the most restless anxiety for evidences to prove 
which of the young women was the object of his affections* 
At last she clearly satisfied herself that Miss Clements was 
the individual. Considering that it would not be to her 
honour to be permitted longer to remain exposed to the 
inBidions and flattering temptations with which she was now 
assailed, she wrote to Miss Clements' father, recommending 
him to remove her from a scene where disgrace aud ruin 
might overtake his unsuspecting and confiding daughter. 

The good old man hastened to town,—met his daughter 
with tenderness, and not without tears—and immediately 
acquainted her with the intelligence he had received. He sAid 
he should carry her to a home where even in poverty with an 
untainted reputation she would be happy, and where, in good 
time, she may become the respected wife of some industrious 
tradesman. Miss Clements seemed to acquiesce in the opinions 
and wishes of her parent; but while he was conversing with 
Mrs. Rennie in the small aud ill-lighted back parlour, the 
object of their solicitude secretly and noiselessly escaped from 
the house, and, without bonnet or shawl, ran directly to 8ir 
Edward Walpole’s mansion. She was readily admitted by the 
porter, who had previously seen her, though at the time his 
master was not at home. 

In the parlour to which she was ushered the table stood 
prepared for Sir Edward's dinner. She awaited his arrival 
with impatience and trepidation. The moment came: Sir 
Edward entered, and, with unmiogled joy, embraced ahd wel¬ 
comed her to his homfc. She told him all—cfl9t herself on 
his love, and was affectionately Sympathised with iu her strug¬ 
gle with filial duty and the first free choice of her heart. 

The fair fugitive that day sat down at the head of 8ir Ed¬ 
ward’s table, and oeoupied it aa her right till tho day of her 
death. They had four children—three daughters and one 
son. Laura, the eldest, was married to tfie Honourable Fre¬ 
derick Keppel (brother to the Earl Albemarle), afterwards 
Lord Bishop of Exeter. Maria, Ute second, was married to 
the Earl of Waldegrave, and, after his death, to the Duke of 
Gloucester (a Prince and a Princess was the issue of this 
royal alliance); and the third daughter became Lady Dysartv 
Soon after the birth of her son (afterwards Colonel Walpole), 
the heroine of this tale bid farewell to her earthly paradise. 

Sir Edward always entertained for the mother of his children 
tho utmost tenderness.of affection: when bereaved of her 
Society be was utterly inconsolable. Though urged and en- ; 
treated by the highest families in the kingdom, he refused all 
overtures of marriage, devoting his time aud fortune to tho 
education of his children. 


He had often earnestly desired to give Miss Clements the 
title os well ns the rank of Lady Walpole; but his father stood 
harshly in his way—threatening not only to withdraw his 
favour, but likewise to use all his power and boundless in¬ 
fluence in oppressing and persecuting him if he dared to 
resist his commands. It is well known that had Miss Cle¬ 
ments survived the unappeasable Premier, she would have 
been jmblidy acknowledged the wife of his son. 

We draw no moral from this simple tale, though much 
may be said against the conventional arrangements of society 
which make the course of true love so sorely uneven; but we 
ohnnot resist the remark that itis singularly strange that, a 
few years ago, before our gracious sovereign had experienced 
so many happy events as are now on record, the descendants 
of the humble tradesman at Darlington had the prospect of 
sittiiig oh the throne, and swaying the sceptre of this vast 
empire. 


COMB, NAME A GOOD FELLOW ! 

Come, name a good fellow 1 
And drink to hU health; 

No matter hit station— 

No matter his wealth f 

If the heart be bat noble, 

*Tls title enough j 

*Tis the heart makes the Ifau 
Though his fortune be rough! 

Then name a good fellow. 

And to him we’ll drink; 

And oar lip with a blessing, 

Shall hallow the brink I 

Gome, name a good fellow, 

The vintage we quaff 

Seems merry, and mellow, 

And ready to laegh! 

And wh-t to enjoyment 
Fresh pleasure can lend ? 

’Tis to toast the kind heart 
That to all is a frieud! 

Then name a good follow, 

And to him we’ll drink; 

And our lip with a blessiug 
Shall hallow the brink! 

Chaelis Swain. 


SONG OF Tllfi LAUGHING PHILOSOPHER. 

Gome hither, yc of all ages. 

Let os laugh grim Care away ! 

Laugh, frosty-pated Sages, 

And ye who are in life’s May ! 

For Youth is the laughing season, 

Yet when Age peeps in at the door, 

The nearer he steps ine more reason 
To dimple his wrinkles o’er! 

Laugh with me, languishing lovers ! 

Fie! hath not the hood-wink’d boy 

A bntterfly wing, that hovers 
In the sunniest noon of joy ? 

Think yc, by woe-bcgone fates, 

Or by clouds of ligfis, to thrive ? 

Woo rather, with an*ile«,the good graces 
Of the playfnlest Pack alive! 

Laogh, ye who are Fortonc’s minions, 

And ye who are oat of her books! 

Tb catch her light fluttering pinions 
Light hearts are the surest hooks ! 

What tho* Love’s rival in blindness 
Hath flirted, and proved untrue f 

Would yon win the Jill back to kindness? 

Laugh at her when she laughs at yon! 

Let us, tliep, to the end of existence, 

Keep mirth-killing Care at bay ! 

Drive the old chart to a distance. 

If We can’t drive him quite away ; 

Ltb^h at the Sisters fickle 
Who mingle onr sweets with soars. 

And wreathe even Time’s rode sickle 
And the scythe of Death with flowers! 

Elian oa Daebt. 
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Books.— Books are delightful companions, because they 
fee.4 oyr orftvipg (or ideas. January people will cat almost 
any thing, and the same is trhe of the mind. What gurbnge 
th* press has thrown out to the raveuous multitude! You 
are shocked, reader, that any people should receive such 
stuff. But the poor souls, iu the majority of cases, have 
nothing better; or else have been so accustomed to subsist 
upon what is gross and disgusting, that their mental dainties, 
to have a zest, must be well seasoned with pollution. We 
have either starved the masses, or given them intellectual 
carrion; and then we stand amazed that they exhibit so little 
taste,refinement,and morality! The wealthy and learned 
have long boasted that they ore the only persons fit to pre¬ 
side over literature and the schools, and have bad matters 
pretty well their own way for nearly six thousand years; 
and now they tell us that the people are simpletons, sensu¬ 
alists* or semi-barbarians! Another six thousand years would 
only reiterate the same tale. Never will the matter be mended 
until our working men and women take it up themselves. 
Heaven never intended us to eat charity bread, nor to be 
brought up in charity schools, nor to thiuk by proxy. In the 
acquirement of knowledge, as in the acquisition of wealth, 
God helps them who help themselves. 

CANNIBALISM.— Mr. Lawry, superintendent of the Wes¬ 
leyan missions in New Zealand, gives a shocking account of 
the consumption of human flesh in the Fejee Islands. In 
the missionary notice of last November, Mr. Leyth records 
that Ravatee, one of the principal chiefs of Rakiraki, 
allowed him, about a mile out or town, a row of stones by 
which his father had kept count of the number of prisoners 
his father and himself had eaten. They amounted to 87&. 
Cannibalism may have originated as a superstitious rite; but 
in a country without animals, it nfoy also have been prac¬ 
tised for a meal, from a desire or a necessity: which by the 
way, seems to account for the frequency of capita! punish¬ 
ments iu many such cases as would otherwise have been 
satisfied by a far lighter penalty. The feeding upon human 
flesh from generation to generation, must be regarded as un¬ 
favourable to health; and the New Zealanders have fed in- 
and-in, as well as bred in-and-in for generations.— Edin¬ 
burgh Review* 

Reading.— If I weie to pray for a taste which should stand 
me in stead under every variety of circumstances, and be a 
source of happiness ana cheerfulness to me through life, 
and a shield against its ills, however things might go 
amiss, and the worhl frown upon me, it would be a taste for 
reading 1 . I speak of it of course only as a worldly advantage, 
and not in the slightest degree as superseding or derogating 
from the higher office and surer and stronger panoply of 
religious principle*—but as a taste, an instrument, and a 
mode of pleasurable gratification. Give a man this taste, 
and the means of gratifying it, and you can hardly fail of 
making a happy man, unless, indeed, you put into his hands 
a most perverse selection of books. Yon place him in con¬ 
tact with the best society in every period of history,—with 
the wisest, the wittiest—with the teuderest, the bravest, and 
the purest characters that have adorned humanity. Yon make 
him a denizen of all nations—a contemporary of all ages.— 
Sir John HersckeU. 

A Striking Anecdote.—A caviller once asked Dr. Net- 
tfefon, 44 How came I by my wicked heart?” “That,** he 
replied, 44 Is a question which does not concern you so much 
as another, namely,—how you shall get rid of it? You have 
a wicked heart, \yhich renders you entirely unfit for the 
kingdom of God; and you must have a pew heart, or you 
cannot be saved; and the question which now most deeply 
concerns you is, how you shall obtain it?" “ But,** said the 
man,* 4 I wish you to tell me how I eame by my wicked 
heart ?" “ t shall not," replied Dr. Nettleton, 4t do that at 

present; for if I could do it to your entire satisfaction, it 
wonld not in the least help you towards obtaining a new 
heart. The great thing for which I am solicitous is, that 
you should become a new creature,, and be prepared for 
heaven.” As the man manifested rio disposition to hear 
anything on that subject, but still pressed the question how 
he came by his wicked heart, Dr. Nettleton told him that 
fits dbndtmen resembled that of a man who is drowning, 
while his friends are attempting to save his life. As he rises 
to the surface of the water he ex^dsims, “ How came I 
here ?” 44 that question,” says one of his friends, “does not 
concern yon now. Take hohl of thin rope.” 41 But how came 
I here ?he asks again. 44 I shall mot stop to answer that 

S uestion now” replies his friend. '“Then Til drown,” says 
le infatuated man, and spuming' all proffered aid, sinks to 
the bottom.— Dr . Nettleton* s Memo jins. 


Leigh Hunt on Toleration.— When I fiud a man sound 
and whole at a certain point where *rc incut, I do not busy 
myself in other points in which I am not concerned, which 
I only hear ef by vague rumour, anu by which I have no 
direct means of seeing into. Nor am I surprised at incon¬ 
sistencies. What surprises ine is, how a rag of tis can hang 
together. Look at parentage, early associates, accidents, 
myriads of things—how strange that the lump comes out so 
homogenous os it is ? Let us be thankful fbr the measures 
of consistency that is in man—not grnmble about His inconsis¬ 
tencies. Poor humanity is like a Crow’s nest up a high tree 
in a windy day—how any of the sticks remain is the wonder, 
not that a Jew of them snap, or get into such a shape we 
don’t know where they had been lying before. I have long 
noted down practical rules for life, as they came evidenced 
to my mind, either from wise books, or the conversation of 
men of experience, or what had been forced upon me by my 
own convictions. One is simple but carries me far—To put 
the best construction upon every hnman action, till a bad is 
proved, and to call that bad no worse than it is proved to he.” 

The Barber’s Pole. —The barber’s pole has been the 
subject of many conjectures; some having imagined that it 
had reference to the word poll, or bead; others to the large 
brush used in stirring up the lather of soap; and others to 
the pole or wand which, in former ages, Kings held in their 
hands as a means of defence or punishment, while submitting 
to the operation of shaving. The true origin, however, of 
this singular sign is unconnected with any of these circum¬ 
stances, and is to be traced simply to the honest desire of the 
imaginative barbers to make as public as possible their 
knowledge of surgery, and their entire willingness to open a 
vein at any moment. The spiral red band painted on the 
pole was considered emblematical of the blood, and the 
white, of the linen bandage. 

Character of the Irish in America. —Mr. Joseph 
Brennan, one of the Young Irelnnders who fled to America, 
has written a letter to the Dublin Irishman, from the other 
side of the Atlantic, in which he says, 14 1 have been much dis¬ 
heartened since my arrival here by the unfortunate condition 
of my countrymen. I came with high hopes and sanguine 
expectations, and I have realised only disappointment. I be¬ 
lieved that the Irish race in America would be different from 
their brethren at home—that they would have relinquished 
their prejudices with their country—that their character wonld 
have improved under improved circumstances; and it is with 
deep regret that I declare that ray belief was unfounded. 
Religions bigotry and party feuds have crossed the Atlantic 
with onr people. Our nature has not changed with the clime. 

Southbt on the Classics. —Nothing can be so little 
calculated to advance our stock of knowledge as our inveterate 
mode of education, whereby we all spend so many years in 
learning so little. I was from the age of six to that of twenty 
learning Greek and Latin, or, to speak more truly, learning 
nothing else. The little Greek I had, sleepeth, if it be not 
dead, and can hardly wake without a miracle; aud my Latin, 
though abundant enough for all useful purposes, would be 
held in great contempt by those people who regard the classics 
, as the scriptures of taste. 

Wi are the same nnder the 4 star spangled banner’ as un¬ 
der the 4 union jack.’ We fulfil the mission which the Times 
has traced for us, and are, 4 hewers of wood and drawers of 
water,* in the strangers land, as centuries long we have been 
in oeir own. These are harsh words and may offend many. 
I carmot help it; I speak the truth, not from uukindness,. 
nor from coldness; my harshness is from disappointed love. 
What I state of the Irish in America is fact, and it is foolish 
; to eonceal it. Their position is not what it is represented 
to he at home—far different; it is one of shame and poverty.- 
The? are sbnnned and despised. The name of Irish politics is 
i anathema, and Ireland is as much a subject of contempt 
as of pity. 4 My master is a great tyrant,* said a negro lately,. 
4 ho treats me as bod as if I was a common Irishman.’ There 
is work of every description to be done here but literary 
work. Literary ability is regarded as the synonyme of dis¬ 
honesty, and pens are only wielded to sign an account, or 
to fashion a libel. The 1 Liberty of the Press ’ has dege¬ 
nerated into licentiousness, and the newspapers are 4 schools 
of scandal ’ rather than teachers of virtue.’ 5 

Great works are performed, not by strength, but by per9e- 
Terance.— Dr. Johnson . 

Dr. Franklin, talking of a friend of his who had been a 
Manchester dealer, said, “ That he had never sold a piece of 
tape narrower than his own mind.” 

Which travels fastest, heat or cold ? Heat does; because 
you can catch cold. 
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CAMERA SKETCHES. 

LTHOUGH 

i the principal 
walks about 
Largs are on 



I the coast, 
from the fine 
sea-views to 
be obtained, 
we should not be doing our duty, 
as a faithful guide, did we fail de¬ 
scribing this pleasant excursion, 
which is rather away frotn the 
coast. On proceeding through the 
village, we cross the bridge over 
the Gogie, keeping the road; on 
the left of which are numerous 
plantations bleuded with pasture 
grounds covered with cattle graz¬ 
ing. On the right, we overlook the two Cnmbrays and the 
distant mountains of Arran. Proceeding on this road for 
about a mile, and passing some beautiful orchards on the 
left, we perceive a gate by which the road is entered 



KBLBUKN HOUSE. 


leading to the house. This road 
ascends considerably from the sea; 
and the plantation of trees, show¬ 
ing the position of the troops at 
the time of the battle, is well seen 
along the slopes to the right. Pro¬ 
ceeding along this road IJfr 
half a mile, Kelburn Hduse, the 
seat of the Earl of Glasgow,"™ 
descried on the left, beantilWly 
surrounded by larch and fir taks; 
a fine picturesque old sloue build¬ 
ing with peaked roof, and seeming 
to nave had several additions to it 
at different periods. From this 
bnilding are obtained fine views of 
the sea. The house itself is seen 
to the greatest advantage across the 
lawn at the end of the wall partly 
surrounding it. A little further on is the bridge crossing 
the stream of the Kelburn which descends from the cas¬ 
cade ; and the house doubtless takes its name from its close 
proximity to this burn.— Syltun’s Handbook . . 


USBFUXi RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Book Jor the Million.) 

To Clean Articles of Gold. —Dissolve sal ammonia 
along with Americau potash, and boil the article in the liquid. 

Ink.Spots. —As soon as the accident happens wet, the 
place with juice of sorrel or lemon, or with vinegar, and the 
best hard white soap. 

To take out Fruit Spots.— Let the spotted part of the 
cloth imbibe a little water without dipping, and hold the port 
over a lighted common brimstone match at a proper distance. 
The sulphurous gas which is discharged soon causes the 
spots to disappear. 

Liquid Glur. —Shellac, dissolved in wood naptha (the 
pyroxilic spirit of the chemists, and the naptha of the oil and 
colour shops), makes good liquid glue, waterproof, and not re¬ 
quiring [the application of heat. A quarter of a pound, avoir¬ 
dupois, of shellac to be dissolved in three ounces of naptha, 
apothecaries’ measure. Put the former into a wide-mouthed 
bottle,{pour the'ktter upon it, and stir the mixture two or three 
limes during the first thirty-six hours. 

Blacking Balls.— Mutton suet four ounces, bees'-wax 
one ounce, sugar-candy and gum-arabic one drachm each, in 
fine powder. Melt these well together over a gentle fire, and 
add thereto about a spoonful of turpentine, and ivory and 
lamp black| sufficient to give it a good black. While hot 
enough to run, you may make it into a ball by pouring the 
liquor into a tin mould, or let |it stand till almost cold, you 
may mould it what form you please by the hand. 

Soluble Glass. —What is called soluble glass is now be¬ 
ginning to come into use as a covering for wood, and other 
practical purposes. It is composed of fifteen parts of 
powdered quartz, ten of potash, and one of charcoal These 
are melted together, worked in cold water, and then boiled 
with five parts of water, in which it entirely dissolves. It is 
tlien applied to woodwork, or any other required substance. 
As it cools it gelatinises, and dries up into a transparent 
colourless glass, on any surface to which it has been applied. 
It renders wood nearly incoinbustable. 

To Transfer a Print to Glass. —When a lithographic 
or other print is required to appear on glass, the glass is first 
coated with dilute copal varnish, and the paper containing 
the print is dipped in warm water, and while the varnish re- 
raains-adhesive, the paper is placed on the varnish, with the 
print side down, and then gently pressed till all the parts 
adhere; or several folds of soft paper may be placed on the 
print, and a piece of plank or other weight placed thereon to 
keep the print and varnish in contact till both are dry ; then 
the print, being again moistened with water, may be peeled 
off, leaving the ink of the print adhering to the glass; the 
several parts of the print may then be painted with appropriate 
colours on the glass, and finished with a ground coat over all. 


TO CORRESPONDENT8. 

A. R, R .—The late worthy Dean of St. Paul's aays, regarding 
human progress, "The bees now build exactly as they built in 
the time of Homer; the bear is as ignorant of good manners as he 
was two thousand years past; and the baboon is still as unable 
to read and write aa persons of honour and quality were In the 
time of Queen Elizabeth." Such we perceive, in the passage to 


which you refer, is to be found in one of Robert Owen s work 
It does not prove that the human mind is Increasing 
for, in the days of Queen Elizabeth, persons of hare 

been taught to read aa well aa In those of Queen Vicuna. 

W. B.— What pamphlet means, we sll know; but whence the word 
Is derived is the difficulty. Some say it la compounded of two. 
Greek words meaning all filled, but others say It U from the 
Latin word for paper; but It seems most likely an old Saxon 
word pompier modernised. _... 

A Subecriber.—To you and many others we again reply t^tjw will 
take care to intimate. In good time, the close of our first volnme. 
Should circumstances prevent an Increase in the size of the 
weekly numbers, the volume will not be completed till Christ- 

S.s“(Cheltenham).-We devote a portion of our iournUtoan 
historical tale, because so many of those whotake the Houbleof 
writing to us wished to have it. You are, with many others* 
better pleased with the facts than thefictlons or our pages ; but 
remember, we pray you all, that an editor f >Wle he use* a 
of hit own discretion, must, like a prime minister, yield to the 

W. Jlf!—You are of a comical vein. Avoid being querulous. You 
must excuse us for saying that we give ° a f 

judgment, for the humble reason that it is always at hand. 
Your's, though deeply Inlaid with a mosaic of Its own, is 
removed to s greater distance than the antipodes by the shelter 
of the anonymous. Although we do not in gcneral wisn letters 
unauthenticated, this casuiit may remain under his shade, for 
though he sat at this table, we do not put our fate or our func¬ 
tions In his hands. . . . , ... fK . 

J. A.—The picture which Is to be presented gratuitously with this 
journal an the 8th June. Is an illustration of one of Shakspeaic s 
“ Seven Ages.” It Is the schooLboy period, hod from a proof. 
now lying before us, we feel assured you will consider it well 
deserving of a frame. It will be printed on a good paper. If 
yn U wish several copies, you must secure them early-^eayoo the 
6th June. _ • ■ > 

O'Meara. —You are expoaing yourself to a very probabte ■■IMpHy. 
Ambition has been rewarded with suecesa sometlsaes. vtoU*} »»ti 
sore defeat frequently. “ Thrice happy he," says the poet, “to 
whom thewtelndutoac,«»H««v»n. w th .(- taghand b.t ju.t 
enough hu given.” A Seolch poet .U.U.rly e»p «ne» hliyetf. 
— 41 He that has enough may soundly sleep—the twwni 
fouk to keep.” You will find yourself rich enough with thdsBsple 
exercise of the mind called contentment. 

P, S.,( Islington).—We scarcely know what you mean by the nechhar 
miseries of this life." What other life is better than thet you 
now are favoured with? Men make themselves unhappy by 
ill-deeds ; these entail unhappy reflections, and the heart growe 
bitter, refusing to be refreshed with the kindest acts of neighbour¬ 
hood or the loveliest forms and features of nature. 
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PBBSBNTBD GRATUITOUSLY 

On the 8th of June, 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING 

°p __ 

THE SCHOOLBOY, 

As described by Shnkspeare in his “ Seven Ages. 

“ The whini ug schoolboy, with hia satchel 
And shining morning face, 

Creeping lil te snail. 

Unwillingly to school.” 


Printed and Published by William Stranob, 
21, Paternoster Row. 
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THE LOWER LAKE OF KILLARNEY. 


THE LAKES OF KILLARNEY. 

Now thtt it has been determined on by Her Majesty to make 
frequent visits to Ireland, and probably, os in Scotland, have a 
palace of her own, “ the first gem of the sea,’* the beautiful 
but wretched sister bland, may, after becoming the resort of 
onr fashionable tourists, arise from her bitter prostration, and 
take the place in the family of nations to which the richness of 
her soil and the hardihood of her sons so well entitle her. 

The fine scenery of the ancient kingdom of Kerry, situated 
in the far-famed south-west of the island, will very probably 
be the first to attract the footsteps of the traveller and the 


tourist, and will first feel the benefit of the fashionable immi¬ 
grants residing on the banks of its lakes and at the foot of its 
mountains. In this anticipation, a panorama of the sub¬ 
lime scenes around the Lakes of Killarney is now being 
exhibited in Leicester-square. We have selected a very in¬ 
teresting portion of the picture for our journal this week, as a 
specimen of what will be seen by those who visit the district. 

The Lakes of Killarney are three in number, connected by 
narrow channels. Although they are thus in near proximity, 
each has its own distinctive features, presenting to the specta¬ 
tor the most diversified views. The upper lake, enclosed by 
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lofty mountains, is remarkable for sublime magnificence, the 
lower for beauty, while the Turk lake, lying betweeu them, is 
distinguished for the richest variety of landscape, participat¬ 
ing in the grandeur of the upper and the graces of the lower. 

The Lower Lake, of*which the prefixed engraving is apart, 
is upwards of five miles in length and about tfirre in tirSftcftl], 
making a circumference of fifteen miles. If is studded with 
thirty-five islands, of various areas, clad with the verdure of 
an exuberant vegetation. Near the right hand side of the 
picture is the famous mountain called the Eagle's Nest. It 
is nearly 1,700 feet high, and is of the most rugged charac¬ 
ter, consisting of a succession of frowning precipices. At the 
base is one of the most remarkable echoes in this singular 
country, and near the summit, in a hanging crag, is the erie 
of the royal bird from which the mountain takes its name. 
The eagle has frequented that dreary rock for centuries. To¬ 
wards the left hand side, in the centre of a hill in the range 
Is an oval lake, called “ the Devil’s Punch-bowl.” Its waters, 
though intensely cold at all times, never freeze, even in the 
severest winter weather. On the side of the mountain near 
the centre is a singularly deep glen, of the wildest features. 

From the position of these Lakes, they evidently are the 
reservoirs of the streams and torrents of the vast mountains 
around. The upper receives, in addition, the Galway and 
other rivers, draining a large extent of country, flowing thence 
into the two lower, the volume is augmented by the Flesk, 
the Dennagh, and other streams, and are finally transmitted 
by the Lauue, an impetuous river, to the ocean. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

CHAPTER VI.— continued. 

“ Well then, madam, I affirm that Miss Elliott discloses to 
her benefactress, the Duchess of Cleveland, all the seerets of 
your Highness, and, in her turn, the Duchess reveals them to 
the Bishop. A conversation I once overheard between the 
Duchess and your maid of honour excludes every shadow of 
doubt, und it was the knowledge of that mystery which af¬ 
forded me a certain influence over Miss Elliott, of which I 

availed myself to insure the success of our- of Colonel 

Waller’s project. Your Highness will now easily understand 
from whom the Bishop obtained his information.” 

“ Oh! the base denunciator!” exclaimed Edward, in an out¬ 
burst of passionate indignation whicli nothing could contain. 

His brother only replied by a gesture of contempt, and 
tranquilly proceeded to mix himself with the other courtiers. 
The Bishop appeared os though desirous to speak; but the 
Princess was so greatly agitated by this revelation that he 
dared not enhance the anger which was about to fall upon 
the unfortuuatc young girl. The latter, pale as death, bent 
her head and trembled like a timid lamb before an irritated 
lioness. 

“ Come hither, Miss, approach,” observed the Princess, in 
a voice so tremulous that she could scarcely give utterance to 
her words; “ I still doubt the sad revelation which has been 
made to me. Tell me that Sir Alfred must be mistaken; tell 
me that you, whom I loved, in whom I placed such implicit 
confidence, have not, could not have betrayed me. Speak I 
speak!” she added, in a terrible tone, as the young girl 
seemed to hesitate, “ or, by heaven-!” 

The very excess of that anger appeared to Inspire Emma 
with the tranquil courage of despair; she prostrated herself 
at the feet of the Princess, and observed, in a voice at once 
soft and calm 

“ I will not aggravate, by a falsehood, a fault for which I 
experience the most sincere contrition ; what Mr. Falkland 
has told your Highness is true, oh! too true!” 

Every passion of which mortal is susceptible seemed to have 
been aroused in the breast of the Princess. 

“ Y ou dare to admit it?” she vociferated, in a terrible tone: 

you dare to acknowledge it in my presence! begone, wretched 
creature, begone, and pollute not my sighVwith voor hated 
presence, miserable tnutress!” 


She could say no more, but cried, as she fell backwards into 
her chair, concealing her face in her handkerchief:— 

“ Oh! wretched, wretched Princess that I am; betrayed by 
my confidants, my friends, and domestics.” 

The effect of this sod scene appeared to be shared by all 
present, some through terror and others through respect; 
: but no one thffed utter a word. For several minutes nothing 
was heard in the oratory save the convulsive sobs of the Priu- 
eess. At length the plaintive voice of Emma commingled 
with the aecents of that royal grief. 

“Madam,” remarked Emma, stin kneeling before the 
Princess, “ my crime is so great, so enormous, that I can 
neither hope for nor expect your pardon; nevertheless, I im¬ 
plore your Highness to permit me to explain, if not palliate, 
the treason of which I am accused. Deprived of my grand¬ 
mother, an orphan, alone in the wide world, I had no one to 
look to save the noble lady who placed me in your High¬ 
ness’s household. I owed her unlimited gratitude, for with¬ 
out her powerful aid I should inevitably have fallen. She 
was at ouee imperious, proud, and artful, and profoundly 
versed in the art of eliciting facts by the most ingenious ques¬ 
tions; was it, then, difficult for such a woman to deceive a 
poor inexperienced young girl who did not fully understand 
the meaning of her words and actions ? Besides, I imagined 
i she was entirely devoted to your Highness, and did not con¬ 
sider I was wrong in disclosing to her matters which, os I 

{ iresumed, you had doubtless revealed to her yourself. For a 
ength of time my protectress thus abused my candour, and I 
was quite ignorant of my error save by a vague murmur of 
my conscience which the agitation of Court life prevented me 
from listening to. My eyes were not open untu the day on 
which, unknown to ns, Air. Falkland chanced to be sufficiently 
near to overhear a conversation I had with the Duchess, and 
represented to me what a frightful game I was playing. No 
sooner had I become sensible of ray fault than I experienced 
the greatest remorse for my conduct, and that man who ac¬ 
cuses blushed not to propose to me an infamous scheme which, 
under the circumsranees, I could not refuse; he told me that 
unless I would consent to his infamous proposition he would 
disclose all to your Highness. What could I do ? I would 
rather have suffered the most horrible death than beheld ycur 
confidence withdrawn from me, and been contemptuously 
driven from Court; besides, from the manner in which the 
project was represented to me, and which had already re¬ 
ceived your Highness’s consent, I did not perceive in it any 
thing absolutely wroug. I, consequently accepted, and oh ! 
God alone knows what tears and auguish that odious con¬ 
vention has caused me. Such, madam, is the real truth, and 
I am now prepared to suffer the chastisement your just in¬ 
dignation may have in reserve for me. Life, even, is a bur¬ 
den to me after all the evils which have fallen on me within 
the last few hours, and I shall not regret it if my death can 
expiate my fault in the eyes of your Highness.” 

This recital, replete with truth and candour, and those 
touching lamentations, made a profound impression on seve¬ 
ral of the courtiers. The Bishop turned round, as though to 
conceal his emotion. Edward approached Emma, and re¬ 
marked, in an under tone.— 

“ Sweet girl! that, then, was your secret? The same man 
has been the rnin of us both! Oh! Emma, Emina, the 
wicked plots and intrigues of Court have alike been fatal to 
both! Yes, I begin to think myself that it is high time there 
was a great reformation, aud such a one, too, that will make 
tyrants tremble. Wherefore did we not remain poor and ob¬ 
scure in the country f* 

The Princess had become more ca’m while the young girl 
was speaking, and, apparently, had not heard the artless jus¬ 
tification of Emma, for she suddenly rose, and observed, iu a 
distracted manner, as though just awoke from a profound 
sleep :— 

“ Gentlemen, I again repeat that I am extremely sorry to 
have solely occupied vou with the affairs of an adventurer and 
one of my maids of honour. We mu9t, however, now re¬ 
nounce our scheme. I will no longer retain you. You, 
Bishop Juxon, will remain; I wish to converse with you.” 

At the same time, she waved her hand majestically, by 
way of dismissing the Ministers, without recollecting that she 
had not decided the fate of the two unfortunate young people 
who had incurred her displeasure. Such was the volatile 
character of the Princess, that that hallucination, caused by 
a moment of trouble, might have been the means of saving 
the culpable; but too many persons were interested in that 
decision not to remind the Princess of the error. Falkland, 
therefore, thus observed:— 

“ Madam, these gentlemen await the commands of your 
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Highness, before they retire, relative to this young man, on 
whom, henceforth, depends their tranquillity.” 

“True,” replied the Princess, whose countenance again 
assumed a severe aspect, “ I had forgotten that. But you may 
leave in peace, gentlemen; I will instruct Sir Alfred to pro¬ 
vide for your safety.” 

The courtiers respectfully saluted the Princess one after 
the other, and withdrew in silence. Astley would fain have 
made another attempt to save Edward; but Elizabeth closed 
his lips by a flat refusal, and the Colonel departed, casting on 
the young man a look of regret The Princess then called 
the knight, and spoke to him in a low voice. 

While the gentlemen were taking leave, the prelate had 
gradually approached the young people, who occupied an ob¬ 
scure angle of the oratory, and, at a moment when no one 
could observe him, he leant towards Edward and rapidly 
murmured in his ear :— 

44 They intend sending you to the Tower! depart imme¬ 
diately as von value your life! You will find friends in the 
ante-chamber.” 

Young Falkland shook his head dejectedly, as though to 
say : “ what will be the utility of that T* 

The Bishop understood the canse of his hesitation, and 
added with vivacity :— 

44 The Princess will no doubt pardon this voung girl. Go! 
all will be well.” 

“ Flee! flee!” murmured Emma, who had heard the press¬ 
ing advice of the Bishop. 

Edward raised the hand of the young jjirJ to his lips,‘made 
a sign of thanks to his protector, and sftently glided into the 
ante chamber, which was plunged in the most profound 
obscurity, either by design or chance. Scarcdy had he pro¬ 
ceeded three steps therein, when he felt a hand take his 
own. 

“ Are yon Mr. Edward Falkland ?” demanded an agitated 
voice. 

44 Yes,” responded Edward. 

“ Follow me then.” 

And he was suddenly hurried into a dark passage through 
the secret door in the wainscot, which immediately closed 
upon him. 

It was time, for the low conversatkm between the Princess 
and Alfred in the .‘oratory had just come to a conclusion. 
The knight turned round, and an expression of fbe most pro¬ 
found astonishment was perceptible on his countenance. 

44 What bas become of that mad-brained fellow, where is 
he ?” he demanded in a terrible voice. 

44 Do you wish to arrest him in my presence ?” said the 
Princess in a severe tone. 44 This young man must be in an 
adjoining apartment. Go, and remember that although it is 
absolutely necessary he be closely confined, in order to pre¬ 
vent the possibility of his revealing our secret, I also desire 
you will treat him as leniently as possible.” 

Sir Alfred bowed, and left with an air of inquietude. The 
Princess heaved a sigh, as though a sad but necessary sacri¬ 
fice had just been accomplished; but, on looking around her, 
she perceived Emma. 

44 All is not yet finished, then,” said she impatiently. 
44 Come hither, Miss Elliott.” 

The young girl approached her with a distracted air. 

44 Henceforth,” continued the Priuees9 coldly, “ you will not 
form one of my household; your name will ®e erased from 
the list of maids of honour, and to-morrow you shall be for 
ever confined in a convent!” 

On listening to that terrible sentence, Emma evinced no 
sign of emotion, nor craved for pardon; whether it was from 
the circumstance of her having endured every kind of torture, 
and had fallen into a mournful insensibility, or, at that awful 
moment, a great and exclusive interest absorbed all her 
thoughts,is difficult to conjecture; but she uttered not a word. 
That Apparent indifference caused the irascible Princess to 
frown, for she expected some proofs of repentance. 

“ Leave me,” she resumed sharply, pointing to the princi¬ 
pal door; 44 1 shall neither require your services nor company 
any more.” 

Notwithstanding that explicit and rigorous injunction, the 
young girl remained motionless as a statue, with her head 
bent downwards, and appeared as though she had not heard 
that Imperious command. The Princess was about to give 
full vent to her anger, when Sir Alfred suddenly retained, pale 
as death, exclaiming:— 

“Madam! madam! there is some one here that betrays 
you; the young man has disappeared, although Mr. Fitzher- 
bert asserts that he did not see him leave with the ministers!” 

“ Can it be possible ?" demanded the Princess in alarm. 

A person attired in black, who was no other than Fitzher¬ 


bert, the gentlem&n-iu-waiting, presented himself, and con¬ 
firmed Falkland’s assertion. 

44 This is most strange!” observed the Princess gloomily; 
44 but, unless he be a magician, he cannot have vanished like 
an apparition.” 

“He is saved! he is saved!” cried Emma, whom that in¬ 
cident suddenly aroused from the kind of apathy into which 
she had sunk. 44 Oh, madam! my noble mistress! all beside 
is perfectly right and just, and I will suffer the terrible chas¬ 
tisement you have inflicted upon me without complaint— 
without a murmur!” 

At the same time she made a profound reverence, and re¬ 
tired into the interior of the palace; but the Princess paid uo 
attention thereto. 

The deepest silenoe reigned in the oratory after her de¬ 
parture. 

44 Ktzherbert,” at length observed the Princess to her gen¬ 
tleman in-waiting, “fife more I reflect, the more it appears 
to me impossible that this young man can have made his 
escape. It would be impolitic, at this moment, to make any 
inquiries, as it would be the means of propagating a rumour 
calculated to create suspicion; but let every door be hermeti¬ 
cally closed, and see that no one have egress before to-mor¬ 
row raorhing. You understand ?” 

Fitzherbert bowed in silence. 

44 You, Sir Alfred,” die continued, addressing Falkland, 
“ will remain to night with Mr. Fitzherbert, and your pri 
soner shall be despatched to you}in the morning, 'by which 
time he will doubtless be found. You may now leave us.” 

At the moment when Falkland was about to depart with 
Fittherbert, the Princess remarked a slight smile on the lips 
of die Bishop. 

44 Yt* smile, sir,” she said to him; 44 may! inquire the cause ?” 

“ I certainly was laughing, madam, to think how unfortu¬ 
nate fiiis poor Falkland is; for, unless I am greatly mistaken, 
this is not the only prisoner lie lias lost to-day.” 

The knight oast a suspicions and irritated look on the 
Bidiop. 

44 Best assntpd, sir* observed Sir Alfred in a savage tone, 
44 that were I tft liberty to seek the author of this treason, of 
which I have to complain, I should not be long in discover¬ 
ing him.” 

44 What means Bus model of brothers—this tender friend of 
poor Edward Mfctfmd ?” demanded tfte Bishop, in a sarcastic 
tone. 

“I mean,” reimonded Alfred, sharply, 44 that a perfidious 
Bishop is the sole cause.” 

44 Silence, sir, silence!” exriaimed the Princess authorita¬ 
tively; 44 do you deem it your duty to speak thus in my pre¬ 
sence, and insult a person so high in dignities as the Bishop ? 
Your insolenoe has been insupportable this evening, sir. You 
imagine, I presume, dfest because I have for once admitted 
you into my oratoiy wiBi our confidential ministers, you have 
a right to speak in Bar* high tone; but know, sir, that when 
such persons mi voorwdf are no longer necessary, they are re¬ 
pulsed with loaning and disgust.” 

Sir Alfred withdrew, completely astounded by that terrible 
■ aeremi al. When tfhe Princess found herself alone with tho 
Bwfeop, she feB into an arm-chair, and remarked to him, witli 
the xdnoost dejection:— 

*0rent God! they have almost turned my brain, and I more 
than ever require your advice and services, for all—all have 
betrayed meT 

To be continued. 

Pleasure and Advantages of Labour.— The rich man 
pays dearly for health—the labouring man is paid to be 
uealthy. Exercise is the best physician. Those who have 
strength and a good pair of legs need not to be drawn about 
in a eab, a brougham, or a carriage and-fonr. Coaches are 
fine things for doctors. The more they increase, the more 
need will there be of medical men and drugs. Were our 
carriage-folks to walk or to work, they would save themselves 
feeble legs; and those who never work create for themselves 
weak arms, delicate bands, and infirm or crooked spines. 
Labour has its joys as wdl as its sorrows, and a for higher 
reward than that of wages. If this fact were better under¬ 
stood, no one would be idle. Far better is it to work for no 
pay at all, than to suffer the ills of having nothing to do. Go 
and sweep the causeway, mend the road, or relieve yonder 
poor traveller by carrying half of his burthen, rather than sit 
still. What if there is no pay in pounds, shillings, and pence, 
there will be health Mid the satisfaction of doing good, which , 
after all, are higher wages than the idle sinecure gains with Iris 
£ 10,000 a-ycar. A good appetite, healthy digestion, and a free 
circulation of the blood, are among the blessings of labour. 
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EUGENE SUE. 

This illustrious novelist has exchanged his literary quiet for 
the turbulence of Parisian politics. His election as a legisla 
tor is hailed by the Socialist party throughout the kingdom 
as the shadow cast before the coming event of proletarian su¬ 
premacy. An eye-witness of his first appearance in the As¬ 
sembly a short time ago, says, Eugene Sue’s entrance was 


marked by a general buzz, and all eyes were transferred to a 
stout thick-set carefully dressed man, with grizzled hair, who 
proceeded to establish himself on a seat on the crest of the 
Mountain. 

The following is a specimen of his writings, extracted from 
his latest work,“T he Mysteries or THe People," and the 
drawing is from one of the pictures which illustrate the work. 



THE THREE RED MONKS RURY1NO ALIVE LEON IK AND IIF.lt LITTLE CHILD. 


“ ‘ It is a dreadful tale, Jeanike ! My mother of au evening | 
would often relate it to me, as her grandmother told her, and 
her grandmother before . . . .’ — * Come, come, Gildas,* ! 
smilingly interrupting him, ‘from grandmothers to great 
grandmothers, you’ll at last go back to mother Eve . . . .*— 

* Very good, Jeanike; the song I referred to about these gen¬ 
tlemen who wear splendid helmets and prowl about after in 
nocent girls is a horrible one, and is called the “ Three Bed 
Monks; or, the 8ire of Plouernel,*’ ’ said Gildas, in a myste¬ 
rious tone. 8 What say you?’ cried Jeanike, struck by the 
sound of this name; ‘ the Sire of . . .’—* The Sire of Plouer- 
nel.’—* That's singular.’—‘What is?’—‘ M. Lebrenne fre¬ 
quently mentions that name.*—‘The name of the Sire of 
Plouernel? On what occasion ?*—‘I’ll inform yon by and 
bye; but first for the song of the Three Bed Monks,for I now 
feel doubly interested in it.’—‘ You see, my dear, the Bed 
Monks were Templars, and wore sword and helmet, like this 
hawk, your dragoon.*—‘ Good, good; make haste, for mistress 
may some down every moment, or master may return.’— 

‘ Listen attentively, Jeanike.* 


“Gildas commenced his tale, not precisely singing it, but 
ohauntiug it in a most dolorous, ominous toue.’* 

The author then makes Gildas relate the terrific narrative 
in a poem (too long for onr space), from which we learn that 
one of these monks was called Gontran Plouernel. The fol¬ 
lowing dialogue closes the chapter:— 

“ ‘ Now, my dear,’ said Gildas, shaking his head, ‘ is not 
this a frightful story ?—What did I tell you ? That these sol¬ 
dier gentry were always lurking after poor girls, like hungry 
hawks. But, Jeanike, what are >ou thinking about?—yon do 
not answer me, you seem lost.’—* Well, that really is extraor¬ 
dinary, Gildas.—That rascally red monk was called the Sin 
of Plouernel f —* Yes.’—‘ I have frequently heard M. Le¬ 
brenne mention that family, as though he knew something 
against them, and when talking of a base man would say, “ he 
is one of the Plouernels," just the same as he would say a aon 
| of the devil.*—* Astounding—what a wonderful house thie is,* 
returned Gildas, in a thoughtful half-frightened tone. 
, ' Here is M. Lebrenne pretending to know something against 
| the family of a red monk, defunct the last eight or more 
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hundred years. However, I hope you will profit by the tale.’ 
—* What now, Gildas?' asked Jeanike, laughing; * and do you 
really believe that red monks exist in the Rue St. Denis, and 
that they carry off young girls in omnibuses T 

" Just as Jeanike was uttering these words, a footman en¬ 
tered the shop, and inquired for M. Lebrenne. 

“ 5,He is not within,’ answered Gildas.—* Then, my good 
fellow/ said the servant, ‘ tell him that he is expected by the 
Colonel this morning to arrange about the linen he talked 
about yesterday to your mistress. Here is my master’s ad¬ 
dress,' he added, placing a card on the shop-board. ‘ Mind 
and tell your master to be punctual, as the Colonel does not 
like waiting.’ 

“ The servant went out; and Gildas, taking up the card, 
turned ghastly pale, and stammered out,— 

“ 4 By Saint Anne, it cannot be . . . .*—* What is it, Gil¬ 
das ?’— 4 Read this card, Jeanike.’ 

And with a trembling hand he held it to his companion, 
who read— 

411 The Count Gontran de Plouernel, Colonel op 
Dragoons, 18, Rat d * Parades , Poissonniere * ” 


TATTERSALL’S REPOSITORY. 

This Repository is situated near Hyde Park Corner. It 
was established in 1773 by Mr. Richard Tattersall, for the re¬ 
ception, and sale by auction, of horses, carriages, coach- 
harness, hounds, &c. It is the grand mart for eveiything 
connected with the sports of the field and equestrian recrea¬ 
tions. The premises are spacious and convenient, and con¬ 


tain accommodation for one hundred and twenty horses, a 
large number of carriages and coach-harness, as well as a 
commodious kennel for hounds. 

A room is appropriated for the use of subscribers, who pay 
one guinea per annum each. Here the generality of bets 
which relate to the turf are settled, at whatever place they 
may originate, as it is not the custom among these noblemen 
and gentlemen to pay on the spot where the bets have been 
jost, but, on the return of the respective parties to town, at 
Tattersall’s, so that this Repository is become a kind of ex¬ 
change for gentlemen of the turf. Debts of this kind are 
settled here to an incredible amount. A scene most animated 
and singular, and occasionally, in some of its features, most 
sad, is oftened witnessed here immediately after the Epsom 
and other principal races. 

The annual aggregate value of the horses and other pro¬ 
perty which is sold at this Repository is very great. “ They 
consist,” says the Microcosm of London, 44 chiefly of saddle- 
horses, coach-horses, hunters, and race-horses. The value of 
saddle-horses, warranted sound, without fault or blemish, ex¬ 
tends from forty to two hundred guineas; a good pair of 
coach-horses, from one hundred and fifty to four hundred 
guineas; excellent hunters average about three hundred and 
fifty pounds, and race horses about fifteen hundred. One of 
the most celebrated horses in his time, well-known by the 
name of Highflyer, was purchased by Mr. Richard Tattersall, 
the founder of this establishment, for two thousand five 
hundred guineas.” 



tattersall’b. 
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GREAT UNDERTAKINGS FOR THE SUPPLY OF 
WATER. 

Napoleon, the greatest administrative genius of modern times, 
proposed to supply Paris daily with thirty-five millions of 
gallons, brought by the Canal de l’Ourcq, from a distance of 
sixty miles. The seheme was postponed, so that, when the 
cholera appeared in 1882, a thousand persons sometimes 
perished in a single day, until the Parisian commissioners 
said, that, in boundless terror and despair, the inhabitants 
fled precipitately from a city which they believed to be abont 
to become their tomb. The capital or eastern Europe has 
enormous cisterns; one of then, the reservoir of the “ thou¬ 
sand and one columns,” is calculated to be capable of holding 
a supply for Constantinople for sixty days. Carthage was 
supplied by an aqueduct .forty miles long. Going farther 
back still, we And Solomon, the wisest of mankind, bearing 
testimony to the real duties of a government by building an 
aqueduct at Bethlehem to convey water from his pools or re¬ 
servoirs to Jerusalem; and having thrown an arch or cover¬ 
ing over this cistern, the royal poet draws a happy illustra¬ 
tion from his own work, and (Cant. iv. 12.) compares his 
spouse to “ a garden inclosed, a spring shut up, a fountnin 
sealed.” But, beyond all other nations, the Roman people, 
that great race, the elevation of whose conceptions, and the 
granite firmness of whose character, fitted them to become 
the masters of mankind, and whose laws, whose combined 
and prolonged efforts, and lofty far-seeing policy, seem rather 
the result of instinct than the slow product of human expe¬ 
rience and observation, recognised tne importance of a due 
supply of water. Oar difficulties—physical, social, and pecu¬ 
niary, are as nothing compared to theirs; but the difference 
is still greater in our wills. We need not mention the sewers 
of their kings. 300 years before the Christian era the first 
aqueduct was made; before the republic ceased there were 
800 baths in the city. After that, the emperors built those 
gigantic themue, which are still the wonder of the world for 
their magnitude and scientific construction. The baths of 
Diocletian could accommodate 18,000 persons at once. There 
is reason to believe that in Rome every house had its foun¬ 
tain; nor was a dwelling considered fit to receive a tenant, 
howsoever poor, unless it was provided with a supply of' 
water. Pliny, with natural triumph, asserts, “ that if any 
person considered the abundance of water conveyed to the 
public for baths, fishponds, private housefi, fountains, gar-, 
dens, villas, over Arches, through mountains, and across val¬ 
leys filled up, he would acknowledge that nothing was ever 
more beautiful.” And well did the Roman energy justify this 
claim, for at one time the Imperial City contained 1,300 reser¬ 
voirs, into which the 20 mighty aqueducts that spanned the 
broad Campagna poured a daily supply of fifty millions of 
cubic feet, or three hundred and twenty-five minions of gal¬ 
lons of water. 


THE CURRENTS OF THE OCEAN. 

From our present knowledge of the rapidity of currents, 
we may estimate that, supposing a molecule of water to re¬ 
turn to the same place from which it departed, it would 
require a period of two years and tea mouths to complete 
the circuit of 8,800 leagues. A boat, whidi may be supposed 
to receive an impulse from the winds, wotrld require thirteen 
months from the Canary Islands to reach Caraccos on tbs 
coast of Venezuela; ten months to make a tour of the Giflf 
of Mexico, and reach TortoiseJShoals, opposite Havanas; 
while forty or fifty days might be sufficient to carry Itfrom 
the Strait of Flonda to die Bank or Newfoundland. At a 
time when the art hf navigation was in its infancy, the Gulf 
Stream furnidbed the genius of Christopher Columbus with 
certain indications of the existence of western regions. Two 
corpses, the featured of which indicated a race of unknown 
men, were thrown on foe coast of the Azores,'towards the end , 
of the 16th century. Nearly at the same period, the brother-! 
in-law of Columbus, Peter Correa, Governor of Porto Santo, 
found on the strand of this island pieces of bamboo of an 
extraordinary last, brought thither by the western currents. 
When the wind has been Jong from the west, a “branch of the 
stream runs withacnriflcmhlc force in a north-easterly direc¬ 
tion, towards the coasts of Europe. By this the fruit of trees 
belonging to the torrid zone of America is annually east 
ashore on the western coasts cf Inland and Norway; and 
the seeds of plants which grow' in Jntoafea, Cuba, and the 
adjacent Continent, are collected on the shores of the He¬ 
brides. Thither, also, barrels of French wines, the remains 
of vessels wrecked in the West Indian seas, are carried. In 


1809, H.M.S. Little Belt was dismasted at Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, and her bowsprit was found eighteen months after in 
the Basque Roads; and the mainmasts of the Tilbury, 
burnt off Hispaniola, in the Seven Years’ War, was brought 
to our shores. * * * a 

The influence of occean currents in navigation may be under¬ 
stood by a fact mentioned by Colonel Sabine, that, on his 
voyage from Sierra Leone to New York, he made almost a 
fourth part of the route by their assistance: of 9,000 miles 
through which he sailed, the ship was carried 1,800 miles by 
currents. Aud Lieutenant Manry, in reference to his valuable 
series of charts, lately published, states, that lately'* fine frigate 
took a hundred days to sail from the United States to Rio 
Janeiro; whilst another vessel, which left at the same time, 
performed the same voyage, by the aid of tbe chart of the 
currents, in thirty days.— Johnson'* Physical Allas. 


THE GALLOPING STEED. 

There’s a courser we ne’er have been able to rein— 

He careers o’er the mountain, he travels the main— 

He’s Eternity’s Arab -he trieth his pace 

With the worlds in their orbits, and wjnneih the race. 

Oh! a charger of mettle I warrant is he, 

That will weary his riders whoe’er they may be, 

And we all of us mount, and he bean us along 
Without hearing our check-word or feeling our thong: 

No will does he heed, and no rest does he need, 

Oh ! a brave Iron Grey is this galloping steed. 

On, on, and for ever, for ever he goes— 

Where his halting place is—not the wisest one knows; 

He waits not to drink at the Joy-rippled rill. 

He lags not to breathe up the Pain-furrowed hill. 

Right pleasant forsooth is our place on his back, 

WJaen he bounds in the suu on Life’s flowery track, 

! When his musical hoofs press the green moss of Hope; 
And he tramples the pansy on Love’s fairy slope, 

Ob, tile journeying then ib right pleasant indeed, 

As we laugh in our strength on this galloping steed. 

But alack and alas! he is soon off the grass. 

With doric stony defiles and dry deserts to pass, 

And his step is so hard and he raises such dust. 

That full many are groaning, yet ride him they must. 

On, on, through the gloomy morass of Despair— 

Tlirough tiie thorns of Remorse and the yew trees of Care; 
Our limbs and our forehead are sore to the quick, 

But still we must ride him, bruised, weary, and sick; 

Gentle hearts may be shaken and stirred till they bleed. 

But on they must go with this galloping steed. 

In the stone hurdled churchyard he maketh no stop. 

But the baldest perchance of his riders will drop, 

They may'ding to him closely, but cannot hold fast 
When he leaps o’er the grave-trench that Death opened last. 
Betrapped and bedecked with his velvet and plumes, 

A grand circle he runs in the show-place of tombs; 

He carries a King—but he turneth the crypt, 

And the Monarch that strode him so gaily hath slipped,— 
Yet,on goes the barb at the top of his speed, 

What’s the fafl of such things to this galloping steed ? 

Right over the pyramid walls does he bound, 

In the Babylon deserts his hoof-prints are found, 

He snorts in his pride—and the temples of light 
Wear a rihadowy mist Hke the coming of night 
On, on, and for-ever, he turns not aside, 

He recks not the road, be it narrow or wide; 

In the paths of Hie ehy he maketh no stay, 

Over Marathon’s Plain he is stretching wway. 

Oh! show me a pedigree, fiud me a speed, 

That shall rival the fame of this galloping steed. 

He hath traversed the Past, through the Piresent he flics, 
With the Future before Iran right onward he hies; 
lie skims the broad waters, be treads the dark woods, 

On, on, and for ever, through forests and floods. 

Full many among ss are riding him now— 

AH tired and gasping with sweat on our brow. 

We may sutler and writhe, but ’tis -ever in vain. 

So let’s sit ou him bravely and scorn to complain; 

For we know there’s a goal and a glorious meed, 

For the riders of Time—that old galloping steed. 

Eliza Cook. 
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Ancient and Modern Traybllino. —Th© first turnpike 
road was made in the reign of Charles II., and had to bo 
supported at the point of the bayonet. It was not till the 
reign of Queen Ann© that turnpike-roads were completely 
established. In 1754, improved turnpike-roads were made’; 
bat so averse were the people to their introduction, that 
Inmnlts arose, and, at the ena of the reign of George II., a 
law had to be passed, enacting it felony to pull down a toll- 
bar. Up to this period persons mostly travelled from Scotland 
to London on horseback. We have An account of two per¬ 
forming a journey from Glasgow to the English Metropolis 
in 1739. ft says there was no turnpike-road until the travel¬ 
lers came to Grantham, about one hundred and ten miles from 
London. ** Up to that point they travelled on a narrow cause¬ 
way, with an unmade soft road on each side of it. They met, 
from time to time, strings of pack-horses, from thirty to forty 
in a gang, the mode by which goods seem to be transported 
from one part of the country to another. The leading horse 
of the gang carried a bell, to give warning to travellers comiDg 
in an opposite direction; ana when they met these trains of 
horses, with their packs across their backs, the causeway not 
affording them room, they were obliged to make way for them, 
and plunge into the roadside.’' How different the mode of 
travelling now-a-days! Our trains of pack-horses are railway 
carriages, which, if our grandfathers were permitted to see at 
their speed, would frighten them back to their graves. A 
hundred years ago, fifty miles a day was considered to be a 
prodigious rate of speed to travel at. We can now travel at 
the rate of fifty miles an hour; and take an early breakfast in 
London, and sup and sleep comfortably in Edinburgh within 
the same day. 

Coffee. —The coffee bush or tree is a native of the Ethio¬ 
pian highlands of Africa, whence it wa9 introduced into Arabia 
at the end of the fifteenth century. This couutry, renowned 
since the time of Solomon, under the name of Arabia Felix, 
isnoless celebrated in modern times as the finest coffee 
garden of the East. Here that beverage, which is now ex¬ 
tended to every civilised country in the world, and which has 
grown to be one of the most important objects of commerce, 
appears to have been introduced. Iu little more than a 
century this plant spread to Java and Manilla, and thence by 
Ceylon, and the Isle of Bourbon, to the West Indies, 8urinam, 
Cayenne, and Brazil. In these new fields hundreds of 
thousands of labourers of all kinds are engaged in its culti¬ 
vation. Its produce is more than 800,000,000 pounds of coffee- 
beans, in the transport of which, through the Indian and 
Atlantic Oceans, more than 100,000 tons of shipping are an¬ 
nually employed. The coffee plant succeeds best in tbe hottest 
regions of the tropics; but the artificial limit of its cultiva¬ 
tion extends even to the lat 85 degs. N., where the mean 
temperature is only 67 de^s. and 68 degs. Between the tropics 
it grows best at an elevatiou of between 1,200 and 3,200 feet, 
but it seldom extends beyond 6,400 feet. _ Its cultivation has 
of late greatly increased m Brazil, aud it is rapidly extending 
in British India, especially on the coast of Malabar, and in 
the Island of Ceylon. Coffee was not known in Europe till 
several centuries after the introductiou of sugar. The first 
coffee house iu Eagland was opened in London ia 1652, and 
the first in France at Marseilles in 1671. 

Indestructibility of Enjoyment.-- Mankind are always 
happier for having been happy; so that if you make them 
happy now, you may make them happy twenty years hence 
by the memory of it A childhood passed with a due mix¬ 
ture of rational indulgence under fond and wise parents, dif¬ 
fuses over the whole of life a feeling of calm pleasure; and in 
extreme old age, is the very last remembrance which time can 
erase from the mind of man. No enjoyment, however incon¬ 
siderable, is confiued to the present moment. A man is the 
happier for life, from having made once an agreeable tour, 
or lived for any length of time with pleasant people, or en¬ 
joyed any considerable interval of innocent pleasure; and it 
is most probably the recollection of their post pleasures, 
which contributes to render old men inattentive to the 
soenes before them; and carries them back to a world that 
is post, and to scenes never to be renewed again.— Sidney 
Smith. ... 

A mechanic looks to his tools; a painter washes his pen¬ 
cils ; a smith mends his hammer, anvil, or forge; and a 
husbandman sharpens his ploughshare: but totally neglect 
those instruments, the brain and spirit, by means of which 
they daily range through the regions of science and the wilds 
of nature. Like careless and uuskilful archers, they bend 
the bow until it breaks.— Burton. 

“ Man," says A Ham Smith, “ is an animal that makes 
bargains. No other animal does this—no dog exchanges 
bones with another." 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Book for the Million .) 

Common Varnish. —Take gum juniper eight ounces; 
Venice turpentine six ounces; rectified spirits of wine two 
pints. Digest in a gentle heat till the gums are dissolved. 

Tooth Powder. —To one ounce of fine powder of bark 
and one ounce of gum myrrh, add three-fourths of au ounce 
of bole armeuic. M ix these ingredients well together, and they 
will produce an exsellent tooth powder, invaluable in itself, 
and highly approved of by many gentlemen of the faculty. 

Rice Glue.— Mix rice flour intimately with cold water, and 
gentlv simmer it over the fire, when it readily forms a delicate 
aud durable cement, not only answering the purpose of com¬ 
mon paste, but admirably adapted to join together paper, card, 
Ac. When made of the consistence of plastic clay, models, 
busts, basso relievos, &c , may be formed; and the articles 
when dry are very like white marble, and will take a high po¬ 
lish, being very durable. In this manner the Chinese and 
Japanese make many of their domestic idols. 

To Cure Soft Corns. —Scrape a piece of common chalk 
and put a pinch to the soft corn, aud bind a piece of linen 
rag upon it. Repeat the application in a few days, and you 
will find the corn come off like a shell, and perfectly cured. 
The cure is simple, but efficacious. The prevention * of soft 
corns is equally so. Wear a small piece of lint, the size of a 
shilling, between the toes, and the corn will not return. 

German Polishing Wax.— Cut in small pieces a quarter 
of a pound of yellow wax; and, melting in a pipkin, add an 
ounce of well pounded colophony, or black resin. The wax 
and colophony being both melted, pour in, by degrees, quite 
warm, two ounces of oil or spirits of turpentine. When the 
whole is thoroughly mixed, pour it into a tin or earthen pot, 
and keep it covered for use. The method of applying it to 
the furniture, which must be first well dusted ana cleaned, is 
by spreading a little of this composition on a piece of woollen 
cloth, rubbing the wood with it, and, in a few days, the gloss 
will be as firm and fast as varnish. 

Substitute for a Vapour Bath. —Take a piece of lime 
about half the size of your closed hand, and wrap around it a 
wet cloth sufficiently wrung to prevent water running from it 
—a dry cloth is to be several times wrapped round this; place 
one of these packets on each side, and by both thighs (a few 
inches from them) of the patient; an abundant humid heat 
is soon developed by the action of the wuter on the lime, which 
quickly induces copious perspiration, the effect lasting for two 
hours at least. When sweating is fully established tne lime 
may be withdrawn, which is now reduced to powder. In this 
way neither copious drinks nor loading the bed with covering 
is required. 

Aromatic Vinegar. —Take of common vinegar any quan¬ 
tity ; mix a sufficient quantity of powdered chalk, or common 
whitiug, with it to destroy the acidity. Then let the white 
matter subside, and pour off the insipid, supernatant liquor; 
afterwards let the white powder be dried, either iu the open 
air or,by a fire. When it is dry, pour upon it sulphuric acid 
(oil of vitriol), os long as white acid fumes continue to ascend. 
Stone vessels are most proper to be used on this occasion, as 
the acid will not act upon them. This product is acetic acid, 
known in tbe shops by the name of aromatic vinegar. The 
simplicity and cheapness of this process points it out as a very 
useful commodious one for purifying prisons, hospital ships, 
and houses where contagion is presnmed or suspected, the 
white acid fumes diffusing themselves quickly around. 

To Re-produce Prints, Ac.—The following is an easy 
means of re-producing printing, engravings, writing, &«., 
which has been recently discovered:—Take a piece of paper, 
dip it in a weak solution of starch, leave it to dry, anu then 
moisten it with weak sulphuric acid. Afterwards take an en¬ 
graving, put it over the vapour of iodine, and leave it there 
for the space of about five minutes, by which time the iodine 
will have fixed itself on every part that is black. Then take 
this engraving, apply it to the sheet of paper, press it for a 
minute or two, and the engraving is transferred. If this was 
the whole of the discovery it would not be very important; but, 
if the tiling can be done on paper, it can be done on steel, cop¬ 
per, and silver, and here is a ready means of engraving. If 
you want to engrave on copper or silver, put your engraving 
over iodine fumes, and then place it on the plate. If it is 
copper, pat it over the fumes of h&rtshorn or ammonia, wash 
it, and the engraving is produced. If it is silver, proceed as 
if for daguerreotype, holding it over the vapour of mercurr, 
and the engraving is produced. There is a more simple 
means still. Put the engraving over the fumes of orpiment 
for a few seconds, place it on a plate of copper, press it, and 
the engraving sinks into it 
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Dunoon is now a place of 
considerable Importance as 
a watering-place ; and may 
be visited either from Gon- 
rock or Kilmun,there being 
two or three steamers from 
each place daily. In cros¬ 
sing irom Gourock, we pass 
the entrances to Loch Long 
and the Holy Loch, and 
have a fine view of the 
ranges of the Argyle hills, 
and also of the new water¬ 
ing-place of Kirn ; and in 
making direct for Dunoon 
pier, we encounter on our 
route a long row of neat 
and elegant villas, with the di noo.n from tb 

churches and schools rising on eminences at the back of the 
village. On landing at the pier, the first object of interest is 
undoubtedly the ruins of Dunoon Castle, rising immediately 
from the water at the side of the road. It is not much more 


now than a lofty grassy 
mound with some broken 
walls; but, from the sum¬ 
mit, it presents cestainly 
the finest view to be ob¬ 
tained of the bay and vil¬ 
lage, with the ranges of the 
Argyleshire hills in the 
back ground. The Strone 
point separating U|& Holy 
Loch from Loan Xiong is 
seen jutting out; and op¬ 
posite to it is Gonrock. 
This castle was onee the 
abiding place of royalty; 
and the hereditary keeper- 
ship was conferred by Ro¬ 
bert Brace on Sir (Colin 
Campbell, an ancestor of 
the Duke of Argyle; and it 
was the residence of that family in 1673; but it has been al¬ 
lowed, since the beginning of the eighteenth century, to fall 
into entire rnin. The village contains a population of 3,000, 
which is ulniost doubled during the summer season. 


E CASTLE WALLS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

5. P, {Chelsea). —It is difficult to discover your meaning. The 
style you have adopted Is so involved, indeed so tremendous, that 
it reminds one ot the Yankee orator who said. “ the crisis which 
was about to have arriven has arroven.'* As in life so in writing, 
“ Ambition's like a circle on the water 
Which never ceases to enlarge itself. 

Till by broad spreading it disperse to nought.*' 

Use plain words, and let your mind be known to the reader* The 
ornamental writing, indulged in by first-rate authors, such as 
Macaulay and D’Israeli, is by no means to be imitated with any 
hope of success by even very close thinkers and good scholait. It 
is a special gift, and, like poetry, nascitur non fit. 

A Well-wisher {Highgate).— You will find the engraving to be 
given away with the Penny Illustrated News of the 8th June 
to be well worth a frame. 

C. O. (Peterborough.)—We made a trial a few weeks ago with a 
double number, but found that the public response wss insufficient 
to reimburse the increased expense. As to raising the price to 
two-pence, our circulation among the penny reading class would 
be destroyed, and we wish to persevere in our purpose to reclaim 
as many as we can from patronising those offensive prints which 
are fostered by those that they defile. 

W. M .—We have repeatedly stated that it waa determined on to 
close the first volume of this journal at Christmas. 

Marcus,—We shall re-peruse, and see how the comic sketches may 
be wound up. 

P. B.—We observed in some newspapers the paragraph respecting 
the origin of the term " haberdasher," but it appears one of their 
facet la; rather than a grave matter of fact definition. Minshew, 
the etymologist, derives it from three short Teutonic words, which 
signify have you that. It was first applied to dealers in a great 
variety of small wares. 

D. S. —It has been wisely remarked, " thst to be cast upon one's own 
resources is to be placed in the very lap of fortune; for the mental 
faculties then undergo development and exert energies previously 
unfelt." You say you are at a loss to determine on your nature em¬ 
ployment. The money of which you are about to become pos¬ 
sessed is the sole cause of vour present dilemma. Had you been 
penniless, you would have felt no hesitation in at once busying 
yourself with the occupation that came first to your hand. As we 
are ignorant of your amount of education, we cannot give any ad¬ 
vice as to a trade or profession in which you will find congenial l 
occupation. Ask your neighbours. 

A Weekly Subscriber —We go to press on Tuesday morning. 

M .—To give portraits of the faudful creatures in a romance is be¬ 
yond the power of the pictorial art; letterpress only can be em¬ 
ployed. We shall see after Mr. Green's affairs. We are daily 
made very proud by such testimonies as yours, to the earnest en¬ 
deavour we make to render our little book worthy of the patronage 
of respectable people. 

W. It. WUUs—You with us to have a few puns, rebuses, conun¬ 
drums, and all the offal of the lower penny publics lions, in these 
our eight pegea of pictures and letter press. But too many of 
our readers seek for something different from, if not better than, 
these oddities and quidlties. An American author tells us that a 
quack doctor told his patient, *' I don't say that this nasty stuff 
that I am giving you will cure your present distemper, but it will 
throw you into fits—now I'm death to fits." Are you not pre¬ 
scribing In the some style as this medical practitioner 7 

D. AT.—It is said that the origin of Jonathan being applied to the 
citizens of the United States Is to be found In the Christian name 
of an early friend of General Washington. An American writer 
says, that the great leader of the republic in any great emergency 
usually decided on “ consulting brother Jonathan on the subject.*' 
The brother was Mr. Jonathan Turnbull. This is questionable. 
It is singular that a name not many years old should be a mystery. 
Our aallon very probably Invented It, for In all our naval com¬ 


bats, we find the jack tars of the British fleet had affixed asm 
characteristic nickname to the enemy that had to suffer from drier 
broadsides. Johnny Crapaud was the name on the fleet for 
France. Jonathan, probably was the suggestion of some merry 
blue-jacket, 

Sarah .—We cannot nssist you in your tender dlfltaiUy. Lord 
Byron speaks of the treacle moon ot life, and a recent wit says : 
“ one month of honey is a poor compensation for an age of 
vinegar;" so we may at all evonts add these lines:—* 

No law is made for love, 

Law is to things which to free choice relate ; 

I^>ve is not in our choice, but In our fate.” 

D • M.—K month is a space of 28 days, or four weeks. An astrono¬ 
mical mouth is exactly the twelfth part of a year, or, the time the 
sun takes in passing through one of the signs of the Zodiac. 
The nearest approxlmstion to this measure of a month is SO days 

• and ten hours and a half. A calendar month is such as you flud 
In the almanacs. February has several days less than March. 
We state the facts, but cannot decide the wager you have made, be¬ 
cause we do not know the precise terms employed by J. G. Wagers 
are wretched arguments, they are only possible when one or both 
are ignorant of the foot In dispute. If both are In the derk, then 
It Is common gambling; If only one, then Ills blaeklegiom. 

A.R.B .—Lord John Bussell la not a pigmy; he la at least five 
feet six inches. If you saw him in the House, yon would not 
so under-rate him. Sir James Graham is a very tall man, not 
less than six feet high ; he is very handsome, as mack ao as any 
member of the legislature. Colonel Slbthorp seems an oldish 
man. probably sixty-five years of age. Fox, the member for 
Oldham, is not much leas. What makes you Imagine that Sir 
Robert Peel is emaciated In appearance ? He Is well fleshed, and 
of a very robust make. Probably, because be has been so ac¬ 
tively engaged In public business, yon think he must be careworn ; 
but Sir Robert has a very hsppy home of sons and daughters, 
which neutralises the corrodiog cares of Downin g str eet. Take 
a week in London; visit the Houses of Parliament, and see the 
public characters In them, from the Duke of Wellington to the 
meanest voter of the Commons, and free yourself of provincial 
errors. You will also better understand the newspapers of the 
day. 

Epsom .—We are no prophets; we do not profess to foresee any 
event whatever, simply because, though effects follow causes 
with unfailing invarisblenesa, we may not be Intimate with the 
elements that form the cause. As in astronomy, a third power 
very much increases the perplexity of a calculation, so In the 
matter of horse racing, the third power of dishonesty and 
trickery puts all attempts at prophecy hors de combat. But, be¬ 
sides all this, we write on Monday, our paper is dated on Satur¬ 
day, and the race is run on Wednesday; so, though we were light 
in fixing rn the winner of the Derby, we would gather no laurels. 
Our defeat would read like a joke in our facetious contemporary 
Punch . 
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compass him round about.’’ But this applies with equal 
precision to the manners of the crocodile. Both animals 
are equally remarkable for toughness of skin, equally difficult 
to kill, and both are equally ferocious, so that under the free 
license of eastern description either one or the other may be 
intended to be pourtrayea. 

Herodotus is the first among profane writers who mentions 
the Hippopotamus. He says, “ It is a quadruped with cloven 
hoofs, like those of an ox, the muzzle flat and turned back¬ 
wards, the teeth projecting, and the mane, tail, and voice like 
those of a horse; the size as large as the biggest ox, and with 
a hide so thick and hard that, when dry, the people make 
javelins of it.” Diodorus is more precise in the terms he 
employs in describing it He says, “ It is five cubits in length, 
and in bulk approaches that of the elephant* Pliny also fol¬ 
lows the track of his predecessors in natural history, but he 
ascribes the tail and teeth of a boar to the Hippopotamus, 
adding, however, that though more hooked in shape they 
are less dangerous. He states that helmets and buck 
lers are manufactured from its skin, which is impenetrable 
until moistened, and that he feeds upon crops. He also 
makes some remarks on the sagacity he displays in avoiding 
the snares that are set to entrap him. Pliny states that he is 
covered with hair like that of tne seal. The Boman people 
had many opportunities of learning the character, the appear¬ 
ance, and manner of the hippopotamus; for we read that 
they were paraded through the streets of Borne in many of 



THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

HIS singular creature—the Hippopota 
raus, or river horse—has arrived from 
his Highness the Viceroy of Egypt as a 
gift to the Zoological Society. It is 
now being exhibited in the Zoological 
Gardens, BegentVpark, and excites the 
astonishment of every spectator, 
to correct, from actual observation, the 
fabulous descriptions which naturalists, from the earliest 
ages, have given of this unwieldy amphibious specimen. As 
one of the largest of the animals with which the world is 
^acquainted, he was well known to anoient writers, which the 
correct representations of him on many coins amply testifies; 
but in their narratives of his character, and the wonderful 
feats he performs, a great deal must be set down to the 
pruriency of our early writers’ fancies. 

The first notice which occurs in any author is the reference 
to “ leviathan* and“ behemoth" in the Book of Job; but the 
strong orientalism of the style in which these references are 
displayed is too inexact for zoological science. With Cuvier 
we think the description is too vague to identify the hippopota¬ 
mus with either the one creature or the other of the sacred 
volume: but certain passages do point to his peculiar habits. 
In one place it is said u He lieth under the shady trees in 
the covert of the reed and fens: the willows of the brook 
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heir triumphal corteges. Augustus, Antoninus, Comniodus, 
Ileliognbalus, and others, exhibited these singular animals 
on occasions of public rejoicing. But it was always regarded 
as a very scarce animal ; so much so, that the few that had 
been caught were considered then the entire species; for 
Ammiauus Marcelliuus says the hippopotami had ceased 
to exist in Egypt after the time of Julian. 

It appears that this creature is found only iu the north of 
Africa. Several writers have alleged that he is to be found 
on the banks of the Indus, but it seems not well established 
as a fact. 

Such are a few extracts from naturalists’ descriptions of 
this ^reat curiosity that arrived in England within the last 
fortnight. It is in good health, is about ten months old, and 
weighs fiveiiundrea pounds. Some idea of the magnitude 
of these beasts may be formed when it is considered that 
they are not full grown until they are fifteen years old. This 
hippopotamus is remarkably gentle and docile, although the 
animal in its wild state is considered fierce and stupid. It 
was caught on an island in the Blue Nile, near the seventh 
cataract. It was kept on board in a stable, close to which 
was an iron tank holding 400 gallons of freshwater, which 
was renewed every day, in which it bathed three or four times 
daily according to the temperature of the weather. It re- 
raained in the bath sometimes three quarters of an hour; 
occasionally it would sink beneath the surface of the water, 
and at other times just the upper part of the head and the 
back would be above the water. It fed on milk and rice—about 
eighty pints daily of the former, and the latter was consumed 
both boiled and raw. A number of cows and goats were kept 
on board the Bipon (the vessel in which it came to Britain) 
to supply the milk. Its skin is much like that of the rhino¬ 
ceros—so thick and hard that a bullet would scarcely pene¬ 
trate it. 

It gets from its bath to its stable by clambering by mean 9 
of its fore legs up a step. It is remarkably fond of its 
keeper, an Arab, who talks good English ; and the beast ap¬ 
pears uneasy when the Arab is away. The keener sits by day 
on a high stool, a la Turk, in one corner of the den, and 
uses a small stick to poke the beast about and make him do 
his bidding. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

OHAPTEB YII. 

We will again to Edward, who was traversing the vast 
dependencies of the palace with his unkuown liberator. Not¬ 
withstanding his pre occupation, he quickly felt a very na¬ 
tural curioaity to become acquainted with an individual who 
took so much interest in his fate ; but his first word was cut 
short by a rude push, a tacit means of preventing his asking 
questions. Reduced to silence by that strange aud mute 
injunction, be then sought to obtain a glimpse of the 
features of his mysterious friend; but that part of the palace 
which they were traversing was plunged m the most pro¬ 
found obscurity, and it was fortunate that the unknown was 
so well acquainted with the thousand nooks and turnings 
which they were compelled to cross; for all Edward could 
perceive or ascertain was, that the guide himself exhibited 
signs of the greatest alarm; hi9 hand trembled violently 
and his voice, when he requested Edward, in an under tone* 
to ascend or descend, turn to the right or the left, was greatly 
agitated. From time to time he suddenly paused, fancying 
he heard the sound of distant footsteps of beheld a glim¬ 
mering light at the extremity of a cotridor. At length, after 
many pauses, he introduced Edward into a small chamber 
scantily furnished, and badly lighted, which appeared to be¬ 
long to one of the lowest of the domestics. 

On entering that apartment, an individual, who was mani • 
festiyawaitiug them, abruptly rose and demanded hastily 

“ Well, have yon succeeded ? Is he with you ?” 

“ Here he is,” replied the guide with a pitiful air, stepping 
aside to allow young Falkland to enter. 

“ Fear nothing,” said his guide, “ it is my cousiu Francis 
Elphinstone, one of the princess’s domestics; but in the 
natne of all the saints let us be silent! They will perceive 
that yon have disappeared and soon be in pursuitf Grfeat 
God! wh >t shall we do should they surprise us before we 
have reached the court-yard ? We should all be thrown into 
the Tower, and, perchance, assassinated !” 

At the same time they resumed their march, and again 
found themselves in the most profbund obscurity. 


“My God !” murmured Williamson, stopping suddenly, 
(that was the name of the guide) “ we are lost! I hear foot¬ 
steps approaching.” 

And truly, a slow, though light, step was heard at the ex¬ 
tremity of the corridor, and a female, whose features they 
could not distinguish, glided like a shadow along the wall, 
and advanced towards the fugitives. She advanced with 
tottering steps, sobbing pitifully, and was doubtless uncon¬ 
scious that tnere were persons so near that they could per¬ 
ceive her movements by the reflection of her shadow on the 
wall. The three adventurers remained motionless as statues 
scarcely dariug to breathe. 

At length the lady had approached so near that the slight¬ 
est movement would have betrayed them. Judge then of the 
terror of the guides, when Edward stepped forward and 
called, in a subdued tone, “Emma! Emma!” 

Miss Elliott—for it was she—trembled violently, and sud¬ 
denly paused, casting around her a look of the most intense 
alarm. 

“ It is I—Edward; fear nothing, and for heaven’s sake be 
calm, Emma!” 

On recognising him, the young girl exhibited signs of the 
most profound consternation. 

“ Oh! my God ! my God!” she murmured ; u you ore still 
here, Edward ? Wherefore have you not quitted the 
palace ?” 

“ Emma,” returned the young mau, fervently, “ I thank 
God for the circumstance which has again brought you into 
my presence for a few moments. Oh ! what anguish I feel 
at leaving you behind without even knowing what will become 
of you. I conjure you to dispel my anxiety. Oh ! Emma, 
my own sweet girl! tell me that yon are without the reach of 
danger,—that the Priucess has pardoned you, and I shall 
depart without fear, if not without regret; but I cannot, will 
not, otherwise!” 

“ Imprudent young man!” said Emma; “ you ore allowing 
moments the mo9t precious to pass.” 

At the same time, her eyes fell on the two companions of 
Edward, who had remained in the gloom. Young Falkland 
divined the cause of her preoccupation. 

“ They are friends, liberators* he observed, hastily; u be 
not alarmed at their presence; but I implore you, Emma, to 
tell me what has taken place in the oratory, since my de¬ 
parture.” 

“Oh, Edward! my doom is perhaps even worse than 
yours,” replied the voung girl, weeping. 

“ The Princess, then, has shown no mercy?” 

“Oh, no! she seems lost to every tender feeling. I am 
to be ignominiously driven from the court, and confined in a * 
convent the remainder of my life! Such, Edward, is my 
doom. Heavens! it is horrible to think of!” 

Edward raised the hand of the countess to his lips, and 
bathed it with the scalding tears which were streaming down 
his pale cheeks, then fondly pressed her to his heart. They 
thus remained locked in each other’s embrace. At length 
the gnide, who was aware that every second augmented the 
danger, called them to a sense of their common peril. 

“ Lady,” he observed, in a supplicating voice, “ if the 
liberty and welfare of Mr. Falkland be dear to you, do not 
detain him, for time is most precious, atod we may be over¬ 
taken.” 

“Yes, yes; depart, Edward,” murmured the young girl, 
disengaging herself from his embrace ,* “ destiny will one day 

be less cruel perhaps, aud then-but, farewell—farewell r 

She then withdrew a few paces in order to afford Edward 
no pretext for lingering longer; but the latter had already 
taken an energetic resolution. 

“Emrao,” said he, firmly; “J wished to flee, because I 
had hoped you would still be free and happv, and thatlshould 
shortly rejoin you; but now that I know your frightful 
doom, what matter how they dispose of me ! I neither value 
life nor liberty since we are to be for ever separated. I no 
longer wish to compromise these brave young men who haVe 
devoted themselves to my service. Let some one point out 
to me an officer of the court, and I will surrender myself to 
him; for I am tired of struggling with an invincible 
fatality.” 

The maid of honour became paler than ever. 

“Edward! Edward!” she murmured, shuddering; “you 
surely cannot seriously have determined upon such a step ? 
Oh, abandon it! abandon it! What would that act of de¬ 
spair avail you? Renounce it, Edward, for my sake J” 

“ £ cannot, Emma, unless-” 

His eyes rested on the young girl with a strange and wild 
expression. Emma bent her eyes downwards. 

* Emma,” h resumed, in a higher tone, “ the tirade for 
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scruples has passed, and I will be explicit: never will I quit 
this palace unless you consent to accompany me !’* 

“ Edward !* responded the young girl, averting her head : 
“what do you mean—what is that you presume to propose 
to me ?” 

“ Listen, Emma; for you as well as myself life is now a 
desert, wherein we must wander sml and wretched unless we 
mutually strive to comfort and soothe each other. We ate 
both orphans, and each condemned to a horrible fate: we 
have both been the playthings of ambition and egotism which 
envelops us like a cloud. Yes, Emma, let us resist that 
terrible tyranny which weighs so heavily upou us; we are 
free in our affection, and there are charms, yet unknown to 
us, in the existence of two beings so fondly attached to each 
other. Yes, my love, we will lee this terrible persecution 
which pursues us so unremittingly. Do you not remember 
those happy days we passed together in the calm retirement 
of rural life, when I pledged you my faith and received yours 
in return ? Those obstacles which then presen ted themselves 
have now disappeared ; tyranny and persecution have com¬ 
bined to reuuite us. Consent to accompany me, then,Emma, 
and those ties which already unite us shall be consecrated by 
the religious ceremony and become indissoluble. Emma, 
Emma, I implore you not to refuse me! Come, love; the 
mysterious protector, who wutches over me, must be a gene¬ 
rous being, and will not refuse you that protection which he 
accords me, and which I have not demanded; come, Emma, 

I conjure you, in the name of that grandmother who smiled 
on our love, not to repulse the prayer of your friend, your 
brother, your lover!" 

A violent struggle was taking place in the soul of Emma; 
her respiration was difficult, and a convulsive trembling agi¬ 
tated eveiw member. At length she dropped her hand in 
that of Edward, and murmured in a voice so feeble that it was 
scarcely audible.— 

“ Be it so, Edward, and may God pardon me for this rash, 
though necessary, step ! M 

The young man scarcely dared believe his happiness, but 
the danger of his present positiou did not permit him to 
abandon himself to that uneiqiected felicity ; he consequently 
turned towards his companions, and observed to them in a 
subdued tone: — 

“We will follow you, gentlemen—Oh ! I wish not to fall 
into their hands now !” 

“ Mr. Falkland,’’ said Williamson with an embarrassed air, j 
“ is that young lady-” 

“ She is basely persecuted like mvself," interrupted Edward 
in a low, though resolute, tone ; “ do you refuse to aid ns in 
making our escape ? Do you wish me to remain ?*’ 

“ Nay, but if you knew-” 

“ We are pursued!” said Edward with vivacity. 

At the same time he led Emma rapidly towards the ex¬ 
tremity of the passage ; and it was time, for scarcely had they 
arrived at the top of a flight of stairs which conducted to a 
secret door opening into a large court-yard, when a noise, 
whose proximity was such that they were constrained to pause 
lest the echo of their footsteps should betray them, was heard. 
They again remained immovable, silent, and almost breath¬ 
less. 

It was the princess returning to her apartments, and pre¬ 
ceded by a solitary domestic, who was carrying a wax taper. 
She slowly traversed the deserted gallery, and the fugitives, 
concealed in the gloom, beheld her pass at a distance, pale, 
dejected, and almost crushed beneath the weight of those 
immense pre-occupations which were ever uppermost in her 
mind. 

When the reflection of the taper which the domestic 
carried in his hand had disappeared, and the sound of their 
f outsteps was lost in the silence of the night, the fugitives 
resumed their way, and quickly reached the secret door. 
Williamson touched one of the panels of the door which 
instantly flew open, when they issued into the court-yard, 
and again breathed the pure refreshixg air of the night. 
Nevertheless, they had not yet made their escape, nor 
was the danger entirely passed ; there was no issue save on 
one side, where a small door had been made in the wall. 
But that door seemed to have remained closed for years ; its 
hinges were corroded with rust, and a heap of large stones 
defended it3 approaches. Williamson commenced operations, 
and, assisted by his cousin, soon made a passage ; then the 
latter took from his pocket a large key, easily opened the 
door, aud, after having satisfied himself that no one was per* 
ceptible without, motioned to the lovers that they could come 
forth without fear. Edward and Emma hastened to avail 
themselves of that invitation. Williamson quickly made his 
appearance, and, after haviDg exchanged a few words with his 


relative in an under tone, he silently rejoined them, and the 
door liras noiselessly closed. 

A moment afterwards they heard Elpliinstone replace the 
stones one by one to prevent any chance of suspicion. 

Edward would fain have thanked the humble functionary 
who had aided in his escape; but he had not sufficient time, 
for they were now in an open street which led to Charing- 
cross. The night was dull, and the deepest silence reigned m 
the entire neighbourhood : Emma was greatly terrified, ttiid 
tremblingly pressed the arm of her lover, observing: 

“Whither are you conducting me, Edward?” At that 
moment their guide, who had proceeded a little in advance to 
reconnoitre, approached them. 

“ Mr. Falkland,” said he, with an embarrassed air, “ a few 
pac69from hence is statioued a carriage for the purpose of 
conveying you to a spot where you will be perfectly safe; but 
I have already intimated to you that my instructions have no 
reference to-* 

He paused and gazed at Emma. 

“ To this young ladv, I presume,” added Edward hastily, 
“ whose safety and welfare are far more precious to me tbau 
my own ? If you cannot be of further service to us both, 
sir, speak without reserve, and I will endeavour to seek an 
asylum myself; but remember that I shall not be the less 
grateful to jourself and those who have employed you for the 
signal service rendered me. I beseech you, however, to tell 
me the name of my generous protector.” 

“ Are you indeed ignorant of his name ?” demanded Wil¬ 
liamson ; “ do you not yet know that it was Bishop Juxon, 
who concerted with me the means of your evasion, aud em¬ 
ployed me to assist you therein ? Have you not divined that 
I am charged to conduct you to Lambeth Palace, his resi¬ 
dence ?” 

“ I dared not think so; this is the second time that noble 
personage has saved me from the most imminent danger, for 
which generous conduct I cauuot account. But how could 
he have learnt that I was to repair to the Palace to night, and 
should probably excite the auger of - a powerful indi¬ 

vidual ?” 

To be continued. 


BADAJOZ. 


HIS city is said to be one of the 
Strongest of the fortified cities of 
Spaiu, situated in a vast plain on the 
left bonk of the river Guadiona, at 
I its confluence with the stream of the 
Bivillas, which skirts the base of the 
fortifications on the eastern side. 
The river Guadiana is spanned, at 
the western end of the town, by a 
9tone bridge of twenty eight arches, 

, 600 yards in length, protected on 
the right bank by the bridge-head 
fort, which communicates also with 
_ the fortress of San Christoval, im¬ 
mediately opposite to the castle. There are two other detached 
forts on the eastern side, the San Boque and La Picurina, to 
the left of the castle ; above which tower, on the heights, the 
gates of St. Maria and Trinidad ; to the right is the cathedral 
of St. John, with other buildings, and the bastion of San 



Vincente. 

It is one of the most celebrated places connected with 
modern British history. The annexed engraving represents 
one of the most fearful death-dealing actions on record, which 
has thus been graphically described by one who belonged to 
the “ Forlorn Hope.” 

“ The cathedral of St. John’s struck ten, when the storm¬ 
ing party silently moved forward. One solitary musket was 
discharged beside the breach, hut none answered it. The 
divisions were now on the brink of the sheer descent, when a 
gun boomed from the parapet; the earth trembled ; a mine 
was fired; an explosion; an infernal hissing from lighted 
fusees succeeded; and, like the rising of a curtain on the 
stage, in the hellish glure, the French lining the ramparts in 
crowds, the English storming parties, descending the ditch, 
were distinctly visible to eueh other, as if the hour \va> noontide 

“ A tremendous fire from the guns of the place, which had 
been laid upou the approaches to the breath, followed the 
explosion. Undauntedly the storming party cheered, and 
bravely the French answered it; a murderous scene ensued, 
for the breach was utterly impassible. Notwithstanding the 
withering fire of the musketry from the parapets, light 
artillery was brought to bear immediately upon the breach 
and, amidst the grape from every gun upon the works that 
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coaid play upon the assailants or snpportixig columns, the 
British mounted! • • • The contest lasted about an 
hour; fire-balls constantly lighting up the scene; the cheer¬ 
ing, and bugles sounding the advance, being heard above the 
roar, when the place was carried by storm.” 

When it is considered that “ 5,000 men and officers fell 
during this siege,” of whom “ 3,600 had been stricken in the 
assault, 60 officers and more than 700 men being slain on the 
spot,” there can be no question which is the best way of ex¬ 
hibiting warlike scenes—in reality, or as was represented at 
tiie Surrey Zoological Gardens. Happily, as the age advances, 


these barbarous means of settling differences will give way to 
the more powerful appeals of reason and the pen; but who 
shall sav mat we are not indebted to such men as those, who, 
whilst they were obliged to act a part in such dreadful scenes, 
tell the world how it all came to happen, where it faded, and 
where succeeded and the benefits, if any! arising from such 
dreadful conflicts. Such a man was Colonel W. F. P. Napier, 
who has given us such truthful and graphic details of the 
terrible seven years ’ “ War in the Peninsula,” and to whom 
the public are mainly indebted for this account of the sieges 
of the town of Badajoz. 
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TIIE DERBY. 

Racing —though we take little interest in the matter, our aim 
being to prompt the mind to higher objects—is not merely 
a passing fashion—the whim of the day. Jt has been identified 
with the tastes and habits of Englishmen for many centuries. 
1 he old chronicler Fitz-Stepheu, who wrote in the time of 
Henry IL, sneaks of the great delight which the Londoners 
took in it. It was decried by Lord Herbert, of Cherbury, as 
au unworthy sport. He was evidently disgusted with some 
of the frauds of the jockios of that day, for he says: *‘The 
exercise I do not approve of is running of horses, there be¬ 
ing much cheating in that kiud; neither do I see why a 
brave man should delight in a creature whose chief use is to 
help him to run away." The censure of his lordship did not 

? revent racing from being very popular iu the time of queen 
Ji/.abeth. In 1009, “ running horses” were mentioned by 
James Markham, but it is believed that he referred only to 
private matches mode between the owners of particular ani¬ 
mals, who ran races, being their own jockies. Public races 


were established iu the reign of James I. Garterly, in York¬ 
shire, Croydon, in Surrey, and Theobalds, near Enfield, 
where James commonly resided with “ Dog Stenny,” are 
named as the places appointed for them “to come off.” A 
system of preparation, similar to that now in use, was then 
adopted. A silver bell was commonly the prize of the victor 
in the race, whence it has been supposed wc derive the say¬ 
ing of “ he bore off the bell," to indicate the success or 
superiority of any individual. Races in the time of Charles I. 
were common in Hyde Park. By his successor they were 
much delighted in. When at Windsor, hs caused races to 
take place at Datchet Mead; and in various ways, and bv 
many liberal rewards, he and his favourite ladies encouraged 
the practice. At Newmarket, the races had been established 
and largely patronised iu the preceding reign. During the 
civil wars they were discontinued. Scenes of a mirthful 
character were not then to the taste of the dominant party, 
and the nation at large had no opportunities for indulging in 
them. 
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Afler the abdication of James linking William courted 
popularity by encouraging races, and eiving additional prizes 
to be run for. Queen Anne continued to treat them with the 
same liberality ; and by the Georges, William IV., and her 
present majesty, they have been steadily favoured. 


THE DUTY OF MASTERS AND MISTRESSES TO 
SERVANTS. 

Webb servants better educated, their own relative duties 
would be clear and defined, and the right performance of 
those duties would enhance, by its owu results, a proportionate 
self dependence and elevation. We take them often from 
homes of squalor and filth, where, perhaps, even the rude de¬ 
cencies of life have been unknown—where treachery and de¬ 
ceit, lying and fraud, have been in daily practice. Yet they 
serve us, and we turn them forth again to the world with 
those evils, aggravated, perhaps, by our own conduct, and 
forget that by marriage or age tnost of these females return 
to their class as mothers or governing relatives, to nurture 
again another generation into the same prejudices and the 
same pitiable ignorance ; or. jf they oome to ns with virtues, 
does our own ministering enlightenment increase them ? Do 
we by the evening hours of daily rest, by our personal atten¬ 
tion to comfort, by our merciful sympathy with their paiu 
and pleasure, try to humanize? This is done, but not so 
often as it might be. We are accustomed to treat them as 
aliens, and we draw no rightful bond between mistress aud 
servaut. Man has come from the hand of God, not a 
machine, but a sentient and a conscious being. This is the 
best and holiest argument against those who say, “I pay, 
aud from the hour you rise until the hour yon sleep, in sick¬ 
ness or distress, in pain or pleasure, yours roust be a round 
of labour, for this reason, that I give you money.” Such 
reasoning is pure fallacy. We would have servants humble 
friends; friends that would cling to us under all circum 
stances, not merely as their mercenary helpers, but as those 
they should look up to and respect, as beings showing supe¬ 
riority of education or fortune by the grace of our actions 
and benefits. Nor does it necessarily imply the requisite of 
wealth to effect this benefit: humble means and humble 
employers can largely exercise the power of mercy and sym¬ 
pathy. We would have the enjoyment aud happiness of the 
world increased by all available means. We would have 
neither less music, less books, less pleasure of an innocent 
kind; but we would have wasted minutes, hours of ennui 
over profitless finger-labour, turned to the better pur¬ 
pose of increasing the happiness and moral respect of those 
who toil for us, and share our roofs, and partake of our bread. 
We would have labour beget an interest that should lost be¬ 
yond the day of labour; nor throw aside a power once 
righteously and long employed for our benefit, as we would 
that of some outworn or obsolete machine. 


NEPAUL. 

The kingdom of Nepaul is situated between the stupendous 
range of the Himalaya mountains and the northern portion 
of the British dominions in Himlostan. It is 450 miles in 
length, and about 100 miles broad. The capital, Cataman- 
doo, is situated in the valley of Neponl, which, though only 
12 miles long by nine in breadth, is the most populous and 
the most picturesque portion of the kingdom. This, though 
a valley, is so elevated as to enjoy the most salubrious climate 
in the world. Within view of its countless villages are 
mountains covered with eternal snow. One of the peaks 
over the capital is 21,768 feet high ! 

-- “ his curled brows 

Frown on the gentle stream which calmly flows; 

Whioh wind and storm his lofty forehead beat.'’ 

The soil is peculiarly fertile, yielding, in some districts, two 
exuberant crops in one season. The mountains coutain 
copper and iron in great abundance. The inhabitants trade 
with ns in ivory, wax, timber, cinnamou, and various resins 
and fruits. The sceptre is held by a rqah, termed in Nepaul, 
a GhoorkhalL 

This district of India at present has excited more than 
usual interest from the visit with which this country is now 
honoured of the Nepaulese Embassy, composed of General 
Bauagee, the Premier and Commander-in-chief of the king¬ 
dom, and twenty four highly distinguished personages. The 
General’s visit to this country is as Ambassador Extraor- 


dm **7 the King of Nepaul to the Queen of England 
and he is charged with a complimentary letter and costly pre¬ 
sents, consisting of the most valuable Nepaulese productions 
ana manufactures, worth, it is said, nearly a quarter of a 
million of pounds sterling, from the King to Her Majesty. 
The travelling expenses of the embassy, since it left NepaoL 
have amounted to nearly £10,000. His Excellency and suite 
profess the religion of Buddhism, and on account of their 
strict notions respecting their religion, diet, and ablations 
and their dread of having their food, orthe vessels which con¬ 
tain it, touched by Christians, they were compelled to engage 
the whole of the forecabins and saloons of the Ripon, hi 
which they fitted up a cooking apparatus, which was con¬ 
structed oat of &]&rge square box made of planks and paddle 
floats, filled with mud and sand. Their principal food on 
board was poultry, kids, eggs, rice, and vegetables. They 
took m themselves, at each port they touched at, what water 
ihej used. The features of the Nepaulese partake of the 
Mongolian and Hindoo caste. Many of the embassy are 
most pleasing and handsome looking men, and their dresses 
are gorgeous beyond description. 

The general is a handsome and most intelligent man,aboat 
d2 years of age, very dark, with long jet black hair. He is 
the brat Hindoo of high caste that has visited this country. 
He is considered one of the foremost men in India, possesses 
great power and influence iu Northern Hindostan, and has 
rendered great services to the East India Company. He was 
treated with great distinction by the Governor General of 
India haying been received in full durbhar at Calcntta, and 
saluted with 19 guns on his arrival and departure. Although 
so young, he has been a great and most successful warrior. 
He was very fond of all the amusements and games entered 
into by the passengers during the voyage, and cordially joined 
m them. He was particularly fond of the music of the 
Ripon s band, and rewarded the musiciaus most munificently 
His manner was reaal and graceful, and appeared more like 
that of a polished European than an Oriental. 


Savings’ Bank.— One example will show how small a sav¬ 
ing in early life will keep a man independent of the work- 
house in his old age. Suppose he suve but one shilling a 
week from the time he is twenty years old till he is forty, uid 
put it in every year in the Saviners’ 13auk, it will, at com¬ 
pound interest, amount to £72 12s 5$d. Suppose for the 
next twenty years he does not add oue penny to it, it will 
without his help, have more than doubled itself, and entitle 
him at sixty, to demand upwards of £150 ; or, if lie prefer it 
a goveniuieut annuity of £15 a year, or lOd a day paid* 
quarterly at the Savings’ Bank; iu other words, a little over 
a shilling a week laid by m youth will entitle a man to a shil¬ 
ling a day iu old nge. 


Gems of the greensward and the blossom’d trees. 
Flowers! sweet Flowers ! How I love ye all, 

From the proud Lily to the Daisy small! 

Rich purple Violets that embalm the breeze ! 

Gay Tulips! rainbow-coloured Chalices ! 

Curl’d Hyacinths, drooping yonr graceful bells: 

And yc, young sweethearts of the honey-bees 
Hoses, wherein the son! of fragrance dwells' ’ 

O bright embroidery of Natnre’s robe, 

Wove by the fairies in their daintiest loom ! 

Wrejrth of the bride ! best tribute to the tomb! 

Without your crowning charm, what were onr globe ? 
Heaven without stars, life without Love’s sweet power 
Were not more sad than earth without a flower I * 
Eleanor Darbt. 

the ship “extravagance.” 

Ob, Extravagance saUetli in climes bright aad warm. 

She is built for the sunlight and not‘for the storm; 

Her anchor is gold, and her mainmast is pride— 

Bvenr sheet in the wind doth she dashingly rule » 

Bat CoNTBNt Is a vessel not built for dispLv, 
rbwigk ake’s ready and steady-come storm When It may. 
So give as Content as fife’s channel we steer, 7 

if our Pilot be Cantion, we’ve little to fear ! 

Oh, Extravagance saileth ’mid glitter and show. 

As n fortune s nch tide never ebbed In its flow • 
l,er at night When her gold-light is spent, 

5f r anchor j 9 , 1081 ' >nd her silken sails fe Ml ;i 

And Em"'* ° f u d rL rn ? ,i r hcr sh atle.’d ride drinks, 
And the billows—ha ! ha!—laugh aud shout as she ainks 

WhL5* T * * 9 ,lfe ’ s ch anne! we steer, «*•- ] 

While onr Pilot i* Caution, there’s little to fear. - 

Charles Swain.} | 
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ALCESTIS. 

Shu goeth to her chamber. 

And tears more swiftly flow, 

Aud she cries, O bridal chamber, 

The source of all my woe. 

From thee, to gloomy Hailes, 

For him I love, I go. 

O fair and virtuous lady, 

Whv perish in thy prime? 

Why leave the glorious sunshine 
And the budding joys of time, 

What has strengthened thy weak bosom 
With fortitude sublime ? 

Alas! for thee, Admetus, 

Thy life on love depends, 

There is not one will save (lice 
Of all thy gallant friends; 

And she, thy bosom’s idol, 

To the dark grave descends. 

Will not thy aged father, 

Now tottering on the grave. 

Nor she, O man, who bore thee, 

From death untimely save? 

Only the wife devoted 
For thee the fate will brave. 

She looketh on her children. 

But her purpose changcth not, 

Though the mother’s heart is riven 
With anguish for their lot; 

And she prays that no dark malice 
Her daughter’s name may blot. 

O daughter, my sweet daughter. 

Thy beauty was my pride, 

Thou wilt have no tender mother 
To deck thee as a bride; 

But remember for thy father 
Thy own fond mother died. 

She goeth to the window 
On which the sunbeam’s play ; 

All around is bright and joyous, 

And seems to woo her stay ; 

And she gives her touching farewell 
To the blessed light of day. 

I die ! my strength is failing, 

No more the light I see ; 

The heart that knew no quailing, 

Admetus, clings to thee ! 

Cease not my fate bewailing— 

Farewell ! Remember me ! 

The voice of Nature dies not, 

It speaks from age to age; 

It can move the hardy warrior, 

It can melt the lonely sage: 

Oh, that voice of Nature speaketh 
In the Grecian poet’s page. 

It is a noble lesson 
That olden tale supplies. 

That love, the true, the tender, 

Shrinks not from sacrifice ; 

And In the hour of danger 
The stroke of death defies. 

Affection is a fountain 
Ever flowing on the earth, 

For weary human nature 
In its hour of saddest dearth ; 

Oh, the countless mournful bosoms 
It has solaced from their birth ! 

Flowers linger on a ruin, 

On crumbling towers still wave. 

Or bloom in the sad solitnde 
Of some forgotten grave; 

So constant love abideth 
When It lacks the power to save. 

Cambridge, 1850. Ann a H. Potts. 


Assiduity and Perseverance.— The most usual way 
among youug men who have no resolution of their own, is, 
first to ask one friend's advice, and follow it for some time ; 
then to ask adviee of another, and turn to that; so of a third; 
s til Tonsteady, always changing. However, be assured that 
every change of this nature is for the worse. People may 
tell you of your being unfit for some peculiar occupation in 
life, but heed them uot; whatever employment you follow 
with pewevtffance aftd Assiduity WfH bff Rmtid fit ht you; it 
will be your support in youth and oomfort in age.— Gold¬ 
smith . 


USEFUL RECIFE 3. 

(From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

Tracing Paper. —To prepare a beautiful, transparent, 
colourless tracing paper, it i9 best to employ the tarnish 
formed with Damara resin. The sheets intended to be 
rendered transparent are laid flat on each other, and the 
varnish is then spread over the uppermost sheet by means 
of a brush, until the paper appears perfectly colourless, with¬ 
out, however, the liquid therein being visible. The first 
sheet is then removed, and hung up for drying; the second 
and the other remaining sheets are treated successively in 
the same way. After being dried, this paper may be written 
on with chalk and pencil or steel pens. It preserves its 
colourless transparency without becoming yellow, as is fre¬ 
quently the case with tracing paper prepared in any other wav; 
it is, moreover, cheap, and its preparation gives' very little 
trouble. 

Court Plaister. —Take half-an-ounce of isinglass, a 
drachm of Friar’s balsam ; dissolve the isinglass in a very 
small quantity of water, then gradually add to it the balsam, 
stirring them well together. After the whole has simmered 
■ a short time, remove it from off the fire, and while warm 
I spread it over black silk with a camel-hair pencil. 

Transparent Soap.— Transparent 9oap, when well made, 
and not coloured, should have the appearance of white saga* 

I candy. Any person can make it by putting into a thin glass 
hial half a piece of Windsor soap cut into shavings, half 
lling the phial with spirits of wine, and placing it near the 
fire till the soap is dissolved. The mixture put to cool in a 
mould gives transparent soap. 

Phosphori9ED Oil.— Phosphorised oil will give a suffi¬ 
cient light to enable any one to tell the time by a watch at 
night Rubbed over the hands and face, it produces a strange 
effect in the dark, as the skin then beams with a pale, 
flickering, moon-like light; quite harmless, though rather 
demoniacal in appearance. To prepare thi9 curious liquid, 
we have only to dissolve a little phosphorus in olive or 
almond oil; say fifteen grains of phosphorus to an onnee of 
oil: put them into a wide-mouthed two-ounce bottle, which 
place in hot water, to melt the phosphorus; shake together 
now and then till cold; it is then ready for use; fit a cork 
nicely to the bottle; this, however, must be removed when 
the light is required, as the oil only has a luminous appear¬ 
ance when air is in contact with it. 

To Mark Charcoal. —As charcoal is now much used 
both by gardeners and farmers, and as it is not easily pro¬ 
cured in many places, the following simple directions for 
making it may be useful. Cut up a quantity of wood into 
billets of abont eighteen inches long, place three or four 
wheel barrowfuls upou a handful ot straw aud a few dry 
sticks, and set fire to the straw. As the wood begins to ig- 
uite, surround it with sods, previously cut from the roadsides, 
tolerably dry, and commou road dirt, throwing on the 
latter in lumps, so as not completely to exclude the air. 
Soon the whole heap will be burning together; and as the 
fire makes its appearance through the dirt, or rather as the 
dirt becomes burnt, throw on more. At night add as much 
more as is likely to be burnt through by the morning, and 
continue it for several days. On clearing away the burnt 
earth, the wood will be found completely charred, but not a 
stick consumed. Thus charcoal is made quite as good as it 
could be purchased, while the burnt earth and sods, dressed 
with liquid manure, will form an excellent compost. Black 
poplar, or any light wood, is good for the purpose. 

Mushroom Catsup. —Look out fb t mushrooms about 
September, and be careful as to the sort, preferring those 
with full grown flaps and fresh gathered. Put a layer of 
mushrooms into an earthen pan, over which sprinkle salt, 
and then another layer of mushrooms, &c. Let them re¬ 
main two or three hours, then break or mash them well, and 
let them remain two days longer, mashing them each day. 
Then sirain aud boil the liquor with allspice and black 
pepper, a little mace, ginger, a olove or two, and some mus¬ 
tard seed. When bottled, the corks should be sealed, aud 
the spice left in. At the end of three mouths, strain the 
liquor, and boil it with fresh spice, which also put into the 
bottles. 

Potted Beep. —Bake two pounds of lean beef with one 
pound and a half of butter. When done, cut and beat it in 
a mortar, adding half the butter it was baked in with one 
drachm of pounded mace, the same of allspice, and salt 
and pepper to taste. When it is very smooth, put H in (If 
pots, and cover it with the remaindef of the butter it was 
baked in. 
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CAMERA SKETCHES. 

Shortly after leaving Fort 
William, and immediately 
beneath Ben Nevis, at the 
left of the road, is the old 
burial-ground of St. Engelles. 

Half-a-mile beyond is the 
ruin of Inverlochy Castle, 
which was formerly a strong¬ 
hold, and in the immedi¬ 
ate neighbourhood, in olden 
times, was a small town, call¬ 
ed Inverlochy. It is said that 
Fort William is on the site of 
a former fortress, erected by 
Cromwell, called the Garri¬ 
son of Inverlochy. The pre¬ 
sent building was of quadrangular form, 
towers at the comers, aboutj thirty feet 


which remain entire. It was 
very strongly built of stone, 
the walls, being ten feet thick 
towards die bottom. About 
ten yards from the Castle, and 
surrounding it, was a ditch 
thirty feet broad, filled by the 
water of the river Locfay, 
which is now turned into 
another channel. Opposite 
the great gate are the re¬ 
mains of a draw-bridge, by 
which it was approached. It 
was the residence of some of 
the later Pictish kings; and 
is said to have been the place 
inverlochy castlb. where Achain, King of Scots, 

with four round I signed the treaty with Charlemagne of France, a.d. 790.— 
in height, two of | Sylvan's Hand Book. 


Genuine Eloqubbce.— One man whom I saw sitting on 
the ground, leaning his back against the wall, attracted my 
attention by a degree of squalour in his appearance, which I 
had rarely before observed in Ireland. His clothes were 
ragged to indecency—a very common circumstance, however, 
with the males—and his face was pale and sickly. He did 
not address me, and I passed by; but having gone a few 
paces, my heart smote me, and I turned back. “ If you are 
in want/ said I, with some degree of peevishness, 14 why do 
you not beg — 44 Sure, it is begging I am,” was the reply. 

You did not utter a word”— 44 No! is it looking you are 
with me, sir ? Look there!” holding up the tattered remnant 
of what had once been a coat; 44 do you see how the skin is 
speaking through the holes of my trousers, and the bones 
crying out through my skin ? Look at my sunken cheeks, 
and the famine that’s staring in my eyes! Man alive, isn’t 
it begging I am, with a hundred tongues?”— Leilch Ritchie's 
Ireland. 

Study.— Beside a library, how poor are all the other great¬ 
est deeds of man—his constitution, brigade factory, man-of- 
war, cathedral—how poor are all miracles in comparison! 
Look at that wall of motley calf skin, open those slips of 
inked rags—who would fancy them as valuable as the rows 
of stamped cloth in a warehouse ? Yet Aladdin’s lamp was 
a child’s kaleidescope in comparison. There the thoughts 
and deeds of the most efficient, men during three thousand 
years are accumulated; and every one who would learn a few 
conventional signs—twenty-four (magic) letter—can pass at 
pleasure from Plato to Napoleon, from the Argonauts to the 
Affghans, from the woven mathematics of La Place to the 
mythology of Egypt, and the lyrics of Burns.— Davifs 
Essays. 

Spinsters. —Among our industrious and frugal fore¬ 
fathers, it was a maxim that a young woman should never be 
married until she had spun herself a set of body, table, and 
bed-linen. From this custom all unmarried women were 
termed spinsters,—an appellation they still retain in all law 
proceedings. 

Remarkable Will.— It is not generally known that the 
last wills of Shakspeare, Milton, and Buonaparte, are tied up 
in one sheet of foolscap, and may be seen together at Doc¬ 
tor's Commons. In the will of the bard of Avon is an inter¬ 
lineation in his own hand-writing: 44 1 give unto my wife my 
brown best bed with the furniture.” 

The Ocean.— What sepulchre so sublime as the mighty 
ocean, with its unimagined wonders and sunless treasures, 
its ever-rolling billows above and its boundless floors below, 
tesselated with spars and shells, crystal and sea-weed!— 
Horace Smith . 


but we do not, like our metropolitan guests from Nepaul, the Bhud- 
diets of Hindustan, refuse to fraternise at table with them, though 
we rigorously abstain from all attempts to determine who Is right, 
because it is nsither peaceful nor polite to determine who Is wrong. 
Polemics! discussion the Greeks would call diallage —that is, a 
great many arguments ending no where and productive of no use¬ 
ful result. 

W. If .—Your communication is declined on the ground of unsuit' 
ablensss to these pages. 

P. H.— The story which appeared in a recent number respecting 
Sir Edward Walpole it not only founded on facta, but Is actually 
true In all iU details. If It was not known before you read it In 
this journal, then we claim the credit of reviving a portion of 
British history soma hundred and twenty years old. 

Victor .—You are in error; Lord John Russell never was prime 
minister before the formation of the present Cabinet. He is by 
no means tall, but by no means diminutive. Them is a peculiar 
imprest about him—like Napoleon—which prevents all Idea of 
littleness. We presume you are not a giant, else you would not 
say that all great men are short. Without referring to anti¬ 
quity or even the eminent men of the last nge, where Hume, 
Johnson. Fox, Gibbon, snd many others, were actually very big 
men ; in our present day, both among the Lorda and Commons. 
the best Intellects sre possessed by men of the larger propor¬ 
tions ; Lord John Is an exception. In matters of this clasa do 
rule can be established. An old saying, 44 big head and little 
wit ” is destroyed by the recently discovered science of phreno¬ 
logy. There can be no big wit without a proper space for coa- 
talning it. 

C . A. If.—We are well pleased with your praises. Ws to-day in¬ 
cur a heavy expense in the gratuitous presentation of the 
“ School Boy,” but it is due to those who give us their sup¬ 
port. It may tend to allure a few thousands more readers- If 
they come, ws flatter ourselves we will keep them ; then we shall 
have the power to make the number of our weekly pages such 
as to meet the wishes you aad others have expressed. 

J. S. T.—You scarcely quote the old saw in its true terms: •* Faint 
heart never won fair lady,” Is the right reading. But though 
there may be some truth In this, as in other antiquated proverbs, 
there is much incompleteness. Many a bold heart baa been un¬ 
successful with fair ladies, and many a gentle nature has been 
lucky In its iaexpreseed wishes. 

Oxon.— Pall-mall is pronounced Pell-msll, probably because It 
originates in the words peltere mslleo , to drive with a mallet. 
Leight Hunt Is very Industrious in making much difficulty m 
accounting for what hs calls this peculiar perversity in cockney 
pronunciation. 

An Admirer.—We are proud of your good opinion, and grateful for 
your kind wishes. 

J. H . M.—Want of time has hitherto prevented our perusing the 
verses. Next week we shall read them over carefully. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

» % Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

A Subscriber , (Chester ).—The name of your town Is no older 
than the Roman invasion. It is very questlodable whether Lon¬ 
don can lay claim to a greater antiquity. Some antiquaries call It 
King Lad’s Town ; but the Londlaum of the Caesars seems a more 
natural root for London than any taxon and Welsh combinations. 

W . W.—We acknowledge the receipt of your letter, but we decline 
considerately entering within the ring of theological controversy. 
We see the pageant ritual of popery, the rollicking gymnastics 
of the brethren of the Agapemone, the simplicities of quakerism ; 
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THE CHINESE JUNK. 

This fantastic “ wonder of the deep M is now in the very heart 
of London. Since last Monday this remarkable vessel has 
been exhibited to the public, and has surprised and pleased 
many of our sight-seeing citizens. The M Keying ” is the first 
Chinese built ship that ever visited Europe. She is folly 
seven hundred tons burden, but, though of most portentous 
looking dimensions, one oannot avoid the reflection that she 


would become an easy lamb-like prey to a broadside from any 
one of our smallest ships of war. 

The length of the Junk is 160 feet, extreme breadth 8ft feet, 
and the depth of the hold is 16 feet. She has three masts, 
made of iron-wood, the centre one is 90 feet long and nearly 
10 feet diameter at the base. Her sails consist of strong mat¬ 
ting, ribbed a yard apart with bamboo. The mainsail weighs 
the enormous quantity of nine tons, and requires the whole 
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crew to hoist it, which is done by a rope of immense thickness^ 
made of plaited rattans, requiring no less than two hours to 
accomplish it. The three anchors are of very great size, and 
are formed from iron-wood, the same material as the masts. 
The rudder is of a singular construction, being supported by 
two strong ropes at the stem; two topes are attached to its 
lower end, and, passing completely undST theTceel of the ship, 
are fattened at either bow. 

The Junk has a very odd appearance to Europeans accus¬ 
tomed to seeing vessels with decks from the bow to the stem 
even and parallel with the water. The two bows of the 
“ Keying" are 30 feet above the surface of the sea, and the 
stern 45 feet! But in every sense this is a very wonderful 
exhibition. Although everything is in the peculiar style of 
the Chinese, the decorations of the vessel are of the most 
gorgeous description. The painting, both of exterior and 
the interior, is of the highest class of excellence, and de¬ 
monstrate the luxurious tendencies of the oriental sailor. 

This Junk was purchased four years ago at Canton, by some 
enterprising Englishmen. The laws of China prohibit the 
sale of ships to foreigners, on pain of death ; hence our 
countrymen found their purchase a matter of very delicate 
and very difficult accomplishment. But the well-known 
powers of gold brought the bargain to a close, and floated 
the “ Keying” safely out of the waters of the Celestial empire. 
She sailed from Hong Kong on the 6th December, 1846, with 
a cfrew of thirty Chinese and twelve English. After a favourable 
passage she reached the Cape of Good Hope, but there she 
was exposed, at the end of March, 1847, to a severe hurricane. 
She, however, withstood the storm as well as any of our own 
frigates. She arrived at St. Helena seventeen days after¬ 
wards. It was the design of the commander on quitting 
St. Helena, to steer direct for London, but, owing to adverse 
winds and currents, she swerved so much from her proper 
course, and fearing lest the crew might suffer by running 
short of water and provisions, Captain Kellet thought proper 
to make for New York. She entered that port amidst a great 
display of flags aud naval welcoming. The Americans visited 
the “Keying" in immense crowds. Not less than eight 
thousand people daily went on board to view the curiosities 
of the singular stranger. The “ Keying" next went to Bos¬ 
ton, from which she sailed for London on the 17th February, 
and reached Jersey in twenty-one days. Although she en¬ 
countered tempestuous weather from which she sustained some 
not very serious damage, she thus crossed the Atlantic 
in about the time occupied by the best American line of 
packets. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter vii.— continued, 

“ You can ascertain that of the Prelate himself,” replied the 
guide. “ All I know is, that he is well informed of your posi¬ 
tion. But," he continued, interrupting himself, “ the time 
and place are not well chosen for explanations. God is 
witness that I am desirous of being serviceable both to your¬ 
self and this young lady, but I am apprehensive lest I should 
outstep the limits of my injunctions. Nevertheless, it is ab¬ 
solutely necessary that we should find an asylum for her.” 

“ You perceive, Edward," observed the young Countess, 
sighing, “ that I already inconvenience you; it were better to 
leave me to my fate. But you, sir,” she added, addressing 
Williamson, “ are yon not acquainted with some honouraole 
family in London who conld afford me a refuge for the night, 
and-” 

“Emma,” interrupted young Falkland, firmly, “ I will 


| never consent to leave you; besides, in the alarming per¬ 
plexity in which we find ourselves, why not appeal to the 
generous Prelate, who has several times come to our aid. 
, Would it be in opposition to the orders which have been given 
vou to conduct us into his presence, in order that we may 
; Implore his pity and advice ?” 

I The guide reflected for a moment. 

“ We can certainly make the attempt," said he. “ The 
Bishop is a man of "expedients in the most difficult cases. 
Moreover, the evil is accomplished, for the lady hss accom- 
I panied you thus far, although I ought probably to have 
| opposed it prior to leaving the palace. Let us, therefore, pro- 
| ceed, and we must do the best we can.” 

| After proceeding a short distance they came to a alight 
bend in the street, where a carriage and pair were stationed; 
the coachman had fallen asleep on his seat, and all around* 
was gloomy and silent as the grave. Suddenly, however, as 
the guide advanced to awaken the coachman, that solitude 
was quickly peopled; five or six individuals, enveloped in 
cloaks, mute as statues, issued from a gloomy looking dwel¬ 
ling, where they had been concealed, and hastily approached 
the guide. Emma could scarcely suppress a cry of terror, and 
convulsively pressed Edward’s arm. The siuister-lookiug in¬ 
dividuals stopped a few paces from them. Their inquietude 
was not, however, of long duration, for Williamson addressed 
a few words to them in a low tone, and they immediately dis¬ 
appeared, in different directions, as if by enchantment. 
During that short conference the coachman had alighted from 
his box and opened the carriage door. Delivered of his 
sinister-looking companions, the guide invited the young 
people to take their places in the vehicle, after which he 
seated himself beside them, and they departed with all the ra¬ 
pidity the heavy carriages of that period would permit. 

The mysterious appearance of those sombre-looking per¬ 
sonages had sensibly affected the lovers ; it had impressed 
them with a vague suspicion that all was uot right, which 
Williamson doubtless divined. 

“ You are somewhat surprised, are you not," he remarked, 
“ to have beheld these ill-looking fellows suddenly make their 
appearance as though by magic ? Well, six, I have now no 
cause for keeping that circumstance from you, and I will tell 
you the truth. It would appear, sir, that they wished to 
engage you in an enterprise which Bishop Juxou stre¬ 
nuously opposes. He suspected you would refuse to partici¬ 
pate in the affair, and it was to provide against the con¬ 
sequences of this refusal that he arranged with me this little 
plan of evasion, whose good effects you now perceive; thanks 
to my cousin: on the other hand, had you accepted the 
mission iu question, I had received orders to capture you. 
whilst tranquilly leaving the palace with your brother, and I 
have no doubt that those rascals, who ere now made their ap¬ 
pearance, would easily have accomplished that task.” 

For awhile Edward remained silent. 

“ l am the plaything of passions aud interests which are ut¬ 
terly incomprehensible to me,” lie at length observed, with an 
air of sadness; “ and, in the chaos wherein I am plunged, I 
can scarcely distinguish friends from foes. But von, sir," he 
added, addressing Williamson, “who are you, pray? What 
cause have you for braving so much danger in my behalf; I, 
who am a stranger to you ? But I cannot believe that you are 
a simple domestic.’’ 

“ It is, nevertheless, strictly true, at least for the present," 
replied the guide, “ but what would you have ? I chanced to 
meet with a person accustomed to avail himself of the ser¬ 
vices of those who are willing to assist him in the accom¬ 
plishment of his projects. The night on which the incident 
on Westminster-bridge took place, his lordship requested me 
to watch your movements; and bring him information re¬ 
specting you. Tliis morning, after having with difficulty 
escaped the vigilance of your brother’s emissaries, I returned 
to the Bishop’s and informed him of the kind of captivity in 
which you were held, of my visit to the palace, and the dan¬ 
ger I had-run of being incarcerated, which certainly would 
have been the case had any one recognised me. Whilst I 
was relating this to him a letter was brought in—from whence 
I know not—which stated that you would repair to the 
palace at night; he immediately commenced questioning me 
relative to my cousin, on the possibility of penetrating the 
palace and issuing therefrom at will. You are acquainted with 
the rest, aud although in your present trouble and perplexity, 
sir, yon experience a difficulty iu distinguishing your friends, 

I trust, at least, that you will not include me in the list of 
your enemies." 

I This elucidation, va^ue as it was, partially reassured Ed¬ 
ward ; it appeared to him manifest that the worthy divine, 
desirous of saving Cromwell at any price, had deemed the ap- 
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prehension of the individual charged with the crime the 
surest means of preventing bloodshed. Hence the singular 
obsession of which Edward had been the object since his 
arrjvAl in London, and even prior to that time. The Bishop 
was doubtless, to some extent, actuated by a feeling of com¬ 
miseration for the young man’s misfortunes; hence his 
kind warning, and the efficacious assistance afforded him. 
Nevertheless, although these suppositions were very reason¬ 
able, young Falkland felt a desire to interrogate Williamson 
respecting certain circumstances still obscure, when the dull 
sound produced by the carriage on entering the court-yard of 
Lambeth palace reminded them that they had arrived at their 
journey’s end. 


chapter vin. 

The vehicle rolled heavily along the court and drew UP at 
the foot of a flight of steps in front of the palace. The 
travellers alighted, and, guided by Williamson, who qppeared 
to be well acquainted with every part of the structure, they 
arrived at a huge ante chamber where a solitary domestic was 
profoundly sleeping on a kind of form. 

“ Await my return here,” observed the guide in a subdued 
tone ; “ I will £0 and inform his Grace, whom the unexpected 
presence of this young lady may indispose to-” 

“ We have no hope save in the powerful protection of the 
Bishop,” murmured Emma interrupting him. 

Williamson smiled encouragingly, and entered the adjoin¬ 
ing apartment without waiting to awake the valet or be an¬ 
nounced. 

The Bishop was alone in his study, seated before a desk 
which was encumbered with letters and documents, and 
earnestly engaged in writing, although he had evidently not 
long returned from St. James’s palace. Despite, however, 
the onerous nature of his duties which at that time prevented 
his taking necessary repose, his exterior betrayed neither de¬ 
jection nor fatigue, and when the guide entered he exhibited 
that open expansive gaiety which is a proof of the most per¬ 
fect tranquillity of mind. 

“ Oh! you have arrived, then, my worthy lieutenant?”said 
he, casting aside his pen and throwing himself back in his 
arm chair. “ Well! it would seem that we have succeeded 
admirably. Ah ! ah! ah ! I cannot now refrain from laugh¬ 
ing when I recollect what a strangely comic air the worthy 
Sir Alfred assumed ou learning that his prisoner had made 
his escape from the Royal palace, and almost under the eyes 
of the Princess! The scheme was a bold one, certainly! and 
all the credit is due to you my brave lad.” 

“ I am delighted to see that your Grace is satisfied with mv 
trifling services,” observed Williamson; “ your Grace must re¬ 
collect, however, that you greatly contributed to tho success of 
that affair.” 

“ You wish to flatter me,” returned the Prelate; ‘‘ the plan 
was your own,and you executed it almost alone. But, by the 
bye, where is our adventurer ? Have you not brought him 
with you?” 

u Yes, your Grace, be is in the ante-chamber, but-” 

“ Wherefore, then, did you not introduce him ?” 

“ Because, your Grace, the aspect of the affair has slightly 
changed. Instead of one prisoner I have liberated two.” 

“ What is that you say ?” demanded the Bishop iu astonish¬ 
ment. 

“ Such is the case, my lord: picture to yourself that at the 
moment we were about to leave the Palace, a lovely young 
girl, whose eyes were bathed in tears, came and threw her¬ 
self into the arms of our protegee. He persisted in her 
leaving the Palace with us.” 

The Prelate frowned. 

“ And do you know who this young lady is ?” he de¬ 
manded. 

“ And who should your Grace suppose but the young 
Countess Elliott, one of the Princess’s maids of honour 1” 

•‘The Countess Elliott!” exclaimed the Bishop angrily; 
“ and who, pray, instructed you to convey her hither ?” 

‘‘My lord,” returned Williamson, timidly, “she wished 
not to quit Mr. Falkland, and I presumed that with your 
usual kindness-” 

“Plague ou your suppositions!” exclaimed the Bishop 
pacing to and fro his study with agitated steps. “ You have 
placed me in a pretty dilemma, master Williamson. Tocarry 
away a maid of honour, who has greatly offended the Princess, 
is a serious matter ! She will be furious, and should she 
learn that 1 was the cause of her disappearance I shall 
scarcely dare confront her. Besides,” he continued, “ where 
do you think that I am to secrete this young girl ?” 

He paused and bit bis lips. 


“ Comehe resumed); “ it is useless to ruminate, they must 
leave, for what scandal it would create were it known that I 
have concealed here two lovers. Have them placed in a 
coach, and let them proceed where they will. T would have 
retained the young gentleman, but in all probability he would 
not consent to separate from his lady-love. Yes, let them 
depart! I will not see them.” 

“ But, my lord, whither would you have them go at this 
hour ? They are strangers in London, and will not be able 
to find a shelter to-night. Besides, consider, your Grace, 
that if you abandon them, they will quickly be discovered, and 
you know what a cruel fate is in store for both.” 

“ It is not my fault, Williamson, if this young man will per¬ 
sist in running headlong into danger. Why not have left the 
countess behind ? The Princess would no doubt have re¬ 
voked the terrible sentence with regard to the young girl; 
and I cannot, dare not, offer them an asylum !” 

“ My lord-” 

“ What did you say ?” demanded the Bishop angrily. 

“I say, my lord,” resumed the guide, “ that it would be a 
duty of Christian charity not to abandon thus these two young 
people. Consider, that unless some one exercises a paternal 
authority over them, they will certainly become a subject for 
scandal.” 

“ True,” resumed the Prelate with a pensive air; “ bnt what 
can we do ? I tell you that I need not create for myself new 
difficulties at the present moment, for I am already abso¬ 
lutely overwhelmed with them.” 

“ Well, your Grace, consent at least to see them for an 
instant.” 

“ For what purpose ?” 

“ To preach them a sermon on scandal, my lord.” 

The Bishop smiled. 

“ Well,” said he, “ introduce them, and we will consult 
with them relative to the best means of proceeding.” 

Williamson ran to the ante chamber, and in a few moments 
returned with his protegis. 

They slowly entered, and silently saluted the Prelate. 
Emma was reclining on the arm of Edward, and the emo¬ 
tions and suffering of the day had diffused over her pure 
features a touching melancholy: she no longer wept, bnt the 
mournful expression of her regards would have inspired the 
most obdurate heart with pity. Her movements were lan¬ 
guishing ; and one would have supposed that her brilliant, 
though Tight, costume weighed too heavily on her sylph-like 
form. The grief of Edward presented itself in a different 
light, for it seemed solely centred in that timid, angelic being, 
whose only protector would henceforth be himself. His look 
was firm and resolute ; and the violent passions which had 
recently been roused within him had left but a feeble trace 
ou his handsome countenance ; but his eyes attentively fol¬ 
lowed every gesture of his young companion; it was for her 
he suffered,—for her he implored pity and succour. 

On perceiving them enter, supporting, as it were, each 
other, the Bishop felt greatly affected. Yes, the misfortune 
of these young, noble, and handsome beings, whom ambition 
and intrigue had snatched from seclusion and happiness, 
made a profound impression on the generous-hearted Prelate. 
On beholding Emma, pale and trembling, he hastily rose, 
offered her his hand with exquisite politeness, and conducted 
her to a seat. 

“ Be seated, my child,” he observed, mildly, “ and take 
courage. God will not abandon you if you continue to have 
confidence in him.” 

The Countess only replied by a sign of the head; but 
young Falkland, whom the benevolence of the Bishop ren¬ 
dered more courageous, remarked ia an accent of the deepest 
gratitude 

“ Your kindness towards me is unbounded, my lord: you 
yesterday saved my life by rescuing me from the anger of an 
infuriated populace; to-day you have preserved me from the 
terrible anger of a princess; and yet I still presume to im¬ 
plore your powerful aid on behalf of this young lady whom I 
have enveloped in my misfortuue. Like myself, she is 
doomed to a terrible punishment, but has less strength aud 
fortitude to support its immense burthen.” 

“ Oh ! no, no, my lord,” cried Emma, joining her hands. 
“ Mr. Falkland has not told you the real truth; and if you 
extend your generosity to either, let it be to this loyal young 
man who has braved the anger of so many influential per¬ 
sonages ratber than be culpable of committing a horrible 
deed. Oh, my lord ! it is he who merits your generosity and 
not J, who have bean ungrateful towards my royal mistress. 
But that woman!—that woman!” 


To be continued . 
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GOODWOOD HOUSE, 

Thk residence of the Duke of Richmond has been long 
famous M giving its name to the celebrated Sussex races 
that take place in July. We give a representation of that 
prineely establishment. The county in which it is situated 
is one of the most picturesque districts in England. The 
aspect is peculiarly varied, but with unvarying beauty. The 
inequalities of the downs, with valleys intervening, through 
which many streamlets pursue their oourse to the sea, the 
woods and the pasture-lands give to Goodwood and its 
neighbourhood all the appearance of a magnificent garden. 


AMIMAL INSTINCT—THE WOODCOOK. 

The habits of the woodcock show great intelligence, and 
seem admirably calculated to save him from much suffering, 
and to afford great and varied enjoyment. The lot of a 
human being would be thought enviable, could he live in a 
perpetual spring. This the woodcock seems to do, or, at least, 
to live constantly in that season which is most agreeable to 
him. 

Few woodcocks are bred in this country. For the most 
part they are regarded as natives of the Alps, Norway, 
Sweden, Polish Prussia, and other northern parts. They 
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generally leave England early in March. “ The time,” says 
Bees* “of their appearance and disappearance in Sweden 
coincides exactly with that of their retreat from and arrival 
in Great Britain. They regnlate their movements, when the 
time for emigration arrives, by the wind. On the Suffolk 
coast they arrive, but in comparatively small numbers, in 
the first week in October. In November and December the 
great body of these foreigners make their invasion. The 
redwing commonly immediately precedes them as a van¬ 
guard. They fly by night, always taking advantage of a fair 
wind. 

They are usually chased in this country with dogs called 
springers. It is worth a day’s long ride to see the unwearied 
diligence and perseverance which these little creatures dis¬ 
play in hunting, provided they have been well trained. They 
seldom leave the gunner beyond the space of twenty or 
twenty-five yards. Not one iuch of ground escapes them ; 


whatever game lies concealed, the little springer is sure to 
rise it. 

Venturing on the long journeys these birds undertake, it is 
probable they often find their strength fail them, and fall 
into the sea. We have authentic accounts of incidents 
which favour this supposition. Mr. Travers, of Cornwall, 
records an instance, when at a distance from land unusual 
for birds to be seen, a bird was discovered hovering over the 
ship; when first discerned it was high in the air, but gra¬ 
dually descended, and after taking several circuits rouna, at 
length alighted on the deck; it was so wearied as to be taken 
up by the hand. Probably this bird had lost its companions, 
or, by the force of winds, was driven from the true aerial track. 

The instinct which conducts them over vast oceans to a 
genial climate, fails to preserve them when they come in con¬ 
tact with the works of man; and they are easily snared by his 
contrivances, or destroyed by his weapons. 
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THE ART OF ENGLISH POETBY. 

Chaptbb I.—Introduction. 

We make no pretensions in these essays to teach how a man 
may become a poet —poeta nmscitur non Jit —the poet must be 
born such: simply because the strong clear sense, the im¬ 
pulsive feeling, the elevation of thought, and the graces of 
appropriate dictiou are not to be instilled by any educational 
instruction. These are gifts of God, and may be found among 
the peasantry as ordinarily as among the princes of the land. 
Byron, the peer, was a poet, and so was Burns the plough, 
man. Homer was an itinerant ballad singer. Shakspeare 
was a “ poor player.” These, the greatest poets of the world, 
were humbly bom, and probably long without the initiatory 
elements of language and science. 

But as many are pleased with much humbler ascents on j 
Parnassus than will secure a world’s admiration or a world’s 
fame, yfe may happily be of some assistance to such in their 
endeavours to produce verses smooth and well-sounding to 
the ear. For though, since the dap of Horace, who talked 
trippingly of the versus inodes nugmgue canortc, to the last 
enemy of versifiers, scribblers, and such like well-abused 
underlings in the service of the muses, the sovereigns of 
Parnassus have been very jealous loot any one should come 
near their throne; we think that even humbler works than 
“ The Odyssey,” “ The Iliad, 1 * “ The ^niad,” “ Paradise j 
Lost,” “ Othello,” or “ Childe Harold,” may not only be 
gently tolerated but graciously reoeived by some of the many 
diversified classes of the republic of letters. While we claim 
a place—let it be a humble one—for those who are unequal 
to the soaring flights ol the great spirits who are the poets of 
all time, the “ empyreal souls” that have no parallel, still we 
do not plead the cause of the wretched poetaster. Hudibras 
says,— 

••He rhymes appropriate could make 
To ev’ry month in th’ almanack ; 

When terms begin and end, could tell 
With their returns in doggerel. 

In lyrics he would write an ode on 
His mistress eating a black-pudding. 

A carman's hone could not pass by 
But stood tied up to poetry.” 


dine created by die same Ppwer who created the Christian * 
The ways of superstition are past finding out! We are 
told iu Oriental history that a dervish, of the most devoted 
piety, one morning was unlucky enough to break a crystal 
cup consecrated to Mahomet, the villanons Prophet; he let 
it accidentally fall, and it was dashed in pieces. The son of 
this unhappy dervish, some time after, stumbled and broke his 
leg while his father was in the act of blessing him. As the 
old man wondered at these events, a caravan passed by on its 
way from the holy city of Mecca. The dervish made his 
approach to beg a blessing from the servants of the Prophet; 
but as he stroked one of the consecrated camels, he received 
a violent kick from the beast that severely bruised him. His 
astonishment became amazement; but he at last, after much 
wondering, recollected that through haste and inadvertence, 
he had that morning ©orue abroad without washing his hands. 

Our visitors, like this dervish, would unhesitatingly refer 
every calamity of their future lives to the sacrilegious touch 
of a Christian, should circumstances compel them to eat off 
our culinary produce; such is superstition. Let us, with our 
other liberties, be free of this mental prostration. Let us see in 
effects the causes which naturally produce them. Cholera is 
probably an atmospheric disease, or, at all events, it has been 
distinctly proved that want of cleanliness and ventilation in 
crowded districts of the large cities, is the cause of the now 
general prevalence of attack; yet a metropolitan clergyman 
had the boldness to say that its visitation was attribntable to 
the omission of the letterej" Def. Fid.” on the first coinage of 
the Florin!! In private life there are many remaining evi¬ 
dences of a degrading superstition, to which our space now 
will not permit us to refer. Even the signal infirmity of the 
divine to which w© have referred, was to some extent sym¬ 
pathised with by many. Now this title of “ Defender of the 
Faith” was confen-ed by a Pope on the English monarch, 
because he was the /riend of the Romish Church! Under 
this reflection does it not appear more probable that the 
omission of so unholy a declaration would ward off the 
Divine wrath rather than iueur its visitation in the form of 
cholera? 


It is assuredly not our design to galvanize into a fitful exis 
tence by supplying these helps to versification a morbid ten¬ 
dency to rhyme, but rather to supply ready tools to such of 
our readers as possess the 

“ Music uninformed by art,” 

Such as the wild notes which the merry birds express. They 
are sweet, but they are unclassified aud unrecorded. They 
are beautiful, but they are not in the categories and collections 
of human stores. So with many a train of thought and many 
an impulsive feeling. They are unstored because they are 
not dressed and decked and meted out in the mechanical 
forms of science or of ait. They are wasted on a desert air 
of formlessness, being divested of those technical shapes 
which the bright thoughts of the greet masters have clothed 
themselves with. We merely design being a help to those 
who have heard the call qf Apollo , not a hot-bed for forcing 
into unnatural precocity and exuberance the “ weeds which 
moke haste ” but a training hand for the ” sweet flowers that 
grow slow.” 


SUPERSTITION. 

Tu* embassy now in England from the Sovereign of Nepaul 
refuse to touch any meat prepared for them by a Christian! 
Are not the cooking utensils manufactured by Christians? 
Are not the coals which constitute the fire element dug by 
Christians 0 But are not the very animals on which they 


PENELOPE’S WEB. 

There is no saying more popular than that an undecided 
matter is “ like Penelope’s web.” It is well-known that the 
ancient lady was in the practice of undoing over night what 
she had knit during the day, and in the background of the 
idea lies the fact that it was constancy to her husband 
Ulysses which suggested the device. Beyond this, however, 
few have diligence to travel. Penelope’s web is left slug¬ 
gishly unfinished, and how its being so remains unexplored. 

Wc shall refer to Homer’s account of her conduct. 
He tells us that it wu3 rumoured, and generally be¬ 
lieved that Ulysses, the husband of the Greek ladv, 

! hud been drowned. She, therefore, accosting to the custom 
| of the country, was obliged to make n shroud lor his 
I nearest relative. Laertes, her father-in-law, being alive, 
she immediately commenced preparing his winding-sheet. 
During the knotting or weaving of this shroud, a number of 
suitors made offer to become the husband of the handsome 
widow; but, in the hope that her Ulysses would be restored 
to her, she procrastinated entering again into matrimonv for 
three years, by intimating to her lovers that the shroud of 
Laertes was still unfinished. She was found all day busily 
knitting; but, as Homer says, ” when the lit lamps stood in 
the sun’s stead,” she unravelled a great portion of the day’s 
toil. She was, however, carefully watched by her lovers; 
the faithless fraud was detected:'she was compelled to ho¬ 
nestly finish her task and yield to her lover’s suit. 


THE HIPPOPOTAMUS. 

Professor Owen has just published a report on this valu¬ 
able acquisition to the Zoological Society, from which it ap¬ 
pears that the hippopotamus, now safely housed in his com¬ 
fortable quarters in the Regent’s-park, was captured in 
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August, 1849, about 1,360 miles above Cairo. The (hunters 
having previously wounded its mother, had their attention 
attracted to the thick bushes on the river’s bank, in which 
the youug animal was concealed. When discovered the calf 
made a rush to the river, and nearly escaped, owing to the 
slipperiness of its skin, and was onfy secured by one of the 
men striking the boat-hook into its flank. The hippopota¬ 
mus is now only ten months old, and measures seven feet 
long and six and a half in girth at the middle of the barrel- 
shaped trunk, which is supported clear of the ground on very 
short and thick legs. The naked hide covering the broad 
back and sides is of a dark India-rubber colour, impressed 
by numerous flue wrinkles crossing each other, but disposed 
almost transversely. When Professor Owen first saw the 
beast it had just left its bath, and he observed a minute dtop 
of a glistening secretion exuding from the pofes, which are 
dispersed over the whole integument, and which the animal 
is provided with for the purpose of lubricating its thick hide, 
and thus preventing it from breaking. After lying quietly 
about an hour, the hippopotamus rose and walked slowly 
about its room, and then uttered a loud and short harsh 
snort four or five times in quick succession, reminding one 
of the snort of a horse, and ending with an explosive sound 
like a bark. The keeper stated that the sounds were indica¬ 
tive of its desire to return to the bath. The Arab opened 
the door and walked to the Hew wing containing the bath, 
the hippopotamus followed, like a dog, close to his heels. 
On arriving at the bath room, the animal descended with 
some deliberation die flight of low steps leading into the 
water, stooped and drank a little, dipped his head under, and 
then plunged forwards. It was no sooner in its favourite 
element than its whole aspect changed, aud it seemed in¬ 
spired with new life and activity, sinking down to the bottom, 
and, moving about submerged for a while, it would suddenly 
rise with a bound, almost bodily, out of the water, and splash¬ 
ing back, commenced swimming and plunging about with a 
porpoise-like motion, rolling from side to side, taking in 
mouthfuls of water and spurtiug them out again, raising 
ev^rynow and then its grotesque head, and biting the 
wood-work at the margin of the bath. The broad 
rounded back of the animal being now chiefly in view, it 
looks a much larger animal than when out of the water. 
After half an hour spent in this amusement it quitted the 
water at the call of its keeper, and followed him back to the 
sleeping room, which is well bedded with straw, and where a 
stuffed sack is provided for its pillow, of which the animal, 
having a very short neck, thicker than the head, duly avails 
itself when it sleeps. When awake it is very impatient of any 
absence of its favourite attendant, rises on its hind legs, and 
threatens to break down the wooden fence by butting and 
pushing against it in a way strongly significative of its great 
muscular force. Its food is now a kind of porridge of milk 
and maize meal. Its appetite has been iu no respect dimi¬ 
nished by the confinement and inconveniences of the sea 
voyage, or by change of climate. 


HOPE. 

When first in childhood’s early days 
We passed our time in boyish glee, 

Hope cheered us with its genial rays, 

And we were happy, blithe,. and free. 

And when the spring of youth draws nigh, 
And love. Ad beauty, reigns supreme; 

*Tis then that Hope draws forth a sigh 
For manhood’s bright and happy scene. 
And while in accents soft and sweet. 

Our tales of love we often tell. 

Our vows we plight, with kisses greet 
The fair one, whom we love so well. 

Does Hope forsake us then ? On no. 

She comes enthroned iu bright array, 

And cheers us as we onward go 
To celebrate the marriage day. 

And as we journey on through life. 
Though snares and troubles may befall; 
Hope leads us on through care and strife 
'fill finally we conquer all. 

Then, as revolving years rolls on 
And hoary age comes hut apace. 

When youth and beauty all are gone, 

And careworn wrinkles mar the face- 
It is when on the bed of death, 

That Hope displays her wondrous power; 
And as we then resign our breath, 
flee happiness unknown before. 


A Jolly Lin.—Jaseets generally must lead a truly jovial 
life. Think what it must be to lodge in a lily. Imagine a 
palace of ivory or pearls, with pillars oi silver and capitals of 
gold, all exhaling such a perfume as never arose from human 
censer. Fancy, again, the fun of tucking yourself up in the 
folds of a rose, rocked to sleep in the gentle sighs of summer 
air, nothing to do when you awake but to wash yourself in a 
dew-drop, and fall to and eat your bedclothes. 

A lady of refined feeling, once remonstrating with Mr.Strel- 
ley, inquired, “ How can you be so barbarous as to put little 
innocent lambs to death ?' “ Why not, madam,” said the 
polite butcher, “ you surely would not eat them alive ?” 

The ingenious Manchester operative, Michael Lyons, who 
A shelrt time sines produced a pair of trousers without a 
seam, has jtist completed a still more difficult task, having 
made* on a machine of his own invention, a coat of blue 
worsted, throughout the whole of which, even to the furnish¬ 
ing of pockets and the fastening on of the buttons, no needle 
has been employed. Lyons is in very humble circumstances. 

Curious Bull fight at Seville.— One day I was pre¬ 
sent at a puncion de novillos a kind of juvenile bull-fight, in 
which young beasts are brought to be bullied, and, if possi¬ 
ble, killed by young men. It is a kind of parody of a real 
bull-fight—nothing of its pomp and circumstance and dan¬ 
ger; afaroe}instead of a tragedy, very grotesque and ludicrous. 
For instance, a man in nightgown and nightcap is brought 
in upon a bed, shamming sickness, and is placed in the mid¬ 
dle of the arena. Then a yonng bull, with his horns sheathed 
in corks, is let in; of course he rushes at the only prominent 
object—file bed, and turns it over and over; the sick man taking 
cure to dispose the mattresses and bolster that the animal 
may spend his fmry upon them and not upon him. At 
another time several men are set upright in round wicker 
baskets, about five feet high, with neither top nor bottom. 
The bull charges these, one after the other, knocks them 
down, and rolls them along with his horns. It is great fun 
to watch the evident perplexity of the beast when he sees 
their spontaneous motion. Then, wheu his back is turned, 
the attendants jump over the barrier and set the baskets on 
their legs again; and the same joke is repeated till one is 
tired of it. The unpractised matadors generally fail in 
attempting the fatal stroke; so the poor defenceless animal 
has to be despatched by means of the media lima , an instru¬ 
ment, as its name imports, shaped like a hulf-moon, and 
attached to a long pole. Armed with this, a man comes 
slyly behind and hamstrings him ; after which he is feloni¬ 
ously slain with a knife plunged through the spinal vertebra. 
We could not refrain from loudly expressing our disgust at 
this barbarity, to the great amusement of our neighbours, 
to whom the spectacle was familiar. An English lady was 
sitting not far oft, and looked on without the slightest change 
of colour. I charitably hoped that she was rouged for the 
nonce.— Clark's Summer Months in Spain. 

Rules for Star-Gazing. —At Berlin, Jenny Lind seems 
to have turned the head of file Prussians. Tickets having 
been bonght on speculation and sold at a premium, the fol¬ 
lowing regulations have been deemed necessaryTickets 
must be applied for on the day preceding that for which they 
are required, by letter, signed with applicant’s proper and 
Christian names, profession, and place of abode; ana sealed 
i with wax, bearing either the writer's initials or his arms. No 
more than one ticket to be granted to the snme person, and 
no person to apply for two consecutive nights while her en¬ 
gagement continues.” 

Ah Evening in Spring.— There is something beautiftil 
in a spring evening. The spring of Heaven seems upon the 
earth. An hour and scene when the heart is softened and 
subdued by the spirit of beauty—when the whole visible 
world seems to us an appointed abiding place for truth and 
gentleness; and it is with hard reluctance we believe that 
tyranny, and wffe, and wickedness exist within it. One of 
the happy hours that, sweet in the present, are yet more 
delicious in past; treasured as they are, as somewhat akin to 
the world’s youth, when the earth was trod by angels.— 
Douglas Jerrold. 

In i-blleotual Precocity. — A child exhibits consider¬ 
able talent, as it is supposed, and perhaps a great propensity 
to reading. It is decided to be a little genius. Undue efforts 
jure made to cultivate its mental powers, and this cultivation 
is not confined to the faculties proper to youth, but as it oc¬ 
casionally exhibits reasoning powers, every effort is made to 
cultivate these; or, in short, more or less of the class of in¬ 
tellectual powers. The mind is now strained, the general 
health is impaired, and he who was so bright at nine or ten, 
is stupid or an idiot when he comes to maturity.— Memoir of 
the late Dr, Hope . 
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CAMERA SKETCHES. 

On the highway, between 
Gonrock and Innerkip, the 
tourist on the banks of the 
river Clyde is presented 
with a splendid view of 
the magnificent range of 
mountains at the back of 
Loch Long and the Holy 
Loch. In the foreground 
are the fertile banks of 
Rossneath and the entrance 
of these lochs. Up the 



latter, on the right, will be 
noticed, in the distance, 
the village of Kilmun, and 
the new church with the 
burial place of the Argyle 
f unily ; behind which rise 
the Argyleahire hills, which 
lire occasionally crowned 
by the grey peaks of still 
more distant mountain*, 
with the white streaks of 
snow curling down their 
northern aides. 


ENTRANCE TO HOLY LOCH. 


U8BFUX. RECIFE S. 

(.From the Receipt Book for the Million,) 

Plain School ob Lunch Cake.— Rob half a pound of 
moist sugar into two pounds of floor, make a hole in the mid¬ 
dle of it, and put in a table-spoonful of good thick yeast 
(not bitter); warm half a pint of milk rather more than 
blood warm, bat not hot enough to scald the yeast. Mix it 
with the yeast and a little of the flour, abont one third part. 
■When it has risen, which will be in about three quarters of an 
hour, if the yeast is good, melt half a pound of butter in a lit¬ 
tle more milk, be careful it is not hot enough to scald the 
yeast Add one pound and a half of currants, a little can¬ 
died peel, and. grated rind of lemon, and a teaspoonful of 
powdered allspice: mix all together; butter your hoop or tin, 
put it in, and set it in a warm place to rise. When it has 
risen, bake it in a warm oven, when you think it is done, 
stick in a small twig of your wisk, and if it comes out dry, 
it is done, but if it is sticky, it is not sufficiently baked. 
The cake should be mixed up rather softer than bread dough. 
A few yolks of eggs mixed up with it will make it eat much 
better. 

To Remove Gbease pbom Cloth. —Spots of grease may 
be removed by a diluted solution of potash, but this must 
be cautiously applied, to prevent iniuiy to the cloth. Stains 
of white wax, which sometimes fall upon clothes from wax- 
candles, are removed by spirits of turpentine or sulphuric 
ether. The marks of white paint may also be discharged bv 
the above mentioned agents. 

To take a Plastbb of Paris Cast from the Face. 
—The person most lie on his back, and his hair be tied be¬ 
hind, then put a collide piece of paper, open at each end to 
allow of breathing, into each nostril. The face is to be 
lightly oiled over, and the plaster being properly prepared, 
it is to be poured over the face (taking particular care that the 
eyes are shut) until it is a quarter of an inch thick. In a few 
minutes the plaster may be removed. In this a mould is 
to be formed, from which a second cast is to be taken that 
will furnish casts exactly like the original. 

To Transfer Engravings to Plaster Casts.— Cover 
the plate with ink, and polish its surface in the usual way; 
then put a wall of paper round it, and when completed, poor 
in some finely-powdered plaster of Paris mixea in water; 
jerk the plate repeatedly, to allow the air bubbles to fly up¬ 
wards, and let it stand one hour, then take the cast off the 
plate, and a very perfect impression will be the result 

Tracing Paper. —Mix six parts (by weight) of spirits of 
turpentine, one of resin, and one of boiled not oil, and lay 
on with either a brush or sponge. 

. Mock Goose.— Obtain a belly of young pork, score the 
rind,and cover the inside with a stuffing, as for a goose, made 
with sage, onions, and bread crumbs, nicely seasoned with 
pepper and salt Roll it up tight, and bind it with pack 
thread. Roast it a nice brown, and eat it with gravy and 
apple-sance, not forgetting the proper accompaniment of 
mustard. A breast or neck of veal prepared, eaten in the same 
manner, will also make an excellent substitute. Iu each case 
the bones should be cut out, or it will be bad to carve. The 
bones will serve to make some broth or gravy for the meat. 

Red Ink.—T ake a quarter of a pound of the best brazil 
wood (get it in the log if possible, and rasp or shave it your¬ 
self), one onnce of cream of tartar, and one ounce of aJum; 
boil these ingredients in two pints of clear water till half 
is consumed, then add to the ink, when filtered hot, one 
ounce of gum arabic and one ounce of fine sugar. A little 
•alt added will prevent it from becoming mouldy. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

% Letter* for the Editor mutt in future 6* ad dresse d to 17f, 
Fleet-street. 

T. T. F.—We wish circumstances would permit us to follow year 
advice. Our double number sold no more than our stogie oues. 
The '* gratuitous engraving** has increased the sale to a certaia 
extent. Still we agree with you iu thinking that a permanent 
enlargement would best promote popularity. Before bringing our 
first volume to a close we intend reducing the sise of “ The 
Schoolboy** picture so as to appear in our weekly pages, that it 
may be bound up in the work. 

J. H. P. IF.—The license of the poets is, though a liberal allowance, 
still a known and a limited one. You must avoid such’ en c roach- 
ments on good taste aa putting 9 syllable® in the 20th line, 11 
in tbe27tb, If in the 28th and 29th, 10 in the 30th, and 9 in the 
31st and 32nd. Virgil is an authority for irregular versification, 
but he makes such amends—when long, by the swinging rigour 
of bis language, and when short, by the startling flash of 
thought,—that, unless equalled in ability, it is better to avoid than 
imitate him in his eccentricities. We to-day commence some 
essays on the Art of English Poetic Compositions, and will coo- 
tinue until we have explained the forms into which an anther 
is permitted to enrobe his ideas. Yon say something better 
may follow; pray try again ; condense, and carefully measure 
and poise your expressions before giving them a place In verst. 

*' In your lines let energy be found 
And learn to rise In sense and sink In sound; 

Slide without falling, without strainlnguoar, 

Harsh words though pertinent uDeouth appear. 

None please the tancy'who offend the ear.** 

R. S.-We cannot return manuscripts sent to us when want of 
room or disapprobation of their contents prevents their Insertion. 

A Schoolboy.—The reason why you are the selected martyr la simply 
because you are the only baby in the school. Your playmates, 
however, confounding the two ideas of extreme greenness and 
extreme youth or babyhood, assume that as you were to very 
recently horn you roust know all about it, and hence their per- 
tlnacions application to you for an account of the operation. 

F. M. K.—An you are now In possession, we need not say what is 
the length and breadth of the picture. Though our journal is 
dated on Saturday, we go to presa the previous Monday. 

Edwin Clarke. —You commit a mistake ; almost every letter that we 
receive highly commends '* The Penny Illustrated News.” la 
answering our numerous correspondents, our complaints have not 
been an echo of their letters, but the expression of our own 
regrets that it is beyond our reach to do better by giving more 
We cannot undertake the London agency of provincial aoem 
ployed casemen. 

A.—You must do better before rushing into print. “ Angels fear 
to tread” where less wise personages are found heedlessly 
'* rushing In.” A certain number of syllables in a line won*t make 
poetry, though poetry may be so measured out, still it is not a 
s mere question oi mensuration. 

Xit —You are very kind. We are glad the picture pleased you. 
Your cure for cores is more, it is a preventative. Everybody 
should know that his boots should be made to fit the foot, and 
not the foot be compressed and crammed into any given dimen¬ 
sions of boot. The Chinese not only have corns to excess, bat 
the large ladies are w&ddlingly lame, and entirely unfit for loco¬ 
motion. 

Cambria. —We wish we cnuld prescribe s core for your unhappy 
complexion. Our profession is not medical. 
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SHORTLY WILL be PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY, 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING 

OF 

THE LOVER, 

As described by Shakspeare in liis “ Seven Ages.** 


Printed and Published by William Strange, 
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HAMPTON RACK-C0UH8E. 


HAMPTON RACES. 

This is the holiday race for the great Metropolis. The 
Epsom Derby is the race-course of the empire; Ascot a royal 
and aristocratic reunion; but Hampton belongs to our citi¬ 
zens, their wives, and their children. At Hampton less of 
the villanies unfortunately connected with horse-racing are to 
be found. There may be betting men, and blacklegs, and 
unfair runnihg, but the great majority of those present are 
merely sight-seers and pleasure-seekers. 

The peculiar phases of human nature which race-courses 
develop is well known to every one who has ever visited one 
of them—for the same riotous exercise of the passions is ex¬ 
hibited at them all. The same bands of tumblers, retail 
dealers of every class of wares, and all sorts of gymnastic 
gamesters are in active vitality. The vast exertions employed 
by these people to get customers afford to [the spectator the 
greatest amusement. One fellow, with fierce and flowing 
volubility, exclaims“ Here you have half a yard of songs to 
sing on whiter nights, the copy of a curious love-letter to 


make your sweetheart laugh, a plain gold ring when you feel 
inclined to get spliced, a chased keeper, an ornamental finger 
ring for yourself, a box containing half a dozen spoons and 
another with the same number of knives and forks to com¬ 
mence housekeeping, and, to make the lot complete, a five- 
pound note to pay the first quarter's rent, and all for a penny. 
Talk of California, that's nothing to it.” The wit of these 
men is quite unrivalled in any other section of society. 

It is much to be regretted that the national sport of horse¬ 
racing should be made an instrument in the hands of gam¬ 
blers to involve many in serious losses, and some in irretrieva¬ 
ble ruin. The gentlemen of the turf may become defaulters 
as they may among themselves in their own betting den ; 
but the dishonourable dealings which daily come upon many 
not in their circle will ultimately bring upon this national 
pastime such disgrace as will denude it of its popularity, and 
seriously tend to its extinction. That the Duke of Bedford, 
Lord Stanley, Lord Eglinton,and some others of untarnished 
reputation, still ore proprietors of racing studs, is perhaps 
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the sole reason why the public pay any attention at all to the 
doings at the Corner. If these, who are so few in number 
that they can be written in one paragraph, should follow the 
gentlemen of the last age, who abandoned the sport ns dis¬ 
reputable, then the jugglers and scratchers and nobblers that 
will remain may prey on themselves with the same freedom 
to do so us Jonathan Wild and his friend at cards possessed. 

As a very considerable sum is annually given by Govern¬ 
ment to promote the popularity of liorse-racing, it may he 
considered as a proper administration of that fund to expel 
those wh o have been proved dishonourable in their conduct 
from competing for the prizes. This would mark the men 
who prowl on the innocent, and ultimately shame them into 
privacy. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN IS L' ORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter viii.— continued . 

The Bishop looked down as though reflee tin.;. “ My poor 
children," he observed, “ I should indeed be happy to serve 
both, for your misfortunes greatly afflict me, and you are in¬ 
nocent victims of that implacable human policy to which I 
probably each day give a too groat portion of my thoughts. 
Unhappily, I am placed in so difficult a position, that I cannot 
well follow theinipulses of my heart which prompt me to serve 
you. I can scarcely give you an idea of the danger which 
would befall me were I to receive you here.** 

Emma abruptly rose. 

“ My lord,” sho demanded firmly, “is it not true that my 
presence is the sole cause of your embarrassment, and that, 
were I to retire, it would be possible for you to afford Mr. 
Falkland a safe retreat ?** 

“ I will candidly avow, Miss Elliott,-” 

“ Well then, my lord,” interrupted the Countess, “ have the 
kindness to place the carriage, which conveyed us hither, at 
my disposal, and I will return to Su James’s palace, which, 
perhaps, I ought never to have quitted.’' 

“ What is that you say, Emma?” cried the young man, 
sorrowfully ; “ do you forget that, if you return to the palace 
this night, you will he iguominiously driven therefrom to¬ 
morrow? Have you forgotten that to-morrow the doors 
of a convent will close in, and for ever separate you from 
the world and me?” 

“ Young lady,” observed the Prelate, “ it is probably cruel 
to address to yon words of reproach in your misfortune; 
nevertheless it is necessary that I should open your eyes to 
the imprudent step you have taken in leaving the palace 
thus furtively at night, and with a young cavalier. This con¬ 
duct, although the position in which you found yourself 
in some measure renders excusable, is not the less blame- 
able in reality.” 

“ Oh! my lord,” cried Emma, “ deign to hear me; surely 
my frightful situation will serve as an excuse for my conduct? 
God alone knows what this poor young man has suffered for 
me and through me; and it is, your Grace, my bounden duty to 
console him in his misfortune since I was the cause thereof. 
Before the ambition of my beloved grandmother condemned 
me to the pomp and splendour of the court I loved Edward, 
and it was returned; our affection ought to have been a 
greater consideration than ambition and fortune; we had 
vowed eternal love, «md were affianced before God. Never¬ 
theless, I departed to obey imperions duties, and soon ap¬ 
peared to forget Edward, to despise him; oh! he has indeed 
a right to accuse me of ingratitude and curse me, and yet 
it is all attributable to the wicked advice of that haughty 
cruel woman whom I deemed my benefactress-” 

She paused as a thought flashed across her mind. The 
Bishop divined her thoughts. 

“ Proceed, proceed, my child,” said he, smiling; “ it is true 
that the Duchess of Salisbury is a friend of mine; but I shall 
not pretend to excuse her faults or those of her daughter; 
and, if I must give you my real opinion, I sincerely regret 
that you were entirely in the power of the Duchess.” 

“Alas! my Lord, it is but too true; she had assumed so 
strange an ascendancy over me that I now bluBh at the 
thought! Apprehensive lest I should find some support 
against her tyranny, she caused my actions to be watched. 
My love for Edward, which conld never become extinct 


displeased her, and she forbade me to write him. The day 
on which I once dared to disobey her orders, she showed me 
my intercepted letter.” 

*• Poor Emma! sweet girl," murmured Edward; “ and I ac¬ 
cused you !” 

“ That is not all,” continued the maid of honour ; “ that 
brilliaut wicked world, which had almost rendered the 
affianced deceitful and ungrateful, wished to make the lover 
an assassin. They employed subterfuge and falsehood, aud 
it was I who dee ;u i my unfortunate friend into the snare; 
they availed themselves of my name as a means of prevail¬ 
ing oil him to quit the country and engaging him in an in¬ 
famous action which he lias repulsed with all the energies of 
his conscience. It is J, therefore, who will have condemned 
him to eternal captivity if h. is discovered! Reflect, my lord ! 
On perceiving him this night, pursued, driven to despair 
and a fugitive, could I abandon him when I wos the chief 
cause of this sad calamity ? Oh! no no, I could not. I, 


however, swear to you that, on leaving the palace, I did not 
once think of eludiug the punishment in reserve for my¬ 
self, but Edward told me that my presence alone could give 
him strength to support linn and I have followed to console 
and comfort him in his misfortune.” 

A silence of a few moments followed this simple and 
touching appeal of Emma. 

“ I believe you are sincere, my child,” replied the Bishop, 
pensively; “ "and if your conduct is reprehensible in itself, 
the motives are certaiuly most praiseworthy. But affected as 
I am by your affliction, I seek in vain a means of aiding you.” 

“ I will depart, my lord,” said the young girl with resigna¬ 
tion ; “ I will return to the royal palace.” 

“ Never shall you return, Emma, unless I accompany 
you,” exclaimed the young man vehemently. 

“Come, then,” observed the Prelate, “ since it is absolutely 
necessary, I will protect you. Perchance, by great precaution, 
I shall be enabled to struggle against your enemies ; at all 
events, I will make the attempt. You shall remain here for 
the present, my children, aud 1 will endeavour to shelter you 
from the furv of your foes.” 

“ Oh, my lord," cried the sweet girl, M how shall we ever be 
able to repay so much kindness ?'’ 

“ We will speak of that hereafter,” responded the Bishop; 
“but I must tell you that my services are conditional.” 

“ Oh! speak, speak, my lordexclaimed the lovers 
simultaneously. 

“ In the first place, you must consent to be espoused in my 
private chapel to morrow; I am constrained to take these 
precautions for certain reasons. As neither of you have very 
near relatives whose duty it would be to superintend this 
business, it can be managed without difficulty.” 

Edward steadfastly regarded the young countess with a 
look so replete with rapture, that she was compelled to avert 
her head, and her lovely cheeks were suddenly suffused with 
a roseate hue. 

“ Edward, dear Edward,” she murmured, “ am I not already 
your affianced ?” 

“Yes, sweet girl, and thanks—a thousand thanks—for that 
reply, which will indeed render me the happiest of mortals, 
and cause me to forget my misfortunes !** 

“ That, then, is understood,” observed the worthy prelate 
“ Secondly,” he continued, “ you must engage to blindly obey 
me in any thing I command you for your safety.” 

The two young people asserted their entire complicity. 

“ Well,” resumed the Bishop, “to commence, I must in¬ 
form you that, for awhile, you will be confined as closelv as 
prisoners ; without the walls of my dwelling every kind’ of 
danger awaits you. Moreover, as a great number of persons 
daily penetrate the palace, amongst whom there mav be some 
who would recognise you, you must remain iu your apart¬ 
ments ; .otherwise I cannot answer for vour-safety.” 

“ We will obey, my lordcried the lovers. 

“ Yon perceive, my youug friends,” said he in a tone of 
regret, “ that my hospitality will neither be very agreeable 
nor attended with much splendour; but it will be preferable 
to the Tower or a convent.” 

He then affectionately saluted them, and requested a do¬ 
mestic, who was summoned, to conduct them to their 
different apartments. 

After their departure, the Bishop remained pensive and 
thoughtful with his elbow supported on the arm of his chair, 
without remarking that Williamson was near and watching 
in A movement, however, of the youug niau. 


him in silence, 
drew him from his reflections. 


“ * h! i‘ “ yon- “7 brave boy,” he observed, smiling. 
“Well, what do you require ?” 6 

“ Simply to ask your Grace whether I have fulfilled your 
wishes?” J 
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“ Almost too well, Williamson; and you have doubtless 
come to remind me of my promise ? But before I grant 
you tbe benefice 1 promised you for your zeal and good con¬ 
duct, I shall again require your services. You are adventu¬ 
rous and skilful, and can be of immense service to me yet. 
Remain with me, Williamson, and you shall lose nothing 
thereby.*’ 

“ With all my heart, my lord,” said the young mau, joy¬ 
fully ; “ and, it it please your Grace, wc will strive together to 
render our young friends free and happy; for they are both 
so amiable, frank, and kind. Yes, it would be infamous, 
monstrous to separate for ever two beings so fondly—so de¬ 
votedly attached to each other! ” 

“ You ore perfectly right, Williamson; it must not be. We 
will endeavour to thwart the designs of their enemies.’' 

The Bishop theu motioned Williamson to retire, and again 
plunged into those deep political calculations which so much 
occupied his miud. 

CHAPTER IX. 

On the following day the lovers were espoused by the 
Bishop’s chaplain. This marriage, as we have seen, was not 
celebrated under the most propitious auspices; but the 
worthy prelate had deemed it necessary for the purpose of 
silencing any malicious tongues which might afterwards have 
exclaimed against the sojourn of the young people at the 
palace. Nevertheless, this important act had not been at¬ 
tended with any modification iu the kiud of life the ftishop 
had marked out for them so long as they should remain under 
his roof. They were t:> see each other once a day, in the 
presence of the housekeeper; and, with the exception of a 
short conversation daily, they were to remain in the most 
profound solitude. 

The greatest mystery had enveloped the escape of Emma 
from the palace Royal; the Princess, in order to avoid scan¬ 
dal, had caused a report to he circulated to the effect that the 
young Countess was absent owing to indisposition, and, if 
the courtiers exclaimed, it was in ft very quiet manner. As 
the reader will probably imagine, the Princess had suspected 
the Bishop of having contrived the means of that almost 
miraculous escape; but, although she saw him in heroratory 
the next night, she did not speak to him on that delicate 
point; on the other hand, the Prelate had remarked, by cer¬ 
tain signs, that it would not be prudent to plead the cause of 
his young friends: one would have supposed that there was 
a tacit convention between them not to touch upon subjects 
calculated to cause high words at a moment when the affairs 
of the State so imperatively required that they should act in 
concert; but neither had entered into the engagement, the 
Princess to pardon those who had offended her, or the Bishop 
to abandon them. 

The most dangerous enemy, however, of the young people 
was Sir Alfred Falkland. From the first moment he had no 
doubt that their place of retreat was Lambeth palace; and 
although Alfred was in disgrace with the Princess, he was 
still invested with formidable powers against the fugitives, 
and we have seen that ho was a man to avail himself of that 
influence, despite every political consideration. .He had been 
observed prowling round the palace, accompanied by two or 
three cut-throat looking individuals, and endeavouring to bribe 
some of the domestics, but in vain. The marvellous sagacity of 
Williamson, whom the Prelate had specially charged to watch 
over Ennna and Edward, had thus far completely frustrated 
his designs; but it was not doubtful that, should the influ¬ 
ence of the Bishop decline, the implacable Sir Alfred would 
seize his victims by force, and, perchance, his conduct would 
not be discountenanced by the Princess. 

Thus the fate of the young people was intimately united 
with the fortune of their protector, who was himself compelled 
to brave every political fluctuation of the moment, which were 
very frequent at that period of troubles and revolutions. 

Fearful Sir Alfred would attempt a cmn-dc-mam for the 
apprehension of the fugitives, the Bishop nad communicated 
with a friend of his, a widow Indy who resided in Lincoln's- 
JnnFieM with an only daughter, relative to affording the young 
couple a place of «■***fetv in her establishment until the storm 
had somewhat suicided. T* is appeal had been cheerfully 
responded to by the kiml-hear^d eld lady and her daughter— 
a lovely girl about seventeen years of age, ami, preparations 
having been made, it was arranged that they should leave the 
palace about twelve o’clock on the night of the sixth day of 
their abode at Lambeth palace. 

The day had now arrived, and, about right in the even¬ 
ing, a sinister, repuLive-looking individual might have 
been seen to enter a splendid mansion situated in tbe most 


fashionable part of the neighbourhood of Lambeth. This 
elegant structure was Sir Alfred Falkland’s town residence. 
Yes, his love for display and splendour was ns powerful as 
his passion for debauchery’and ambition. His enprioious 
taste was not conteut with the citizcn-like style of English 
architecture. In his mansion were seen large marble stnirs 
after the Italian fashion, and not those narrow gloomy 
stairs, covered with thin carpeting, which, at that time, were 
observable in the dwellings of England’s wealthiest peers. 
In fine, it would almost have rivalled the palace of an Oriental 
priuce. 

In one of the back apartments Sir Alfred was sitting, or 
rather reclining, on the soft blue velvet of a kind of couch, 
and playing with the silken coat of a magnificent house¬ 
dog. 

In tbe middle of the room the repulsive-looking being who 
had just entered was standing. 

a WelJ, Jack, mv brave fellow,” observed Sir Alfred lan¬ 
guidly, gazing at the new-comer; “ what have you learnt ?” 

To be continued. 


FORESTS OF PANAMA. 

Thebe is nothing in the world comparable to these forests. 
No description conveys an idea of the splendid overplus of 
vegetable life within the tropics. The river, broad, and with 
a swift current of the sweetest water, winds betwei n walls of 
foliage that rise from its very surface. All the gorgeous 
growths of au eternal Slimmer nrc so mingled in one impene¬ 
trable mass, that the eye is bewildered. From the rank 
jungle of canes and gigantic lilies, and the thickets of strange 
shrubs that line the water, rise the trunks qf the mango, the 
ceiba, the cocoa, the sycamore, and the superb palm. Plain- 
taius take root in the banks, hiding the soil with their leaves, 
shaken and split into immense plumes by the wind and rain. 
The zapote, with a fruit the size of a man’s head, the gourd 
tree, and other vegetable wonders, attract the eye on all sides. 
Blossoms of crimson, purple and yellow, of a form and mag¬ 
nitude unknown in tbe North, are miugled with the leaves, 
aud flocks of paroquets and bnlliaut butterflies circle through 
the air like blossoms blown away. Sometimes a spike of 
scarlet flowers is thrust forth like the tongue of a serpent 
from the heart of some convolution of unfolding leaves, and 
often the creepers and parasites drop trails aud streamers of 
fragrance from boughs that shoot half-way across the river. 
Every turn of the stream only disclosed another and more 
magnificent vista of leaf, bough, and blossom. All outline 
of the landscape is lost under this deluge of vegetation. No 
trace of the sou is to be seen ; lowland and highland are the 
same; a mountain is but a higher swell of the mass of ver¬ 
dure. As on the pcean, you have a sense rather than a per¬ 
ception of beauty. The sharp, clear lines of our scenery at 
home are here wauting. What shape the land would be if 
cleared, you cannot tell. You gaze upon the rccdc before 
yon with a never sated delight, till your brain aches with the 
sensation, and you close your eyes, overwhelmed with the 
thought that i ll these wonders have been from the beginning 
—that, year nfter year, takes away no leaf or blossom that is 
not replaced, but the sublime mystery of growth and decay is 
renewed for ever. 


TRANSMISSION OF NEWS IN FORMER DAYS. 

The “ Nottingham Date-Book” gives an amusing instance 
of the slow and incorrect manner in which news was for¬ 
merly transmitted, and shows us, by an extract from a news¬ 
paper of 1777, how much we are in advance of the “ good old 
times.’’ On November the Sib of that year, a report reached 
Nottingham of the total defeat of Washington's army in 
America by the British forces under Sir William Howe. 
Great was the rejoicing thereat : the hells were rung, the 
people met in crowds in the streets, and congratulatt d each 
other; speeches were made, guns were fired, and some en¬ 
thusiastic spirits, not content with these demonstrations, 
procured an ass aud sat an effigy of Washing; upon it, 
which, nfter being ridiculed and pelted at, was hit 1J\ burnt 
with great triumph at night. The “ glorious news” was 
further confirmed by a gentleman who hml heard a h tter 
read at the Duke of Newcastle’s house, at l’I umber Park, 
and a Glasgow paper also added tbe weight of its authority 
to the current rumour. “ No extraordinary * <la/ptu.' had 
yet arrived with the news ” says the journal of F77, and it 
is almost needless to add, that a ” Gazette,” was quite un¬ 
necessary, seeing that there was no foundation lot the 
“ total defeat.” 
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ANCIENT PLANTS AND MODERN CULTIVATION 
OF THEM. 

Thk botanist can trace few plants (the mummy wheat ex¬ 
cepted) to a more remote antiquity than the cactus. It was 
well-known to, and much valued among, the Greeks. It is 
mentioned by Theophrastus, Discorides, Athenaeus, and 
Pliny. They, however, describe it as not indigenous to 
Greece, but peculiar to Sicily,producing from the root several 
creeping stems, with a broad and prickly leaf, which, when 
stripped of the bark, could be eaten fresh or pickled. 

There were various species known to those writers. Some 
were only fit to be eaten while fresh, and could not be pre¬ 
served. The plant, however, which was more especially the 
subject of their notice, is said to have been the carduus of the 
Romans, the cynana scolymus of the Linnaeus, or common 
artichoke. By others it has been declared to have been a 
production unknown to subsequent botanists. 

In modem times, the importations of fruits and flowers 
have been very numerous, and it is not improbable that an 
ancient name has been given to plants not originally derived 


from classic ground. Many varieties of the cacti are known 
to floriculture now, which bear little resemblance to what we 
read of in former times. In Rees we are told:— 

“ In 1803, there was growing at the Museum of Natural 
History, Paris, a superb plant of this species, near forty feet 
high. It was presented more than a hundred years before 
byHothon, professor of botany atLeyden, to Fagon, first phy¬ 
sician to Louis XIV., and superintendent of the royal garden, 
when it was four or five inches high. The growth of 
each year is distinguished by a contraction of the stem; 
each of these contractions is at first very deep, and remains 
nearly the same for some yean, when it gradually dimini«hftg, 
and at length is entirely obliterated. This plant grew at first 
about a foot and a half in a year, and when it was fourteen 
yean old, was twenty-three feet high, and seven inches in 
diameter. At the age of eleven, it produoed its two first 
branches, almost three feet from the ground. A year after, it 
produced its first flowen, and has continued to flower ever 
since." 

It is not for such gigantic specimens that the house re¬ 
presented in the engnving is prepared, which is an erection 
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attached to the house of Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, in Hanover- 
terrace. Regent’s-park. The house is eighteen feet long, 
by nine feet in width, and nine feet in height; and it is heated 
with hot water. In many hot countries the cactus grows in 
various situations, and at St. Domingo it is found, as the 
shepherd in Virgil found love, “ a native of the rocks.” 

Much might be said in praise of the taste and skill which 
has brought this interesting exotic to flourish as the ornament 
of the arbour of an English mansion. The process of culti¬ 
vation is very simple. It is recommended to use plenty of 
drainage in the bottoms of the pots; and the soil which is 
found best adapted to their growth is a light sandy soil with 
a little leaf-mould. Seedlings are raised freely by sowing in 
silver sand, and by maintaining, with great regularity and 
care, a steady moisture in the soil: if ever allowed to become 
dry, the seeds never germinate afterwards. They are also in¬ 
creased by offsets; when the latter are removed from the 
parent plants, they are allowed to dry for a few days previously 
to planting them; and they are found to root readily without 
bottom heat.” 


ROYAL SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GARDENS. 

These gardens are now crowded nightly with visitors. In a 
recent number we presented our subscribers with an illustra¬ 
tion from Danson’s magnificent panorama of Napoleon cross¬ 
ing the Alps. That spectacle is still being exhibited, and 
contiuues to attract thousands of admirers. This week the 
Nepaulese Ambassador and his suite honoured the gardens 
with their presence; and the Royal South London Floricul- 
tural Society held a grand floral fete there. To the many 
natural curiosities and artistic embellishments of this popu¬ 
lar place of amusement the proprietors have added the un¬ 
paralleled musical powers of M. Jullien and his famous band. 
Altogether the Surrey Gardens, whose entrance-gate we have 
sketched, is one of the best recreative amusements which 
the citizens of London have at their command. No pains or 
expenses are spared to make everything presented as accepta¬ 
ble and as well deserving of the approval of the public as 
possible. 



GRAND ENTBAXCB TO THE SURREY ZOOLOGICAL GABDEN8. 


THE ART OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

Chapter II.— The Structure of English Verse. 
English verse, whether blank or rhyme, consists of a certain 
number of syllables. Some ingenious wits have endeavoured 
to prove that it is composed, like the Latin language, of so 
many spondees and dactyls; but they have been so peculiarly 
far-fetched in their conclusions, and the steps by which they 
have reached them, that we are left to measure our lines by 
the number of breaks or pauses in the pronunciation of the 
language. 

Verses of what is termed double rhyme, require one syllable 
more than those of single rhyme. For example, in the fa¬ 
mous passage of Dryden,— 

*• A man so various that he seemed to be. 

Not one, but all mankind's epitome. 

Stiff in opinion, always in the wrong, 

Was everything by starts, and nothing long— 

Was fiddler, chemist, statesman, and buffoon, 

Then all for women, painting, rhyming, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freaks that died unthinking." 

There are, however, in our best poets, deviations from a 
rule so plain and peremptory. Even Milton says— 

“ Void of all succour and needful comfort." 

A line altogether divested of rhythm. True, if it were rear¬ 
ranged, die same words being used in a different order 
say— 

Of succour and all needful comfort void. 

The sense is retained, and the rhythmical propriety restored. 


It is, however, plain from this very example, that a mere fixed 
syllabic arrangement will not constitute harmonious versifi¬ 
cation. The words and the sense of Milton are retained, but 
by a remodelling of the line the harshness of the sound is 
sensibly modified. 

Although the greatest variety of measures have been em¬ 
ployed by our English poets—say in four, six, nine, and 
eleven syllables—still it may be asserted that our poetry ad¬ 
mits safely of only five sorts; namely, verses of seven, eight, 
ten, twelve, or fourteen syllables. 

The verses of ten syllables are termed heroic , and are used 
in the higher branches of the art, such as poems properly 
termed heroic, tragedies, elegies, &c., still the mere quantity 
of ten syllables will by no means ensure a certain melody to 
the ear without labour and violence to the sense, unless the 
accent is rightly placed’,on the words composing the line. We 
subjoin the full measure from unskilful poets. 

“ To be massacred, not in battle slain." 

Would it not be better thus,— 

Thus to be murdered, not in battle slain. 

And,— 

“ But forc'd, harsh, and uneasy unto all." 

Rather thus,— 


But forc'd and harsh, uneasy unto all. 

Even Dryden shows a want of care in his line,— 

” With Scythians expert in the dart and bow." 

If he had said,— 

With Scythians skilful in the dart and bow. 

He would have given all his meaning in a rhythmical shape. 
In fact, the wrong placing of the accnt is as great a fault as 
irregularity in the number of syllables. 

Our languago admits of great elasticity. The cutting off 
sy11ables,orasit is termed technically the elision of quantities, 
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is n material help to correct versifications. 'Tts,'Twas, ’Ttcerc, 
Hcav'n, poi^V, Ne'er, and many others are examples of the 
facilities readily accorded to our poets, simply as a license in 
lapguage. Pernaps the best specimens of this heroic measure 
of ten syllables is to be found in Pope’s “ Essay on Mau.” 
We do not know if there is one verse of a disputable quantity 
except the first,— 

“ Awake, my St. John, leave all meaner things.” 

Which admits of the faintest dispute. We, however, hear 
the name of the author of the “ Manners and Customs of the 
Ancient Greeks’*—namely, Mr. James Augustus St. John— 
so strangely prononneed by some well-educated people, that 
it may be that in the days of the great Lord Bolingbroke it 
was so spoken os to reconcile the Twickenham bards’ metre 
to the strictest laws of versification. Still the remaining por¬ 
tion of the “ Essay on Man*’ is of faultless construction, and 
is a fine specimen of a poem of ten syllable verses. 


VARIETIES. 

WIT. 

Louis XIV. was exceedingly molested by the solicita¬ 
tions of a general officer at the levee, and cried out, 
loud enough to be overheard, ‘ That gentleman is the 
most troublesome officer in the whole army.’ * Your 
Majesty’s enemies have said the samo thing more than 
once was the answer. The wit of this answer consists 
in the sudden relation discovered in his assent to the 
King’s invective and his own defence. By admitting 
the Kind’s observation, he seems, at first sight, to be 
subscribing to tho imputation against him; whereas, in 
reality, he effaces it by this very means. A sudden rela¬ 
tion is discovered where none was suspected. Vol¬ 
taire, in speaking of tho effect of epithets in weakening 
style, said, that the adjectives were the greatest ene¬ 
mies of the substantives though they agreed in gender, 
number, and in cases. Here, again, it is very obvious 
that a relation is discovered, which, upon first observa¬ 
tion, does not appear to exist. These instances may be 
multiplied to any extent. A gentleman at Paris, who 
lived very unhappily with his wife, used, for twenty 
years together, to pass his evenings at the house of 
another lady, who was very agreeable, and drew to¬ 
gether a pleasant society. His wife died; and his 
friends all advised him to marry the lady in whose so¬ 
ciety he had found so much pleasure. He said, no, 
he certainly should not, for that if he married her. he 
should not know where to spend his evenings. Here 
we are suddenly surprised with tho idea that the method 
proposed of securing his comfort may possibly prove the 
most effectual method of destroying it. At least, to 
enjoy the pleasantry of tho reply, we view it through 
his mode of thinking, who had not been very fortunate 
in the connexion established by his first marriage. 

Miss Hamilton, in her book on Education, men¬ 
tions the instance of a boy so very neglectful, that he 
could never be brought to read the word patriarchs; 
but whenever he met with it he always pronounced it part¬ 
ridges. A friend of the writer observed to her, that it 
could hardly be considered as a mere piece of negligence, 
for it appeared to him that the boy, in calling them 
partridges, was making game of the patriarchs. 

The wit of language is so miserably inferior to the 
wit of ideas, that it is very deservedly driven out of 
good company. Sometimes, indeed, a pun makes its ap¬ 
pearance, which seems for a moment to redeem its 
species; but we must not be deceived by them : it 
is a radically bad race of wdt By unremitting per¬ 
secution, it has been at last got under, and driven into 
cloisters,—from whence it must never again be suffered 
to emerge into the light of the world. One invaluable 
blessing produced by the banishment of punning, is an 
immediate reduction of the number of wits. It is a wit of 
so low an order, and in which some sort of progress is 
so easily made, that the number of those endowed with 
the gift of wit would be nearly equal to those endowed 
with the gift of speech. Tho condition *of putting 
together ideas in order to bo witty operates mu6h* in the 
same salutary manner as the condition of finding 
rhymes in poetry;—it reduces the number of performers 


to those who have vigour enough to overcome incipient 
difficulties, and makes a sort of provision that that which 
need not be done at all, should be done t ceU whenever it 
is done. 

SARCASM. 

A sarcasm generally consists in the obliquity of the 
invective. It must not be direct assertion, but some¬ 
thing established by inference and analogy;—something 
which the mind does not at first perceive, but in the 
discovery of which it experiences the pleasure of surprise. 
A true sarcasm is like a sword-stick,—it appears, at first 
sight, to be much more innocent than it really is, till, 
all of a sudden, there leaps something out of it—sharp, 
and deadly, and incisive—which makes you tremble and 
recoiL 

As you increase incongruity, you increase the humour; 
as you diminish it, you diminish the humour. If a 
tradesman of a corpulent and respectable appearance, 
with habiliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide 
down gently into the mud, and decorate a pea-green 
coat, I am afraid we should all have the barbarity to 
laugh. If his hat and wig, like treacherous servants, 
were to desert their falling master, it certainly would 
not diminish our propensity to laugh; but if he were 
to fall into a violent passion, and abuse every body 
about him, nobody could possibly resist the incon¬ 
gruity of a pea-green tradesman, very respectable, 
sitting in the mud, and threatening all the passers-by 
with the effects of his wrath. Here, every incident heigh¬ 
tens the humour of the scene:—the gaiety of his tunic, 
tho general respectability of his appearance, the rills of 
muddy water which trickle down his cheeks, and the 
harmless violence of his ragel But if, instead of this, 
we were to observe a dustman falling into the mud, it 
would hardly attract any attention, because the opposi¬ 
tion of ideas is so trilling, and the incongruity so slight. 

INSTINCT. 

Observe what the solitary wasp does; she digs several 
holes in the sand, in each of which she deposits an egg, 
though she certainly knows not that an animal is depo¬ 
sited in that egg,—and still less that this animal must bo 
nourished with other anin.als. She collects a few green 
flies, rolls them up neatly^in separate parcels (like Bo¬ 
logna sausages), and stuffs one parcel into each hole 
where an egg is deposited. When the wasp worm is 
hatched, it finds a store of provisions ready made; and, 
what is most curious, tho quantity allotted to each is 
exactly sufficient to support it till it attains the period of 
wnsphood, andean provide for itself. This instinct of the 
parent wasp is the more remarkable, as it docs no: feed 
upon flesh itself. Here the little creature has never 
seen its parent; for, by the time it is born, the parent is 
always eaten by sparrows: and yet, without the slightest 
education, or previous experience, it does everything 
that the parent did before it. Now the objectors to the 
doctrine of instinct may say what they please, but young 
tailors have no intuitive mode of making pantaloona;— 
a new-born mercer cannot measure diaper;—Nature 
teaches a cook’s daughter nothing about sippets. All 
these things require with us seven years* apprenticeship; 
but insects are liko Mol cre’s persons of quality,—they 
know everything, (as Mol it* re says,) without having 
learnt anything. ‘Les gens <!e tpiaUtc savmt tout , sans 
avoir ricn appris. 

FOLLOWING ONK*S NATURAL BENT. 

There is one circumstance (says Sydney Smith) I 
would preach up, morning, noon, and night, to young 
persons, for the management of their understanding. 
Whatever you are from nature, keep to it ; never 
des p rt your own lino of talent. If Providence only in¬ 
tended you to write posies for rings, or mottoes tor 
twelfth-cakes, keep to posies and m t:-es: a good 
motto for a twelfih-caho is mui;e respectable than (a 
villanmis epic poem in twelve buok.Sj. Be what nature 
intended you* for, and you will Buccccd; be anything 
else, aud you will be ten thousand times worse than 
nothing. 
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TIIE BENEFIT OF THE CLERGY. 

This is a common phrase, but there are few who use it that 
comprehend its meauiug. Criminals were said to be con¬ 
demned to death “without the benefit of the Clergy,’' which 
would seem to convey that such a person was undeserving 
the merciful ordinances of the Church. This is very far from 
the true interpretation. For many ages learning was almost 
exclusively confined to the Clergy; and, even amongst that 
class, knowledge was so far from being general, that Bishops 
were to be found who could not write. To he able to read was 
deemed of such rare importance, that persons possessing 
that acquirement were actually exempted from punishment. 
Thus, by an Act passed in the reign of Edward I., it was 
enacted, “ That for the security of the Clergy in the realm of 
England, to be disposed of in religious houses, or for priests, 
deacons, or clerks of parishes, there should be a prerogative 
allowed to the Clergy, that if any man who could read ns a 
clerk, was condemned, to death, the Bishop of the diocese 
might claim him,” &c. The indulgent consideration, long 
exclusively enjoyed by men, was subsequently extended to 
females, who could claim the benefit of the Clergy. The 
sense of the phrase is more readily understood when we 
reflect that the word “ clergy” has nothing positively eccle¬ 
siastic in its derivation; it means nothing more than a 
congregation of persons who can read. The test to which a 
convicted prisoner was put, was the reading of a verse of the 
Holy Scriptures. By degrees this test became invariably 
confined to one particular verse, which consequently ac¬ 
quired the very significant title of “ the neck verse.” It is 
needless to say that this privilege is abolished. 

THE HOUSE FLY. 

A fly on the wing is no less curious an object than one on 
foot; yet when do we trouble our heads about it, except as a 
thing which troubles us ? The most obvious wonder of its 
flight is its variety of direction, most usually forwards, with 
its back like a bird; but on occasions backwards, with its hack 
downwards, os wheu starting from the window, and alighting 
on the ceiling. Marvellous velocity is another of its charac¬ 
teristics. By fair comparison of sizes, what is the swiftness 
of a race horse clearing his mile a minute to the speed of the 
fly cutting through her third of the same distance in the same 
time ? And what the speed of our steaming giants, the grand 
puffers of the age, compared with the swiftness of our tiny 
buzzers ?—of whom a monster train, scenting their game afar, 
may ever follow partridges and pheasants on the wings of 
steam in their last flight, as friendly offerings. 


USBFUXi RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Booh for the Million.) 

To Sweeten Butteb.— Butter, either fresh or salt, pos 
sessing a disagreeable flavour, may be rendered perfectly 
sweet by the addition of a little carbonate of soda. The pro¬ 
portion is two drachms and a half of carbonate of soda to 
three pounds of butter. In making fresh butter the soda is 
to be added after all the milk is worked out, and ready for 
making up. The unpleasant smell is produced by an acid, 
which is generated by peculiarities iu the constitution of 
some cows, by the condition of certain fodders, or by the 
length of time the cream is kept before churned, but too often 
by the dairy utensils not being kept thoroughly clean. 

To Transfer Engravings to Plaster Casts.— Cover the 
plate with ink, and polish its surface in the usual way- then 
put a wall of paper round it, and, when completed, pour in 
some finely-powdered plaster of Paris mixed in water : jerk 
the plate repeatedly, to allow the air bubbles to fly upwards 
and let it stand one hour, then take the cast off the plate, and 
a very perfect impression will be the result. 

To Destroy the Elasticity of Indian Rubber. —The 
elasticity.of Indian rubber is destroyed by cutting it into long 
slins, passing it through cold water, and then winding up 
tightly on reels, in which state it must be left for about three 
weeks. This is the method employed by the manufacturers 
of Iudian-rubber fabrics. 

To Silver Ivory.— Immerse a slip of ivory in a weak 
solution of nitrate of silver, and let it remain uutil the solu¬ 
tion has imparted to it a deep yellow colour; then take it 
out and immerse it in a tumbler of clear water, and ex¬ 
pose it to the rays of the sun. After it has been exposed 
thus for about three hours, the ivory acquires a black colour, 
which, on being burnished, soon becomes a brilliant silvery 
one. J 

Turpentine Varnish. —Take of black resin one pound 
and a half, oil of turpentine wo pints. Melt the resin, and, 


after having removed it from the fire, mix in, gradually, the 
turpentine. If necessary, strain. 

Blackino. —Take one part of gum arabic, two parts of 
neat’s-foot oil, four parts of river or rain water, two pans of 
superfine ivory black, two parts of deep blue prepared from 
iron and copper, and four parts of brown sugar candy. 
Evaporate the water, and when the composition is of proper 
consistence, let it be formed into cakes of such a size that 
each cake may make a pint of liquid blacking. 

Crayons for Drawing on Glass.— Melt together equal 
quantities of asphaltum and yellow wax, add lamp black, and 
pour the mixture into moulds for crayons. The glass should 
be well wiped with leather, and in drawing be careful not to 
soil the glass with the hands. In trimming these crayons. 
If the edge be bevelled, like scissors, it may easily be rendered 
very pointed. 

Copal Varnish. —Dissolve half an ounce of camphor in 
one pint of rectified spirits of wine ; pour the solution on 
four ounces of copal reduced to smull pieces ; heat it so that 
the bubbles which rise may be counted. When cold, pour it 
off. More spirit may be added to the residuum. For pictures. 

Sensitive Paper.— Sensitive paper is formed by cutting 
horn into extremely thin slips, which curls up on the applica¬ 
tion of the slightest heat, such os that of the human 
hand, &c. 

To Perfume Linen.— Rose leaves dried in the shade, or 
at about four feet from a stove, one pound; cloves, caraway 
seeds, and allspice, of each one ounce; pound in a mortar, or 
grind in a mill; dried salt, a quarter of a pound. Mix all 
these together, and put the compound into little bags. 

To Cast Figures in Imitation of Ivory.— Make isin¬ 
glass and strong brandy into a paste with powder of egg-shells 
well ground; you may make it whatever colour you please ; 
but cast warm water into yonr mould, which should be pre¬ 
viously oiled over. Leave the figure iu the mould to dry; and 
on takingit out it will be found to bear a strong resemblance 
to ivory. 


THE DYING GIRL. 


paaoto Alum AAA <7, luuuicr, MU. DU rapiaij away, 

Ethereal voices speak to me, they will not let me stay. 

Oh ! there are dark forebodings all entwined around my heart 
And they tell me, dearest Mother, that thou and I shall part. ’ 
Oh! let me aec the sunshine, and the gay and glorious earth 
With all its bright and beautiful, just budding into birth. ’ 

They told me when the spring-time came, with song ofbirds and 
flowers. 

That I should rally and revive amid its genial hours. 


They told me—but it was not true—I feel its falsehood now 
The signet of the shadowy land is set upon my brow, * 

It is a long, long journey, I am going all alone, 

The path-way to the spirit-world is distant and unknown. 

Nay, Mother, dearest Mother, nay, I would not have thee ween 
Oh ! is it not a gentle thing to lay one down ancl sleep * 

Away from all the weariness, the sorrow, and the pain, 

Which makes the fairest thiug of life so empty and so vain? 


I would not have thee mourn for me, and grieve when I am gone 
For when thy star of life shall set, and deatli be drawing on, * 
Thou’U join me where within those realm.— those/regions of the blest 
The wicked cease from troubling and the weary Are at rpst. * 

The shades arc gathering o’er me fast, alas ! I cannot sec— 

Life's bark is tossed upon the waves of lone Eternity, 

The waters rise around me, they engulf my purling breath, 

Oh, mother! take my hand in thins, this is the night of death' 
April 8tb, 1850. Emily Varndrll. 


ON THE DEATH OF WORDSWORTH. 

Weep not when the Poet dies, 

For his soul is ever living! 

Ay, not only In the skies. 

But on earth immortal! giving 
Endless joy! fine sympathies 
And fountains of delight unsealing 
In every heart of righteous feeling! 

Weep not, then, if Wordsworth sleep, 

For his spirt* never sleepeth! 

O’er the blue lake’s crystal deep 
Still its watch of love it keepeth ! 

On the mountain’s loftiest steep 
It hovers still, as nobly soaring. 

In nature, nature’s God adoring. 

Free as those lakes from sullying heaven. 
Towering as those mountain-heights, 

And pointing, aye, like them to heaven; 

His spirit bright and calm incites, 

To all that’s good and great! be given 
To us, oh God, some sparks of that pure flame. 
Which wafteth to the sphere of light from whence 
it came. Eleanor Darby. 
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CAMERA SKETCHES. 

Oub sketch to*day is a drawing of a 
very picturesque waterfall on the Earl 
of Glasgow's estate on the banks of the 
Clyde. After passing the principal en¬ 
trance to the house, of which we gave 
a sketch in our thirty-first number, the 
pathway to the left leads through a 
wild and beautiful glen to the cascade. 
It forms three successive falls, tumbling 
over brushwood shooting through the 
crevices of the rock, and gradually de¬ 
scending into the bed of the glen, 
forming one of the loveliest scenes 
imaginable. 



CASCADE in kklburn grounds. 


A Classic. —The other day a student 
from the country, who had joined the 
Glasgow College, was about to leave by 
one of the trains from that city, and as 
he walked up and down the station, 
dressed out in his toga, he perceived the 
door of a first class carriage open, and 
he thought he would seat himself there. 
One of the railway guards happening to 
pass, asked to what class he belonged 
(meaning, whether first, second, or 
third), when he in all simplicity re¬ 
plied, u I belang to the Mauthematics.” 

The climax of feminine indifference 
has arrived when a woman does not care 
how she looks. 

When we desire or solicit anything our 
minds run wholly on the good side or 
circumstances of it; when it is obtained, 
our minds run wholly on the bad ones. 


EARNESTNESS IN STUDY. 

I am gure that a man ought to read as he would grasp 
a nettle:—do it lightly, and you get molested; grasp it 
with all your strength, and you feel none of its asperi¬ 
ties. There is nothing so horrible as languid study; 
when you sit looking at the clock, wishing the time was 
over, or that somebody would call on you and put you 
out of your misery. The only way to read with any 
efficacy is to read so heartily that dinner-time comes 
two hours before you expected it. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS* 

%* Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

D, S.—The “ legitimate drama” !a almoat enterely superseded by 
what the French term spectacle. The word seema a part of dra- 
maticos ; the meaning of which la limply a thing composed of 
act%. It seems to be shortened into drama to serve the 
purposes of a hasty people. Aa to the other word which puzzles 
you, we cannot give you a better meaning than in tbe facetious 
portraiture of Cowley— 

“ I never yet could aee that face 
Which had no dart for me ; 

From fifteen yeara to fifty’s apace 
They all victorious be.” 

Such is susceptibility . _ 

W. P. (Hanley.)— We cannot guide you in the choice of a pro- 
feaslon. Enquire of a sedate proaperoua neighbour how you may 
attain a livelihood. He will tell you-because he knows your 
qualifications—where to go, whether to a linendraper's shop or a 
merchant’s counting-house. Many young men seriously blunder 
by attempting the higher walks of the peculiarly artificial state 
of British society when—though possessed of some means—they 
arc only fitted for the mere artisan rank of life. We are aware 
of the Inapplicable taunt to young Keats, still is It not con¬ 
sistent with the experience of everyone that the vaulting ambi¬ 
tion of many ” overleaps itself,” and that much happiness in 
a ouiet profession la missed by a vain endeavour after the higher 
avocations of life? We, however, though entering a protest, de¬ 
cline the duty of tendering any advice. , ~ 

R. B (Norwich.)—You do amuse us. Are you a leveller ? No¬ 
body is your superior! So you say. Is nobody your inferior? 
We once knew a Colonel Green from New Orleans. He ac¬ 
knowledged, in hia American independence,” no superior. In 
Great Queen-street, some year* ago, when her Majesty was on 
her way to inaugurate the Hall in Lincoln’s Inn, we met this 
gallant^soldier. He was fiercely republican. ‘‘She a very fine 
lady," he said, “ but what are queens and princes ? They are the 
mere creation* of their fellow mortals. I do not acknowledge my- 
■elf to be les* or less worthy than they are." We quietly aaked 
him if the cabman who, Jehu like, was perched on h» box, waa 
also hia equal ? Such stuff will not aland one blow of argument. 
The great Architect of the Universe has Impressed every man 
with hia peculiar idiosyncrasy. He has also established vanous 
distinctly marked out ranks of society—as distinct aa th * ****•» 
nations, and language* of the earth, and you cannot lay claim to 
a better rank with more propriety than to a darker or a fairer 

i,.Tttou b r“ pW- S>°Tuwm find our view. 

the principal part of your communication. Master and servant 
la a Ltd relationship, but here we have it, and here it will remain 
as long as there are superiorities and Inferiorities atiulng. Men 
m«ten who were 

proved very masterly , and some who have beeu master, haw 
become servants; still the rule is a general one that su¬ 
perior abilities raise a man, while Inferior attainment* must be 
content with subserviency. You correctly estimate a strong 


minded man’s procedure, when you say that he will carefully 
conceal his power of commanding. The Spaniards lire on 
terms of the greatest equality with their aervanta. A master or 
a mistress of the better rank will frolic with their male or maid 
servants in the most agreeable manner. 

A Subscriber .—Your satisfaction with the ** School boy " picture 
is what we relied on. We think of having it so reduced in size 
as to appear in our weekly pages, and thus admit of being bound 
up in the volume. You wish all the ** Seven Ages"—so do 
many other correspondents ; but you and they forget that such 
extra productions coat a great deal of money. We do not de¬ 
spair of accomplishing so much however; but we confide in some 
additional support. We agree with yon that there Is a perver¬ 
sity In popularity, while the virtuous, the scientific, the lite rary, 
meet so little countenance, and the profane, trashy, unlettered 
and obscene prints are aold everywhere, in tens of tho us a nd s. 
Rowe says 

** Great minds are pleased with doing good, 

Tho* th* ungrateful subjects of their favours 
Are barren in return- 


S. R.—We cannot guess whether you are the master or tbe ser¬ 
vant. If the former, be Indulgent—if the latter, be obedient. 
You are very likely a aort of socialist. Be what you please, but 
remember that opinion will not alter the natura rerum , that 
is, the existence of superiority and inferiority, the real nature 
of things. We are sick of socialism. 

A Subscriber {Kingsbridge.)—We thank you for your good 
wishes, and for your flattering opinion of our journal. 

A Well-wisher.—We shall make an attempt to publish the whole 
Shaks Dearc series. 

A.Z .—We cannot recall Mr. Green’s adventures. 

W. C .—Be pleased to send us your address. We shall write to 


you bv post. 

T. M. {Deal.)—We have mislaid your proper address; 


please let 


us have it again. 

q. F .—Much smaller type ia now used than was the case some 
months ago, and hence there ia a great Increase in the quantity 
of matter inserted in each of these weekly numbers. \v’e take 
no offence at any critical remark you may feel inclined to make. 

Onr object ia to please the respectable portion of the public, and 
we get help from the free expression of our correspondent’s 
opinions. a . 

H .—You must be more exact in measuring your verses. A num¬ 
ber of them hare ten, some eleven, and one as many as fifteen 
syllables In a line. We wish our poetical correspondents would 
make their writings conform with the mechanical rules of versifi¬ 


cation at least. 


Esther .—The book from which we select the reel pet is published 
by Mr. Dipple, Holywell-street, Strand. 

C. A. W .—Your letter ia received, but we cannot make any reply to 
ao general and vague an epistle ; besides, in a matter of fact, the 
anonymous i* highly objectionable. 
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BELL’S iERIAL MACHINE. 

The above engraving represents Mr. H. Bell’s recent 
aerostatic invention. The following description of its dis¬ 
tinctive features will point out the many advantages it pos¬ 
sesses over the old vertical, and often fatally uncontrollable 
vehicle. 

The balloon is of a cylindrical form, with conical ends, 


having its greatest length placed horizontally, or in the 
direction in which it is to travel. This form presents very 
considerable diminution of resistance to the atmosphere, on 
being propelled through it, as compared with the ordinary 
balloon. In place of the rope netting in ordinary use, the 
patentee uses flat silken bands, for the purpose of strength¬ 
ening the balloon, and affording an attachment to the frame * 
work and car. These are placed longitudinally, transversely 
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and diagonally round the balloon. By tbi* arrangement the | 
advantages gained are greater strength, more equal strain, 
less resistance to motion through the air, and less chafing 
to the silk, which is very considerable from the kuots of 
the netting iu ordinary use. Mr. Bell has also introduced j 
some important improvements in the valve apparatus. 

The car is formed so as to fulfil the purposes of a canoe 
or boat, if required, and would, when a long voyage was 
contemplated, be provided with every requisite for sea. 
The propellers are on the principle of the screw propeller, t 
If twoarc used, they are placed one on each side of the j 
car, as in the engraving; if but one, it is placed between ! 
the car and the balloon, supported in a strong but light ; 
framework, to which is attached the steering apparatus. ' 
This apparatus is so constructed as to have a hinge and a 
rotating motion, so as to obtain the necessary movements of 
an extended surface or fan, in all respects similar to the j 
tail of a bird, so that the guiding or directing of the machine 1 
may be under the control of the aeronaut. By the com- j 
hi nation of the above motions, the steering apparatus may 
be moved iu any direction, cither up or down, laterally, or 
in any diagonal of these, thus regulating the direction of ; 
the machine in its passage through the air. 

The patentee Inis also a very ingenious apparatus, which 
he terms a water grapnel, for the purpose of arresting the : 
progress of the machine, if required, when over water. The 
rope of the ordinary grapnel is made elastic, so as to re¬ 
lieve the balloon from the sudden shock in “ bringing up," 
on its taking effect iu the ground. 

Numerous experiments with working models having 1 
confirmed Mr. Bell’s views of the practicability of his plans, j 
he decided upon constructing a machine, capable of sustain¬ 
ing a weight of between 500 and 600 lbs., when inflated I 
with the ordinary carburetted hydrogen. Its dimensions • 
are alxmt 50 feet iu length by 22 feet diameter, made of j 
the finest white silk, manufactured expressly for the pur¬ 
pose. The netting is composed of stout amber silk bauds 
two inches wide. These arc placed double and stitched to¬ 
gether, having been previously carefully tested. The ma¬ 
chine, when inflated, has a beautiful and very novel ap¬ 
pearance. 

The balloon was inflated lately at the Phmnix Company’s 
Gas Works, Kennington. The arrangements having been 
completed, Mr. Bell liberated the huge machine, which 
ascended with great rapidity, taking a south-westerly course 
over the metropolis, and when in the ah* was greatly ad¬ 
mired. ilie propelling apparatus was a single screw', six 
feet iu diameter, steering apparatus four feet in length by 
four feet broad, tapering tow ards the car. 

It has been repeatedly urged by aeronauts upon Mr. 
Bell’s attention, tliat the peculiar figure of his aerial ma¬ 
chine would render it extremely liable to “ pitching,” if 
not of floating vertically in the air. It was principally with 
a view of determining this question that the trial was made. 
We have much pleasure iu stating, that nothing could be 
more satisfactory than the performance of the machine. 
Not the slightest unsteadiness, or tendency to pitch, was 
observed by the aeronaut throughout the voyage. To those 
who watched it with attention, it appeared to obey the 
impulse of the steering apparatus with great ease. The 
propeller was readily worked, at sixty revolutions per 
minute, and when in action the machine made rapid pro¬ 
gress through the air. Propeller; of much larger diameter 
may, and doubtless will, be used in future experiments; 
the balloon being too fully inflated, the valve required con¬ 
stant attention; and, Mr. Bell being alone, it is to be re¬ 
gretted that he could not observe the effect of tbe propeller 
upon the balloon with that accuracy that could be wished ; 
in subsequent trials, however, other arrangements will be 
made, it must also be home iu mind that the difficulties 
attending investigations of this kind arc of no ordinary 
character. 

Having travelled nearly 30 miles, Mr. Bell, selecting a 
favourable spot—an open meadow at High Laver, in Essex 
—made preparations to descend; after lowering the grapnel 
from the car, a short time elapsed ere it brought the ma¬ 
chine too. Mr. Bell effected an easy and safe descent. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY 

c h u»TEii is ..— continued . 

“Nothing—positively nothing, yer honour,” n.pU*d Jqck 
dejectedly ; then, suddenly recollecting himself, ail 
smile flitted over bis cadaverous countenance, and Jie cpn- 
tinued iu a more cheerful tone, “ but l have seen something." 

“ Indeed !” exclaimed Falkland, suddenly rising from n»a 
recumbent position ; “ and what may that be, pray ?” 

“ I have seen In r—the C< unless, yer honour; I saw her 
through her room window,” rejoined Jack. 

“Areyon certain of it?” demanded the knight. 

“ Quite sure, yer honour, from the description yon gave me 
of her. A!i! yer honour, she is indeed beautiful, u perfect 
hanged! -well worth risking one’s skin for.” 

“ Yes, it was she—he could not have been mistaken.” 
murmured Alfred to himself. 

“ Well, my worthy fellow,” he observed in a higher tone, 
addressing Jack, “ 1 have been more fortunate than you; for, 
by distributing a little gold in a certain quarter, I have ascer¬ 
tained that they will leave the palace about twelve o’clock 
to-night, but their destination is a perfect secret. Now, if 
we net wiih promptitude and precaution, their apprehension 
is certain. A boat will be in readiuess at the time appointed, 
and I expect my brother and the young Countess will l>e 
accompanied by a tool of the Bishop’s, whose name, 1 have 
learnt, is Williamson, uml who is as prudent as bravo. They 
will no doubt be well armed, and it will not be a child’s game 
to board their lithe craft; -but I prefer having them captured 
ou the river as it will create less disturbance. In the first 
place, you must call upou your two friends whom yon wilt 
instruct how to proceed, and remember that you must all be 
armed to the leetli, and have a boat ready, for you will cer¬ 
tainly meet with the most determined resistance ; but bear 
in mind that no blood be shed unnecessarily, and let not * 
hair of the Countess’s head be harmed as you*value your life. 
1 shall not accompany you myself, for I do not wish my brother 
to know that l am solely instrumental in this proceeding; 
| here ore papers, however,' which you must take with you, and 
| which will secure your easy admittance to the Tower, whitber 
you wiI! conduct the young gentleman : with regard to the 
Countess, joii will have her conveyed hither. I shall be 
j here ; every precaution has been taken, and I have had mat 
1 ters arranged for her reception. If you succeed iu the entcr- 

f nsc, the reward I have promised you shall be doublet!; and 
think I can rely ou your usual taut and discretion.* 

The worthy Jack bent almost to the floor, secured the papers 
about his person, and silently withdrew. 

No sooner had he taken bis departure than Sir Alfred, whose 
countenance suddenly assumed an expression of infernal joy, 
commenced pacing to and fro the apartment, murmuring to 
I himself:— 

“Yes, she will shortly be in my power—she who once 
treated my advances with such supreme disdain. Oh! 
what happiness—what rapture to enfold in my arms that 
matchless maiden. Her tears, screams, and entreaties will be 
vain, for her contempt has stung me to the very soul, and 
rendered me callous: she whom I would once have obtained 
by honourable means I will now seize by force. Besides, all 
here arc my tools, completely in my power, and would be deaf 
to her cries. Edward, too, will be securely coutiued in the 
Tower, and the positiou of the Princess has become 9 > critical 
that she will never think, or care, to inquire after the young 
Countess. Were it not to further my own views with regard 
to the Conn toss, 1 would not proceed another step in this mat¬ 
ter, aflcr the treatment I have received at the numls of the 
Princess.” 

A short time subsequent to Emma's arrival in London, 
Alfred had mitdc overtures to her, which she bad repulsed 
with becoming dignity. 

Let us now leave Sir Alfred to his pleasurable reflections 
and return to Lambeth palace, where ull was hurry and con¬ 
fusion, for the neighbouring church clocks had just pealed 
forth the hour of midnight. Presently Edward and Emma 
might have been seen to issue from theback part of the palace 
with great precaution, aud silently advance to the wafer side, 
when they descended the stnpg which conducted to the river, 
where they perceived the worthy Williamson couched down 
in the bottom of a boat which he had hauled as near to 'the 
river side as possible, thus almost concealing himself from 
view. 
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The fog had risen under the influence of a north east 
wiud, which drove swiftly before it the small white clouds 
that partially obscured the heavens. The moon appeared at 
intervals; the silent Thames rose in small undulating waves, 
and on either side of the river were perceptible vessels of 
every description, but all was still as dcntli. 

“Quick, Williamsou, my friend,” murmured Falkland, 
“ for unless I am greatly mistaken, we are watched; I fancied 
I beheld the shadow of a man flit across our path as we 
left the palace.” 

Then, turning to his lovely bride, he remarked in a tone of 
protection:— 

“ Fear nothing, my love, for we are well-armed, hud they 
mast be brave indeed who could board our little bark. Be¬ 
sides, r lie continued, smiling, “ Williamson is an excellent 
oarsman, and they would experience some difficulty in over¬ 
taking us.” 

By this time Williamson had brought his boat alongside 
the stairs, into which Edward handeuhis young bride ; then, 
stepping in himself, the frail hark dashed into the stream 
witu the grace and facility of & swan. 

They had not proceeded far down the river when William¬ 
son fancied he saw a boat which wa3 advancing towards 
them, aud manifestly in pursuit; theu, turning to Edward, 
who was conversing with Emma in a subdued tone, lie 
observ ed :— 

“ Do you perceive a boat in the distance, Mr. Falkland ?” 

Edward looked in the direction iudicatcd, and his w.nst j 
apprehensions were confirmed. The young num fed ted not 
danger on his own account, but how could lie provide for j 
the safety oflmEmma? He, however, subdued his etno- | 
tion, and replied in a calm tone:— 

“ Yes, my friend, I do indeed; T was not then mistaken. I 
But although she appears to be manned by three men, we will 
give them a worm reception. We must not,” he continued 
iti nil under rone, “ allow them to approach too near befofr! 
we have hailed them, and-ascertained what their intentions 
are. Should their answer not bo satisfactory, wc will make 
use of our fire-arms, by which means we may disable one or 
the other of them ; when, having only one adversary each to 
contend with, they Shall pay dearly for their audacity should 
tlioy come to close quarters.” 

Theu turniug to Emma, who was trembling violently, he 
addressed her gaily:— 

“Be not alarmed, my love, we will quickly send those 
scoundrels back from whence they came. Jdemaiu seated in 
the boat as still as you can, and no harm will befall you.” 

This assurunce calmed the Countess; aud, by this time* 
the pursuing boat was not more thau thirty paces distant, 
when youug Falkland hastily called out— 

“ Who are you ? What is your business ?” 

At the same time both bouts stopped. 

“ We come to arrest you iu the king’s name,” responded a 
hoarse voice. 

“ In the king's name,’’ repeated Edward ironically, “ rne- 
thinks that the king is almost forgotten by this time.” 

“Indeed!’’ returned the same gruff voice, iu a high tone, 

“ we will see whether the royal authority can be outraged 
with impunity.” 

Then, turning to the oarsman, he whispered something in 
his ear, and they advanced still nearer the fugitives. 

“Prepare yourself for action,” hastily murmured Edward 
to liis companion. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Williamson. 

“But how can we manage the boat?" he resumed, in a 
tone of alarm ; “ that did not occur to mo before ?” 

“ I will manage the boat,” returned the young bride, who 
seemed to take courage in proportion as the danger increased; 

“ I shall be ns secure as though sitting motionless, and you 
will be able to contend with those wretches with a greater 
degree of success.” 

“ Sweet girl—courageous Emma/’ murmured Edward ; 

“ but, heavens! should you be harmed—should 1 lose you, 
death weie preferable to the life of misery and wretchedness 
I should lead!” 

“ Fear nothing on my account, Edward ; God will watch 
over and protect us from tho merciless persecution of our 
enemies,” returued Emma, snatching the oars from William¬ 
son. 

It was time, for llieir pursuers were within ten paces of 
them. 

“ Back!” exclaimed young Falkland, at the top of his voice 
“ or you shall bitterly repent your temerity!" 

“ Never !” vociferated the unearthly voice of Jnek, who ap- 
peared to be spokesman, “ without you, either dead or 
alive!” 


“ Then abide by the consequences,” replied Edward ; and, 
turning to Williamson, “Fire I” he continued, in a subdued 
tone. 

Iustantaneously the reports of two pistols rose above the 
murmuring sounds of the rippling waves; then a third, a 
fourth, and a fifth, and, lastly, the death-scream of one of 
the pursuers, who had been shot through the heart either by 
Falkland or Williamson. 

“ Courage, my Emma,” cried Edward, addressing his 
youug wife; “ we are all uuhurt.” 

* l Yes, thank Heaven!” she murmured iu a faltering voice. 

“We will make short work of it now, sir,” remarked 
Williamson, turning towards Edward. 

“ We will, my bravo fellow,” replied the latter, “ nr.d we 
must bo brief, for they still seem inclined to come to close 
quarters.” 

And truly, despite the toss of one of Ids companions, Jack 
boldly advanced in a manner which, In a good cause, would 
have reflected credit on him. 

AI this moment their boat had arrived alongside that of 
Edward, when Jack cried out— 11 Surrender.” 

“ Never!” exclaimed Edward, “ but with onr lives.” 

The next moment swords were crossed, and theu, perhaps, 
commenced the most terrific encounter ever witnessed on so 
small nscnle. Edward was opposed to Jack,and Williamson 
to his companion. Clash, clash went the swords as the 
sparks of fire which emitted therefrom glittered in the moon¬ 
lit river. The combat continued with equal animosity, skill, 
and success for several minutes; presently Williamson's 
opponent made a false step, staggered, and, at the same 
moment, was pierced through to the hilt with his sword ; then 
n moan, a plunge, and all was over. On finding himself free, 
Williamson turned round nud, beholding Emma stretched 
full length, pale as a corse, he rushed to her aid. The 
countess had swooned. 

By this iiine, Edward had succeeded in* slightly wounding 
amt disarming hi3 adversary, who was on his knees craving 
for mercy. 

“Mercy! mercy! ver honour," lie cried imploringly. 

“ Villain !" exclaimed young Falkland, indignantly; “ what 
mercy would yon have shown us? I, however, con ><?nt to 
spftfe your life on eondi i n that you will deliver up any papers 
you may have about you, and give me a correct account of 
this dastardly proceeding ; wlmt were your instructions, aud 
by whom you were empl wd.” 

“Anything else, yer honour, I will willingly do, but that I 
cauuot—dare not.” 

“ Nothing less will satisfy me, sir,” said Edward, impera- 
1 tively; “and, Unless you obey me instantly, I’ll thrust my 
sword through your villanous heart. Speak, wretch!” lie 
continued, menacingly. 

The trembling wretch then delivered up the let (rex dc 
cachet which Alfred had consigned to his charge, nud related 
to Edward all thattiad transpired between him and his brother. 
During the recital, young Falkland seemed a prey to the most 
intense agony, mingled with indignation ; for, scarcely hud 
Jack ceased speaking, when he exclaimed vehemently:— 

“ Horrible ! horrible ! I could have forgiven and forgotten 
| bis infamous persecution, but his monstrous desigu on 
Emma—my adored wife. True, lie is not aware thnt we are 
united; and yet he well knows that we have been fondly 
attached to each other for years, and that Emma was my 
affianced Great God! was there ever a brother before so 
base—so cruel ? He would have sacrificed me to his am¬ 

bition, and robbed tho Countess of her honour!” 

Then addressing himself to Alfred’s emissary: “ Begone ! 
and never again cross my path ; tell my—that maul know nl ? , 
and thnt the means by which lie would have caused my 
destruction are now secure in my possession.” 

. The crest-fallen Jack required not a second invitation, for 
the next moment he was rapidly gliding on the limpid waters 
of the Thames, in the direction of Lambeth palace. 

Emma had now recovered consciousness, and, per 
ceiving Edward advancing towards her, flew into his anus, 
murmuring:— 

“ Thank heaven ! my Edward, you are safe.” 

“ Yes, my love,” replied the youug man hastily, pressing* 
her to liis bosom, “ but you, Emma; have you received any 
injury 

“None, thank God, Edward !” 

“ Ami \ou, my brave fellow—my liberator ; how have you 
fared?” demanded yodng Falkland, addressing Williamson. 
“It was no child’s play; our enemies fought hj.ivelv." 

“A slight scratch on my arm, nothing more," rslurm d Wil 
liamsou. 

2*o be continued. 
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(JREENWIC i 

The origin*! building of this now elegant modern struc¬ 
ture was called Placentia, the seat of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester. Henry VII. enlarged it, and his son Henry 
VIH. finished it Queen Mary and Queen Elizabeth 
were bom within its walls, and Edward VI. died here. 
King Charles IL took the greater part down, and com¬ 
menced a new palace on its site, a part of which forms 
one wing of the present hospital. This magnificent 
structure consists at present of four extensive piles of 
building or wings, entirely detached from each other, 
but so connected by the conformity of their dimensions, 
their figures, and the general arrangement of their deco¬ 
rations, as to form a complete whole. The principal 
front, which is nearly all of Portland stone, faces the 
Thames on'the north. The north-west angle is occupied 
by King Charles's building, the north-east by Queen 
Anne’s, both of them lying next to the river; and the 
posterior wings towards the south are formed of King 
William's building on the west, and Queen Mary's on 
the east. The two northern wings are separated by a 
square of 270 feet wide; and so also would the two 
southern, but that the space between them is filled up on 
each side by two colonnades, 115 feet asunder, supported 
by 300 double columns and pilasters; while a spacious 
avenue through the hospital from the town divides these 
squares from each other, and thus also divides the 
whole of the northern half of the building from the 
whole of the southern. In the middle of the great square 
is a statue of George II., sculptured by Bysbrach. Ex¬ 
tending 865 feet along the front, the intervening bank of 
the Thames is formed into a terrace, with a double flight 
of steps to the river in the middle. King Charles's 
building contains apartments for the governor and lieu¬ 
tenant-governor, the council room, fourteen wards for 
the pensioners, and various other chambers. Queen 
Anne's building consists of officers’ apartments, and 24 
wards. King William's contains the great hall, vestibule, 
and dome, designed, and erected, between 1698 and 1703, 
by Christopher Wren. This building contains 11 wards. 
Queen Mary’s building comprises the chapel, built from 
the designs of Stuart, on the site of a former edifice, 
destroyed by fire in 1779. A painting by West, the 
shipwreck of Paul, forms the altar-piece. The pen¬ 
sioners to be received into the hospital must be agedand 
■jjaiined seamen of the navy or of the merchant service, 
if wounded in battle; and marines and foreigners who 
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have served two years in the navy. The total expense 
of the establishment is 69,0002. per annum, which is ap¬ 
propriated to the support of about 8,000 seamen on the 
premises, and 5,400 out pensioners. 

ACTION OF LIME ON ANIMAL SUBSTANCEa 
It is commonly asserted and believed that lime exercises a 
corroding, destructive influence on animal matter in general, 
and that animal bodies exposed to its action rapidly decom¬ 
pose and disappear. Accordingly, it has been almost inva¬ 
riably recommended to add this earth to graves, in instances 
in which a rapid decay is considered desirable, as on the oc¬ 
casion of the crowding of grave-pits with dead bodies daring 
the prevalence of pestilential diseases. From the results of 
many experiments (says Dr. Davy) which I have made with 
lime ou animal substances, I have been compelled to come 
to the conclnsion that this opinion is not well foondsd in 
fact; indeed, that it is altogether erroneous. From numerous 
experiments I have made, I may state, generally, that with 
the exception of cuticle, nail, and perhaps air, lime exerted 
on the different textures on which it was tried no destructive 
power, but a contrary influence, and more particularly a well- 
marked antiseptic one. On the cuticle its action is powerful; 
and, I apprehend, in consequence of a chemical combination 
between them being formed. It is well known how time has 
the property of rendering the cnticle easily separable over 
the culu vera, and how, in the art of tanning, it is ap¬ 
plied to this purpose. The effect of lime on nafi is simi¬ 
lar to that which it exercises on cuticle, but not so 
strongly marked. Ou hair the effect of lime appears 
to be more destructive; but in what manner it acts I have 
not attempted to ascertain. A portion of human hair 
of the head, which had been kept in lime and water about 
three months, was partially decomposed. At the bottom of 
the vessel there was a little black sediment The hair, which 
was black, had acquired a just perceptible reddish shade, and 
had become much finer, as if wasted, and more friable, so aa 
to be easily broken. Relative to the results of the experi¬ 
ments generally, they appear to me to bear me out in the 
remark with which I prefaced them, via., that lime does not 
exercise a destructive corroding power on animal substances 
generally, nor one promoting their decomposition; but, on 
the contrary, a preservative and decidedly antiseptic power, 
arresting putrefaction even when commenced, ana retarding 
decomposition. What new arrangements of the elements cm 
animal matter may take place under the influence of time is 
a subject for farther inquiry. Probably the effects of lime 
on cuticle, nail, and hair, on which, in tne arts, its operation 
has been best known, led to the ideas of its agency on animal 
substances generally, which I have been under tne necessity 
of combating. 
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DUNDEE. 


Dundee is of groat antiquity. By the Romans it was 
called Tawdunum. The present name it is said to have 
received from a brother of William L of Scotland, who 
built a church in remembrance of his safe return from 
the crusades, which he called Donum Dei, the gift of 
God. 44 Dun,” however, which begins the names of 
many places in Scotland, means fort, castle, or town ; 
and as the letters d and t are confounded by the High¬ 
landers, at least in their ordinary prounciation, it is with 
more probability supposed that the word was formerly 
Dun-Tec or Dun-Tay, meaning the castle or tho town of 
Tay. It has a harbour capable of receiving a great num¬ 


ber of vessels, and much commerce has been carried on 
in hemp and flax. The salmon fishery of the Tav is of 
considerable importance, and great quantities of that fish 
are annually taken, packed up in ice, and sent to Lon¬ 
don. In hot weather they pickle the salmon to pre- 
re ve it. 

Coarse linen goods are manufactured in Dundee. The 
town is governed by a provost, baillies, and council, like 
tho other royal boroughs of Scotland. Its population has 
recently been estimated at thirty thousand. It gave a 
title to the unfortunate nobleman who fell at Killie- 
crankie, 1689, when it became extinct 


TO MISS HELEN FAUCIT. 

Shake the toft shadow from those orbs of light. 

Enter not jet the golden dreamt of night; 

Uplift the fringed curtain of thote eyet, 

Let out the etars from Love's delicioue skies. 

Bleep not, dear Rosalind, for thou would'st weep 
Should Shakespeare uk for thee —and thou asleep! 
Ask for his Rosalind—repeat thy name,— 

And think, thou lost, was losing half bis fame. 

Sleep not; there's magic in thy forest home, 

'Neath that green roof all glorious spirits come; 

What though, to wake thee Touchstone forward starts, 
Thy genius is the touchstone of all hearts! 

Above all Dukes, or banish'd, or enthroned, 

Above all Brothers, cherish’d or disowned, 

True A*t hath won a kingdom all divine, 

And we, thy subjects, call that kingdom thine! 

What if, 'neath Slumber's silver linked thrall. 

Sweet Shakespeare for his Rosalind should call; 
Invoke the light, the love, the wit, the grace, 

Her beaming poetry of form and face. 

What man might dare the terror of his brow 
Should we then call some other one than thou 7 
Should we bring Music, he would aak, instead, 

The softer, sweeter music of thy tread. 

If for thy voice we gave the Linnet's song, 

A thousand Linnets could not match thy tongue. 

Show him where Swans their snowy sisters chase; 
Shakespeare would bid e'en Swana to learn thy grace. 
And ail, aa if in mockery, discard. 

None but thyself could satisfy the Bard. 

Perchance if Genius sought his goalike knee. 

He'd look on Genius, thinking he saw thee l 
But even Genius-self would be forgot. 

For Genius-self lacks charms which thou hast got! 

To the fair hand* of Rosalind, from her 
Literary Gazette. " Oelamdo." 


REMINISCENCES OF PLUMER WARD. 

44 1 was yesterday, by Lord Conyngham’s own invita¬ 
tion, at the Board of Green Cloth, where we discussed 
the whole subject of the Lord Steward's department, all 
the members of the Board bringing, I must say, to the 
discussion, the most anxious desire to reduce the expenses 
within bounds. The result, prospectively , 1 have the plea¬ 
sure to say, is satisfactory; but neither they, nor myself, 
can suggest any means to clear the fourth class of the 
department from its present debt, which, on the last year, 
amounts to 5,525/. 6s. 8d. This being a matter for the 
Treasury to consider, I therefore proceed to tell you how 
it seems to me that the excess has arisen, and now it is 

S sed to remedy it in future. In very short, it seems 
;r more nor less than the most scandalous waste on 
tho part of the lower servants, encouraged by laxity of 
discipline, particularly, I think, by the former high officers 
and the good-nature of the King. This made the attempt 
to alter the condition of his servants unpleasant, if not 
hopeless. I cannot better exemplify this than by the 
instance of an allowance of5001 a year to the lower ser¬ 
vants in lieu of small beer. The history is, that, when 
allowed small beer in kind, they were all allowed aocess 
ad libitum to the cellar, and often would not take the 
trouble to turn the cock after having drawn their quan¬ 
tity, bat let hogsheads run off from very wantonness. 
The then officers in power (I know not who, bat it was 
in Bloomfield’s time), instead of punishing them, thought 
it right to turn the beer into money (the servants having 
ale and porter besides fully sufficient); and hence this 
500 L a year compensation for not being permitted to 
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continue this wasteful extravagance. The above is, to 
be sure, an extreme ease, but the prodigality of the 
steward's room and the servants* hall is almost as bad. 
Every person belonging to either seems allowed to carry 
away as much provision as he can scramble for, after 
being himself satisfied. If a bottlo of wine or porter 
is opened for a glass, the rest is carried off, the meat 
in a napkin, which seldom finds its way back again; 
and, in addition to this, scores of persons who have no 
connection with the domestic establishment appear to 
run riot upon the unlimited allowance for these tables. 
All this, after conferring with the Deputy Comptroller, 
I find may be checked by authority, and the Lord Stew¬ 
ard having willingly promised it, it ha9 been agreed to 
strike off not less than 1,600/. a year from this expense 
alone. The footmen and maids, moreover, have been 
allowed charwomen and helpers (in fact, to allow them 
to be idle), and the reduction of these will save 400/. 
or 500/. a year more. The calculation of meat per day, 
for each individual of the family, has been 2lbs., which 
the principal cooks allow is too much by ^lb., this alone 
will save 500/. a year; and an allowance of what is called 
bread money , which I could not get explained, it having 
been made before tho present officers came into place, 
may also be reduced to the amount of 300/. This is tho 
more right, because the allowance in money docs not pre¬ 
clude the supply of bread in kind, over and above the 
allowance. 1 mention these specifically, because they 
seem gross abuses, which you ought to be apprised of. 
Other reductions will arise, more from better regulations 
than abolitions, particularly in the gardens, upon which 
the Lord Steward, &c., have themselves ordered a di¬ 
minution (agreed to by Mr. Aiton) of 2,600/. a year, and i 
the whole put together, as per table enclosed, will amount { 
to 6,456/. This is more than equal to the excess of the , 
present year, which, therefore, it is to be hoped, will n< t ! 
be repeated.” | 

“Abu. 23 ril. 1819.-—The D. of Wellington passed me in 
Pall Mall going to the II. of Lds. to" the speech. lie 
stopped his coach, and asked me if he should take me. j 
When I got in, I saw him busy about the doors, which 
he was locking with a key in the inside. I'asked what 
that meant. He said, that ever since he had been shut 
at in Paris lie had used that precaution. I knev.% said. J 
he, the conspiracy was pretty extended, arnl thought} 
they might be at me again in a less bungling way. Their 
way ought to have been to have killed rny coachman, 
and then, if my doors could hare been opened, what 
should I have done? Now' they are secure, and by lean¬ 
ing back you may fight a window better than a parapet 
wall. This he accompanied with the appropriate 
action." ‘ 4 

“I cannot help thinking of nti anecdote recorded 
by Mr. Lockhart, in his interesting life of Burns. The 
poet, in a dispute <*ith u clergyman on tho merits of 
Gray, having defied the clergyman to point out a 
defect in the 1 Elegy,' the challenge was accepted ; but 
the critic so blundered and quibbled, that liurns, out 
of patience, observed: ‘Sir, I now perceive that a man 
may bo ain excellent judge of poetry by square and 
rule, and yef, after all, be a damn’d blockhead.’ 

“How many Shop Critics would do well Imd tin v 
the modesty, in their vocation, to remember this di o 
covery of Robert Burns! This, however, would {Ur 
from suit them; for who docs not know that 

* A man must serve Ida time in every trade. 

Save censure ; critics all arc ready made.* 

“ Seriously, if one were to cast about for a severe j 
satire upon the institutions and customs of civilised life, 

I catfnot conceive a stronger one than the inllueuee j 
of these, self-elected judges. Many of them are half- 1 
educated, vulgar in mind, worse in manners ; some i 
struggling to live, with little compunction how they 
■ 80 * These adopt ribaldry and aim e, a . must 
likely to make their lucubrations accord with tT«* 
depraved taste of their part of the public; and (• r thi 


they throw their dung about, but not, as was said of 
Virgil, with dignity." 

OUR RUDE ANCESTORS. 

Notwithstanding the ideas of wealth, splendour, and mag¬ 
nificence with which we are apt to associate the name of 
Queen Elizabeth, yet iu her reign the luxury of a fork and 
the comfort of a carpet were seldom felt. Fingers and rushes 
were the invariable substitutes for these, whilst a round log 
served the purpose of a pillow or holster. Even the Lord of 
the town seldom enjoyed n bed bf down. An old writer says: 
—“ As for servants, if they had any sheet above them it was 
well; for seldom lmd thry any under their bodies to keep 
them from the pric king straws that oft ran through the esu- 
I vass of the pallet and raze 1 their hardened hides.” How- 
| ever deficient our ancestors at this pu Lnl were in comforts, 
they possessed some things in which they exhibited both 
■ taste and splendour. Thus we find them particularly costly 
in their bed-hangings. We rend of r trvod and inlaid bed- 
; steads, embroidered v. Ith emits bf arms, and of hangings of 
cloth of gold, paled with white i! mrrk and black velvet; 

| blue velvet, powdered with stiver lions ; black satin, with gold 
roses and csq.itteli:ms of arms; tapestry of cloths of gold 
nnd,silvf‘r, f r lim ing on the walls; gold plate, enamelled 
with pteeiotts s'ou* s, and cloths of gold for covering tables 
—all which must have exceeded in mngnificer.ee any furni¬ 
ture of the present day. In some of our old mansions our 
forefathers took great pride in having a nch bed. Every 
large mansion possessed what was called a “ State-bed,” which 
was appropriated to visitors of rauk, as is still the custom with 
families in the middle rank of life. The furniture of this 
bod usually consisted of silk damask and also of brocades of 
silk,when these were discontinued for garments. Needle-work 
also took a prominent place amongst thefurmture of our ances¬ 
tor-'. By an old custom, common women were prohibited from 
I marrying rill they had spun a regular set of bed furniture; 
and till their marriage they were c.’.ILd “ spins term" which 
phrase is still preserved in nil proceedings at law. The par¬ 
ticular manufacture which we cell tapestry was invented in 
Flanders n 1 nut the year I fid, and the palace built by Henrv 
VII., nr Ih liniond, is -odd to ban* exhibited in gorgeous ta¬ 
pestry tho d'^ds of kings ah 1 heroes who had signalised 
themrclvcs by their conquests throughout France. The 
walls of 11;;mpton Court v< re likewise huDg with tapestry, 
and the Board ol Green (’loth Room, adji pin g tho Hall, 
boasts of this Himpraii- mavrin? at dm pras-nt day. As 
painting arose, tho use of tapestry decline^ ; it was cumbrous, 
and its effect gnu. rally heavy an l gloomy. IV,per now sup¬ 
plies its place, this huvmg attained peril etion both in refer¬ 
ence to design, briliiancy of clour, ami execution. 


POVERTY AND GENIUS. 

Most of our great men and great w eo n were born p-nr. 
But/or destitute and tide-hwi indisMu .!<, our world wtuil 1 
have been it wllm no: s. no:. inert ly for the want of me¬ 
chanics ami bib. uters, but for an almost entire absence of 
philosophers and philanthropists. At Oxford and Cam- 
; bridge, fh ‘ “ sir. *or poor stu Units generally carry a-.vay 
j the prize-;, and coii-titntc the material out of whi“h the real 
schob.iu are made; while tbc wealthier and titl 'd Men, the 
“ pensioners ’’ and, genth mm commoners, do very little for 
llicircwu improvement or the good of the work). These 
schools tire bad enough now; but had it no: been for your 
j po:.r students, we have reason to believe they wool l 
have sunk into juufeet insignificance, if rot into barbe.iism ; 
and therefore, to be born “ without a silver sp nm in one’s 
mouth,” is not so unlucky ns some people imagine. 


ILLUMINATIVE. UAH FJh'M WAT UR. 

Tux great problem of the economical d eompori;i<>n of 
water, tor the ; imposes of artificial illumination, appears to 
he much nearer solution in America than Mr. Whin*, or any 
of his competitors in this country, have been able to achieve, 
and by a tar more cleanly, delicate, and scientific process 
than by furnaces, remits, Cits of iron, pitch, tar, oils, ,Scc. It 
is a well-known principle-in fact, forms alumni an every-day 
experiment of the lecture table—that a current of electricity, 
whether galvanic or frit lions’, on prosing Jhrmtgh water, lias 
the power *>f d••composing it, giving out n\yg«-n, i»£ * ne pole, 
and byb<- ■ n at the other; and we learn Bur. a Mr. llcnry 
M. Pay ,i', o} Worcester, (United Slates), has ingeniously 
token udvantage of this principle in the production of hydro 
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carbon gas, for the purposes of both lighting and heating 
dwellings. We are not exactly let into the secret of the means 
employed for generating the current of electricity; but us it 
states that a weight of 67ibs, falling 9 feet per hour, will pro¬ 
duce 1,000 feet of gas, we presume it to be frictional electri¬ 
city, particularly as it appears that the apparatus for lighting 
his owu dwelliug is contained in a box 18 inches square aim 
8 inches deep. From this box, two flat copper wires are con¬ 
ducted into the decomposing jar, containing the water, form¬ 
ing the two poles of the battery ; and as the pa re hydrogen 
escapes, it passes into a carbonising vessel. The process of 
carbonising we are not made acquainted with; but it is 
stated to be so far from costly, that carbonising gas for three 
burners for a week amounted only to one cent. It appears 
that, on the 23rd April last, Mr. Payne had his residence 
brilliantly illuminated for the purpose of exhibiting his com¬ 
plete success to his friends, mid many genilemen connected 
with gas companies, scientiiic bodies, &c. It is stated that, 
although only one small burner was employed in ouch room, 
yet the light was dazzling, perfectly white, and so pure, that 
the most delicate shade of blue and green could be distin¬ 
guished at seven feet distance. The gas was supplied through 
a pipe, a quarter of au inch in diameter. For heating pur¬ 
poses, the company were shown a simple machine, consisting 
of two discs of iron, raised a few iuohes from the floor, and 
between which two or three small jets of pure hydrogen were 
burning; and, in a few minutes afar lighting, an equable 
aud genial heat pervaded the apartment There is nothing 
in this description but what is perfectly consistent with scien¬ 
tific truths ; and we caunot doubt that ibis simple system of 
lighting will soon get into general adoption, provided suffi¬ 
cient electricity can be produced on a large scale with 
equivalent economy. M r. Payne can regulate to a nicety the 
quantity of electricity passing through the decomposing jar. 
One cubic foot of water will produce 2,100 feet of gas. The 
apparatus can be applied to all existing gas establishments; 
and all gas Citings and burners at present in use may be still 
re milled. 


THE RUSSIAN SERF. 

Thk Russians attempt to prove that the condition of their 
serfs is enviable compared to that of the peasants in other 
countries. It is a miserable deception. In the wretched 
and sequestered departments, thousand of families pass 
through all the horrors of starvation, uml perish from misery 
and the effects of brutality. Human nature suffers uni¬ 
versally in Russia; but the men who form the stuple of the 
soil have the hardest lot. It is m vain to contend that they 
are entitled to the necessaries of life, wheu they have not the 
power to enforce the fulfilment of this privilege. The truth 
is stifled under the fallacious, though specious, axiom, that it 
is (o the interest of a master to provide for his creatures; but 
it is not every man who sees and appreciates his interest. 
In other societies, and among other people, the bad econo¬ 
mist ruins himself, aud the evil extends no further; but here, 
as human life constitutes the wealth of an individual, whole 
villages and cantons fall victims to the improvidence and 
recklessness of their owner. It is true that the Government 
steps in and applies a remedy for these evils, by placing the 
estates in trust when it is aware of the mischief; but this 
tardy relief cannot restore the dead. Picture to yourself the 
mass of unknown sufferings and iniquities produced by such 
customs, under such o Government, and m such a climate! 
The despotism of these landlords is more aggravated than 
that of the Emperor himself, because, from being with 
drawn from the public eye, it is not controlled by the fear of 
public opinion. 

THE POWER OF THE PRESS. 

Thf. Influence of the press is immense, and no part of it 
more so than its periodicals and jourunls. 13v ihese the 
thoughts, feelings, words, actions, and, consequently, tliecha- 
raeter of myi iads sire entirely formed. Their domestic habits, 
their pleasures, their principles of trade, their politics, their 
morals and religion, flow from these sources alone. Their 
whole library is the magazine and the newspaper. And they 
not only peruse these publications, and form their creed of 
every kind from their contents, but by conversation they in¬ 
fluence thousands who read very little. Every man or woraau 
who talks is a teacher; and there is a good or bad principle 
in all we say. Our great colleges and academies are not the 
most extensive teachers. There is a school in every field, 
factory, and fireside, where human beings assemble, which 
does more to form the character than the priesthood or the 
pulpit ; and in these circles our light and cheap literature has 
A powerful away. Hence the necessity of having good 


periodicals aud newspapers. A penny pamphlet or a cheap 
newspaper charged with poison, may seal the fate of 
thousands. 


USEFUL RECIPES. ' 

(From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

Effervescing Lemonade Powders.— Essence of lemon 
one tea spoonful, powdered white sugar one pound, carbonate 
of soda a quarter of a pound, tartaric acid aquartcrof a pound. 
To be pounded and bottled for use. A teaspoonful or more 
in a glass of water. 

Grafting Wax. —The following recipe has been recom¬ 
mended by first rate authority:—Take common sealing-wax, 
auy colour but green, one part; mntton fat, one part; white 
wax, one part; and honey, one-eighth part. The white wax 
ami the fat are to be first melted, and then the senling-wax is 
to be added gradually, in small pieces, the mixture being 
kept constantly stirred; and lastly, the honey must be put 
in just before taking it off the lire. It should be poured hot 
into paper or tin moulds, to preserve for use as wanted, and 
be kept slightly stirred till it begins to burden. 

Cochineal for Colouring Liquers. —Take one ounce 
of cochineal, pound it well, and make a soft ley with wood- 
ashes boiled in water; clear it through a flannel bag; take one 
pint of it, let it boil up, and put in your cochineal; pound a 
quarter of an ounce of alum and a quarter of an ounce of 
cream of tartar, and add them to the cochineal, aud reduce 
it by boiling till it becomes of a very dark fine red. If it is 
for keeping, oild pulverised sugar. 

Dugs.— Take of the highest, rectified spirits of wine (viz, 
lamp spirits, that will bum all away dry, and leave not the 
least moisture behind), half a pint; new distilled oil, or 
spirits of turpentine, half a pint. Mix them together, and 
break into it, in small bits, half an ouuce of camphor; which 
will dissolve in a few minutes; shake them well together, 
and with a sponge, or a brush, dipped in some of it, wet very 
well the bed or furniture wherein these vermin harbour and 
breed, and it will infallibly kill and destroy them. The bed 
or furniture must be well and thoroughly wet with it (the dust 
upon them being first brushed and shook oft), by which means 
it will neither stain nor soil the finest silk or damask. Note. 
—The smell this mixture occasions will be gone in two or 
three days, which is yet very wholesome, and to many people 
it is uot disagreeable. Remember always to shake the liquor 
together very well whenever it is used, which must not be 
by candlelight, lest the subtlety of the mixture should catch 
the flame as it is used, and occasion damage. 

Lemonade Powder.— Tartaric acid one ounce, white sugar 
six ounces, and essence of lemon a few drops. Mix altogether 
in a marble mortar until reduced to a fine powder. To half 
a pint of cold water a large tea spoonful of trie powder will be 
requisite. The powder can be kept iu a dry bottle, and well 
corked until wanted. 

An Excellent Tooth Paste. —Four parts of porpby* 
rised red coral, two parts of biturtrate of potass, one part of 
cochineal, one eighth of a part of alum, ten parts of the best 
honey; the cochiueal and alum to be powdered together, theu 
set aside for some time, and afterwards the other substances 
to be added, and reudered aromatic with a sufficient quantity 
of some aromatic oil. This paste is used to keep the teeth 
while and clean; with this view a small quantity Is put on a 
very small brush, and rubbed on the teeth. 

Colours of Glass. —Ruby-coloured glass is tinged by a 
solution of gold ; amber and yellow with silver, blue with co¬ 
balt, green with copper, opal with arsenic and tin, the bril¬ 
liant greenish yellow with uranium, rose or pink with man¬ 
ganese, olive green with iron. The ruby and amber colours 
are on the surface only, put on with a brush, and afterwards 
burnt in ; the others are in the body of the glass, 

Congreve Matches. —The following is the best compo¬ 
sition for these mutches:— 

PARTS. 


Powdered chlorate of pottassa.30 

Powdered brimstone.10 

Sugar . 8 

Gum arabic.6 

Cinnabar. 1 


— 54 

The sugar, gum, aud salt arc first rubbed together into a 
paste with a sufficiency of water; the sulphur is then added, 
and the whole being thoroughly beaten together, small brim¬ 
stone matches are clipped in, so as to retain a thin coat of the ! 
mixture upon their sulphuretted points. They should be 
quite dry before they ere used. These matches ignite by 
friction against any rough surface. 
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CAMERA SKETCHES. 

JmrzBKip is a pretty quiet Tillage, 
oomposed of one main street; at the 
end of the street, which terminates 
the village by some neat cottage vil¬ 
las, the Clyde opens very finely; and 
from the bay is seen rising, very 
conspicuously, Ardgowan House. 

Two or three steam-boats call 
daily off Innerkip, so that the tourist 
may, if he prefer it, take that means 
of returning to Gourock, or proceed 
by steamer further down the Frith 
of the Clyde to the interesting and 
fashionable watering-place of Largs. 
— Sylvan't Handbook. 



ARDOOWAN HOUSE. 


Happiness. —There is a sunshine 
of the mind, a happy temper of dis¬ 
position, which far outweighs all 
external advantages: but this sun¬ 
shine of the mind, the man of hon¬ 
our and probity alone experiences. 
No bribe can purchase it for the un- 
just; no mean devices, no mean arts, 
can pluck it from the upright. 

Nothing Lost. —It is well said 
that nothing is lost. The drop of 
water which is spilt, the fragment 
of paper which is burnt, the plant 
that rots in the ground, all that pe¬ 
rishes there and is forgotten, equally 
seek the atmosphere, and ail is pre¬ 
served, and thence daily returned 
for use. 

Adversity does not take from us 
our true mends, it only disperses 
those who pretend to be such. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

« * Letter* for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Ftost-street. 

g§T We moat distinctly Inform those who favour us with letters 
that, unless they are stamped, they cannot^be received. We are at 
all times happy to hear from oar readers, bnt we cannot submit 
to the penalty of her Majesty’s post. Were all our correspondents 
to send their letters unpaid it would prove the severest income- 
tax that the most reckless government ever Imposed. Indeed, 
however anxious we are to know what our critical and con¬ 
tributing friends may aay, the twopence barrier stands stubbornly 
In our wav, and we are reluctantly compelled to forego the pleasure 
of perusal. 

A Young Farmer.—We insert two receipts on the subject of 
Ift romiLu powders in our journal to-day. This will surely serve 
your purpose. 

T.M. (Deal .)—Most send ns his name and address. 

Alfred L.—You praise ns and therefore please us. We shall soon 
cloae our first volume, making about three hundred page*. We 
have no love casuist on our staff to whom we can refer your case of 
attachment. 

jp. q —We forget the particulars, bnt our impression is that Sir 
Charles Napier is aixty-nine years of age. , _ . t . 

Percussion .—Any one is at liberty to carry a gun and shoot birds, 
not included in legal soology, on any highway or common, or in 
feet anywhere if there Is no objecting landlord or tenant to stand in 
your way. 

T. F. (Chelsea .)—Neither you nor we like “ charges ” to rhyme with 
harness ” When you wish us to publish your thoughts dress 
thfiP carefully. 

A Constant Reader.—You. are very free, yet you are very friendly. 
We have our own tastes, but as an editor we yield to the tastes of 
our subscribers. Let us, by easy stages, try to win our readers to 
our own ways, bnt expect not that we are bold enough to withdraw 
tales, when tales are declared by so many to be a desideratum. 
This journal must be sold in thousands to meet the charges that 
come upon Its pages. If we refuse to meet the wishes of the many, 
then we. aa It were, commit commercial suicide. There is a funny 
doggrel half-dozen 6f verses we have seen in a book a hundred 
ana fifty years old, which points a moral in literary specn ation. 
Here it it 

** A poor man once a judge besought 
To judge aright his cause. 

And with a pot of oil salutes 
This judgerof the laws. 

My Mend, quoth he, thy cause is good: 

He glad away did trudge; 

Anon his wealthy foe did come 
Before this partial judge. 

An hog well fed this churl presents, 

And craves a strain of law; 

The hog receiv’d, the poor man’s right 
Was judg'd not worth a straw. 

Therewith he cry’d, OI partial judge. 

Thy doom has me undone; 

When oil I gave, my cause was good, 

But now to ruin ran. 

Poor man, quoth he, 1 thee forgot, 

And see thy cause of foil; 

An hog came since into my house, 

And broke thy pot of oil.” 

D. B.—Pray excuse us. We cannot In any way assist you in de¬ 
ciding the question. We would require to know all about R. B .; 
whether he is honest and true, or a regular blackleg, before being 
able to determine whether you should submit to the terms pro. 
posed. Why ask a stranger, as we are, when a neighbour of sound 


judgment and clear intellect can assist yon? We am often 
astonished at the questions put to ns by our correspondents. 

S. B. ( Cambridge .)—We never intended what you insinuate in our 
essay on superstition. You should abandon all omen-watching. 
Not fifty years ago a balloon fell in a field in Scotland, near 
where a ditcher was at work. He instantly, on seeing the advent 
of the stranger, went hornet finding his wife busy at work, he 
said, with all the gravity of doux David Deans, " Put past ywur 
wheel, Jenny.” Jenny whirred away, and asked what he meant. 
“ Put bv your wheel, Jenny (he gravely and solemnly said}, for 
here’s the Lord !” Now you are not a whit better than this 
innocent ignorant artisan. You say you hear sounds "and see 
sights that daily and nightly demonstrate the existence of spirits; 
here our northern friend had a clear daylight proof of the first 
hour of the long prophesied millennium. His busy wife Jenny 
probably never relaxed one twist of her thread, and with rational 
mirth would guffaw at the crazy piety of her stupified half. 
Bamford .—We cannot publish your rhymes. Read the tworst 
verses that ever appeared In print, and yourself say if they are 
not better than those you sent us in measure andiu matter. We 
will not be hoaxed nor trifled with. 

J. B .—Write something new. You, without any help, could find 
the very words In our old authors which make up the four 
verses of the '* Portrait.” 

G. T .—We have seen such old theatrical papers. They are mow 
profane. The legitimate drama displaced the aacred, and the 
opera baa succeeded the former. In the Toiler there Is a funny 
inventory of effects for sale, from which we take the following 
extracts:— 

“ Three bottles and a half of lightning. 

One shower of snow In the whitest French paper* 

Two showers of a browner sort. 

A sea consisting of a dozen of large waves, a little damaged. 

A dozen and a half of clouds trimmed with black, and swell- 
condition ed. 

A rainbow a little faded. 

Anew moon something decayed. 

A setting sun, a pennyworth. 

Othello’s handkerchief. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra. 

A mustard bowl to make thunder with. 

The whiskers of a Turkish Baaha. 

The complexion of a murderer In a bandbox consisting of a 
large piece of burnt cork and a coal-black peruke. 

A suit of clothes for a ghost, viz., a bloody shirt,” &c. 

The Inventories of the sacred drama were in a sense horrifying. 
Even in this age. not many years ago, sacred plays were attempted 
in some hall In Leicester square. We think with you that they 
cannot succeed now. 
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SHORTLY WILL BE PRESENTED GRATUITOUSLY, 
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OP 

THE LOVER, 

As described by Shakspeare in his “ Seven Ages." 
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Hampton coubt. 


Hampton is the pleasure ground of the metropolis. The fa¬ 
cilities which the railway nas provided have made the thou¬ 
sands that used to journey thitherward tens of thousands. 
Now, therefore, every one who can command one single shil¬ 
ling may be transported to the fairy regions of Hampton Court, 
see the wonders and beauties of nature and art so lavishly 
spread abroad, and be brought back to London at the close of 
toe summer's long day. 

The narrow confines of these pages prevent our making any 


reference to the peculiarly tine scenery of the country selected 
by the refined Wolsey and the luxurious Henry as their most 
favoured residence, or to point to those sterling and invaluable 
works of art with wh ich the palace is stored. We must restrict 
ourselves to a short description of the Great Hall, of which 
the above is a careful delineation. 

It is usually termed Wolsey’s Hall, though it is pretty 
generally known that Heniy VIII. completed and famished it 
with a great portion of the ornaments with which it is so sn 
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perbly decorated. The vast dimension* and the agreeable | 
form of the building, the gorgeous tapestries, and the imposing 
carved roof are emblems of exquisite taste^and unsparing li¬ 
berality. 

It is supposed that the tapestry beneath the gallery is of an 
earlier period than that in the Hall. Two parts are allegorical 
of Virtue and Vice. The arras in the Hall is divided into 
eight compartments, each representing portions of the history 
of the patriarch Abraham. M Of the tapestnrs,” says Evelyn, 
“ I believe the world can show nothing nobler of the kind 
than the storys of Abraham and Tobit. They were bought 
by Oliver Cromwell, and valued in the inventory at £'8,260.*’ 
The painter of these tapestries is unknown. It is evident, 
however, from a careful examination of the features and cx- 
pressionin several of the figures,that Raffaellebas been closely 
and successfully followed. Hence they have been pretty 
generally attributed to Bernard Van Orlay, one of that eminent 
artist’s most famous disciples. 

At the upper end of the south side of the Hall the large 
window, with its splendidly carved canopy, bears marks of its 
undisturbed antiquity. The arms and cyphers of King Henry 
and of his queen (/Ae« Jane Seymour), namely, H. R. and 
.). R. are iuserted in stained glass; beneath we iind Wolsey’s 
arms and a cardinal's hat on each side, with the words, “ The 
Lord Thomas Wolsey, Cardinal legat dc Latere, Archbishop 
of York and Chancellor of Euglande.” 

The best coup d'ccd of the grand interior of this buildiug is 
to be had from the dais-—the raised portion of the floor. It 
is 106 feet long, 40 feet wide, and 00 feet high. 

We regret that our space will not permit us, this week, to 
notice some of the other portions of this royal palace—its 
maze, iis vine, and its thousand unrivalled paintings: but, as 
every one may now pay it a visit and see the beauties and won¬ 
ders of the Court, we shnll be pleased if this slight sketch of 
one of its rooms induces any of our readers to spend a happy 
day at Hampton. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter ix.~ continued. 

“ Heaven be praised !” cried Edward ; “ and now let us 
make the best of our way to the Temple stairs.” 

They soon reached tne stairs, where they took leave of 
Williamson, but not before sincerely thanking him for the 
eminent services he had rendered them, with a promise that 
at some futnre period lie should be amply rewarded. 

Edward and Emma were most graciously received by Lady 
Eangdon and her charming daughter at their mansion iu 
Lincoln’s-Tuu-Fields; and. as the good old lady had received 
timely intimation of their intended departure from Lambeth 
palace, preparations had been made for the reception of the 
young couple. After the supper, Edward related all that had 
occurred since his arrival in London, which greatly affected 
and rendered the young people doubly dear to them. In 
short, they were received with that amiability and kindness of 
manner which is rarely evinced to any save friends of long 
standing. 


CHAPTER X. 

Months have elapsed since the events recorded iu the pre¬ 
ceding chapter, during which Edward and Emma have ex¬ 
perienced all that bliss and happiness which two young, fond 
hearts, such as theirs, only could have enjoyed. They are 
still located with Lady Langdon and her lovely daughter, and 
have become as two of the family. The second civil war, 
too, as it was denominated, had burst fortli with the greatest 
animosity. Cromwell and the Parliament had in vain sought 
io compromise matters with the King, who had escaped from 
Hampton Court to the Isle of Wight. No kind of govern¬ 
ment, at all inclined to liberalism, would suit the tyrant King. 
Tims the State was again hnrried into all the horrors of civil 
strife. Alas! affairs have not progressed very rapidly in 
many respects; for, at the present time, we still hear of 
countries being deluged in blood, lands confiscated, patriots 
bunged or imprisoned, and women flogged to gratify the 
caprice or ambition of crowned despots. 

But let us return to our subject. We have said that Edward 
and Emma were happy, oh! supremely happy, but their means 
were very limited, and they were chiefly supported by the 
generous-hearted Bishop. 

The young people had never seen or heard anything of Sir 
‘Alfred since their escape from St. James's Palace, and we 


will leave the reader to judge of his consternation, alarm, and 
rage on learning that his infamous designs were frustrated, 
and that Edward knew all. 

Young Falkland had now begun to feel the kind of de¬ 
pendency of his position, and was resolved, if possible, to 
seek a means of gaining wealth and distinction. He, con¬ 
sequently, determined upon ottering his services to Cromwell 
in any capacity he might feel disposed to employ him, for he 
had become disgusted at the vile proceedings of the BoyaKsta, 
and it occurred to him that his benefactor, Bishop Jnxon, 
would probably furnish him with a letter of introduction to 
j Cromwell, who, although aware that the Prelate was a 
Cavalier or Royalist, also knew he was a kind, generous- 
hearted man, aud had learnt that he strenuously opposed the 
infernal conspiracy which had beeu formed against his life 
by several of the iniuisters and courtiers, but had never as- 
I certained who the conspirators really were. Accordingly, 

1 Edward easily obtained a note of introduction from the 
| Bishop, wherein he did not omit to state that Edward was 
' the young gentleman who had been selected to strike the 
fatal blow, but despite the promises of reward and distinction 
which had been held out to him, he had repulsed the pro¬ 
position with horror and disgust. 

! The young man was now constrained to disclose this re¬ 
solve to his beloved Emma, who, he feared, would 
be greatly opposed to this step; but, in representing to her 
their dependant position, she gave her consent, although with 
great reluctance; for, at that period of strife and civil war, it 
was not easy to foretell what the morrow would bring forth. 
Edward bade his young wife adieu, comparatively happy, for 
he felt convinced she would be treated with every mark of 
kindness by the amiable Lady Langdon aud her lovely 
daughter. 

The saute day young Falkland left the metropolis to join 
Lieutenant-General Cromwell, who, after having reduced 
the King’s party in Woles, had just received instructions from 
the Parliament to march iuto the north, unite his forces with 
those of Major General Lambert, and oppose the Scots who 
harl invaded England. On his march, Cromwell dispatched 
a messenger to Lambert, desiring him not to engage with the 
8cots until his arrival. Lambert consequently sought to 
harass ruther than contend with the Scotch army; and pre¬ 
ferred rather to allow them to advance, so that the distance to 
retreat would be the greater. 

During Cromwell’s march northward, a charge of high 
treason was framed against him by Major Huntingdon, 
with the advice of a few members of both houses, for striving, 
by betraying—as was insinuated by some evil disposed per¬ 
sons who were jealous of his increasing greatness and popu¬ 
larity—the king, parliament, and army, to advance himself. 
But it being evident to the majority of the members, that 
such an accusation was solely preferred for the purpose, if 
possible, of having him withdrawn from the command, and 
thereby weakening the army, thattheirenemies might the more 
easily subdue them, the parliament deemed it advisable to 
discountenance an accusation as base as it was erroneous- 

In the afternoon of the seventeenth of August, Cromwell 
joined Lambert near Preston, in Lancashire ; and the same 
i evening young Falkland made his appearance before the 
General's camp. A council of war, relative to the chances of 
an engagement with the Soots on the ensuing morning—who 
were encamped almost within cannon-range of the English 
army—and its probable result, had just terminated as Edward 
was ushered into the presence of Cromwell, who was sur¬ 
rounded by a brilliant staff. On a sign from the General, all, 
save Lambert, withdrew. 

“ Well, sir,” he observed, somewhat harshly addressing 
Edward, ‘‘ what is your pleasure, pray ?” 

The young man theu presented to him the letter of intro¬ 
duction which he had received from Bishop Juxon. 

Whilst perusing the letter, Cromwell’s countenance gradually 
assumed a pleasing expression, and, having concluded, he 
raised his eyes aud resumed addressing young Falkland in an 
amicable tone:— 

“ I am glad to learn that you are as generous os brave, sir, 
and I think we shall be able to find you sufficient employ¬ 
ment.’' 

Edward bowed. . 

“ Do you not think,” he continued, addressing General 
Lambert', “ that this young gentleman can be advantageonslv 
employed as one of my aides-de-camp ? for I lost several o* 
my staff in the siege of Chepstow, and have not yet entirely 
replaced them.” 

“ He certainly looks a very likely sort of young fellow, 
was the blunt reply. 

“ I need not ask questions with respect to past events, 
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C ig gentleman,” remarked Cromwell, “ for Bishop Juxon 
given me an idea of your history; if, therefore, you feel 
disposed to accept a commission as one of my aides-de-camp, 
I shall be happy to employ you in that capacity ; and, as you 
are doubtless aware, the Scotch army is encamped a short dis¬ 
tance hence, we shall most likely require your services by to¬ 
morrow’s dawn.” 

Edward again bowed, sincerely thanked Cromwell for his 
generous offer, and withdrew, when he was conducted to the 
officers’ tent, where] they were just sitting down to their fru¬ 
gal repast 

It was now late in the evening, and orders had been given 
for all, save those on duty, to retire. Presently all was in 
stern repose, for some were thinking of their wives, children, 
parents, or friends, and others were soundly sleeping. Who, 
to have gazed on that tranquil camp, would have dreamt of all 
the horror, misery, grief, and anguisn, the morrow would bring 
forth ? Oh, rash, foolish mortals! what blood and tears were 
you destined to be the means of shedding ! 

Scarcely had the morning dawned when the drum beat to 
arms, for intelligence had been received that the Scots had 
been throwing up intrenchments during the night, and were 
evidently resolved to offer battle. As if by magic the troops 
were under arms, aud all was prepared for the suuguinary 
conflict. It was an ominous looking morning, and in perfect 
keeping with the terrible contest which was about to ensue. 
The sky was dark and lowering, a chilling fog moistened the 
ground, and scarcely anything wus perceptible save the dark 
lines of the battalions, which awaited in stern silence the 
command to move from their positions. That order was now 
given, and the infantry advanced towards the enemy, pre¬ 
ceded by the artillery, whose terrible lire arched the horizon 
like a fiery gloud, and the long, loud booming peals sounded 
far more terrible to the ear than thunder; for it dealt death 
and destruction in every direction. 

The English army thus advauced against the Scots, and 
Cromwell might have been seen surrounded by, aud giving 
orders to, his aidcs-dc-camp , who, in their turn, transmitted 
them to the different commanders of divisions aud regi¬ 
ments as they led on their men to the charge. Amongst the 
staff young Falkland was not the least conspicuous. 

The advanced columns had now arrived to within about 
thirty paces of the Scotch batteries, and had suffered tremen¬ 
dously by their* cannou, when the word was given to fire a 
volley and charge. Scarcely lntd the command been given 
when the Scotch artillery vomitted forth the most terrible lire; 
then were seen to bristle up their bayonets, aud the columns 
of fire and smoke on either side seemed to embrace, forming 
one, which rose ill a fantastical manner above the din of battle. 

The carnage was horrible, and, taken away by the ardour 
of battle, Edward might have been seen in the thickest of the 
fight, dealing death and destruction around. A hundred 
cannon east forth their tire, and the bullets from the musketry 
were thick as hail. TheEnglish in the Scotch army had the 
honour of the van, aud, for a while, engaged Cromwell’s ad¬ 
vanced columns with much bravery, but were at last so 
rigorously pressed, and the fire of Cromwell’s troops was so 
terrific, that they were compelled to abandon their position, 
and retreat to a pass, which they endeavoured to maintain, 
but, although they fought desperately, the Roundheads car¬ 
ried all before them. Perceiving the* disorder of their Eng¬ 
lish friends, the Scots appeared a< though panic struck, ami 
rapidly retreated, but were so hotly pursued by Cromwell, 
that a great many of their foot threw down their arms and 
were taken prisoners, and a great number were slain. It 
was au awful sight to sec the victorious army wallowing, as 
it were, through the gore of dead and dying thousands, in 
pursuit of their enemies. Cromwell was at this moment nar¬ 
rowly watching every movement of young Falkland, who had 
rushed forward where the thickest fire indicated the greatest 
number of foes. He thought not of danger, for he was dizzy 
with the din of battle; and where the hottest fire was seen, 
and the cannou’s loudest peal heard, Edward was sure to be. 
Several principal officers of the Scotch army were also taken, 
with their artillery, ammunition, and baggage. Many of the 
horse fled towards Lancaster, aud were pursued for near ten 
miles with great slaughter. 

The Duke of Hamilton, the commander-in-chief of the 
Scotch army, marched away in the night with about eight 
tbousaud infantry and four thousand horse, and Cromwell 
followed him with three thousand foot and two thousand 
live hundred horse, killing and capturing several in the way; 
but by this time he was re inforced by a portion of the re¬ 
serve, and the Duke reached Wigan before they could attempt 
anything further. 

Thus ended that famous battle in which young Falkland 


so greatly distinguished himself that the brave Cromwell was 
pleased to raise him to the rank of colonel and give him 
the command of a regiment. 

The whole of that night they lay in the field, dirty, cold, 
and weary, and had some trivial skirmishes with the enemy, 
who, the following morning, marched in the direction of War- 
ringtou, aud made a stand at a pass, which, for several hours, 
was disputed with equal courage, animosity, and resolution 
on both sides. The Scots being in possession of the pass, 
had a considerable advantage over their pursuers; several 
pieces of artillery were planted at the entrance, whose terrible 
fire swept away whole ranks; they fell like grass before u 
scythe, and amidst this horrible carnage was Edward encou¬ 
raging his rcen by the most daring fe tfa of heroism. Crom 
well, too, dashed into the thickest of the fight, and nothing 
could withstand the cool determined courage of the men, who 
followed their beloved leader and charged the enemy with 
such impetuosity, that they were compelled to give way, after 
losing about three thousand in killed, wounded, and prison¬ 
ers. The enemy were pursued to the town of Warrington, 
where they possessed themselves of the bridge, but, on Crom¬ 
well’s arrival, Lieutenant-General Bayly was desirous of 
capitulating; the only terms, however, offered to him were, 
that he should surrender himself and all his officers and sol¬ 
diers prisoners of war, with the whole of his arms and ammu¬ 
nition, which he accordingly did; and there fell into the 
hands of Cromwell four thousand complete stands of arms, 
with os many prisoners, aud the Duke’s infantry was totally 
ruined; who, with his remaining horse, marched towards Nant- 
wieh, where the gentlemeu of the county took aboutfourhun- 
i dred of them aud killed several. Thus, the Duke of Hamilton 
being pressed upou, and hemmed in on every side, fled to 
Uttoxeter, in Staffordshire, where, with about three thousand 
horse he had with him, was taken prisoner and sent to Wind¬ 
sor Castle. Thus, the Scotch army, which had caused so 
much terror, was totally defeated and routed; and the most 
extraordinary port of the business is, that these great victories 
were gaiued by Cromwell with an army scarcely amounting to 
one third of the Scots; the conduct of the General and the 
superiority of his troops, making amends for the disparity in 
numbers. The whole of the enemies’ baggage and artillery 
was taken, with their colours; and only a few of their horse, 
which formed a portion of the rear, made their escape into 
Scotland with the fatal intelligence. Those who did not pro 
cced for thetr own country were captured by the activity of 
the country-people or the horse which pursued them; and 
Sir Marmaduke kangdale was taken prisoner and conveyed 
to Nottingham Castle, from which, however, he was fortunate 
enough to escape a short time afterwards. 

Lieutenant-General Cromwell having thus defeated tin* 
Scots under the Duke of Hamilton, resolved to follow up his 
advantages by marching into Scotland, and, in his way, re 
duced Berwick and Carlisle to their former obedience. 
Being now about to cuter that kingdom, he drew up his army 
on the banks of the Tweed, ami issued a proclamation to the 
! elfect, that none should take from the Scotch people any of 
j their cattle or goods upon pain of death, and enjoined them 
I to conduct themselves with the greatest civility both on their 
march and in quarters. Ou entering Scotland, he declared 
that he came with his army to free the kingdom from a faction 
of malignaut men, who had compelled the nation to break 
I friendship with their English brothers, who had been so 
faithful to them. Cromwell now marched directly for Edin¬ 
burgh, aud, ou his way, was met by many of the Scotch 
nobility and gentry, who complimented him on his brilliant 
achievements; acknowledging, at the same time, that his 
presence would greatly conduce to the tranquillity of the 
kingdom. Being thus conducted to Edinburgh by the Mar¬ 
quis of Argyle, and others who came to meet him, he was 
received there withduu solemnity aud respect. 

Having thus accomplished his task, Cromwell began to 
make preparations for his return to England; but, desirous 
of giving him a farewell entertainment, the Scots invited him 
and the chief officers of his army, amongst whom was our 
hero, now Colouel Falkland, to Edinburgh Castle, whither 
they were conveyed in coaches, and magnificently entertained 
at a banquet which had been prepared for them; and, at 
their departure, were saluted by all the cannou of the castle. 
Ou the sixteenth of October, Cromwell left Edinburgh, aud 
was conducted by the Marquis of Argyle and many others ol 
the Scotch nobility; when, ou parting, every demonstration 
of affection was passed between them. 

On arriving at Carlisle, Cromwell dispatched some forces 
for strengthening the siege of Pontefract, or Pomfret Castle. 
Although this place was not large, it was deemed almost im¬ 
pregnable, and was remarkable for the valour of its defeu 
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tiers. The garrisou consisted of about four hundred fool, 
and a hundred and thirty horse, all as brave and resolute men 
ns ever wielded sword or spear. Oue time, a party of horse 
instiiDg from the castle toolt Sir Arthur Ingram, and obliged 
him to pay one thousand five hundred pounds as the price of 
his rausom. At another, CRptain Clayton and most of his 
troops were seized upon, and made prisoners by them. 

To repress these insolent proceedings, Cromwell appeared 
before the place himself, and, having ordered a close siege, 
which put a check to their rauging abroad, left Major-General 
Lambert and Colonel Falkland to complete its reduction, 
whilst he marched with the main body of the army in the 
direction of London. 

The castle was strongly fortified, and batteries were 
erected at the two principal approaches, which it was neces¬ 
sary to take before they could attack the castle itself with any 
degree of success. Accordingly, Major-General Lambert 
directed Colouel Falkland to storm the battery on the right, 
whilst he himself led the attack on the left. They advanced 
to the batteries with one prolonged shont of defiance—load as 
the roar of war’s most mortal eugines, and, it being now late 
in the evening, and everything almost shrouded in obscurity, 
nothing was perceptible save the artillety*s flame, and ttie 
fire of the musketry. Notwithstanding the terrible havoc 
made in Edward’s ranks by the fire from the batteries, he 
rushed on, followed by his brave comrades, whose impetuosity 


uothing could check when they beheld their leader fore¬ 
most in the fray, and overthrowing everything that opposed 
him. The iutrenchment was crossed, the battery taken, and 
on they rushed over dead and wonnded, firing, slashing, and 
' glowing with the heat of battle. The besieged retreated within 
the castle, and were quickly followed by the besiegers, for, by 
this time, both batteries were taken, and again the fire became 
roost terrific from bastion, parapet, rampart, and wall. The 
castle was now entered, and column after column made their 
sanguinary way with flashing bayonets and reeking blades. 
The castle was won, but it was doubtful which wuuld have 
greatest cause to mourn, for the carnage on both sides was 
horrible, every iuch being disputed with the greatest ani¬ 
mosity. A junction was now formed by the troops under 
Major-General Lambert, and those under Colonel Falkland; 
and, by this time, the castle was completely iuvested by the 
Roundheads, but had not yet surrendered. In vain the shout 
of victory was heard above the thunder of artillery and the 
roar of musketry; the last groan of the assailed echoed to the 
shoots of the assailants; bayonets pierced and swords cleaved 
and dealt destruction in every direction, but finding it was 
useless to hold out longer against a superior force, the C?av« - 
liers deemed it prudent to surrender, when all the artillery 
and ammunition fell into the hands of the victors, sod the 
whole garrison was made prisoners. 

7*o be continued. 



THE BRIDGE OF ALLAN. 

The Bridge of Allan, which is three miles from Stirling, and 
a popular resort of Glasgowegians, is more valued for its 
romantic vicinity than for its antiquity. A town has, within 
these few yean, grown up in this locality, which is now in a 
thriving state. 

Allan Water is a river that runs into the Links of Forth, 
near Stirling. Our readers have perhaps heard more of its 
banks than of the river itself, from the great popularity which 
a ballad, from the pen of M. G.Lewis, Esq., called “The 
Banks of Allan Water,” obtained, as sung cy Mrs. Wood. 
The song tells the tale of a fair one, a miller’s lovely daughter, 
who gave her affections to a soldier. The seqnel cannot be 
better told than in the fanciful but touching language of the 
author of “ The Monk.” 

* Oa the banks of Allan Water when brown antnmn spread its store, 
There I saw the miller’s daughter, but she smiled no more. 

For the summer grief bad brought her, and the soldier false was be, 
On the banks of Allan Water none was so sad as she. 

O* 1 the banks of Allsn Water, when the winter snow fell fast, 
belli was seen the miller's daughter, chilling blew the blast. 

Hut the miller's lovely daughter both from cold and care was free, 
On the banks of Allan Water there a corse lay she." 


That a beautiful girl, and the daughter of & miller should 
have loved a soldier, and be cruelly forsaken, in not very im 
robable, but we do not know that it wan true. The favour, 
owever, which thin sweetly plaintive strain obtained, has 
given the locality additional interest in the eyes of English 
I tourists, and few visit Stirlingshire without desiring to gaze 
i on the “ Banks of Allan Water.” 

ARABIAN POETRY. 

The young German orientalist, Dr. S. Dieterici, delineated, 
in one of his lectures, the Arabic poetry with the following 
wordsAs a flower’s existence,’* ne said, “ exactly corres¬ 
ponds with the soil from which it imbibes nourishment, and 
as its calix shows minutely the degree of heat by which sun¬ 
beams have reared it; thus, the poetry of nations is likewise 
corresponding with the soil of the country they live in. If 
Persian poetry, which grows up bloomingly in the garden of 
Shiras, like a thin and tender texture, worked with beams 
of the moon, makes us ramble in the gardeu of roses of Sadi, 
and amidst the tunes of nightingales of Hadiz, thua Arabic 
poetry leads ns into the midst of deserts, of which the mono¬ 
tonous silence and quietness rings but with the bold war err, 
| with the clink of weapons, with the whizzing of the spear, 
I and with the clatterieg of (he horses of Bedouins.” 
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KNIGHT AND MOBTLOCK’s ALMS-HOUSES. 


Founded in 1647, by Elizabeth Knight, of Denny Abbey, 
Cambridgeshire, for two poor widows and four spinsters, 
whereof one of these last is to be of the parish of St. Benedict. 
The trustees are appointed by the Lord Chancellor. The 
annual payment to each inmate was originally £3 per an¬ 
num. These buildings, which are also remarkably neat and 
comfortable, are situate opposite Midsummer Common, Cam¬ 
bridge. They were re-built in 1818, at the expense of the late 


William Mortlock, Esq. Through the munilicence ot the late 
Mr. William Mortlock, the annual stipend was considerably 
increased. The Commissioner for inquiry into the charities of 
Cambridgeshire thought that Mr. Mortlock was entitled to 
have his name added to that of the original founder, and 
therefore ordered that in future the charity should be known 
by the name of “ Knight and Mortlock’s Almshouses." 


THE ART OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

Chaptxb III.— -The Structure op English Vebse. 
Verses o! seveu syllables are termed Anacreontic . The 

accent must fall on the third, and the pause either ou 
the third or the fourth syllable. See this specimen from 
Cowley:— 

“Fill the boWl with rosy wine, 

Round our temples roses twine; 

Crown’d with roses we contemn 
Gyges wealthy diadem." 

On the first line the pause is on the third, on the three last, ! 
on the fourth syllable. This pause is a rest that is naturally | 
made in pronouncing the verse, dividing into two parts, each I 
of which is called a hemistick, or half-verse; but a careful j 
attendance to such a rhythmical arrangement as secures a 
proper division is as indispensable as in the right placing of 
the accentuation. 

Verses of nine and eleven syllables are of two sorts; namely, 
those that are accented upon the last but one, and those 
accented on the last syllable. The latter measure is only 
employed in compositions for music, and in burlesque poetry. 
Congreve used it:— 

“ Apart let me view then each heavenly fair. 

For three at a time there’s no mortal can bear.** 

Verses of twelve syllables are better used in the third triplet 
of the ordinary heroic measure of ten than as tbe rule of au 
entire poem. Tbe continuous length gives a heaviness to 
the perusal. For example:— 

“ Millions of opening mouths to fame belong, 

Aud every mouth is furnished with a tongue. 

And round with listening ears the flying plague is hang.*' ■ 

lu heroic poems verses of fourteen syllables occasionally 
find a place, but they by no means sound so well as those of 
twelve.— 

“ While all thy province Nature I survey, 

Aud sing to Memintus an immortal lay 

Of Heav’u and Earth, and everywhere thy wondrous power 
display.** 

From the same author we quote the following passage, 
where ten, twelve, and fourteen syllables are employed 
" For thee the land in fragrant flow’rs is drest, 

Por thee the ocean smiles and smooths her wavy breast. 

And Heav’n itself with more serene and purer light Is blest.** 
ut these quotations, though from the great master of the 
John Dryden, are devoid of tbe ease and grace which 
make poetry so charming. 


THE REVERENCE FOB ANTIQUITY. 

A blind, and we had almost said stupid, but we certainly will 
not say wise, adherence to old habits of thought and action, 

I certainly does characterise us as a nation. We have dozens 
of proverbs inculcating the wisdom of letting things alone; 
and nothing is so troublesome or galling to an Englishman as 
the bustle of change. Consistency in opinion is exalted into 
a virtue in this country, eveu although every circumstance 
upon which that opinion was founded has undergone the 
greatest mutations. The whole of our legal system hinges 
! upon precedent , i. e., upon what has been done before. Any 
| thing new stands a very bad chance, as a proposition, in any 
of our courts of law or equity. The greatest iniquities become 
j quite reverent things in England if they are but sanctified by 
age; and we do believe that a highwayman, who could prove 
that he had robbed folks upon one particular road for fifty 
years, might be fairly listened to if he spoke of his vested in¬ 
terests. So outrageous has grown the feelingof the detesta¬ 
tion of change that people found notions of respectability 
upon tbe most absurd grounds having that character. Thus 
you will hear a man boast of how many years he has lived in 
the same house, or in the same street, and claim a kind of 
consideration, because either the residence happened to sait 
him for so long, or he had not the means or the courage to 
remove from it, whether it suited him or not. Every thing 
that lasts long becomes sanctified in England, be it bad, 
good, vicious, or exquisite. People shed tears of delight when 
George III. had reigned fifty years, aud he became the '* good 
old King” forthwith. All the abuses of Church and State in 
this country are clung to by the people of England as good 
old things that must not be touched, or if gently meddled 
r with, must be done so in a very reverent spirit indeed. You 
f cannot oomplain of the simplest nuisance, but up starts a host 
of defenders of it, who will put you down by telling you how 
many years it has been just so. AU persons who propose 
changes, even of the most salutary description, are called in- 
' novators. Such persons used, fifty years ago, to be caUed Ja¬ 
cobins—disturbers of the public peace—brawlers and derna- 

* gogues; and, to descend from larger affairs to small, we arc 
convinced that there are stUl people who persist m the use of 
a tinder-box and a flint and steel in spite of tbe world-wide 
discovery of tbe lucifer match: and it will take another age, 
at least, before, with quiet restlessness, and many throes of 

* conscience aud uneasiness, respectable people will forego the 
1 delight of a pair of snuffers on the drawing-room tabic, and 

J admit that caudles can be made bo as not to require them. 
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NERVOUS TIMIDITY. 

Excessive timidity will frequently be found in bold and 
original thinkers, so as to present a striking and paradoxical 
contrast of character. Every man’s character has two aspects 
—a physical and a moral, a public and a private, a political 
and ecclesiastical; and the greater cultivation of the one 
than the other, produces a disparity that puzzles the physio¬ 
logist to determine to what peculiar category the individual 
helongs. A clergyman who is quite at his ease in the pulpit, 
is nervous and fearful when called upon to address his 
fellow-guests at a publio dinner. He has habituated his mind 
into familiarity with the one sphere, but not with the other. 
A soldier who has courage to meet an enemy sword in hand 
at the peril of his life, would perhaps break down with ner¬ 
vous apprehensiou if lie attempted to give utterance to a com¬ 
plimentary sentenee to a lady, or tremble with fear on enter¬ 
ing a drawing-rooin filled with strangers. No man would 
call the soldier a coward, and yet this fear of society is nothing 
more than moral cowardice. What makes him bold in the 
held of battle ? He believes himself equal to the struggle he 
undertakes. What makes him timid in the drawing-room ? 
He believes himself unequal to the contest of refinement. In 
the rude sphere he is strong, in the refined sphere he is weak. 
Such one-sided men are not courageous in the full sense of 
the word. They are timid people. They lose their presence 
of mind in positions to which they are not accustomea. They 
have not courage to meet every emergency, nor talent to en¬ 
counter every difficulty. They are like a shoemaker, who 
modestly and timorously listens to the discourse of a literary 
society, until the conversation turns upon leather, and theD 
he courageously opens his mouth. They are not unwise 
people, for they wish to be qualified for what they undertake 
to perform. They may be persons of original minds, of 
genms itself, but they arc timid people in the soc ial sense of 
the word. 


AN* OMNIBUS. 

It is said by one that the omnibus is one of the most charac¬ 
teristic things in England. The difference between an 
Englishman and an American is as striking between the tone 
of omnibus riding as in the estimate of dignities or the idea 
of a Church establishment. The omnibus is a business 
convenience, therefore it must be furnished business fashion. 
The same dull prejudice which demands that a London 
counting-house, or bank, or lawyer’s office, should be desti 
lute of all the ordinary graces of human habitation—light, 
cleanliness, and beauty; makes the omnibus which carries 
the man of business to this den-like laboratory, equally dark, 
dirty, and devoid of all that can charm the eye into a mo¬ 
mentary forgetfulness of its character. The office windows 
are never washed, the office carpet is never shaken, the office 
shelves are never dusted ; therefore, the carriage which owes 
its existence to the office inustbe as thoroughly uncomfortable 
as possible, or it would not be business like. The man him¬ 
self has made a somewhat careful toilet; be would be shocked 
at a speck on his coat or an undressed look about the nails. 
His boots—huge, hoof-like appendages as they are—are fossi¬ 
lized with constant blacking; liis gloves, generally of cotton, 
evidently go through the wash as regularly as his lineu; his hat, 
in particular, has a prim, perked up, and dainty, air, as if its 
angularity had never been disturbed by any thing ruder than 
the touch of finger tips. Yet all this neatness gets into a 
dirty omnibus, and rides to ft dirty office, as if it were the 
most natural thing in the world. 


THE DUTY OF ACTION. 

If you arc ever to be any thing, yon must make a beginning; 
and you must make it yourself. The world is getting too 
practical to help drones, and push them along, when there is 
& busy hive of workers, who, if any thing, live too fast You 
must lift up your own feet, and if you have a pair of clogs on 
wbieh clatter about your heels, they will soon be worn off and 
left behind on the dusky path-way. Mark out the line which 
you prefer: let truth be tne object glass—honesty the survey¬ 
ing chain—and eminence the level with which you lay out 
your field ; and thus prepared, with prudence on one arm 
and perseverance on the other, yon need fear no obstacle. 
Do not be afraid to take the first step. Boldness will beget 
assurance, and the first step will bring you so much nearer the 
second. But if your first step should break down, try again. 
It will be surer and safer by the trial. Besides, if you never 
move, you will never know your owu power. A mau stand¬ 
ing still and declaring his inability to walk, without making 
the effort, would be a general laughing-stock; and so, 
morally, is the man, in our opinion, who will not test his own 
gral and intellectual power, and then gravely assure us that 
i no genius, or no talent, or no capacity. 


TURKEY.—ITS POSITION AND ITS PROSPECTS. 

Some are of opinion that the Turks are capable of regenera¬ 
tion, by adoption of the habits and institutions of modem 
Europe. Others despair of them, and say that the best thing 
the Turks could do would be to return to their native barba¬ 
rism. Mr. Macfarlane, who knows them well, in a recently 
published book of “ Travels iu Turkey,” seems to have hope 
neither in the one nor in the other. To him they are like the 
Red Indian, past mending, and doomed to perish. Such is 
the encouraging and consolatory view taken by this traveller, 
in a lengthened visit to most places of interest in Turkey. 

A perusal of these volumes would lead us to the conviction 
that the Turks are likely to do both things recommended them 
by social aud political doctors. It is evident that the Con¬ 
stantinople Turks, those westward of the Bosphorus, are 
humanising and becoming more and more European; whilst 
the original Turkish barbarians remain irreclaimable in their 
Asiatic fastnesses. One marked characteristic of the Turks 
was their love of cruelty and blood. All this has passed away, 
at least m Constantinople. Executions are rare, and} are 
avoided as disgusting. The Sultan himself would turn in 
disgust from a cruel sight. And if Stamboul be ever again 
subject to a popular insurrection, it is not a Vizier’s head that 
will be demanded as of old, but perhaps a reform, or a con¬ 
stitution. With such prospects the lover of the old turbaned 
race of Moslem and their characteristic may well despair. 

The question, however, is, whether with their ferocity cour¬ 
age has not also declined ; whether with their fanaticism their 
indomitable ness has not disappeared; and whether discipline 
can ever supply the wild valour of the Turkish soldier. Or 
tain it is that in civilian life the rarity of punishment and the 
cessation of authority to be a dread and an avenging power, 
have given loose reins to all kinds of corruption and avarit«, 
without their being any longer a check or a remedy. Ami 
these constitute the disgusting pictures and personal portraits 
which this traveller has copied no doubt from the life. Let 
us hope that the present state is a transition one, and that in 
time the Osmaulis, in losing the virtues of their own regime, 
will readily acquire those of that race and creed to which they 
ore fast assimilating in the European portion of the Turkish 
empire. 

THE ORIGIN OF THE TERMS “ YANKEE ” AND “UNCLE SAM." 
The origin of the term yankee, so frequently employed by way 
ot reproach to the American people, and even in the United 
States, to the inhabitants of new England, is said to be as 
follows. A farmer, of the name of Jonathan Hastings, of 
Cambridge, about the year 1713, used it as a cant, a favourite 
word, to express excellency when applied to anything; as a 
Yankee good horse, yaukee cider, &c., meaning an excellent 
horse and excellent cider. The students at the trans atlantic 
. Alma Mater, having frequent intercourse with Mr. Hastings, 
and hearing him employ the term on all occasions, adopted 
it themselves, and gave him the name of Yankee Jonathan; 
it soon became a cant word among the collegians to express 
a weak, simple, awkward person; and from college it was 
carried and circulated through the country, till, from its 
currency iu the six northern states of the union, it was at 
length taken up and applied to the New Euglanders in com¬ 
mon, as a term of reproach. It was in consequence of this 
that a particular song, called “Yankee doodle,” was com¬ 
posed by a doctor of the British army to ridicule the Americans 
in 1755. This is the definition 1 received while travelling 
among the Yankees themselves. Some suppose Yankee to 
be an Indian corruption of English. Yen glees, Yangles, 
Yankles, and finally Yankee. 

“Uncle Sam.” —Immediately after the declaration of the 
last war between England and America, Elbert Anderson, of 
New York, then a contractor, visited Troy on the Hudson, 
where wa* concentrated, and where he purchased a large quan¬ 
tity of provisions—beef, pork, See. The inspectors of these 
articles at that place were Messrs. Ebenezer and Samuel Wil¬ 
son. The latter gentleman (invariably known as “ Uncle 
Sam,”) generally superintended in person a large number of 
I workmen, who were employed in overhauling the provisions 
purchased by the contractor for the army- The casks were 
marked E. A. U. S. This work fell to the lot of a facetious 
fellow in the employment of the Messrs. Wilson, who^ on 
being asked by some of his fellow workmen the meaning of 
the mark (for the letters U. S. f United Slates, were almost 
then entirely new to them), said “ he did not know, uuless it 
l meant Elbert Anderson and Uncle Sam,” alluding ex¬ 
clusively, then, to the said “ Uucle Sam” Wilson. The joke 
took among the workmen, and passed currently, and 
j “ Uncle Sam ” himself being present, was occasionally ral¬ 
lied on the interesting extent of his possessions. 
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Jtf any of these workmen being of a character denominated 
food for powder,’’ were found, shortly after, following the 
recruiting drum, and pushing towards the camp, for the 
double purpose of meeting the enemy and eating the pro¬ 
visions they had lately laboured to put in order. Their old 
jokes, of course, accompanied them, and before the first 
campaign ended, this identical one first appeared in print— 
it gained favour rapidly, till it penetrated, and was recognised 
in every part of the great republic, and will, no doubt, con¬ 
tinue so while the United States remains a nation. It origi¬ 
nated precisely as above stated; and the narrator of this 
article to me distinctly recollected remarking, at the time 
when it first appeared in print, to a person equally aware of 
its origin, how odd it would bo should this silly joke, origi¬ 
nating in the midst of beef, pork, pickle, mud, salt, and hoop- 
poles, eventually become a national cognomen. 

John Bybne. 

LEARNED BIRDS. 

An exhibition of a most extraordinary character was opened 
to private view recently, at Baker-street, under the direction 
of a young lady named Kmilie Vandermeersch. The magi¬ 
cal tricks performed by conjurors have always excited wonder 
and admiration, audit has generally been thought that the 
force of human skill and ingenuity could no further go. But 
what shall be said of a young lady under 2o years of age, 
who lias had sufficient industry aud perseverance to train a 
collection of birds in such a manner as to make them do 
things which are really as surprising as anything we have 
ever seen performed by an adept in legerdemain. Madlle. 
Vandermeersch has devoted a considerable portion of her 
time to the fulfilment of a most laborious task ; and she has 
so far succeeded as really to superinduce a belief that birds 
have the power of reflecHon and mental calculation. The 
performance consists in a variety of most marvellous “ tricks ” 
carried out through the medium of cards, and by other 
means, which arc generally adopted in feats of legerdemain. 
The birds which Madlle. Vandermeersch has trained have 
been taught to select from a large pack of plain cards one 
which has been previously marked by a member of the com¬ 
pany present. The little feathered performers are confined 
in a cage, and upon the door being opened, one of them, fol¬ 
lowing the directions of its mistress, jumps upon the cards, 
which are placed edge upwards, in a sort of tray, and picks 
out with its beak the identical card which has been marked. 
In like manner some marvellous feats ore performed with 
playing cards, one of the birds selecting from a large Dack 
several cards in succession which certain of the visitors Lave \ 
previously fixed upon. But by far the most extraordinary 
feat was that which arises from the mention of a given word 
by a member of the company. One of the ladies or gentle¬ 
men present is requested to pronounce a word, not comprising 
a double use of any one letter, and one of the little per¬ 
formers immediately forms the word by picking out a number 
of cards, each bearing u single letter, until the whole word is 
properly spelt. “ Cliaise ” was the word spoken on this occa¬ 
sion, and each letter being picked out in due order by the 
bird, was at the same time assigned to its proper place in the 
formation of the word. It would occupy too much space to 
dwell upon the details of the various extraordinary feats per¬ 
formed by these “ learned ” birds ; but it is only justice to 
the young lady to say that she has succeeded in accomplish- 
iiig a task which cannot fail to produce astonishment amongst 
all who may witness the exhibition. 


Progress. —British revolutionary changes are intellectual 
and moral. Other countries hope to renovate the intellectual 
and the moral by means of the physical and the civil, but we 
improve the physical and the political by means of the intel¬ 
lectual and the moral. They begin in the body , we in the 
soul. They work on matter, we on mind. They labour at the 
surface, we penetrate the immortal spirit. They cleanse the 
outside of the dish and the platter, we purify the heart. They 
knock out the brains of tlicir enemies, we teach and civilize 
our foes, and thns pnt brains into them. Reformers, with us, 
carry neither swords, staves, brickbats, bluuderbusses, nor 
cannon. We leave these to the unchristian, inhuman, and 
barbarian part of the nation. Words are our weapons; reason 
and equity our power; truth, justice, and philanthropy our 
shield; and with these we can subdue the world. Here we 
have victorious instruments which nil may wield. Working 
mm and women can arm themselves with these, aud achieve 
conquests which throw your Trafalgar and Waterloo into 
everlasting disparity. But then, to accomplish this, they must 
read and think, and reduce their knowledge to practice. 
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BEAUTIFUL SUMMER. 

[By T. K. Hrevry.] 

Tbe earth is one great temple, made 
For worship, everywhere, 

And Its flowers are the bells, in glen and glade. 
That ring the heart to prayer. 

A solemn preacher Is the hreerc, 

At noon or twilight dim— 

The ancient trees give homilies - 
The river hatli a hymn. 

For the city bell takes seven days 
To reach the townsman’s cor ; 

But he who kneels in Nature’s ways. 

Hath sabbath all the venr. 

Out, then, into her holy ways ! 

The lark is far on high ; 

Oh 1 let no other song than thine 
Be sooner in the sky ! 

If beauty to the beautiful, 

Itself be gladness, given, 

No happier thing should move llinn thou 
Beneath the cope of heaven. 

With thee, 'tls Spring, as with the world— 

When hope* make spor t of fears, 

And clouds that gather round Hie heart 
Fall otf at once in tears : 

Anri in thy spirit, one by one, 

Tire flowers are coming to the sun. 

Away unto the woodland patln! 

And yield that heart of thine 
To hear the low, sweet oracles 
At every living shrine. 

The very lowliest of them all 
Doth act an angel’s part, 

And bears a message down fiom God, 

Unto the listening heart. 

And thou mayst hear, as Adam heard. 

In Eden’s flowery shades. 

When angels talked, at falling eve. 

Amid its s Uent glades— 

The hallowing rush of spirit wings. 

And murmur of immortal strings ; 

Truths such a9 guide the comet cars. 

On fiery mission driven. 

Or In their beauty light the stars 
Along the floor of heaven ; 

One choral theme, below, above, 

One anthem, near and far— 

The daisy singing in the grass, 

As, through the cloud, the star— 

And to the wind that sweeps the sky 
The roses nruking low reply. 

For the meanest wild-bud b:rallies, to swell, 

Upon immortal ears— 

So hear it thou , in gTove or dell !— 

The music of the spheres ! 


ON LOUGU’8 STATUE OF SOMNUS,* 

In the possession of Sir M. W, Ridley, 

O’crcoine with thought or toil, here Somnus lies. 

Sleep’s leaden touch hath closed those beaming eye*-- 
Who may declare what shadowy dreams are hid 
Behind the dewy curtains of each lid ? 

Not eyes alone, bat every limb doth sleep, 

TUI, as we gaze, Repose doth o’er ns creep: 

A sentient languor—a most gentle rest— 

A calm which qaells the passions of the breast— 

A thoughtful quiet, like the rippling flow 
Of music heard in dreams—long, long ago- 
We speak not—move not—utter not a sound, 

The place on which we stand seems hallowed ground; 

The powers of thought and action, soul and sense, 

Yield, all submissive to this influence. 

But Admiration sleeps not. ’Neath the powers 
Of him who wrought this work, the shadowy Hours 
Glide into Time unnoted, ’till, at last, 

While yet we linger, gazing, Day is past! 

Literary Gazette, R. Siiklton Mackknzik. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

Deodorising Powder. —All metallic salts effect this 
object more or less when dissolved in water and mixed or 
poured over the offensive material. The cheapest are the 
rough sulphate of iron, acetate of lead, aud sulpnate of zinc ; 
aud of these, iu consequence of its low price (namely, eight 
hillings per 11*2 lbs.) sulphate of iron (or green copperas as 
it is commonly called) is the most applicable. A shilling's 
worth (or 14 lbs.) dissolved in plenty of water, and poured 
down the cesspool, will destroy the bad odour of the worst 
drain in any house. The salts of iron do not so effectually 
destroy the odour as those of lead and zinc, bat they cer¬ 
tainly oombine with the poisonous portion of the gases that 
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ire emanated from the decomposing matter, and for this eud 
hey are therefore highly valuable. The deodorising powder 
to be used is composed of 14 lbs. sulphate of iron, lib. 
sulphate of copper, and 1 lb. sulphate of zinc; the whole to 
be powdered ana mixed. When used, take oue pound of the 
powder to one gallonof water, and pour down the drain. 

To Break Glass in any Direction. —Dip a piece of 
worsted thread into spirits of turpentine, wrap it round the 
glass in the direction you require it to be broken ; then set 
fire to the thread, or apply a red-hot wire, a quarter of an 
inch thick, round the glass, and if it does not immediately 
crack, throw cold water upon it while the wire remains hot. ' 
To Strengthen and Clkansk the Hair. —Distilled 
rosemary water is one of the best hairwashes that is made. 
Those who do not possess a still should make an infusion of 
rosemary precisely m the same way as tea is daily prepared, 
but of good strength. While in the pot add a teaspoonful of 
honey or white sugar, and a piece of washing soda, the size 
of -a filbert, to every piut prepared. If it is inteuded to keep 
the infusion, add also a wineglassful of rum, or pure spirit; 
indeed, a little spirit at all times is of service, assisting to 
stimulate the setup—rum is considered the best. The wash 
should be applied with a piece of sponge or flannel. It gives 
a healthy appearance to the hair, and will be found of essen¬ 
tial service wnen the hair is falling off. The principal ingre¬ 
dient in the celebrated Hungary Water, which was sold at an 
immense price, is the essential oil of rosemary. 

To Revive Old Writings. —Boil gall nuts in wiue. 
Then steep a sponge into the liquor, and pass it on the lines 
of the old writing: by this method the letters which were 
almost undecipherable will appear as fresh as if newly done. 

Portable Glue. —Boil oue pound of the best Russian 
glue, and strain. Then add half a pound of brown sugar, and 
boil thick. Wheu cold, the coinpouud may be poured into 
small moulds, and afterwards cut into pieces. This glue is 
very soluble in warm water, and is particularly useful to 
artists for fixing their drawing-paper to the board. 

To take Stains out of Silks.— Mix together in a 
phial, two ounces of essence of lemon, and one ounce of oil 
of turpentine. Grease and other spots in silks, are to be 
nibbed gently with a linen rag dipped in the above composi¬ 
tion. 

To Gild or Silver Leather.— Finely-powdered resin is 
to be dusted over the snrface of the leather, then lay on the 
leaf, and apply (hot) the letters or impression you wish to 
transfer; lastly, dust off the loose metal with a cloth. 

Tracing Papier. —Mix six parts (by weight) of spirits of 
turpentine, one of resin, and one of boiled nut oil, and lay on 
witn either a brush or sponge. 

Etching Varnish. —Take of white wax two ounces, and of 
black and Burgundy pitch each half an ounce; melt together, 
adding by degrees two ounces of powdered asphaltum: then 
boil until a drop taken out on a plate will break when cold by 
being bent double two or three times between the fingers, 
when it must be poured into warm water, and made into small 
balls for use. 

Transparent Varnish. —Take of gum juniper eight 
ounces, Venice turpentine four ounces, mosticn two ounces, 
rectified spirits of wine two pints. Digest till the ingredients 
are dissolved. 

Cement for Joining Broken Marble.— Melt yellow 
resin, or eqnal parts of yellow resin and beeswax, then stir in 
half as much finely powdered plaster of Paris. Apply hot, 
previously wanning the pieces. | 

To Clean Gold Chains. —A gold chain washed in soap > 
and water with a few drops of heartshorn in it, and afterwards j 
dried in sawdust, will look as when new. i 


; to make her preparations for what she flattered herself would be 
n quiet and safe descent, little dreaming all the while of what 
was going op below. The villagers, who had assembled as 
on holidays, were in the thick ef their sports, when the terrlflc 
apparition presented Itself to their view. Great waa the con¬ 
sternation among them. Their flret movement was a general up¬ 
lifting of right hands, with the thumb Inserted bet we en the 
index and fore finger, which, when accompanied, as it was upon 
this occasion, with a load proclamation of defiance to the Devil 
and all hit worka, may be recemmended as an excellent pre¬ 
servative against witchcraft, and all sorts of diabolical devices. Aa 
the monster approached, many, losing faith in their specific, 
took to their heels, and when the fair aeronaut addressed the 
others through her speaking trumpet, most of them, feeling 
quite sure it waa the Archangel coming to call them to thetr 
last account, went down on their knees and roared for mercy. A 
few stoat hearts, however, remained, who, cudgel In hand, stood 
their ground manfully, determined to do for the witch aa soon 
as she came within their reech. The witch, however, seeing three 
demonstrations, threw out ballast, rose again, and, with much 

I difficulty, succeeded In effecting a safe landing some miles off." 

I H. B. S .—We propose to close our first volume when 400 pages 
are printed. We cannot yet fix the week when the engraving of 
Shak«peare*a “ Lover ” will appear. The tale will be dosed In a 
week or two. 

A Constant Reader —Under this title we have received four letters, 
but we have no leisure to reply to them. One of them, who 
writes to us every week, should consider, that if every body did 
so, our oaya and nights would be swallowed up in the perusal af 
their monster epistles. 

A Correspondent. —Such drawings would be readily purchased at 
any of our picture repositories. We decline, however, giving any 
special recommendation. 

T. M. (Deal .)—We have written to you by post. 

W. ,y. /{.—Guisot’s father perished by the guillotine during the 
reign of terror. The eminent statesman is now upwards of 00 
years of age. He was Professor of History in tbs University of 
Paris thirty eight years ago, when Napoleon was In the zenith of 
his power. He afterwards held a subordinate situation under 
government. He was a strong supporter of the revolutionary 
party who, in 1830, expelled Charles the lath from the throne. It 
Is probable that he yielded obsequiously to the conservative 
policy of the last King of tbs French, for hs was cradled in the 
lap of liberal institution*. He is a most voluminous writer, the 
translator of many works, and the author of some of the most 
popular books of the time. 

D. S. —We answered two of your queries in a or thirty-fifth aamber. 

M. J .—It was an error of the press. Dundee is on the banks of 
the river Tay, about four him fired and eighty miles from London, 
and contains seventy not thirty thousand inhabitants. 

O. A—You are feeble to believe in the predictions of a penny 
almanac. Consider one moment what is meant by "fair" sr 
“rain.” Simply ask yourself where is it to be fair or where 
rain. It may rain in Dublin and be aridity Itself in London ; it 
may be a downfall of hatchets, oldwtves, marrowbones and 
cleavers in Cbelsea while Bow Common may be burnishing in 
the sun of a clear sky. There ia one singular prophecy, or rather 
a singularly clever interpretation of a dingy doggrrl. men¬ 
tioned by the great Lord Bacon. He tells us that when he ms 
a child in the earlier days of Elizabeth's reign, he often henrd a 
"trivial prophecy," which says:— 

“ When hem pc is spun 
England's doue." 

This threatened ruin from the progress of art and science. The 
wits of the time, however, discovered that in the word ktmpe 
were five letters which made up initials for the five sovereigns. 
Henry. Edward, Mary, Phillip, Elizabeth. At the death of the 
last. James came from Scotland, and being crowned King of 
Great Britain , in effect England was done. An almanac-azaker 
in the time of Louis the 14th, prophesied every year that a great 
•tar would fall from heaven. The great I-ouis, knowing that he 
was pointed at, said merrily, (< the fellow, if he lives long enough, 
must some time be right." Pray be above auch weakness. 

W. P. M. C.— This journal may be had on Tuesday afternoon, 
from our publisher, Mr. Vickers. Your bookseller should be 
made aware of the fact. 

T. M .—Since our reply waa In print, your letter of the Nth nit. 
has been received. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

%* Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fieetstreet . 

W. C .—We have written to you by post. Ia future, let us always 
have your address, as the Times says, “ not necessarily for publi¬ 
cation, but as a guarantee of good faith." 

8. B. {Cambridge. I—We cannot vouch for the truth of the fanny 
story In oar last. We are aware that the waid should have been 
douce (not dozer, as printed.) In the Morning Herald we find 
a similar occurrence a few weeks ago took place In Portugal. The 
Scotch affair, as we have said, happened fifty years ago, indeed 
we believe it was in 1780: but this event is altogether a modern 
one, under the reign of Donna If aria, in the year of grace 1850. 
Wr quote the words of tha correspondent of that newspaper: — 
41 Ballooning in Portugal.—A Frenchwoman, of the name of 
Bertrand, aacended in a balloon from Lisbon a few days since, 
la a couple of hours aftcrwaids, Madame prepared to come down. 
A gentle breeze had wafted her slowly across the Tagus in a S. E. 
direction, and at 6 p.m., having pasted over the Aldegallega, and 
teeing a village conveniently situated for her purpose* she began 
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shortly will be pkrsented gratuitously, 

A SPLENDID ENGRAVING 

OF 

THX Z.OVXR, 

As described by Shakspenre in Iris 11 Seven Ages.” 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL—HIS PUBLIC CAREER. 

No sooner had this eminent statesman taken his degree at 
Oxford, than his father secured for him a seat in Parlia¬ 
ment, and he was returned, in his 21st year, for Cashel. 
Upon taking his seat, he adopted the political party of his father, 
and spoke and voted with the Tory party. He at once displayed 
gre^ ckpaiilities for debate, and made several speeches of 
great promise. Ho spoke without any hesitation, and with 
t&sie, clearness, and discretion. Indeed, so highly did mi¬ 
nisters regard his talents, that in 1810 he was chosen to second 
the address to the throne on the opening of the session; and 
in the same year he was appointed Under-Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. The official career thus commenced, and 
fated to lead to the highest offices of the State, did not linger 
on its early stages. From an Under-Secretaryship in Down- 
ing-street, Mr. Peel was promoted, in 181*2, to the onerous 
post of Chief Secretary for Ireland during the Viceroyship 
of the Duke of Richmond. Having changed his constituency 
irom Cashel to Chippenham, he sat for a few years for the 
latter borough, when, a vacancy occuring, 1817, in the repre¬ 
sentation of the University of Oxford, upon the elevation of 
Abbot to the peerage, his Alma Mater paid him the great 
complement of electing him to fill the vacancy. Having 
rssigned the Irish Secretaryship, he had more leisure for 
taking a prominent part in the discussions of the English 
Parliament; and, oil the 17th of January, 1822, his diligent 
and talented support of his party was rewarded. Lord Sid* 
mouth having retired on that day, Peal was appointed Secre¬ 
tary of State for the Home Department, a post which he held 
till the advent of Canning, in 1827. When Canning became 
Premier, Peel and some of bis colleagues resigned, but the 
death of that Minister occurring in August of the same year, 
caused another change in the position of parties. 

The Duke of Wellington being called to the counsels of the 
King in the ensuing Januar^, 1828, Peel was once more in 
place as Home Secretary, and held that important post during 
the troublesome period that preceded the dissolution of the 
Tory Ministry in 1&30, Before he took office with the Duke 
of Wellington he had staunchly opposed Catholic Emancipa¬ 
tion, as it became au University representative in old Tory 
days to do; but be entered upon his official career in 1828, 
knowing that the Duke meant to grant relief to the Catholics* 
His voice and his vote being used against his old friends of 
the “ No Popery party,” and in favour of political progress^ 
gave mortal offence to mauy of his supporters. In vain he 
declared that his feelings on the subject remained as they 
had been, but that Emancipation “ could not any longer be 
safely withheld.” Oxford would have him no longer: he was 
opposed and beaten by Sir Robert Harry Inglis, and compelled 
to find his way into Parliament through the borough of West- 
bnry. 

The memorable three days of July, 1830, that gave Louis 
Philippe tt throne, lent an impulse to Europe which, amongst 
other things, turned the Tories once more out of office in 
England, and let in the Whigs to carry the Reform Bill. 

Whilst these political coutests were in progress, Sir Robert 
Peel, the father, died, leaving his son to succeed to the baro¬ 
netcy, and to an amount of property that rendered him one 
of the wealthiest commoners in England. On his parent’s 
demise he gained also the seat for Tamworth, which he occu¬ 
pied till his death. 

In 1834 Earl Spencer died, Lord Altborp resigned, the Mel¬ 
bourne Ministry was broken np, aud the Duke of Wellington 
was again sent for. Sir Robert Peel was at the time in Italy 
with his family, seeking amusement and the improvement of 
his health. The Duke, by this time, seems to have fully 


appreciated the value of the absent statesman to the conser¬ 
vative party, for he despatched, at once, a messenger to oiler 
Sir Robert the premiership. The crown iug point of his officia 
ambition was gained. He returned to England, formed a 
Ministry, and dissolved the Parliament. 

It was on the 9th of February, 1835, that the new Pariia- 
assembled. In this parliament Sir R. Peel’s government was 
beaten on more than one question. On the 8th of April, he, 
and his colleagues resigned, and the Whigs returned to power 
which they retained until 1839, but with gradually diminishing 
majorities, until at length they were virtually defeated on the 
Jamaica BUI, and retired from office. Sir E. Peel was once 
more entrusted with the task of forming a Ministry. The 
celebrated bedchamber plot is yet to fresh in the minds of 
most men to require any detailed notice here. Not succeding 
in his object, he came down to the House of Commons, and 
informed the representatives of the people that be had aban¬ 
doned the intention of forming a Cabinet, on the ground that 
lie hod had the misfortune to misunderstand the wishes of 
her Majesty on a ^natter of great importance. 

Sir Robert Peel again became premier in 1841. The 
agitation for Free Trade, however, progressed out of doors* 
and was not long of producing its fruits in Parliament* 
Shortly after the opening of the Session of 1845, the Govern¬ 
ment, with Sir Robert as its mouthpiece, proposed one of 
the most sweeping alterations in the tariff of the country that 
has ever been effected. The proposal did not touch the great 
question then at issue between him and the League, but the 
country was nevertheless taken by surprise at the boldness 
and comprehensive character of his measure. One morn¬ 
ing in December the country was informed that the Peel 
Cabinet was at an end. 

The Whigs did not succeed in forming a Government. 
After a week spent in vain efforts to reconcile differences. 
Lord John abandoned the task, and Sir Robert Peel was once 
more reinstated in his post. 

He then formally announced his iutention,not of modifying, 

; but of entirely repealing the Corn Laws. From that moment 
I he became the object of unceasing attack, unsparing imrec- 
| five, and bitter reproach, from those who complained that 
j he had abused their confidence and betrayed them. The 
opposition was strong, bitter, and not iU-condncted, but after 
a protracted discussion, the policy of the Premier triumphed 
in both Houses of Parliament. Sir Robert was for but a brief 
time in office after this. A coalition of Whigs and Protec¬ 
tionists drove him from power on the Irish Coercion BUI. 
Lord John Russell was again sent for. From that time down 
to the occurrence of the fatal accident, which has just ter¬ 
minated in his death, Sir Robert Peel, although not in power, 
could scarcely be said to be iu opposition. 


an impromptu 

ON TUB MELANCHOLY 

DEATH OF SIR ROBERT PEEL. 


FareweU, great statesman,-;- 

Who ne’er to love of power and influence 
Didst sacrifice thy good name. 

Long will thy honest worth be miss’d 
In the councils of the nation : 

And when the time of England’s difficulty comes,- 
Ab come it wUl,—then will the people truly feel 
The patriot they have lost in Rub ret Peel. 
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THE ART OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

Chapter IV.— Rhyme. 

Rhyme is a resemblance of sound in the terminations of two 
words. As the special purpose and office of rhyme is ad¬ 
dressed to the ear and not to the eye, a uniformity of sounds 
not of letters, is required. Thus, maid and persuade , laugh 
and quaff, though they differ in letters, are regarded as very 
good rhymes. But plough and cough, though written alike, 
do not rhyme at all. 

In English versification, three sorts of rhyme have been 
countenanced by our chief poets: namely, single, double, and 
treble. The single is of two sorts—accented on the last 
syllable and accented on the last but two. 

The words accented on the last syllable, if they end in a 
consonant or mute vowel, compel the rhyme to depend on 
the vowel that precedes their last consonant. In a Con¬ 
sonant as:— 

“ Here might be seen that beauty, wealth, and wit, 

And prowess to the power of love submit.” 

In a mute vowel:— 

“ A spark of virtue by the deepest shade 
Of sad adversity is fairer made.” 

However, if a diphthong precede the last consonant, the 
rhyme must rest on the vowel whose articulation most 
prevails:— 

“ Next to the pow'r of making tempests cease 
Was in that storm to have so calm a peace.” 

If the words accented on the last syllable terminate in any 
vowel but E mute, or in a diphthong, the rhyme extends only 
to that vowel or diphthong. 

To the vowel as in Waller:— 

“So winged with praise wc penetrate the sky, 

Teach clouds and stars to praise him as wc fly.” 

To the diplhong as :— 

“ So hungry wolves, though greedy of their prey, 

Stop when they find a lion in their way.” 

The second sort of single rhyme, namely, those that arc 
accented on the last syllable but two nre under similar laws 
to the former. If they end in any of the vowels except E 
mute, the rhyme is mude to that vowed only, as 

“ So seems to speak the youthful deity, 

Voice, colour, hair, and all like Mercury.” 

If they end iu a consonant or E mute, the rhyme must 
commence at the vowel that precedes the consonant, as is 
shown in the former example's. 

There is a peculiarity in this department of the subject 
which experience has evoked. All words accented on the last 
but two will rhyme readily and smoothly with those that have 
the same sound, though iheir accent is on the Inst syllable. 
Thus, tenderness rhymes not only to poetess, wretchedness, 
aud such like that are accented on the last save two, bnt ulso 
to excess, &c. that are accented on the last. Dryden gives a 
specimen in these lines:— 

“ Thou art my father now, these words confess 
That name and that indulgent tenderness.” 

Thotc words that are accented on the last syllable but oue 
require the rhyme to begin at the vowel of that syllable. This 
is double rhyme. 

” Then all for women painting, rhymiug, drinking, 

Besides ten thousand freak* that died in thinking.” 

In burlesque poems, great latitude is permitted; such as:— 
“ When pulpit drum ecclesiastic 

Was beat with fiat instead of a stick.” 

Here the indefinite article requires a peremptory accent 
which could not be permitted in regular heroic, pastorul, or 
lyric verse. 

Treble rhymes urc of rare occurrence in the better elass of 
poets. Htulibrus affords specimens, but they are scarcely 
graceful, even iu burlesque. 

“There was an ancient fage philosopher 
That had read Alexander Ros* over,” 
is ill Butler: still he might have made us merry with the 
single rhyme. 

Dryden was of opinion that even double rhymes ought to 
be employed with great caution. Iu all his translations 
from Virgil he has carefully avoided them, except iu such j 
admissable eases as giv'n, drivn, tow'r, pow'r, where the make j 
of the word admitted of a legitimate contraction so as, in | 
afet, to avoid the double rhyme. , 
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THE TRUE SABBATH. 

[By S. Wilks.] 

“ The Sabbath was made for man, and not man for the Sabbath .*' 
Oh ! how I Fve to me, when Sunday comet, 

The day used truly ms “ a day of remt,” 

The man of toil, with wife and little ones, 

Going forth happy, as he feels he*s blest 
With one day In the seven, wherein to raise 
His song of freedom and divinest praise ! 

To see the thousands pouring from the din 
Of the great city, aa the “ Sabbath-day” 

Breaks beautifully with the sunlight In, 

To urge the smoke-dried citizen away 
Where health, and beauty, freshness, all Invite 
Hit steps to haste, where Nature breathes delight. 

Oh, *tls a glorious sight to see the throng, 

Like children loose from school sportive and free. 

Their laughter pealing with companion songs, 

To make, at least, one day go pleasantly : 

The music of the heart is there: we find 
Rapture with knre and happiness combined. 

Then why should men In degradation lie. 

Such men as labour for their every meal ? 

Man was not bom only to toil, and die ; 

Without a mind or sold, to think or feel! 

No, no! for earth stands welcoming bis hand, 

Aud yields abundautly ut his command. 

Oh, I despise the miserable wretch 
Who enwulls beauteous spots and God's own ground ! 
Who has a soul no bigger than to catch 
Intruders on his solitary round ; 

Who, as religious earthworm, poor and blind, 
x Feels not the holier birthright of his mind. 

For man was made for pleasure, as for toll; 

With henrt and head, as well as hands and feet ; 

He uhs not made to be the slave o' th* soil; 

To have no sunny spots, no friends to greet: 

God made him walk erect, to tread the earth. 

Not iu grim sadness, but heart-livening mirth. 

NORWAY. 

The physical conformal ion of Norway, combined with the 
severity of its climnle, will make it always, what it has always 
been, an exception to the ordinary progress and coudition of 
the rest of the world. Its popnlution is even now too great, 
in the sense of being more numerous than the land can feed. 
Bnt crowded in the way that Ireland and England, and Hol¬ 
land uud Belgium are crowded, it never can become. Not 
only is Norway safe from some of the worst evils resulting 
from nil overcrowded population, but it is also shut out from 
ft great part of th*' benefits which science is conferring on 
more level mid more temperate climes. Railroads arc over¬ 
netting the surface, and revolutionising the social state alike 
of Europe and America. But in Norway there is perhaps 
only a single place, between Christiania and Minde, that a 
railroad is cither practicable or desirable. Two or three 
steamers on two Or three of her innumerable lakes are the 
utmost benefits that Norway seems likely to reap from 
modern science, so far as internal communication is con¬ 
cerned. Nor is it ns regards railways alone, but in a thousand 
otlter respects, that the influence of modern science upon the 
condition of the Norwegian people will be, if not absolutely 
lorbiddcu, reduced to a small fraction of what it must prove 
in most regions of the globe. Norway has nothing in her 
I favour now, more than she has had from the beginning—the 
\ sea, of which her sons were the earliest kings. Even there 
I she must expect to see herself more and more outstripped by 
nations where there are greater facilities for the accumulation 
i of cupital. Her commerce and the navy employed in it are 
I extending and will continue to extend, so far as the construc¬ 
tion and employment of certain descriptions of craft are con- 
i cerned. But steam navigation is more and more engrossing 
the most profitable departments of the carrying trade; aud 
when can the merchants of Bergen or Dranwi4u hope to 
grow wealthy enough ei Liter to own or to charter such fleets 
of steamers as crowd the pons of Hamburg aud of Hull, of 
Liverpool and of New York'The causes which made Ber- 
| gen in days of old the rival of Antwerp were exceptional, and 
! will never return. 

A German author says that moralists say the heart of man 
is the source of all evil. Would it not be more just aud 
correct to assert that this never-dried-up fountain is in the 
stomach ? There is no doubt that if we could get rid of this 
impetuous, sensual fellow, who at the least three times a day 
endangers the tranquillity of the most peaceable citizen, 
thousands of mimes would not be committed on the terres¬ 
trial globe. Wherefore, the Persian Sadi is right by saying: 
If the care for the belly were not existent, no bird would fall 
into & snare, or rather no sportsman would set snares. 
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Tm* sweets of a country life form the theme of every poet; 
Cowley happily says— 

" Here let me careless and unthoughtful lying, 

Here the soft winds above ms flying, 

With all the wanton boughs dispute; 

And the more tuneful birds to both replying, 

Nor be myself too mute. 

A silver stream still rolls his waters near, 

Oilt with sunbeams here and there. 

On whose enamelled bank I’ll walk. 

And see how prettily they smile, and hear 
How prettily they talk.” 

Pent up in cities, we forget the ten thousand bean ties of 
nature. The hills, the valleys, the copses, the streams, are, 1 
as it were, hidden from us by the vulgarities of the street, the 
shops, and the shows of the town. The vast mountain range, j 
the thundering waterfall belong to the sublime. In Scotland 
and in Wales, these, the grand exhibitions of nature, every¬ 
where abound; but in our own kingdom of England there are 
landscapes and river scenes which well deserve the especial 
attention of our sight-seers. We have poortrayed one well 
worth the traveller’s inspection. It is called Stanley Gill— 
a district with which the Whitehaven and Furness Kailway 
has made many familiar of late years. Within a short dis¬ 
tance of the river Esk, which flows into the Irish sea at 


I Eavenglass, a tributary stream has constructed for itself one 
I of the most romantic and picturesque waterfalls of the dis- 
| trict The fall is sixty feet in height, and presents to the 
i eye one of the finest objects in nature. Tne peculiar in¬ 
dentations of the rock, the sublending foliage of the trees, 

I and the inexhaustible flow of the water dashing onwards in 
I ceaseless fury, present to the spectator a scene of beauty and 
grandeur not soon to be effaced from the memory. Such 
! pictures as nature quietly exhibits, tend more to the improve¬ 
ment of the mind than tne elaborate homilies of the sage. 

| An old poet says— 

“ Let Art use method and good husbandry, 

Art lives on Nature’s alms, is weak and poor. 

Nature herself has unexhausted store*, 

Wallows in wealth and runs a turning mase 
That no vulgar eye can trace ; 

Art, instead of mountain high. 

About her humble food doea hov'nng fly, 

Like the ignoble crow, rapine and noise doea love. 

While Nature, like the sacred bird of Jove, 

Now bean loud thunder, and anon with silent joy. 

The beauteous Phrygian boy 
Defeats the strong, o'ertakes the flying prey. 

And sometimes basks In th* open flames of day, 

And sometimes too he shrouds, 

His soaring wings among the clouds.” 
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SIR ROBERT PEEL 

8tn Robkrt was bom in a cottage near the family residence 
(Chamber Hall), ill the vicinity of Bury, in Lancashire, on 
the ftth of February, 1788. The author of the “Peerage” 
says that he descended from Robert Peele, of Hale House, 
Blackburn, and employs great industry to correct the mis 
conception pretiy generally entertained of the humility of 
his origin. We, however, find that his father, at the time of 
his oldest son’s birth, was possessed of a princelv fortune. He 
was first sent to Harrow, where he met the celebrated Lord 
Byron, who thus expresses the opinion formed of the future 
statesman,in a letter to his brother poet Moore. “There 
were always great hopes of Peel amongst 11 s all, masters and 
scholars, and he has not disappointed them. As a scholar, 
he was greatly my superior; as a declaimer and an actor, I 
was reckoned, at least, his equal; and, as a schoolboy out of 
school, I was always in scrapes and he never; and in school 
he always knew his lesson, and I rarely.” From Harrow, Peel 
went to the University of Oxford, when he entered as a 
gentleman commoner of Christ Church. At college he dis¬ 
played the same laborious application and thorough pro¬ 
ficiency m distinguished him at Harrow. 

On quitting college, in 1809, he at once entered on the 
public career to which we have alluded in our first page. 
Sir Robert was married on the 8th June, 1820, in his thirty- 
ihird year, to Miss Julia, the youngest daughter of General 
Sir John Floyd, and has had a family of five sons aud two 
(laughters. Tne eldest son, Robert, the present Baronet, bom 
the 4th May, 1822, has been for some years in diplomatic 
employment; the second, Frederick, born 26th October, 1828, 
is the member for Leominster; the third, William, bom 2nd 
November, 1824, is a captain in the navy; the fourth, John 
Floyd, bom 4th May, 1829, is in the Scots Fusilier Guards ; 
ana the fifth, Arthur Wellesley, is still under age. Sir Robert’s 
country seat was at Drayton Manor, and his town residence, 
of which we perfix a drawing, is situated in Whitehall- 
gardens. 

This great man, who, in the middle of life has been ruth¬ 
lessly tom from a once happy home, where his many virtues 
endeared him in no ordinary degree to his wife and children, 
was as good and great in private as he was eminent m public 
life. 

He was a kind friend, and a liberal patron of merit The 
many half-hidden acts of generosity which his charitable 
hand performed, say more for the genuine character of the 
kindness f his disposition than the pompous gifts of many 
IHnatriona donors. 

Sir Robert Peel has left an imperishable name u ajegaey 


to his berenved family. “It may be, Sir,” he said in the 
House of Commons, 011 liis retirement from office a few 
years ago; “ Tt may be that l shall leave behind me a name 
sometimes remembered with expressions of good will in 
those dwellings which are the abodes of men whose lot it is 
to labour, and to earn their daily bread by unremitting toil—a 
name remembered with expressions of good will, when they 
shall recruit their strength with abundant and untaxed food, 
the sweeter because it is no longer leavened by a sense of 
injustice.” This has been fulfilled. His name is affection 
ately remembered by the millions of his countrymen whom 
he has so eminently served at all times with the strongest 
expressions of esteem. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chapter x.— continued . 

Thus ended this famous siege ; and General Lambert was 
so well satisfied with the conduct of young Falkland on this 
occasion that he was pleased to make particular mention of 
him in his despatches to Cromwell. 

Shortly after the reduction of Pomfret CasUe, Edward be¬ 
gan to think of returning to the metropolis, for he burnt with 
desire to behold his beloved Emma. It is true that he had 
heard from her more than once since joining the army, but 
that was not sufficient; he longed to be near her, to clasp her 
in it a £ ms * Besides, was she quite secure from his uu natu¬ 
re . ? Doubtless she was; but he could scarcely feel 

satisfied on that poiut 

Tranquillity having now been completely restored in the 
north, as well as elsewhere. General Lambert left a few troops 
to garrison the castle, and, accompanied by young Falkland, 
marched for London with the remainder of the troops. 
Cromwell, haying stopped on the way, was overtaken by Lam- 
bert and Falkland, when the whole army marched to London, 
and the officers and soldiers were quartered at Whitehall, 
House, Covent Garden, and St. James's. Young 
Falkland’s quarters were at Covent Garden, and, in the even- 
mg of the day on which he arrived in town, he repaired to 
Lady Langdon’s, and was clasped in the fond embrace of his 
adored wife. 

Oh! what joy, what bliss ! for poor Emma scarcely dazed 
hope to behold him safe and sound. She would never have 
consented to his leaving her bat for the deplorable state of 
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theirpecuoiary affairs; and, although Edward’s campaign 
was short, it had been a brilliant one, and both officers and 
men were handsomely remunerated. Young Falkland’s pay, 
too, as colonel of a regiment, would be considerable although 
not on actual service; thus, in the short space of a few 
weeks, Edward had gained both wealth and distinction, and 
was now comparatively independent. They, however, con¬ 
tinued to reside with the amiable Lady Laugdon and her 
daughter. 

We will now pass over a few weeks, during which time 
Edward was never absent from his youug wife unless when 
ou duty, and introduce the reader to Westminster Hall where 
the trial of King Charles was about to commence. It was on 
Saturday, January 2t); the Hall and approaches thereto were 
crowded to excess, both by Republicans and Royalists. Our 
hero was likewise there, and the opposing factions had traced 
a sort of line of demarcation in the Hall and anti-chamber, 
and none, by a tacit convention, thought of crossiug it, save, 
however, those who were comparative friends in every respect 
hut politics; they would occasionally advance over to their 
respective friends on recognising them, and exchange words 
of civility and even kiiuluess, although the next moment 
they ,would, probably, be under the necessity of cutting each 
other s throats, for, notwithstanding the desperate position of 
the King and his adherents, many of them assumed as 
haughty an air ns ever. Cromwell, too, was present, but said 
little. 

Suddeuly a great tumult arose among the Roundheads, A 
gentleman had just entered the nnti-ehamber and uncere¬ 
moniously miugled with Cromwell’s party; but no sooner was 
he recognised than frightful exclamations were raised against 
him: 

“ What do von require here, miserable traitor!’* vociferated 
one. “ Coward! Spy! you are not worthy of belonging to our 
party!’* ' I 

He to whom these invectives were addressed, nud who, 
pale as death, his attire in disorder, and struggling in the 
hands which had seized ou him, was Sir Alfred Falkland. 

“ Listen, gentleman,” said he, in a supplicating tone; “you 
despise me, but I have always been faithful to General Crom¬ 
well, and the proof is, I have at this moment an important j 
secret to reveal to you. You have doubtless heard that a con¬ 
spiracy was formed ngninst the life of Cromwell; I am well j 
acquainted with nil its details, which I will make known toyou, i 
and you can then avenge yourselves ou your enemies.” ! 

Kdward shook with horror and indignation, for, wicked as ! 
he knew bis brother to be, he could scarcely have believed j 
him so flagrantly base and pusillanimous. I 

“Further trickery, I presume,” observed the insulting voice 
of a captain of Cromwell’s guard. “Gentlemen, let us turn 
out this Royalist spy, or send him over to his partv.” 

“ Yes, yes, send them back this double traitor!” exclaimed 
a multiplicity of voices; “ he will dishonour the general’s 
cause.” * 

The captain of the guards, assisted by another gentleman, 
seized Sir Alfred and brutally thrust him to the opposite side. 

Shouts of laughter and applause followed this scene. 

“ Well! be it so,” cried Falkland, foaming with rage, and 
shaking his fist at the Republicans; “ you wish me to be your 
enemy; I will. “ Brave Royalists!” he continued, ad¬ 
dressing the King’s party, “ henceforth I am at your service, 
and for ever; I swear that you will not be sorry for having 
received me in your ranks again should you once more come 
to blows with those insolent wretches I” 

The Royalists regarded him with a cairn astonishment, min¬ 
gled 'frith contempt, for their position was so critical that they 
ebuM scarcely hope for a turn of fortune; blit one of them, 
nn intimate friend of Bishop Juxon, remarked, approaching 
Mm:~* 

“ We will have nothing to do with this perfidious man, for 
1 can assert that he is personally odious to the King, Princess, 
nnd Bishop Juxon, by his actious.” 

The Roundheads replied by a hurrah. Falkland strove to 
justify bimsplf, but in vain. 

“ \Vc will have no explanation,” said the friend of Bishop 
Juxon;‘''begone, or we will compel you.” 

All that hatred, fury,' nnd shame could depict on the coun¬ 
tenance of an irascible aud proud man wus perceptible in that 
of Alfred. His eyes turned m their orbits aud his teeth 
gnashed with rage. 

“Begone!’ have us!” vociferated the Roy&iislc, endeavour¬ 
ing to thrnkt him out of their ranks; " uc requite not jour 
services.” 

“ If the traitor approaches us he will have his ears pulled,” 
observed the captain of Cromwell’s guards. 

Falkland thus found himself between tbc two factions. 


foaming with rage, and his eyes glaring like those of a tiger 
when wounded and surrounded by its pursuers. He gazed 
aroond wWi a ferpeions 1ook,'«*t]M«di id A£l&t an enemy for 
Ms prey, and his glistening ctps ftjjirg on the captain, who 
hod been the most lavish with his taunting epithets, be 
bounded towards him with the Tory of a madman, seized him 
by the throat, and woultj* doubtless have strangled him but 
for the interposition of several gentlemen who rescued him 
from his terrible grasp. Having been foiled in his Attempt, 
he became more furious than ever, and exclaimed, in a low 
hoarse voice, addressing the captain:— 

“Although I have been shamefully insulted, sir, I am still 
a gentleman, aud have the privilege of demanding satisfaction 
for your infamous conduct.’* 

“You! ridiculous! I could not so beneath myself,” said 
the captain, contemptuously. 

“ Well! then,” continued Sir Alfred, savagely,“ I openly de¬ 
clare, in the presence of all, that you are a coward aud refuse 
a legal combat.” 

A frightful tumult now arose ; the friends of the captain in¬ 
sisted ou his not accepting the challenge, under pretext that 
Falkland, by bis treachery, had fallen from the position of a 
gentleman; others maintained that honour impenonsly re¬ 
quired that the captain should wipe out the insult he bad r*> 
ceived so publicly in the blood of the kuight. The capUir 
‘ appeared to be of the same opinion, for he exchanged a few 
words in a subdued tone with his enemy; then he continue . 
authoritatively addressing all present:— 

“ Let no one insult Sir Alfred Falkland cither byword or 
deed, as we are about to meet this evening to settle our aftair> 
in an honourable manner.” 

All were immediately taciturn, for, at that period, there 
were certain privileges connected with a duel which were 
deemed sacrea. 

“ This evening, then, sir,” resumed the captain gravely : 
“ you can now leave without fear.” 

And he now politely saluted Falkland, who bowed with a 
gloomy air, and departed. 

During that terrible scene, Edward bad endured the most 
excruciating torture, aud large tears streamed down his cheeks: 
but how could he, although a brother, interpose iu behalf of 
one who had outraged, betrayed, and insulted himself and mil 
with whom he had dealings ? Alfred had not perceived him, ibr 
the former had remained as though transfixed to the spot, and 
partly concealed from view. 

•* Such, then,” he at length murmured, “ is the wrchbcd 
state to which his mad ambition and dark deeds have con¬ 
ducted him! A prey to the hatred and contempt of every 
one, nothing now remains for him but to die satiated with 
disgust and malice. Thank heaven ! my poor father is not 
here to behold his favourite son thus loaded with opprobrium 
and disdainful epithets.’* 

At this moment young Falkland was interrupted iu his 
gloomy reflections by our old friend Williamson, who, tapping 
him on the shoulder, observed in an under tone :— 

, “ I have been charged by Bishop Juxon to conduct you to 

t a certain spot which nas been selected for you, sir.” 

1 “Ah! what you, my worthy friend said Edward, presiding 
| the hand of Williamson fervently; “ but what is the Bishop’s 
motive in acting thus ?* 

“ That you will learn hereafter, sir,” replied Williamson, 
j Young Falkland smiled aud followed Williamson in silence. 
They traversed the hall and entered a kiud of tribune, where 
they could perceive nil that passed during the examination of 
the king. Besides the snsli frames, this tribune was adorned 
with curtains which could be raised or lowered at will, so 
that one could either isolate oneself, as it were, from the 
| hall, or behold all that took place therein. This place was 
usually occupied by ladies of quality who desired to wateL 
1 the proceedings in secret. 

When the two young men entered, the place was plunged 
in obscurity, nud a few seconds elapsed before they could 
distinguish what kind of place it absolutely was. After having 
1 partially raised one of the« nrtaius they perceived that the box 
or tribuue wasdivided in two,inthe farthermost of which wa> 
a masked lady,attired in black, who was gazing into the hall 
through a slight opening between the curtains. 

As it was apprehended that the examination might br 
troubled by a terrible conflict, it required a courageous lain 
to venture so near die theatre of the probable struggle; for 
it was well known that there were many Royalists sufficient}v 
daring y:\ to attempt to rer- up the King, although tUo 1.*: 
was surrounded 1 y Cromwell's soldier. Ne^ , rthiI'Vs, 
unknown lady, without thinking of her personal .lung' r. fol 
lowed with a siugulur interest all ;hat passed around her. 
Such was her preoccupation tha* she did not remark the 
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presence of the two young men, only separated from her by 
a ;liiu partition elbow high. 

Williamson, who had doubtless not the same reasons for 
concealment as she, advanced to the centre of the tribune 
and thrust aside the curtains. A sudden light penetrated the 
box, when the young men could perceive that their courageous 
companion was not alone; for two men, armed to the teeth 
and enveloped in cloaks, were standing nenr the door, which 
was at the back of the lodge, and appeared ready to defend 
her. 

Williamson minutely examined the stranger for awhile, he 
then motioned Colonel Falkland to advance towards the front 
of the lodge for the purpose of observing what was taking 
place in the hall. 

By this time the judges and members of the high court of 
justice had taken their places, and their countenances seemed 
atonce replete with simplicity, grandenr, and majesty,of which 
our tribunes of the present day give a faint idea. But that 
which more particularly gave to the court an air of immense 
authority, was the high’dignity and superior merit of a great 
many by whom it was composed; personages whose names 
will for ever remain sacred in the annals of English history. 

At the moment Edward glanced into the hall, a violent 
altercation had commenced between the president, one Mr. 
Bradshaw, a lawyer, and Bishop Juxon. The former iras¬ 
cible, proud, andabrupt iu his language, caused the hall to 
reverberate with his angry expressions; the latter polished, 
adroit, and insinuating, yet firm, replied to him respectfully, 
but evidently determined not to yield on the point. 

The speakers were suddenly interrupted by a low murmur 
which ran through the halj. The King had just entered, 
accompanied by Colonel Tomlinson, under a strong guard, 
and was delivered over to the Serjeant-at-arms, who con¬ 
ducted him to the bar, where a crimson-velvet chair was 
placed for him. 

On perceiving the King conducted into the Hall as a crimi¬ 
nal, and accompanied by a strong escort, the unknown drew 
a deep, prolonged sigh, her bosom heaved with the most con¬ 
flicting emotions, and she appeared on the point of succumb¬ 
ing beneath the weight of that excruciating grief which she 
evidently endured at that awful moment. 

The pomp, dignity, and ceremony corresponded with the 
tremendous transactions; the delegates of a great people sit¬ 
ting iu judgment upon their chief magistrate, and judging 
him for his uiisgovernment and breach of trust. The solicitor, 
in the name of the commons, represented that Charles Stuart, 
being admitted King of England, and entrusted with a limited 
power, had, nevertheless, from a wicked design to erect an 
unlimited and despotic government, traitorously and mali¬ 
ciously levied war against the present Parliament and the 
people* whom they represented, and was, consequently, im¬ 
peached as a tyraut, traitor, murderer, and a public and im¬ 
placable enemy to the commonwealth. The principal charge 
against the king was, therefore, that he had created and main¬ 
tained in the laud a cruel war, whereby the country had been 
miserably wasted, the public treasure exhausted, thousands of 
people had lost their lives, widows and orphans were deploring 
the loss of their husbands and parents, and innumerable 
other evils had been committed, of which he was the chief 
cause. Having heard his charge read, he refused to plead to 
it, either guilty or not guilty, until he had been informed by 
what anthoriiy he had been conducted thither, and, the an¬ 
swer not satisfying him, be persisted m that refusal. 

The president then maintained that they were delegated by 
the people, the only source of every lawful power; and that 
kings themselves acted but in trust from that community, 
which had invested the high court of justice with its jurisdic¬ 
tion. 

It is a remarkable fact that, in calling over the court, when 
the crier pronounced the name of Fairfax, which had been 
inserted in the number, a voice from one of the spectators 
cried, “ he is too witty to be here." When the charge was 
read against the King, “ In the name of the people of Eng¬ 
land;” the same voice exclaimed: “Not a tenth part of 
them,” Ax tel, the officer, who guarded the court, giving orders 
to fire into the box, whence these insolent expressions came, 
it was discovered that Lady Fairfax was there, and that it 
was she who had been sufficiently bold to utter them. She 
was a person of noble extraction, daugher of Horace, Lord 
Vere pf Tilbury; but, being seduced by the violence of the 
times, she had for a long while seconded her husband’s zeal 
against the royal cause, and was now, as well as he, struck 
with dismay at the fatal and unexpected consequence of the 
united victories of Cromwell and Fairfax. 

To be continued . 


SPIRITUAL MAOXBTI8M. 

Tax l’aris correspondent of a weekly paper tells us that the 
mesmeric world has been aronsed from its slumbers by the 
alarming illness of its arch priest Cahagnet, the discoverer of 
the new science of spiritual magnetism, which, as in opposi¬ 
tion to animal magnetism, has been so strenuously combated 
by the professors of the latter. The discovery,although stig- 
matiseu as quackery by the faculty, has hitherto met with 
success quite as certain as that attending the magnetism and 
somnambulism with which the world is already acquainted. 
The triumph of this science of spiritual magnetism consists 
in summoning the spirits of the dead to the presence of the 
somnambule, and thereby enabling the consulter to hold com* 
munion with the spirit world, and converse with the loved 
ones who have already departed thither. Religious scruple 
once set aside, it is a most carious and interesting study. 
The mastery obtained by the magnetiser over the spirit of the 
somnambule is mysterious aud terrible, aud calculated to 
dissipate the most sturdy disbelief. I have seen during one 
of these consultations, the imagination of the consulter 
wound up to such a pitch as to lead to the conviction of 
having beheld with the physical eye, the dead arise and stand 
before him. The somnambule describes the spirit as in life, 
wearing the same attire and bearing the same appearance as 
in death. As far as my own experience goes, in no one iu 
stauce has she failed in giving the exact portraiture of the 
person whose spirit has been called from the vast deep; aud 
the effect produced upon the consulter by the transmission of 
the answers conveyed iu old familiar language, perhaps for¬ 
gotten since the death of those who spoke the words, is such 
as to convey an impression of the greatest awe to the mind 
of the consulter. To those who seek the somnambule from 
mere motives of curiosity, there is nothing wonderful in the 
proceeding. The appearance of Napoleon or Hannibal, or 
the repetition of the words which C«sar might have used 
when asked a certain question, could be acquired by practice 
and experience, even though the somnambule should be 
ignorant and illiterate in her waking state; but to convey the 
old household words, the fond expressions of endearment 
peculiar to one alone, and which have never been repeated by 
any since the loved one who uttered them was laid low in the 
grave, seems a wondrous and subduing mystery, and imme¬ 
diately forces conviction of the truth of the experiment, how¬ 
ever inexplicable to our weak judgments it may seem. The 
illness and danger of Cahagnet 1ms given rise to a quarrel 
among the doctors. It would nppeur that he has been 
treated homoeopatbically, and a soupcon an idee y a mere 
whiff of the millionth part of a gram of powdered porcu¬ 
pine’s quil has well nigh caused his death ! As the medicine 
is newly introduced into homoeopathic practice, of course its 
non-success iu this instance has giveu rise to the most 
absurd and ferocious disputes amongst the homoeopathic 
professors, wherein urbanity and courtesy are certainly ad - 
miuisted towards each other in the smallest doses admitted in 
their practice, while harsh and abusive epithets have been ex¬ 
hibited iu quantities worthy of the most liberal prescriptions 
of the renowned Mons. Purgon. 

HOW TO TREAT A FOE. 

Have you euemies? Go straight on, and mind them not 
If they block up your path, walk around them, and do your 
duty regardless of their spite. A man who has no enemies 
is seldom good for anything—he is made of that kind of mate 
rial which is so easily worked that every one has a hand in 
it. A sterling character, one v*ho thinks for himself, and 
speaks what he thinks, is always sure to have enemies. They 
are as necessary to him as fresh air; they keep him alive and 
active. A celebrated character, who was surrounded by 
enemies, used to remark:—“'lliey are sparks which, if you 
do not blow, will go out of themselves.” Let this be your 
feeling, while endeavouring to live down the scandal of those 
who are bitter against you. If you stop to dispute, you do 
bat as they desire, aud open the way for more abuse. Let the 
poor fellows talk—there will be but a reaction, if you perform 
but your duty, and hundreds who were once alienated from 
you will flock to you and acknowledge their error. 

TRAVELLING FOR LADIES. 

Two servant girls, who had been to see the trains on^ a 
recently-opened railway, were comparing notes; one said, “1 
thought 1 could run pretty fast, but they’d beat me they d 
run a mile a minute.” “Oh,” said the other, “thata 
nothing; the telegraph goes a deal faster than that; if I was 
a lady rd always go by telegraph.” 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

To Clean White Veils.— Put the veil in a solution of 
white soap, and let it simmer a quarter of an hour. Squeeze 
it in some warm water and soap till quite clean. Rinse it 
from soap, and then in clean cold water, in which is a drop 
of liquid blue. Then pour boiling water on a teaspoonful of 
starch, run the veil through this, and clear it well by clapping 
it. Afterwards pin it out, keeping the edges straight and 
even. 

To Preserve Water. —Water may be preserved quite 
pure, either in long voyages, or in cisterns, by the addition of 
about 3 lbs. of black oxide of manganese powdered; stir it well 
together, and the water will lose any baa taste it may have 
acquired, and will keep for an indefinite length of time. 

Butter Preserved by Boiling.— Dr. John Forbes, in 
his work entitled “ A Physician’s Holyday; or, a Month in 
Switzerland,” gives the following valuable recipe of the mode 
of preserving butter in Switzerland:— 

In looking at the horrid compound sold in England as salt 
butter, at least the cheaper sorts of it used by the poorer classes, 
I cannot but believe that its supercession by the boiled butter 
of Switzerland, would be advantageous both to the comfort 
and health of a large proportion of our countrymen. It can 
hardly be believed that such an offensive, briny, and semi- 
putrid mass as the cheaper sorts of our salt butter, can be 
eaten, without serious detriment to the health of the con¬ 
sumers, any more thou the salted meat formerly issued to our 
seamen was so. The boiled butter, while infinitely more 
palatable, is neither saline nor rancid, and, consequently, 
is calculated to be more easily digested, and to produce a 
more wholesome material for absorption into the system. 

Formalar—Into a clean copper-pan (better, no doubt, 
tinned), put any quantity of butter, say from 20 to 40 pounds, 
and place it over a very gentle fire, so that it may melt slowly; 
aud let the heat be so graduated that the melted mass does 
not come to boil in less than two hours. During all this 
time the butter must be frequently stirred, say once in five or 
ten minutes, so that the whole mass may be thoroughly inter¬ 
mixed, and the top and bottom change places from time to 
time. When the melted mass boils, the fire is to be so re- 

f ulated as to keep the butter at a gentle boil for about two 
ours more, the stirring being still continued, but not neces¬ 
sarily so frequently as before. The vessel is then to be re¬ 
moved from the fire, aud set aside to cool and settle, still gra 
dually; this process of cooling being supposed also to require 
about two hours. The melted mass is then, while still quite 
liquid, to be carefully poured into the crock 05 jar in which 
it is to be kept In the process of cooling there is deposited 
a whitish cheesy sediment, proportioned to the quantity of 
butter, which is to be carefully prevented from intermixture 
with the preserved butter. These caseous grounds are very 
palatable and nutritious, and are constantly used as food. 

Every body agrees in asserting that butter so prepared 
will last for years perfectly good, without any particular pre¬ 
cautions being taken to keep it from the air, or without the 
slightest addition of salt. Indeed, I myself tasted more 
than once butter so prepared full twelve months after pre¬ 
paration, and found it without the slightest taint. j 

To Clean Watbb-casks. —Scour the inside well out with 
water and sand, and afterwards apply a quantity of charcoal I 
dust; another and better method is, to rinse them with a 
strong solution of oil of vitriol and water, which entirely deprive 
them of their foulness. 

Cideb. —The following is a most excellent recipe to im¬ 
prove and keep cider:— 

Take a pint of pulverised charcoal, and put it in a small 
cotton bag, then put it in a barrel of new cider, and the cider 
will never ferment, never contain any intoxicating quality, and 
the longer it is kept the more palatable it will become. 

To Make Soft Pomatum. —Take what quantity of hog’s lard 
you choose to make, cut it into small pieces, and cover it with 
clear spring water, changing it every twenty-four hours for eight 
days. When it is perfectly white, put it into a pan, and melt 
it over a clear fire. When it is all melted, strain it, and put 
to it some essence of lemon to perfume it: so keep it for use. 

Hard Pomatum. —For bard pomatum, blanch the hog’s 
lard in the same manner, as also some mutton suet, and boil 
them together with a little white wax. Scent it with essence 
of lemon or lavender, then make round paper cases, and when 
cold turn down the other end, and keep it for use. 

Jessamine Pomatum. —Hog’s lard melted, and well washed 
in clear water, laid an inch thick in a dish, and strewed over 
with jessamine flowers, will imbibe the scent, and make v 
very fragrant pomatum. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V Lett** for the Editor mutt in future he addremtd to 170 , 
Fleet-street. 

A Subscriber.—We cannot And a raeaipt for purifying oil Your 
old patient system should be kept up. 

Josephus.—We give two receipts about pure water, but in your 
case the sediment must be occasionally re m oved, and no ome n- 
sive effluvium will arise. 

An Intending Subscriber.—The tale waa commenced in the 
26th number. 

T. U ., (Radnorshire.)—We shall certainly arrange to have the 
“ Schoolboy ” published on the page of some weekly!number, 
so as to appear in the monthly parts and afterwards to bo hound 
up in the volume. If possible it shall appearin ear next. 

R. A.—You are perfectly correct; we do not, in them notes, make 
the slightest attempt to teach the art. We merely note Arens 
observance the mechanical, or. If you please, tike literary rales 
which our most eminsnt posts have prescribed to themtem. 
We continue our notes, and will be glad to minister to yonr 
guidance. We know as well aa you do that poetry Is sublimity 
of thought, but it is only to be realised ana recognised In ex¬ 
pression. That expression must be in a metrical or measured 
form, else it is simply eloquent prose. Do not be so hasty in 
deciding on s new hypothesis, when, since the days of Houser, 
end If the Chlneee are right, fully twelve thousand years betas 
him, metre has been regarded os the only acknowledged shape of 
peetry, while sublime thoughts and graceful periods were wand 
by orators and authors, but only regarded, os we have said, 
eloquent prose. The late Mr. Irving, the spittle of the 
" tongues,” spoke his discourses In blank verse. They are pub¬ 
lished as common prose, but they readily admit of such a sec¬ 
tion as will convert them Into ten syllable lines. Some of 
Charles Dtcken’s works, (say some p as sag es in * Nicholas 
Nlcklebv,”) admit of similar treatment. Still, If even yon worn 
asked whether Shelley’s “ Cloud” and Milton's “ Paradise Loot - 
were in the same category as these very ingenious authors' 
writings, you would without hesitation say, that the genius whs 
Indited the “ Cloud,” and “ He of Eden ” were poets, while the 
preacher and the novelist were simply prose writers. 

J. S. T.—We have set down as much about the deeply-lamented flte 
Robert as our space will admit. To as, he, like Bacon, Locke. 
Shakespeare, Pope, Swift, or Johnson, la an object of interns : 
but simply snch as an accomplished scholar, an amiable man, nnd 
a patriot. We do not highly estimate him because be was the 
head of a powerful party. Such we leave to our dally and weekly 
contemporaries of the stomp. We wish to regard him as a nun 
and a philosopher, as one who countenanced the arts sod science*, 
and used every means to Improve the position of his fellow mnnaj 
men. It is Impossible to entertain for him, os a politician, those 
high opinions you express without making very large allowance ter 
the exigences of party coercions. The purest and moat upright 
statesman cannot, without certain moral gyrations, cswry on the 
business of the State. Perhaps the elder Pitt was on exception. 
Clarum et venerabiie nomen. 

A. Subscriber.— We made no attempt to supply a “ Golds to 
Hampton.” We presented you with a picture of Watery's 
Hall, the principal sight to ho seen, we gave you some particulars 
of its contents, and expressed ourselves satisfied with ha w ing 
induced you to pay your shilling to the South Western Railway, 
because we felt sure you would enjoy yourself. Well, what harm 
have we done, since, as you confess, you had a good penny-worth of 
reading, instruction, end amusement In our few pages. Ton say 
you would be a regular subscriber if ws would make our journal 
sixteen, instead of eight pages. But we think you will not now. 
even with its eight, be without it ogsin. 

D. S. (Stamford).— There was no necessity to enclose a postage 
stamp. We write to yeu in letter press. The sketch la very 
well fitted for snch as the Family Herald , who has plenty et 
space for love scenes and the like. We aim at being e omur h te 
useful, not barely and merely entertaining and amusing- Ws 
cannot be annoyed returning any unusable manuscripts. Whan 
a slight alteration will improve and fit it for insertion, we do corres¬ 
pond with the author: but, os in your ease, when ths whole per- 
fermsnee Is based on a wrong principle, we cannot undergo the 
labour. 

J. H. ( Ballina) .—You Mayo men ore all potatoes, and cannot sea 
the use of soaring abovathe earth like these aeronauts. We gave 
a drawing of Mr. Bell’s balloon bacause it has come out from 
the Cremorne exhibition, as a thing not of show, but of science . 
Now it has been proved that this voyager In the sir may bo stated , 
and hence it Is now not a child’s bauble, but a creature of art tad 
probably, ere long, of commerce. 
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HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE. 
The deceased Prince Adolphus Frederick, who was the 
seventh and youngest son of George III., had completed the 
76th year of nis age, having been born on the 24th of Febru¬ 
ary, 1774. In the 13th year of his age he was. with his two 
elder brothers, the Dukes of Cumberland and Sussex, sent to 
the University of Gottingen, where he was entered on the 6th 
of July, 1786. The Duke of Cambridge remained at Gottin¬ 
gen only three years, at the end of which period he became 
an officer in the British Army, having been gazetted an ensign 
in the sixteenth year of his age, but it was not until 1793 that 
he came to reside in England. In the same year that he came 
to England, he served for a short time with the British forces 
before Dunkirk. In 1794 he attained the rank of Colonel, 
and on the 24th of Augnst, 1798, that of Lieutenant-General, 
being then only twenty-four years of age. It was not, however, 
till the 27th of November, 1801, that he obtained his peerage, 
when he was created Duke of Cambridge, Earl of Tipperary, 
and Baron of Culloden. In the year 1803 he was sent, at the 
head of 8,000 Germans and 6,000 English, to defend the ' 
electoral dominions of his father. The Hanoverians, how¬ 
ever, did not appreciate the honour and advantage of a con¬ 
nection with England, and the Duke found, when he arrived 
in Hanover, that the interest of his family there was at an end, 
and he therefore requested his recal. The English minister, 
however, told him that his duty was to remain at his post; 
but after publishing a manifesto to the Hanoverians, calling 
on them to rise en masse , which produced no effect, he re¬ 
turned to England, leaving the army under the command of 
Count Walmoden, who was soon obliged to capitulate. Im¬ 
mediately on the formation of the German Legiou, the Duke 
of Cambridge was appointed to its command, having been 
raised to the rank of General on the 25th of September, 1803, 
and appointed Colonel of the Coldstream Guards on the 5th 
of the same month, m the year 1805. 

As soon as the French were expelled from Hanover the 
Duke of Cambridge was appointed Viceroy, and in the pos¬ 
session of that Government ho remained till the year 1837, 
when ErnestDuke of Cumberland, succeeded to that kingdom 
as eldest male representative of the House of Guelph. In the 
government of that little state the Duke of Cambridge dis¬ 
played the moderation and kindly feelings by which he has, 
during the present reign, been so favourably known in this 
country, and within four years after his accession to office he 
effected considerable and salutary reforms. He not only very 
much reduced the army, but made the nobles liable to share 
in all the public burdens; and thus matters went on in Han¬ 
over for about fifteen years, when the general movement 
throughout Europe, which expelled Charles X. from the 
throne of France, rendered it necessary for the Sovereign of 
Hanover to bestow upon that kingdom a constitutional form 
of government. This was not, however, a very happy experi¬ 
ment, and it was one of the earliest acts of King Ernest, after 
his accession in 1837, to withdraw it. 

On the 26th of November, 1813, the Duke of Cambridge 
was raised to the rank of Field-Marshal in the Army, and, in 
oonsequeuce of the death of the Princess Charlotte, he, like 
many other Members of the Royal Family, contracted a ma¬ 
trimonial alliance. At Cassel, on the 7th of May, and in Lon¬ 
don on the 1st of June, 1818, he was united to Augusta 
Wilhelmina Louisa, the third daughter of Landgrave Frederic 
of Hesse-Ca8sel,a Princess then in the 2lstyear of her age, 
who now survives him. By this marriage he had one son 
and two daughters. On the accession of her present Majesty, 
the Duke of Cambridge transferred his residence from Han¬ 
over to this country, and renewed the friendly - relations in 
which he had always stood with the higher classes of society 
in this country, ana with almost every public body. Although, 
like the Duke of Sussex, he took a prominent position in the 
support of charitable institutions, he differed greatly from 
that Prince in the management of the duties of that position, 
and his interpretation of those duties. He was not to be 
found always in smooth water. He did not think it his sole 
duty to preside over turtle and venison, or to angle for Bank¬ 
notes. He did not seek solely to dignify that which was har¬ 
monious, or to give grace and solemnity to the administrative 
skill of others. On the contrary, wherever there was difficulty 
or dispute, there was the Duke of Cambridge in the midst of 
it. If a close committee of some charity in which he was in¬ 
terested became split into parties or tom by professional 
rivalry, he would suddenly make his appearance on a com¬ 
mittee-day, take the chair as president of the charity, without 
notice or ceremony, and, in a very short time, either compose 
foe quarrel, or, what was equally important, put the burden 
and disgrace of the dispute on the right shoulders. This 


habit of rushing into the breach was strongly shown in1847, 
when the very existence of the German Hospital at Dalston 
was periled by dispute amongst its officers ana still more suc¬ 
cessfully exhibited in the same year at Middlesex Hospital, 
where, from similar causes, a disturbance had taken place. 
Such were the habits and conduct of the Duke of Cambridge 
as a member of the Royal Family, and as a public man. In 
private life he was equally irreproachable; and that Prince 
must indeed be considered fortunate who leaves behind him 
a fairer reputation than the Duke of Cambridge. 


THE BROTHERS; 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 
chaptkb x. — continued. 

The King was then remanded till Monday, 22nd January, 
and conducted back to Colonel Cotton’s residence. 

During the greater part of this time, the unknown lady had 
buried her masked face in her delicate hands, and was now 
sobbing violently. Williamson leaned towards young Falk¬ 
land, and remarked in an under tone— 

“ Mr. Falkland, do you not recognise that lady who is near 
us, and who appears to have taken so lively an interest in 
what has just taken place here ? ” 

“ And bow should I ? You are no doubt aware, William¬ 
son, that I have had no occasion to visit many of your 

London ladies; besides ”- 

“You must, nevertheless, speak with her,” interrupted 
Williamson, with a mysterious air, “ for, to speak truly, it is 
on her account I have brought you hither.” 

At that moment an incident occurred, the importance of 
which absorbed the attention of all. 

The most profound stillness hod pervaded the whole 
Court during the few moments which had elapsed since the 
departure of the King, whom Bishop Juxon had accompanied 
into the street, doubtless to address to him a few consolatory 
words, when, suddenly, cries the most frightful were heard in 
the direction of the hall door, at the same moment a Royalist 
entered, exclaiming in a lamentable voice:— 

“ Help! help ! they are assassinating the Bishop! ** 

That news caused every one to bound from his seat. The 
most terrible imprecations were heard in every direction. 
The unknown, too, rose and raised her eyes towards heaven. 
People rushed towards the door, some cursing, and others 
shouting; and, at that moment, poniards and swords were 
glittering in every part of the hall. 

“ They have slain him ! ” cried the masked lady, joining 
her hands. “It is for me, for our service, he has suffered. 
Flee, gentlemen,” she continued, addressing the two in¬ 
dividuals who had remained standing at the door of the 
tribune; “ flee to his aid! Avenge him at any price ! ” 

One of the individuals rapidly approached, and spoke to 
her in a low ardent tone. 

Young Falkland was not less astounded by that frightfal 
news which had spread through the hall with the rapidity of 
lightning. He uttered a piercing cry, and darted to the box 
door, exclaiming with terrible indignation:— 

“ The Bishop! my friend! my benefactor! The generous 
individual who braved everything to assist me! Open, open,” 
he continued, violently striking the door with the pummel of 
his sword. 

Williamson sprang after him, and held him by the arm. 
“Where are you going?” said he, in an under tone. 
“ Think of the cause you have espoused, and allow me to 
take your place.” 

“ The cause I have espoused! ” vociferated young Falk¬ 
land. “ What care I of the cause or even my life when that 
of my noble friend, my protector, is at stake. Did he think 
of cause or danger when he rescued me from the fury of the 
Princess and her vile Ministers ?* 

“ I intreat you to be calm, sir,” returned Williamson, “ and 
permit me to flee to the aid of the Bishop, if there be really 
any great danger.” 

“ Open, open,” repeated Edward, attacking the door, the 
keeper of which had vanished, alarmed at the frightfal 
tumult. 

“ You have neither any one to deliver or avenge,** suddenly 
exclaimed Williamsom, gazing into the hall, “ here is the 
Bishop.” 

“ Who ? ” hastily demanded Colonel Falkland 
“ The Bishop!” 

Edward rapidly resumed his place, and perceived the 
Prelate entering the hall, leaning on the arm of the Pre¬ 
sident's son. He was ghastly pale, and had evidently been 
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in great danger. Sir Alfred Falkland, goaded to desperation 
by the insulting epithets which had been directed against 
him, had returned, determined to be revenged ou some one, 
and deeming the Bishop one of his greatest enemies, had 
taken the cowardly opportunity of pouncing upon and grasp¬ 
ing him by the throat, like a wild beast eager for its prey, as 
he returned from the street to the antechamber. His gripe 
was so terrible, that he would have choaked the Bishop had 
not the President’s son rushed to his rescue. 

On beholding the Prelate safe and sound, the mysterious 
lady uttered a slight exclamation, andyoungFalkland, in his 
ioy, frantically embraced his friend Williamson. But, from 
mis moment, the masked lady did not appear to solely direct 
her regards and attention in the direction of the hall; from 
time to time she turned towards young Falkland, and more 
than once attached on him her piercing eyes. 

By this time the Bishop haa arrived in the midst of the 
Court, and waving his hand, as though to enjoin silence— 

“ Mr. President,*’ he observed, witn a penetrating accent, 
“ heretofore I regarded you as my enemy, but the immense 
service your son has just rendered me, proves how greatly I 
was mistaken, and I publicly declare that I am indebted to 
him for the preservation of my life. Yes, gentlemen,” he 
continued, “ the dastardly Sir Alfred Falkland would have 
strangled me had not your son arrived so opportunely, for 
which I sincerely thank him.** 

“ A murmur of indignation ran through the whole Court, 
for the Bishop was alike esteemed by Cavaliers and Round- 
heads. Poor Edward, who until now had been ignorant of the 
author of this outrage, was almost annihilated by this an¬ 
nouncement: he turned deadly pale, and trembled violently, 
murmuring:— 

“ Great God! what madness—what villainy! He cannot 
surely be sane ?” 

The President now announced that the sitting was sus¬ 
pended for that day, when a general movement followed that 
declaration, and people began to leave the hall in groups. 
Edward and his companion rose for the purpose of joining 
the Bishop in the hall, and they had now no difficulty in 
making their egress from the box, for the door-keeper had re¬ 
turned to his post so soon as the tumult had subsided. 
Nevertheless, Williamson gazed with an air of disquietude 
into the adjoining box, and appeared loth to leave. 

On passing the door of the other box, they found it was 
still guarded ny several men, enveloped in large cloaks, oue of 
whom placed his hand on the shoulder of young Falklaud, 
and remarked, in an abrupt voice:— 

“ A moment, Mr. Falkland ; here is a person who desires 
to speak with you.” 

Edward recognised in the speaker Colonel Astley, and, his 
cloak being partly drawn aside at that moment, he could per¬ 
ceive several pairs of pistols attached to his belt, of whicn he 
would not have failed to avail himself, had circuit stances re¬ 
quired his having recourse to them. 

“ Is it indeed you, Colonel?" said young Falkland, taking 
him by the hand and ardently pressing it; “ how delighted 
I am to again meet with so geuerous a friend, one whom I 
owe so much gratitude for the protection he afforded pie in 
the hour of need.” 

“ Rest assured, my young friend,” returned the Colonel, in a 
low voice, “ that I was equally pleased to behold you, and 
learn that you had reaped distinction and renown by your 
gallant conduct under Cromwell; for, although I am a staunch 
Royalist myself, and ever shall remain so, I like every one to 
follow the dictates of his own conscience ; besides, you cer¬ 
tainly had sufficient cause for opposing us; but let us not, at 
this moment, awake painfnl reminiscences. There is,” he 
continued, pointing to the adjacent box, “ a lady who lias a 
desire to see you.” 

“ What! that masked lady ?” demanded Edward. 

4 ‘ Are you ignorant who she is ?” 

Then only young Falkland guessed what the reader has 
doubtless divined, that the masked lady was the Princess. 

But, without giving him time to reply, Astley introduced 
him into the obscure lodge. The Princess was enveloped in 
a long black veil, and seemed a prey to the most intense 
grief. Colonel Falkland was about to bend on one knee be¬ 
fore her, but she immediately observed: 

“ Remain standing, sir, for I have only a few moments to 
devote to you. My chief object in summoning you hither was 
to inform you that, liaving duly reflected ou past events, I 
deeply regret having countenanced the plot whose execution 
ou were to have accomplished, and which would have been 
anded down to posterity as a stain on our character; but, 
I thank God, it was not carried into execution. I must now 
crave your indulgence for having treated yourself, and, as 


I have learned from Bishop Juxon, Lady Falkland, so 
harshly. We are now, alas l entirely powerless; and my dis¬ 
pleasure or friendship is of little consequence, but, were it 
otherwise, you would receive our full pardou.” 

“ Despite the state to which your cause is reduced, 
madam,” replied young Falkland, “ and to which I am op¬ 
posed, I sincerely thank you; for I always believed it was 
through evil advice your Highness acted as you did.** 

“ That is certainly true, sir,” said the Princess, “ and yet 
they deemed it a duty—a sacred one. As a last request, I beg 
you will inform Lady Falkland, that I sincerely regret having 
treated her in the maimer I did, for I have since ascertained 
that the statement relative to the Duchess of Cleveland was 
strictly true.” 

Edward wished to again thank her, bat the Princess inter¬ 
rupted him by a sign. 

“ Your arm, Colonel,” she said, in a tremulous tone, ad¬ 
dressing Astley. 

And she immediately left by a secret outlet, followed by the' 
two or three individuals who served as a guard. 

At this moment Bishop Juxon had left the hall, and 
approached young Falkland sufficiently near to tap him on 
the shoulder. 

“ Young gentleman,” said he, “ I am glad the Princess has 
had an opportunity of expressing to you her regret for her 
treatment towards both yourself and Lady Falkland. She is 
too, now quite sensible of the heinousness of the crime of 
which you were to have been the perpetrator; but I greatly fear 
that the eyes of Cromwell’s party will not be open to that of 
shedding the blood of the King. I must admit, however, that 
there is a vast difference in shedding blood traitorously and 
secretly in opposition to the nation’s will, and in shedding 
that which the majority deem absolutely necessary for the 
salvation of the state; but God grant that such will not be 
the case.** 

“ Although I am now of Cromwell’s party, my lord,” replied 
Edward, “your Grace is well aware that I am not one of tnose 
who desire tbe King’s death ; no, God forfend! but I con¬ 
sider that his Majesty was greatly to blame in refusing the 
conditions on which the Parliament would have acceded to 
his resumption of power, and which, too, would have pre¬ 
vented the second civil war. Because, however# they were of 
a liberal tendency, the King flatly refused to accept them.” 

Aware that Young Falkland was right, the Prelate spoke 
no more on the subject, but cordially shook him by the 
baud, after which they separated. The Bishop departed for 
Lambeth Palace, accompanied by Wilkinson, and Edward for 
Lady Langdale’s. 

Three times was Charles I. produced before the Coart, 
and as often declined their jurisdiction. On the fourth, the 
judgeshaving examined some witnesses, by whom it waa 
proved that the King had appeared in arms against the forces 
commissioned by the Parliament, they pronounced sentenco 
against him, Whereupon Bradshaw made a long harangue in 
vindication of the Parliament’s proceedings, grounding his dis¬ 
course chiefly on this principle, that the people were sovereign, 
and the members of the House of Commons having been elected 
by them, were, as a matter of course, invested with supreme 
power. At the conclusion of this speech, the charge was 
recited, and the sentence delivered as follows :—“ For all 
which treasons and crimes, this Court doth adjudge that the 
said Charles Stuart, as a tyraut, traitor,murderer, and publie 
eDemy,8hnll be put to death by the severing his head frost 
his body.” 

Accordingly, a committee was appointed by the High Court 
of Justice to inspect the locality aoout .Whitehall for a con¬ 
venient place for tbe execution of the King. Having made 
their report, it was resolved that the scaffold should be erected 
near the banqueting-house for that purpose, and it wia 
ordered to be covered with black. 

Three days were allowed the King between his sentence 
and execution. This interval he passed with great tranquil¬ 
lity, chiefly in reading and devotion. All his family that re¬ 
mained in England were allowed access to him. It consisted, 
however, as we have before stated, only of the Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloster; for the Duke of York 
had made his escape. 

Every night, during this interval, die King slept sound as 
usual, and on the morning of the fatal day he arose early, 
calling Herbert, one of his attendants, and desiring him to 
employ unusual care iu dressing and preparing him Jar so 
awlul a solemnity. Bishop Juxon assisted him in his devo¬ 
tions, and paid the last melancholy duties to his sovereign. 

On the 30th of January, 1618, about eight o’clock in the 
morning, his Majesty was, with a guard, brought from St. 
James’s, through the park to Whitehall, the street before 
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which being destined for the place of execution; for it was in¬ 
tended, by choosing that place, in sight of his own palace, to 
display more manifestly the triumph of popular justice over 
royal majesty. About two hours had elapsed since the King’s 
arrival at Whitehall, during which the people had arrived from 
every quarter of the great metropolis to witness the awful 
spectacle. Disconsolate widows and broken-hearted parents 
were there ready to catch the first glimpse, and curse the 
memory of him who had been the cnief cause of their 
wretchedness and misery. In short, persons of every class and 
denomination had assembled and thronged the approaches to 
Whitehall; but the immediate vicinity of the gallows was 
occupied by dense masses of troops. Presently the King was 
led forth from a window of the banqueting-room, when a low 
prolonged murmur ran through the crowd. As he was pre- 
paring himself for the block, Bishop Juxon called to him :— 
“ There is, sir, but one stage more, which, though turbulent 
and troublesome, is yet a short one. Consider it will soon 
carry you a great way. It will convey you from earth to 
heaven, and there you shall find, to your great joy, the prize to 
which you hasten—a crown of glory.** 

A death-like silence followed these words, and, for a while, 
not a sound, not even the half-suppressed respiration of the 
crowd was heard, for all were breathlessly awaiting the awful 
catastrophe. Presently the long booming of a gun struck on 
the ears of the spell-bound multitude, and drew them from 
theirmomentary apathy; the King then delivered his George to 
the Prelate, pronounced the word “ remember,** laid his head 


on the block, stretched out his hands as a signal, and one of 
the executioners severed his head from his body at one stroke, 
while the other, holding it up and exhibiting it to the specta 
tors, exclaimed, “ This is the head of a traitor!" 

Charles was executed iu the forty-ninth year of bis age, 
aDd the twenty-fourth of his reign. He was of a middling 
stature, robust, and well-proportioned. His visage was plea¬ 
sing, but melancholy; and it is probable, that the continued 
troubles in which he was involved might have made that im¬ 
pression on bis countenance. With regard to his character 
we will say little, but we cannot here refrain from mentioning 
that his greatest fault was an inordinate desire to tyrannise 
over his subjects; yep, the rock on which he foundered was an 
immoderate desire of power, beyond what the constitution 
permitted. His reign, both in peace and war, was a continual 
series of errors. He was out of measure bent on following 
his humour, but unreasonably feeble to those whom ha 
trusted, especially the Queen. 

It is commonly presumed that Cromwell was chiefly con¬ 
cerned in the death of the King, but we believe that uefton, 
his son-in-law, principally influenced these proceedings. Be 
that as it may, it was a glorious triumph ror the cause of 
liberty; a victory whose salutary influence has since been ex¬ 
perienced in every part of the world, more or less. It has 
taught tyrants a terrible lesson; it has shown them that the 
liberties and rights of a people cannot be trampled on with 
impunity. 

(To be Continued.) 



THS BAST IKDIA HOUSB 


Is a noble edifice, having a projecting portico, supported by 
six fluted Ionic columns, of great magnitude. The pediment 
is enriohed by representations emblematical of the protection 
of the interests of the company by Geoige the Third. 
Britannia and Liberty appear unitea. On one side is Mercury, 
accompanied by Navigation, introducing Asia: and on the 
other appear Order, Religion, and Justice, attended by In¬ 
tegrity and Industry. In the angles are the emblems of the 
Gances and the Thames. On the apex of the pediment 
stands Britannia, having on her right a figure of Asia, seated 


on a dromedary, and on her left Europe, on a horse. The 
interior oontains, besides its numerous offices, a museum of 
eastern curiosities; a library* containing a great variety of 
Oriental manuscripts, embellished with mythological draw¬ 
ings, and statues and portraits of such as have distinguished 
themselves in the Company's service abroad. In the library 
are many of the trophies taken at Seringapatam by General 
Harris; many curious specimens of Chinese ivory work, and 
Indian paintings, forming, on the whole, a collection of deep 
interest 
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THE HORSE GUARDS. 

This building was erected in 1753, by Vardy, after a design 
furnished, it is said, by Kent. The archway under it forms a 
principal entrance to St. James's Park from the east; but the 
entree for carnages is permitted only to royal and other per¬ 
sonages haring leave. At each side of the entrance facing 
Whitehall two mounted cavalry soldiers do duty every day 
from 10 to 4. The guard is relieved every morning at a 
quarter to 11. The sovereign of this country had no standing 
army before the reign of Charles II„ the band of Gentlemen 
Pensioners forming the only body guard of the sovereign be¬ 
fore the Restoration. In 1670, King Charles II. had four 
regiments of foot, and four of horse. The “ King’s Regiment 
of Foot" consisting of twenty-four companies, commanded by 
Colonel Bussell, (the Colonel Russell of De Grammont’s 


Memoirs); the “ Duke of York’s Regiment* consisted of 72° 
men, commanded by Sir Charles Lyttelton, (another of D® 
Grammont’s heroes) ; The Third Regiment*’ consisted of 
000 men, commanded by Sir Walter Vane; and “ The 
Fourth Regiment" of 960, commanded by the Earl of Craven. 
These were the four Foot Regiments. The “ Regiment of 
Horse" was commanded by Aubrey de Vere, Earl of Oxford, 
(another of De Grammont’s heroes, from whom the “ Oxford 
Blues,” now the Life Guards, derives its name.) A portrait of 
Lord Oxford in armour adorns the mess-room of the regi¬ 
ment. “ The King’s Troop of Horse" commanded by the 
Duke of Monmouth ; the “ Queen’s Troop” by Sir Philip 
Howard, son of the Earl of Berkshire ; and the “ Duke of 
York’s" by the Marquis of Blanquefort, afterwards Earl of 
Feversham. 



THE HOUSE GUARDS. 


THE ART OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

Chapter V.— -Versification. 

In order to secure a pleasant and harmonious versification, 
it is necessary to avoid the continuous concourse of vowels. 
The hiatus, or gasping, articulation is striotly avoided, and the 
sharp accented word for word measure is attained. The 
Romans were so scrupulous in this particular, that even in 
prose, to avoid it, whenever a word ended in a vowel and the 
next began with one, they designedly lost the first in pro¬ 
nunciation. The e in the particle the ought always to be cut 
off before words commencing with a vowel. See Dryden 

" With weeping eyes she heard th* unwelcome-'* 

Waller blunders in this line:— 

u Restrain’d awhile by the unwelcome night.'* 

He is equally unhappy but still more inextricable in his 
verse 

“ Should thy iambics swell into a book.*' 

Here similarity of sound wreck the intonation of the verse. 

The preterperfect tense of all verbs admitting of it must be 
contracted. All the regular verbs, except those that end in 
dot tor de and te come under this rule. The second person 
of the present and preterperfeet tenses of all verbs ought to 
be contracted in a similar manner. 

It is indispensable, in order to secure right versification, 
that in one verse several words should not, unless for a par¬ 
ticular purpose, begin with the same letter. See even in 
Dryden a specimen of this fault:— 

“ The court he knew to stir in storms of state. 

He In those miracles design discerned." 

Yet in certain circumstances such may be effectually em¬ 
ployed. The same poet, in a translation of Virgil, says hap- 
pily:— 

" Till then a helpless, hopeless, homely swain." 


Such is his peculiarly felicitous echo of the Latin lyric 
“ Nec spes libertatis erat, nec cura pecull." 

But in general these repetitions are carefully to be avoided, 
so that the nerve and bone of the verse may be retained. 

A lino must not be ended by an adjective, whose substan¬ 
tive begins the following : see 

“ Some lost their qulst rivals some their kind 
Parents," &c. 

Nor by a preposition when the case it governs begins the 
verse that follows, as in Waller:— 

“ The daily less*nlng of our lift shows by 
A little dying how outright to die." 

In verse it is indispensible to avoid the use of words of 
many syllables. There is a weight about them which 
altogether disqualifies them for the regionsof verse. Even in 
prose the sesque pedalia are of a burdensome nature; but in 
verse, say imduti/ulness, there is no arranged room for its ex¬ 
pectoration. Good taste and a tuneful ear will guide to the 
avoidance of such. 


BENEFITS OF EDUCATION TO THE LABOURING CLAS8E*. 

Education tends to exalt the character, and in some mea¬ 
sure to correct and subdue the taste for gross sensuality. It 
enables the possessor to beguile his leisure moments (and 
every man has such) in an innocent, at least, if not in a use¬ 
ful manner. The poor man who can read, and who pos¬ 
sesses a taste for reading, can find entertainment at home, 
without being tempted to repair to the public house for that 
purpose. His mind can find employment where his body is at 
rest. There is in the mind of such a one an intellectual spring, 
urging him to the pursuit of mental good, and if the minds of 
his family are also a little cultivated, conversation becomes the 
more interesting, and the sphere of domestic enjoyment en¬ 
larged. The calm satisfaction which books afford puts him 
into a disposition to relish more exquisitely the tranquil delight 
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of conjugal and parental affection; and as be will be more 
respectable in the eyes of his family than he who can teach 
them nothing, he will be naturally induced to cultivate what¬ 
ever may preserve,and to shun whatever would impair, that 
respect. 

TBS SIVXW8 OF WAR MADE TO 6EBVE THE PUBPOSE8 
OF PEACE. 

A poor parson was in the habit of every Saturday borrowing 
of a friend a five dollar note; this was invariably returned, 
with wonderful punctuality, every Monday morning. What 
astonished the lender more than all, was the singular fact, 
that he was always repaid in the very same bill he lent 
Being a very curious man, this puzzled him amazingly. He 
felt sure that the parson could not want the money for 
household expenses, because the note was never changed. 
After a time, he resolved to seize the first opportunity of 
begging for an explanation of so unaccountable a proceeding. 
Shortlv after, the parson himself came on Saturday evening, 
and asked for the loan of a ten dollar note. His friend seized 
die opportunity of demanding the solution of the mystery. 
After a pause, the borrower said—“ You must know, my dear 
Smith, that my income is so small that I never have at the 
end of the week one cent I can call my own. Now, some 
cannot peach or pray on an empty stomach ; I am one who 
cannot do so on an empty pocket When I have nothing in 
them, I feel miserable, and afraid to look my congregation in 
the face, much less to denouucc their wickedness ; but with 
a five dollar bill in my pocket, I feel a man and a Christian, 
and I preach with great eloquence aud force. Now, as the 
President is coming to hear me to-morrow, I intend to try 
the effect of the double money power, and I shall feel 
obliged by your lending me a ten aollar bill to pat in my 
pocket for this grand occasion !” 

LEIGH hunt’s AUTOBIOGBAPHY. 

This gifted writer has now been nearly fifty years known to 
the public. In that time he has passed through many vicis¬ 
situdes of fortune. He has been the friend of Lamb, Byron, 
Shelley, Moore, Hazlitt, Campbell, Hook, Wordsworth. He 
was a successful journalist, and a martyr for his political 
opinions. Though bom and bred in London, which he has 
scarcely left except for a visit to Italy, he has seen and 
known in this microcosm specimens of all that is worth 
knowing of humanity. If he were as dull as he is lively, as 
ignorant as he is learned, as unacquainted with English as 
he is a great master of our speech, using it in its easiest and 
simplest and most pleasing forms, it would be impossible for 
pitch a man to call back his recollections of his friends and 
describe his communications with them, to trace the forma¬ 
tion of his own thoughts, to describe his own doings jn the 
world, in short, to write his autobiography, and snatches of 
the biographies of many great men, without producing a de¬ 
lightful work. What if some of the anecdotes and stories 
have already been published; what if the death of Shelley and 
the quarrel with Byron have been told over and over again,— 
the latter is now told in a different spirit from formerly, and 
with some contritionit is good to have all these historietles 
and a number of others collected together and bound up with 
the reminiscences of one in whom they must live as long as life 
remains. Mr. Hunt has much to boast of. He has outlived 
many of his antagonists as well as many of his friends, and 
has yet many happy bookwriting years before him. Mr. Ward 
was almost as old as Mr. Hunt before he began to write his 
novels, and it would be rather dishonourable to literary pur¬ 
suits if they should blunt sensibility more than the daily rou¬ 
tine of office, politics, and parliament. The present work, 
though it looks like the last, may be only the successful pre¬ 
cursor of others. It will undoubtedly be much read, and may 
induce Mr. Hunt to look back to his “ reminiscences** for 
other entertaining anecdotes of men and things. 

OLIVKB CROMWELL. 

We trace back the line of our Sovereigns for two hundred 
years, and are arrested bya massive and mysterious being 
who is a veritable King. We trace the line downwards from 
the Norman Conquest, and are arrested by the same colossal 
form, wearing the impress of Royalty, without its titles or its 
robes. Bold, massive, severe, it towers above the rank of 
Monarehs, in a dignity of its own. It is as if the stream of 
Royalty, flowing uninterruptedly for ages, were suddenly lost 
in a subterranean abyss, or turned aside by a hold, huge 
mountain, to emerge again, ruffled and discoloured, in the 
valley below. It is as it a torrent of tire had swept through a 
verdant embankment, leaving a huge, black, charred chasm 


to mark its course. What means this chasm, this breach, 
this apparition? Why is it that Cromwell thus breaks in 
upon the line of Royalty, with no forerunner; and departs 
leaving no successor? That strange figure has been 
blackened and begrimed with dust and filth. Yet there it 
stood unshaken, and there it shall stand. Royalty in Eng¬ 
land was a different thing in his day from what it was before. 
Men’s ears and noses are worth something too in England 
now. There he stands, to frown upon usurpation, to guard 
the consciences and liberties of England. Shall this man 
have a statue ? That question is not to be decided by a vote 
of the British Parliament, but by the grateful acclamations of 
two nations, speaking the language of Milton, and honouring 
the religion of Baxter and Howe. 

THE LOSS OF FRIENDS. 

The sorrow for the dead is the only sorrow from which we 
refuse to be divorced. Every wound we seek to heal—every 
other affliction to forget: but this wound we consider a duty 
to keep open, this affliction we cherish and brood over in 
solitude. The love which survives the tomb is one of the 
noblest attributes of the soul. ' If it has its woes, it has its 
delights likewise; and when the overwhelming burst of grief 
is calmed into the gentle tear of recollection—when the sud 
den anguish and the convulsive agony over the present ruins 
of all that we most loved is softened away into pensive medita¬ 
tion on all that it was in the days of its loveliness—who would 
root out such a sorrow from the heart ? No; there is a voice 
from the tomb sweeter than song. There is the remembrance 
of the dead to which we turn, even from the charms of the 
living. Who can look down upon the grave, even of an 
enemy, and not feel a compunctious throb that he should ever 
have warred with the poor handful of earth that lies moulder¬ 
ing before him ? But the grave of those we loved, what a 
place for meditation! There it is that we call up in loug 
review the whole history of virtue and gentleness, aud the 
thousand endearments lavished upon us almost unheeded in 
the daily intercourse of intimacy—there it is that we dwell 
upon the tenderness, the solemn and awful tenderness, of the 
parting scene. 

ABSENCE OF MIND. 

We find in Lord Dudley’s memoirs many talcs of his ex¬ 
traordinary absence of mind, and his unfortunate habit of 
“ thinking aloud.” It is a fact that when he was in the 
Foreign Office, he directed a letter, intended for the French 
to the Russian Ambassador, shortly before the affiur of 
N&rvarino; and, strange as it may appear, it attained him the 
highest honour. Prince Lieven, who never made any mis¬ 
takes of the kind, set it down as one of the cleverest ruse* ever 
attempted to be played off, and gave himself immense credit 
for not falling into the trap laid for him by the sinister in¬ 
genuity of the English Secretary. He returned the letter 
with a most polite note, in which lie vowed, of course, that he 
had not read a line of it, after he had ascertained that it was 
intended for Prince Polignac, but could not help telling Lord 
Dudley at an evening party that he was “ trop fin,” but diplo¬ 
matists of his (Prince Lieven’s) standing were not so easily 
caught. Lord Dudley was afflicted with what may not be im¬ 
properly termed the disease of thinking aloud—that is, of un¬ 
consciously giving utterance to involuntary thoughts, which 
other men confide to the secret depositary of their own 
breasts. An amusing anecdote of this singular failing of the 
mind is related of his lordship :—Lord Dudley had been in¬ 
vited to the house of a friend upon the occasion of some 
great fete, but being a man of early habits, had ordered his 
carriage at a certain hour, having some miles to travel before 
he could obtain his accustomed repose. To his great morti¬ 
fication, after repeated inquiries for Lord Dudley’s carriage, 
it had not arrived, and his lordship, as well os others, ima¬ 
gined that some accident had happened to it. One of the 
guests, seeing how much his lordship was disconcerted by the 
event, very politely offered him a seat in his. The gentleman 
in question had to pass his lordship’s house on nis return 
home, and though he was almost a stranger to Lord Dudlev, 
his rank and position in the country were, of course, well 
known to him, and the civility was no more than one gentle¬ 
man would, under similar circumstances, have offered to 
another. Nevertheless, they had not been seated in the 
carriage more than twenty minutes when the peer, who being 
tired, had up to that moment maintained a most perfect si¬ 
lence, observed in a low, but distinctly audible tone of voice, 
—“ I’m very sorry I accepted his offer. I don’t know the 
man. It was civil, certainly ; but the worst is, I suppose I 
must ask him to dinner. It’s a deuce of a bore!” He then 
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relapsed into his former state of taciturnity, when, after a 
few minutes, the gentleman, pretended to be afflicted with the 
same failing, and imitating his lordship’s tone, observed— 

“ Perhap’s he’ll think I did it to make his acquaintance. 
Why, I would have done the same to any farmer on his estate. 

I hope he won’t think it necessary to ask me to dinner. I’ll 
be hanged if I accept his invitation !” Lord Dudley listened 
to him with earnest interest, immediately comprehended the 
joke which he had himself provoked, offered his hand 
with much hearty goodwill to nis companion, making every 
proper apology for his involuntary rudeness—and from that 
night the travellers became inseparable friends. 

HOPE. 

Hope is the most celestial feeling of the mind—the indica¬ 
tion of practical confidence in the goodness of the Creator. 
How beautiful have the poets sung of the charm which Hope 
infuses into the heart. Her steps are over enamelled meads, 
and her blue eyes are ever turned on the lucid arch of her 
own congenial heaven. If Hope be confined to earth, it 
sheds a roseate hue on every thought and thing; and if it 
soars to heaven while life is ebbing fast, it will whisper peace 
over the dying couch, and render the sting of death painless. 

8BLT-DRPBXDBNCB. 

The success of individuals in life is greatly owing to their 
early learning to depend upon their own resources. Money, 
or the expectation of it by inheritance, has ruined more men 
than the want of it ever did. Teach young men to rely 
upon tlieir own efforts, to be frugal and industrious, and you 
have furnished them with a productive capital which no man 
can ever wrest from them. 


Artist’s Mill-board. —It is a fact that many artists can¬ 
not afford to pay the high price charged by colourmen for 
prepared mill-board, and they, therefore, purchase the rough 
mill-board ut a wholesale stationer’s, and prepare it them¬ 
selves. The mill-board commonly sold by stationers is made 
from old tarry ropes, consequently there are to be observed 
on the surfaces a great number of black spots, which the 
artists remove by sizing with thin glue and water, and sub¬ 
sequently spreadmg a coat of white lead over it. At first the 
mill-boaid so prepared will look very well, but in about six 
months the whole pioture will bo destroyed by the re-ap¬ 
pearance of the black spots, which this time cannot be got 
rid of without rubbing out the drawing. The best plan to be 
adopted to prevent this evil is to size the board with thin glue 
os usual, and when dry to brush it over with a solution of one 
ounce of shell-lac in eight ounces of wood naptha; let this 
dry and then lay on the white lead. On mill-board prepared 
in this manner no spots will ever come out This process 
can also be applied with advantage in “ renovating pictures.” 
The artist before re-touching should apply a film of the above 
varnish, when the spots will disappear. 

The Heart and its Functions. —The heart is one of 
the simplest organs of the body, composed of muscular 
fibres, and divided into four cavities, namely, a right auricle 
and ventricle, and a left auricle and ventricle. Red blood is 
sent from the left side of the heart into the aorta or large pipe 
leading from it, which soon forms the arch of the chest, and 
descends to carry blood to the abdomen and lower limbs; 
other vessels being given off from the arch itself, which sup¬ 
plies the upper limbs and head. Losing its florid colour 
in its course, the blood is brought back of a dark hue to the ’ 
right side of the heart, by the veins; and before it again 

{ >asses to the left side of the heart, it is driven through die 
tings, in them to be reconverted, tby the action of the in¬ 
spired air, into its florid or arterial state; after which it is 
again propelled into the aorta, to travel through the arteries 
as before. Just before the blood in the veins of the head and 
neck is transmitted to the heart, it receives, from a peculiar 
duct, a supply of chyle, which has been brought upwards 
along that duct from the organs of digestion, in a state to be 
mixed with the blood; and in the lungs the mixture becomes 
complete. 

Second Marriages in Ireland. — The Irish do not 
hold it striedy right for either man or woman to marry again; 
and if a woman does so, she prefaces it with an apology— 
“ It’s a father I was forced to put over his children, because I 
had no way for them, God help them ; and this man, ye see, 
says, ‘ Mary,’ he savs, * I have full andplenty for them, and 
the Lord above he Knows if s justice Til do them, and never 
hinder your prayers for the man ye lost, or anything in ra- 
son, or out of rason either;' and troth he kept his word 


wonderful/ And the neighbours of the married widower 
apologise for him after this fashion :—“ Well, to be sure! we 
must consider he had a whole handful of soft children, and no 
one to turn round on the floor, or do a hand’s turn for him; 
so ifs small blame to him after all.” Or they condemn— 
“ Yarra liasih! to see an old slruckown like inat set him¬ 
self up with a young wife, -and grown-up daughters in 
his house! To think of the hardness of him—passing the 
churchyard, where the poor heart that loved him and his 
children is powdering into dust—passing the grave where 
the grass isn’t yet long, with the slip of a girleen in the 
place of her with the thoughtful head and the heavy hand. 
Oh, be dad ! she’ll punish him, I’ll engage : and I’m glad of 
it.” They are more angry with a woman for a. second mar¬ 
riage than with a man, and certainly never consider a second 
union as holy as a first.— Mrs. Halts Ireland. 


WINTER’S NIGHT.—A SKETCH. 

The soldiers of darkness encompassed the vale, 

With the banners of night on the breath of the gale; 

See 1 winter and midnight are ruling supreme 
O’er the waves of the prairie, the lake, and the stream. 

There’s chill in the valley, and snow on the mountain. 

With frost on the forest, and ice by the fountain; 

All dark are the clouds as the tempests roll by, 

Not a moon in the sphere, not a star in the sky! 

In the garb of the snow-storm is nature’s domain, 

The streets of the city, the stores of the swain ; 

Who gasedon the glen might not tell from that view 
The waste from the vale where the yellow-corn grew, 

Where the shriek of the bittern was borne on the blast. 

Or the track where the wain of the husbandman passed. 

As well might you learn from the sycophant’s smile. 

What the heart of the smller was brooding the while. 

Still falling the sleet, bnt it fell on the ground. 

With the silence of death when he marches around; 

The cattle are housed in their strnw-pillowed shed. 

And mortals are resting their care-throbbing head. 

Oh, would that their dreams were as dreams of n child. 

On the breast of its mother, to slumber beguiled— 

Ere dawn shall awake them to joy or to sorrow, 

As It mar or make good the few hopes of to-morrow. 

€• M. B. 


THE DAISY. 

Hail, gentle little unassuming flower. 

Sweet harbinger of lovely spring, all hail! 

Again dame Nature ’gins to deck the fields 
With flow’ry gems and tints of fairest hue; 

First in her train tby gentle stem is seen 
To lift its head where late the drifted snow, 

Iu frozen heaps, lay scattered o’er the plain, 

In simple guise, in garb of purest white. 

Thy little petals open to the sun. 

And pearly drops of morning dew therein 
Outshine the clearest crystal. 

Thou tiny flower 

Come to my bosom, there I’ll treasure thee. 

Thou bid'st my mem’ry trace again the days 
Of happy childhood, now for ever fled. 

Mauy an infant foot that trod with mine 
The village playground, now for ever rest 
Within the silent grave—many a heart, 

Theu full of youtbftil hope, now silent lies, 

And the cold turf which laps their lifeless clay 
Is cover’d with thy modest gentle flower. T. C. 


MORNING. 

BY MRS. H. R. 8ANDBACH. 

Delicious Dawn ! up from her cradle-bed; 

Rocked by old Ocean with low-lolling care, 

Away she soars, her angel wings outspread, 

That softly beat the dosky-dreaming air. 

Before the world his drowsy eye uncloses 
She at her guardian’s fountain fills her urns, 

And while the mighty sleeper still reposes, 

To the glad East her course unerring turns. 

Hail to thee, chaste Anrora 1 See, she flies, 

The morning star shines pale upon her brow t 
Hers is no dazzling glory : from her eyes 
No glances flash, no streams of brightness flow. 
Calm, holy, stedfast, clear, and yet more clear 
The pearly light around her sweetly lies, 

And the grave heaven their virgin child revere, 

And silent welcome smiles along the skies. 

Serene she moves—but in that silence deep. 

She hears the unquiet earth beneath her stir; 

And meets the thousand eyes, half-roused from sleep. 
That slowly turn their dreamy gaze on her. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Book for the Miltion.) 

Electuary yob a Cough. —Take of spermaceti two 
drachms, tragaoantli powder one drachm, syrup of poppies 
two drachms, syrup or toln two drachms, confection of roses 
six drachms, and nitre half a drachm. Dose, size of a nut¬ 
meg, frequently. 

Hoopzkg Cough. —A plaster of gum galbanum applied to 
the chest will in most cases give relief, if not completely cure 
the cough. 

To make Sizk.— Half an ounce of common glue, one 
ounce of isinglass, half a pint of water; let it boil till dis¬ 
solved, then strain through apiece of muslin. 

Gilding on Glass.— First well clean the glass to be 
•operated upon, and then apply thinly a size prepared by dis¬ 
solving a quantity of amber or copal in its own weight of 
boiled linseed oil, adding a sufficiency of oil of turpentine. 
When this is done, the glass must be placed in an oven until 
quite heated. Then take it out and apply leaf-gold in the 
ordinary manner, sweeping of any superfluous gold. The 
gold may be burnished when the article becomes quite cold by 
placing a piece of Indian paper between it and the bur¬ 
nisher. 

To Soften Horn. —To one pound of wood ashes, add two 
pounds of quick Ume; put them in a quart of water. Let 
the whole boil until reduced to one third; then dip a feather 
in, and if, upon drawing it out, the plume should come oil, 
it is a proof that die mixture is sufficiently boiled. Wheu it 
is settled, filter it, and then put in shavings of horn. Let 
them soak for three days, and, having anointed your hands 
with oil, work them into a mass, and print or mould it into 
any shape you like. 

Rock Candy. —Have some shallow square tins, two inches 
deep, made to hold a quart of clarified sugar; boil the sugar 
to a blow; fill the pans with it, and put over it while hot, 
picked com flowers, stocks, or jouquilles, to cover. Put in 
a very hot stove of one hundred aud twenty degrees heat; 
let it stand three days. When hard at top, break a small 
•hole in the candy, set it to drain one day and break the 
candy out of the tins ; when wanted, place one piece on the 
other of different colours, sticking it together with a little 
thick gum-arabic water, and dry them. Or it can be made 
without the flowers, and will be perfectly white. 

Asthma. —Take of sulphuric ether one drachm, tincture of 
opium five drops, syrup of orange peel one drachm. Cam¬ 
phor mixture to make an ounce ana a half draught; to be 
taken every four or five hours. ... 

To Pubify BAD Water.— Five drops of sulphuric acid 
put iqto a full quart decanter of bad water will cause the 
noxious particles to fall to the bottom. Twenty drops of 
diluted vitriolic acid will answer the same purpose. The 
water should stand two hours, and then pour off about three 
fourths for use, the rest throw away. 

Myrbh Gabglb.— Infusiou of roses seven ounces and a 
half, add tincture of myrrh half an ounce. Mildly astrin¬ 
gent and cleansing. , „ , _ 

To Preserve Wood.— Mix at the rate of five pounds of 
chloride of zinc to twenty-five gallons of water. This is the 
most effectual solution to steep wood in to prevent the dry 
rot, even preferable to wood that has been Kyanised. 

Gold Varnish.— Take gum lac, and having freed it from 
the bits of wood with which it is mixed, put it into a small 
linen bag, and wash it in pure water, till the water becomes 
no longer red, then take it from the bag and suffer it to dry. 
When it is perfectly dry, pound it very fine, because the finer 
it is pounded, it wiil dissolve the more readily. Then take 
four parts of spirits of wine, andone of gum, reduced, as be¬ 
fore directed, to an impalpable powder, so that for every four 
pounds of spirits you may have one of gum; mix these to¬ 
gether, and having put them into an alembic, graduate the fire 
so that the gum may dissolve in the spirits. When dissolved, 
strain the whole through a strong piece of linen cloth; throw 
away what remains in the cloth, as of no use, and preserve 
the liquor in a glass bottle, closely corked. This is the gold 
varnish which may be employed for gilding any land of 
wood. To use it, employ a brush made of the tail of a van, 
and wash over gently, three times, the wood which has been 
silvered. Every time you pass the brush over the wood to 
let it dry; for, in so doing, the work will be extremely beau¬ 
tiful ana have a resemblance to the finest gold. 

Furniturk Polish.— Varnish for rubbing Famitnre, 
Door and Window cases, and Metals.—Sandarach twenty- 
four parts, mastic six parts, liquified turpentine twelve parts, 
gronnd glass twelve parts, and alcohol one hundred parts. 

To Give Wood a Gold, Silver, or Copper Lustre.— 


Grind about two ounces white beach sand in a gill of water, 
in which half an ounce of gum arabic has been dissolved, 
and brush over the work with iL When this is dry, the work 
may be rubbed over with a piece of gold, silver, or eopper, 
and it will in a measure assume their respective colours and 
brilliancy. The work may be polished by a flint burnisher, 
but should not be varnished. 

Lbechbs.— An extremely simple method of pr eserving 
leeches clean and healthy is as follows;—At the bottom of the 
jar containing the leeehes, place a layer, about half an inch 
thick, of common sand (such as is used for domestic pur¬ 
poses), after washing it in several waters to remove any sola- 
able or extraneous matter. 

Wash balls.— Shave thin two pounds of new white soap 
into about a teacupful of rose water, and then poor as mueh 
boiling water on as will soften iL Pat into a brass pan a pint 
of sweet oil, two ounces of oil of almonds, half a pound of 
spermaceti, and set all over a fire till dissolved. Add the 
soap, and half an ounce of camphor that has first been re¬ 
duced to powder by rubbing it in a mortar with a few drops 
of spirits of wine, or lavender water, or any other scent 
Boil ten minutes, and then poor it into a basin, and stir it till 
quite thick enough to roll up into hard balls, which must 
then be done as soon as possible. If essence is used, stir 
it in quickly after it is taken off the fire, that the flavour may 
not fly off. 

Sympathetic Inks.— With a dean pen write on paper 
with a solution of muriate of cobalt, so diluted with water 
that the writing, when dry, may be invisible. On gently 
warming the paper, the writing will appear of a blue or green¬ 
ish colour, which will disappear again soon after cooling. A 
solution of muriate of copper in like manner forms a yellow 
sympathetic ink, and acetate of cobalt a rose or purple. If 
a landscape be drawn representing in its natural state a 
winter scene, the paper being overiayed in the places where 
the foliage should be with the green sympathetic ink, then, 
on very gently warming the drawing, it will represent summer. 
Sky aud water may be represented with the bine, and stand¬ 
ing corn, or the thatch of cottages, with the yellow sympa¬ 
thetic ink. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

A Letters far the Editor must in future be Mrm a 
Fleet-street. 

C. A. (?., (Ecclcshall). —The engraving of the * School Boy" wtt 
appear In the page* of our next weekly number to aa to admit of 
being atitched In the part for this month, and of being bound np 
in the volume. 

A Well-Wisher, {Wolverhampton). —You should desire your book¬ 
seller to order the Pskny Illustrated Nnwa to be mnt down 
with his London parcel on Tuesday or Wednesday or Tkanday. 
We always go to press on Tuesday morning. If you give such 
an order, yo i will be sure of It. The 44 School Boy 44 was given 
away with every copy that week. 

J. H. S.,( Brighton).— If you desire your bookseller to Inquire at 
his London correspondent In ihe trade, yon will get a mock 
more correct reply than we can give respecting publishers or 
their prices. We meet your wishes with a portrait of the Royal 
Duke and a short memoir of his virtuous happy life. 

H. C-—You quote the proverb wrong. There is no such saying 
unless your own, 44 Necessity makes the man to go;” It is 
“ Need makes the old wife trot.” The French and the Italians 
hove one literally the same. 44 Besoign fait viellle trotter,” mod 
4 * Beaoigno fa trotar le vecchia.” The meaning Is plainly 

the Irresistible power of necessity. T here is another saying, 

44 money makes the man to go,” which we presume has got 
mixed up in your mind with the former. 

D. S .—Sir Robs ft Peel was in the sixty-third year of his age at 
the time of his decease. He was tall, stout, not corpulent, 
of an easy gait, and, If not handsome, his appearance was rather 
pleating. He was of fair complexion and wore his hair just 
as the many pictures of him have displayed. 

Hyde Park.—We take no part In the fierce controversy. If the 
Exhibition of all Nations Is to be one half the benefit pre¬ 
dicted by its promoters, let Hyde and Regent's Park be sacrificed 
without remedy. Lord Brougham is an opponent; but this 
facetious lord would have been easily gained over if appointed a 
member of the commission. He does not like being left out and 
overlooked where his peculiar versatility would have found n 
fitting employment.___ 
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SERPENT CHARMERS. 

The wisdom of the serpent is an attribute which it has 
obtained in the East. We, of a cooler climate and a less 
familiar experience, feel inclined to associate with the vile 
reptile less respectable ideas. We, in subserviency, to the 
better knowledge of Africa and Asia, admit that it is cunning 
in its way, cautious, designing, deep; but we cannot hinder the 
thought that it is all for one unhallowed purpose the destruc¬ 
tion of any living creature that opposes it or that may 
minister to its appetite. Eve was flattered, befooled, and 
ruined, through the instrumentality of this creeping thing— 


though, at the time of the waste of Eden, Milton says he 
made his way to Eve, 

-“ not with Indented wave 

Prone on the gronnd, as since; bat on his rear. 

Circular base of rising folds, that tow*r*d, 

Fold above fold, a surging muse, his head 
Creste l aloft, aud carbunclea his ejes, 

With burnished neck of verdint gold, erect 
Amidst his circling spires, that on the grass 
Flouted redundant”--— 

Even thus erect, iu all the longitude of a May-pole, with evsry 
.element of vermin beauty, he is to us hyperboreans an un¬ 
sightly, unseemly, unpleasant beast 
The East is equally fruitful of the strange influences that the 
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serpent tribe exert, and the equally strange effects of in¬ 
fluences on them. It is said that if they fix an eye on an ob¬ 
ject of prey, the wretched victim flies to the jaws of its de¬ 
stroyer: This ocular fascination if directed to a bird safe on 
the yielding branch of a tree it will drop within the serpent’s 
fangs. Music is an omnipotent tamer of the most fierce, 
most famished of the tribe. There is an adder which “ stops 
his ear let the charmer charm never so wisely”—but all, even 
in their most succumbing attitude, seem to us of the North 
insidious, tentatious, and destructive. 

The Londoners have been astonished by the composure of 
two Arabians, who, at the Zoological Gardeus in Regent’s 
Park, have been playing familiarly with these envenomed 
reptiles. They are professed serpent charmers. The old 
gentleman has been known for fifty years as a most fearless 
manipulator of the stinging creatures, but the younger one is 
the principal operator at these our modem public exhibi¬ 
tions. 

As it was to be expected, these Arabs tell us they have a 
very mysterious secret, by the right incantations of which they 
exercise their marvellous power. According to their account, 
it is an ancestral piece of knowledge. The tribe to which 
they belong has transmitted the bidden knowledge, through 
countless generations, from father to son, so that they are of 
the whole human race elected to immunity from the bite of 
this venomous creature. 

We leave the myth for their own entertainment, but it 
must be confessed that the creatnres they exhibit perform all 
the various serpentine evolutions—irritation, rage, and fall dire 
destructive intent^andare again, and in an instant,soothed, 
molified, and pleased. Such things, “ overcome ns like a 
summer cloud, without our special wonder. ,, 

CAPITAL PUNISHMENTS. 

In Bavaria confession must be made by the criminal before 
the infliction of capital punishment takes place. In Britain 
execution may follow the decision of the court, though, to the 
latest moment on the fatal drop, the convict denies his crime 
with all the solemnity of the confines of another world, 
adding its force to bis asseveration. So great and striking 
a diversity in the administration of justice has its character¬ 
istic effects on the conduct of criminals under trial. Here 
they feel that falsehood may enable them to escape from the 
brand which confession would stamp on their memory and 
on their families, in the fond imagination that many would 
regard them as the victims of legal technicalities or martyrs 
of legislative error; but in Germany falsehood saves their 
lives, and must, to a great extent, blot capital punishments 
out of the anticipated fate of one daring enough to encounter 
the trial of the law, by the commission of the more atrocious 
offences. 

But the peculiar mode of trial, and secondary punishments 
to which the German is exposed to a great extent, assimilate 
the result to what is more directly attained in England. 
Lady Duff Gordon, in her preface to Feuerbach’s “ Re¬ 
markable Criminal Trials,** says, that very few confess 
from remorse, some from inability to evade the searching 
interrogations of the judge, some from indifference to their 
fate, others from a desire to put an end to a state of auxiety 
and suspense; bat by far the greater nnmber from dislike 
to the severe discipline and complusory silence of a Bavarian 
prison. A criminal after three days’ imprisonment con¬ 
fessed. He said, “ that he could no longer hold his tongue; 
that he had been accustomed to social pleasures, and would 
rather tell all than be condemned to perpetual silence.” Sncli 
are the ordinary and very operative motives of confession, 
where confession seals the criminal’s fate. 

Here is another practical proof of the doctrine in modern 
jurisprudence that capital punishments are not the bitterest 
that can be inflicted on sensitive social man. Oar gTeat 
criminals, such as Rush and Maria Manning, by one sudden 
though fearful plunge in the dark, escape from the retribution 
that their fellow citizens had an unquestioned right to inflict 
upon them. They should have been “caged, cribbed, and 
confined ” for life in one unbroken dreary solitude, with the 
memory of their deeds, like the vulture which eternally de¬ 
voured the criminal in the ancient mythology, preying on 
their hearts and wasting them with woe. 


THE BROTHERS: 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

CHAPTER XI. —( Conclusion.') 

Return we now to Colonel and Lady Falkland, both off 
whom had rec eived an invitation from Cromwell, on the fire* 
morning of the King’s trial, to dine at his quarters at White¬ 
hall, with a numerous company of persons of distinction, 
which invitation they had accepted. Accordingly, about four 
o’clock in the evening, Cromwell's carriage might have been 
seen stationed before the residence of Lady Langdon, in 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. Presently, the young people were seen 
to descend the steps in front of the house ; Lady Fal kl a nd 
looked transcendently beautiful, oh! more lovely than ever, 
if possible; her pure countenance shone with the glow of 
health, and her sylph-like form which, when we first intro¬ 
duced her to the reader, was, perhaps, somewhat too slender, 
had ripened into the exquisite proportions of womanhood. 
She was leaning on the arm of her adored husband, and 
seemed to gaze in his handsome, manly countenance with a 
degree of admiration mingled with the purest love. Ed¬ 
ward, too, was not unmindful of the sweet regards of his 
angelic wife, for he replied to that look with a smile replete 
with love and joy. 

They had now reached the carriage, into which Edward 
handed Emma, then, taking his seat beside her, it dashed off 
in the direction of Charing Cross. On arriving opposite 
Whitehall, the carriage drew up, and young Falkland became 
deadly pale, for, in looking out at the carriage window, he 
perceived the Captain of the Guards, with whom his brother 
had made an appointment, rapidly crossing the street from 
the park. He immediately leaped from the carriage, ran and 
tapped the Captain ou his shoulder, and remarked in an 
undertone:— 

“ One word, Captain, if you please! 
i The Captain immediately turned round, and, recognising 
Edward, shook him by the hand. 

! “ Captain,” continued Colonel Falkland, “ excuse my indis¬ 

cretion, but you were evidently proceeding to General Crom¬ 
well’s when I accosted you ; and may I ask whether the in¬ 
terview which you desired with him had reference to a 
certain duel?” 

“ It had, Colouel,” responded the Captain gloomily; M but 
how could you have learned anything of the matter ?** 

“ I was present this morning at the King’s trial.” 

“ Indeed! I did not perceive you.” 

“ Probably not. Sir,” returned Edward; “ I had reasons for 
evading certain regards.” 

“ You knew all, then T said the Captain. 

“Too well, Sir,” replied young Falkland bitterly; “but 
where—where is my brother ?” 

“ Not far from hence, and it was on his account I had de¬ 
termined to proceed to the General, to inform him of what 
had occurred, not knowing where you resided; for your 
brother, Sir, is dying!” 

“ Dying!” repeated Edward in a tone of anguish. 

“ Yes, unfortunately, such is the case; but follow me." 

“ Where is he then, pray?” demanded young Falkland, 
hastily. 

“ There,” replied the Captain, pointing to a carriage 
stationed on the opposite side of the street. 

Edward slowly followed his guide, and he trembled so 
violently that his legs could scarcely perform their functions: 
he had now forgotten all his brother’s crimes, and was a prey 
to the most poignant grief. The Captain mounted the car¬ 
riage steps, and remarked, in a soft voice:— 

“ I have complied with your request. Sir Alfred ; here is 
your brother.” 

“ My brother!” repeated a feeble, though still imperions 
voice, .which emanated from the interior of the carriage; “ is 
it indeed Edward Falkland who has come to assist at my 
dying moments ?” 

The Captain bowed, alighted from the carriage steps, and 
motioned Edward to take his place, while he himself retired 
a few paces, in order not to trouble that sad interview. 

“ Yes, ves, it is I, brother,’’ said Edward, sobbing, “ it is 
your brother, who implores you to pardon him for any mis¬ 
conduct of which he may be guilty towards you, as he entirely 
forgives you for your conduct towards him.” 

Sir Allred was taciturn for a moment. 
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“ Well, wellhe replied, as though speaking to himself, 
“ these are almost the words I wished to hear from his month 
before expiring, when I requested my generous adversary to 
fetch him ! Well, Sir,” he continued in a different tone, and 
with the most profound bitterness, “ the son of Lady Falk¬ 
land, the daughter of an obscure attorney is at length about 
to become Sir Edward Falkland by my death! I was de¬ 
sirous of being the first to congratulate you on your newly 
acquired title—for mv end is rapidly approaching—and this 
is surely the desire of an affectionate brother!” 

These words were pronounced in so strange an accent that 
young Falkland could not suppress a shudder. 

“ Sir Alfred, 9 observed Edward with grief, <* wherefore 
impute to me sentiments which are so foreign to my heart ? 
Besides, your wound perhaps, is not mortal, and if you will 
permit me to have you conveyed to Whitehall, I feel confi¬ 
dent that General Cromwell will have every care taken of 
you, and procure the best advice.” 

Alfred groaned frightflilly, and his sufferings must have 
been most excruciating. 

“ No, no,” he at length murmured, “ the night is already 
too dark for you to perceivejthe palor of my cheek, or probe 
the profundity of my wound! But rest assured that, in a 
few moments hence, you will be at perfect liberty to appro¬ 
priate to yourself the heritage. The physician has told me 
that I may expect every moment to be my last, that no 
human skill can save me, and I wished to profit by my last 
moments to behold and to speak to you once more. You 
doubtless cousider that I have been ungrateful towards you, 
and guilty of the basest actions, but remember that you have 
not been less so with regard to me, at least, in my opinion. 

I had only beheld you thrice in my life, I scarcely knew you; 
you were the son of a woman whom I detested, and whose 
origin I despised; I had nourished you with my bread and bad 
right to deem you my vassal. Judge then of the efforts I 
made to, in appearance, treat you with kindness and affec¬ 
tion, while I considered you necessary to my projects. 
Think of the anger I must have felt when I found you were 
determined to oppose my will and destroy my fondest 
hopes l That wish which had been the dream of my life, and 
for which only I cared to live. Yes, yes,” he continued, as 
though suddenly recollecting himself, “ there is another; that 
too, has been snatched from me! What were you, poor serf, 
to refuse to sacrifice yourself for the welfare of your elder 
brother ? Judge what my feelings must be at this moment, 
when I am compelled to bequeath to you that fortune and 
name to which I have not been euahied to add a new lustre 
by your assistance! You, however, probably feel more par¬ 
ticularly aggrieved at my couduct with regard to the Countess 
Elliott; but are you aware how fondly, how passionately I 
once loved that angelic being ? She spurned my advances 
with the most sovereign contempt, and that contempt stung 
my very soul; yes, it almost drove me mad ! Despite, how¬ 
ever, my ill success, aud the apparent indifference I after¬ 
wards evinced, I was determined to possess her at any price ; 
hence my reason, iu a great measure, for striving to engage 
you in that dark affair, feeling convinced you would be for 
ever confined in the Tower, in case of refusal, or have 
perished in the enterprise. But I have been foiled iu every 
respect ! ,f 

These sinister words were accompanied by the most 
terrible imprecations, and Edward dared not reply, lest he 
should irritate the already wavering reason of his brother. 

“ Yes, yes, be happy,” resumed the dying man, “ Siuce I 
shall not be here to witness your happiness; my mansion is 
uot far from hence, you can go aud take immediate posses 
sion of it; go, too, and instal yourself in Falkland Castle, 
the vassals lmow you; they have beheld you their equal aud 
will see you their lord and master. Take my estates and 
fortune, but with them I bequeath to you the desire of aug¬ 
menting and the inability to do so !” 

He again paused, and the imprecations became more 
horrible. 

“ But I had forgotten,” he continued in a tone of infernal 
joy, “ that you could not peaceably enjoy your good fortune. 
You are a prisoner in the Tower; yes, notwithstanding your 
iiue couscience, your path of life is not solely strewed with 
flowers; you cannot espouse the Countess, for she is con¬ 
demned as well as you. Yes, yes ! although you are heir to 
the estates, miserable cadet, bom for wretchedness, you can¬ 
not profit by the chance which protects you, and that 
consoles me." 

Edward remained immoveable aud silent; for how could 
he reply to that frightful lit of delirium—for such it was— 
and shed bitter tears. 

At this moment Emma, who had become alarmed at 


Edward’s prolonged absence, rapidly approached, aud, desi¬ 
rous of knowing who Edward’s mysterious interlocutor was, 
she gazed into the carriage, when her regard met the cold and 
ardent look of the knight. 

“ Good evening, Mias Elliot,” observed Alfred with terrible 
irony, for, despite the sad state of his mind, he appeared to re¬ 
cognise her; “ you are then about to espouse my brother now 
that I oan no longer oppose your union ?” 

“ We are already united,” observed Emma, blushing deeply. 

“ Wedded! wedded!” murmured Sir Alfred. “ Would 
to God I had died before hearing this! No matter,” he con¬ 
tinued wildly, for his reason was again leaving him, “ since a 
state prison awaits the bridegroom, and a convent the 
bride!” 

He then gave vent to a wild hysterical laugh, whose un¬ 
earthly sound almost petrified Emma with alarm and 
horror; she regarded Edward with an expression of the 
greatest astonishment, for she scarcely knew whether Alfred 
was sane or insane, but he only replied by a motion of the 
hand. 

“ Are you indeed so seriously ill Sir Alfred?” said she, 
sorrowfully; “ we should be so delighted to consecrate our 
lives to your happiness and welfare, now that we can be 
happy ourselves r 

“ And whither are you goixiff in that splendid equipage?” 
he demanded, having caught a glimpse of Cromwell’s 
carriage, and without appearing to notice the;observations of 
LadyFalkland. 

“ We were proceeding to General Cromwell’s quarters, 
having been invited to dine with him,” replied Edwad 
mildly. 

“ Malediction!” exclaimed the dying man; “it is then 
true that you have gained greater advantage and more favours 
by your accursed virtue, than I with ail my wisdom aud ex¬ 
perience; like that Jacob of whom my preceptor used to 
speak tome, you have robbed me of my birth-right! You 
are about to become rich and powerful; honours and 
favours will doubtless be lavished on you, and I shall die 
despised aud repulsed by all. Well! adieu J-■” 

The words expired on his lips, and he could not conclude 
his maledictiou : Iris spirit had fled! 

The two young people remained for a moment as though 
transfixed to the spot, so great was their terror; at length 
Edward alighted from the carriage step, and, taking Emma 
by the hand, remarked in a tremulous voice 

“Come, my love, this is no place for you,” then turning 
towards the Captain, who had remained a few paces distant 
during that awful scene, asked him to see that the deceased 
was safely conveyed to his mansion, with which request he 
complied. Edward then conducted Emma back to the cor 
riage, into which they both stepped, when he requested the 
coachman to drive back to LincolnVInn-Fields, and having 
arrived there, desired him to return, and inform General 
Cromwell of all that had occurred, which would account for 
their absence. 

Such was the wretched end of Sir Alfred 11 Falkland, and 
little more need be said, save, that after his interment, 
Colonel aud Lady Falkland paid a visit to Bishop Juxon, 
their kind protector, handsomely remunerated their kind deli¬ 
verer, Williamson, and having thanked both for the services 
rendered them, took their leave. They likewise had an inter¬ 
view with Generol Cromwell, to whom Colonel, now Sir Ed¬ 
ward Falkland, si gn ified hi s in tendon of resign inghis com m an d 
of the regiment—to which step he was induced partly through 
a desire to live calm and retired at his castle iu Warwickshire 
after so many sad events, and partly from the displeasure aud 
sorrow he experienced for the death of the King—which was 
received by the General with the greatest reluctanoe, for he 
well knew that it would require months, aud perchance 
years, before the country could be entirely tr&nquilised, after 
the momentous eveuts which had so recently, and with 
such rapid succession, taken place. 

A few weeks subsequent to the events just related, Sir 
Edward and Lady Falkland were comfortably installed in 
Falkland Castle, whoso quaint old halls rang with the jovous 
shouts of their domestics and tenantry. Yes, that was, indeed, 
happiness for the young couple to receive the greetings, and 
tend to the joy and comfort, of the surrounding peasantry, 
by whom they were so much beloved. Lady Laugdon, too, 
aud her charming daughter, were there—they had accom¬ 
panied them for the purpose of staying awhile—and con¬ 
tributed not a little to the general enjoyment. 

Never, perhaps, were two mortals more happy in each 
other’s love; they were blest with two sweet children, a boy 
and girl, and lived to a good old age; beloved and respected 
by every one—young, old, rich and poor. 
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C01H1X HALL. 


Cobham Hall, the seat of the Earl D&raley, is about five 
miles west ol Rochester. The village stands on rising ground 
nearly in the eentre of the parish, and the church is on an 
eminence on the south side of it, from which there is an ex- 
tensive view. It contains many interesting monuments of the 
Cobham fiunily, one of so early a date as 1304. In the middle 
of the chancel there is an altar-monument, on which are two 
full length effigies, with several children around them, in a 
kneeling position. This monument was erected to the 
memory of George Lord Cobham, who had been governor 
of Calais, and died in 1058, in the reign of Elizabeth. 
About fifty years ago a Mausoleum of tbe Doric order was 
erected in the park for the reception of members of the 
Damley family. In 1867 a grant was obtained for holding 
a weekly market, but it has been long since discontinued. 

The present hall is described by Hasted, in his M History 
of Kent,” as a noble and stately building, consisting of a cen¬ 
tre and two wings; the former being the work of Inigo Jones, 
and the latter having been made uniform, cased with brick¬ 
work, sashed, and otherwise modernised, about sixty years 
ago. The park is extensive, but it was formerly much more 
so, and is finely} interspersed with wood and stately trees. 

In the fifteenth century the manor and estates of Cob- 
ham were in possession of Joan, grand-daughtersand heiress 
of John Lord Cobham. She is said to have been married 
five times, and one of her husbands was 8ir John Oldcastle, 


who assumed the title of Cot ham. The freedom with 
which he was disposed to view spiritual matters drew dowu 
upon him the bitter spirit of persecution which distinguished 
the times of Henry V. The clergy charged him with har¬ 
bouring the Lollards and supporting their opinions , and 
motives of personal safety induced him to retire to his castle 
of Cowling, in Kent. Ultimately he was taken and executed, 
being accused, though apparently on no just grounds, of 
being concerned in some insurrectionary movements. His 
widow kept the estates. In 1603, Henry Lord Cobham, with 
his brother and some others, was accused of having been 
engaged in Sir Walter Raleigh’s conspiracy. The Cobham 
estates having come into possession of the crown, James I- 
granted them to the Duke of Lennox, one of his own kinsmen. 
In ITU they came by marriage into the pos ses sion of an 
Irish family of the name ofBligh, one of whom, in 1720, was 
created Earl of Darnley; and Cobham Hall continues to be 
their seat 

In 1362 a perpetual chantry or college was founded in the 
parish church by the then Lord of Cobham. At the dissolu¬ 
tion it was refounded, and the funds employed in providing 
a residence for twenty poor persons, with a quarter of an 
acre of land for each, and a small monthly stipend. The 
lord of the manor of Cobham names one of the inmates of 
these houses, who is always the warden; the wardens of Ro¬ 
chester bridge nominate a second, and the neighboaring 
parishes select the rest of the inmates. In the church arc 
some interesting specimens of tilting armour of the reign of 
Henry V. (1418-1422.) 
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BaDAJoZ.—view of the tow 
Badajoz being the key to all offensive operations by the allies, 
and to take it was an indispensable preliminary. Yet, how 
to take it ? By regular or irregular operations ? For the first, 
a certain time was required, which, from the experience of 
former sieges, it was not to be expected that the enemy would 
allow. What then would have been the result, if thus, year 
after year, the allies showed they were unable to give battle to 
their enemies, much less to chase them from the Peninsula? 
How was it to be expected that England would bear the ex¬ 
pense of a protracted warfare, affording no hope of final suc¬ 
cess. How were the opposition clamours to be replied to in 
parliament? How were the secret hopes of the continental 
Governments to be upheld, if the military power of England, 
Portugal and Spain uuited, were unable to meet even a por¬ 
tion of the secondary armies of Napoleon, while, with 400,000 
men, he stalked a gigantic conqueror over the wastes of 
Russia? To strike irregularly was then Wellington's only 
resource. To strike without regard to rules, trusting to the 
courage of his men and to fortune to bear him through the 
trial triumphant. Was such a crisis to be neglected by a 
General who had undertaken on his own judgment to fight 
the battle of the Peninsula? Was he to give force to the light 
declamation of the hour, when general officers in England 
were heard to say, that every defeat of the French was a snare 
to decoy the British further in to Spain. Was he, at such a 
time to place the probable loss of a few thousand men, more or 
less, in opposition to such a conjuncture, and by declining 
the chance offered, show that he despaired of success him¬ 
self? What if he failed? he would not have been, save the 
1 oss of a few men, worse off than if he had not attacked it. 
In either case, he would have been a baffled General, with a 
sinking cause. But what if he succeeded ? The horizon was 
bright for the coming glory of England! 

“ The coming glory of England!” such is the conclusion 
of Napier's 4th volume of the Peninsular War—has it come 
yet in the year ofmce 1860? Thirty-seven years ago these 
events were enacted. Has not England, and has not France, 
has not Spain, and Portugal, ana America, and India, and 
China; has not nearly every nation of Europe and of Asia 
had similar “ glory ?” but what has it cost them ? Our national 
debt of 800,000,000/., is but a fraction of what such glory has 
cost us. We kno v not how much richer we might have 
been, if these “ glorious wars” had been settled in a different 
manner. Blood! intelligence! the human fabrio built up to 
be shot at by thousands! Oh! holy religion; where are 
your voices, ye priests and patriots, are ye all silent ? you 
surely cannot be in 1860 ; but there is a greater struggle in 
store yet—it is speaking out in blood and thunder ont he 
Continent. France and Germany are not asleep; but 
where is the “ coming glory of England," with its millions 
of debt, and millions of paupers in England, Scotland, and 
poor unhappy Ireland ? 


f, CASTLE, FORTIFICATIONS, &C. 

THE ART OF ENGLISH POETRY. 

Chapter VI.-— Peculiarities in Rhyme. 

The rhyme must not be too perfect. Light and delight , 
vice and advice , are rhymes, but they are also to the ear simple 
repetitions. On the priuoiple, where there is identity of sound, 
though disparity and even opposition in sense, there is no 
legitimate rhyme. Leaves , part of the verb, as he leaves t is no 
rhyme to a tree's leaves. This objection is equally applicable 
to rhymes consisting of words of precisely the same sound as 
maid and made t prey and pray. We subjoin a change in 
sense and in spelling, yet the rhyme is objectionable 
“ How gaudy fate may be in present* sent, 

And creep insensibly by touch or scent.’' 

Of course all compounds of their simples, as move , remove , 
are inadmissable. Dissimilar compounds are in the some 
category, as disprove , approve. In fact, the consonants that 
commence the rhyme must not be the same in sound. 

We have advisedly termed these Essays a help to the me¬ 
chanical “Art of English Poetry,” because the remarks which 
apply to it have no reference to the principles of German, 
French, Spanish, or Italian verse. In all of these, but more 
particularly the three last, in their best poets, we find reite¬ 
rated use of rhymes by words of the self-same sound, the same 
spelling, with a variety of signification, and compounds with 
their simples and compounds with each other. Against such 
we have protested, in the name of English verse. 

In some of our best authors a laxity is also observable, 
which is not to be imitated but avoided. Where a verse (a 
line) contains ita own rhyme— 

“ I bring fresh show’n for the thirsty flow'rs.” 
it is a distinct and bargained for understanding between the 
poet and his reader: but, as in the following very tender 
verses, the offence almost cancels their worth:— 

“ Farewell, she cried, my sister, thou dear part 
Thou sweetest part, of my dirided heart.** 
it is a downright jingle, and mars the prettiest sentiment 
that ever was uttered. 

Even Waller, who, Pope says, was so smooth, has a very 
offensive couplet under this class of abuses:— 

M Her passion sways ; but their the muse shall raise 
Eternal monuments of louder praise.** 

Had he used the word reigns for sways the solecism would 
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have been happily avoided. We thus fence the prerogatives 
of rhyme against the very great liberties taken with it by many 
of our correspondents. We do not discourage, we merely 
warn them, and anxiously wish them success in the great 
avocation of poetry. Horace says “ he who is possessed of 
genius, of a superior mind, and of eloquence to display great 
deeds, is entitled to the name of a poet.” This remark 
of the great Roman author has been beautifully versified 
thus■ 

“ Creative genius, and the power divine 
That warms and melts th’ enthusiastic soul, 

A pomp and prodigality of phrase,— 

These form the poet." 


FEMALE INFLUENCE. 

The influence of woman on man is all powerful, for better 
or for worse. Whether it become an antagonist or a helper, 
depends as much on the manner in which it is used, as it 
does on the nature of the influence itself. It most not merely 
be virtuous, but it must be exercised virtuously (as becometu 
Hie female character), gently and indirectly, for its very 
essence is mannerism. Its very nature and power (which 
God has implanted) is winning not controling; immediately 
it aims at not being direct , it becomes an usurper, instead of 
an ally; but the energetic and mistaken woman may well 
wonder why her influence is not so agreeable and useful to 
the sovereign she herself dethrones, as is the mild, friendly, 
and genial sway, the less intellectual but more gentle possesses 
over her lord. This arises from the relative position of man 
and wife, which can admit of no other influence than that 
which nature has coustitated, and revelation sanctioned; 
and punished in the consequences will be that woman who 
forms any austere and mistaken notions of duty, or from 
natural disposition, attempts to exercise an influence incom¬ 
patible with her position as a wife, and her nature as a 
woman. The experience of all must have led them to observe 
among their acquaintances the pernicious effects of the one 
kind of influence, and the joyful consequences of the other. 
Mr. R. and Mr. S. were both young men of promising talent, 
pleasing manners, and good temper ; they both possessed 
sufficient energy, and modest confidence, to battle with the 
difficulties of life, and they were both equally looked up to by 
their companions as possessing sound opinions, and clever 
judgments. In short, they were both in the path to virtuous 
fame. But they married, and mark the difference of their 
fate. Their wives were both intellectual women, but how 
different were their dispositions and manners, and how widely 
different has been their influence on their husbands. Mr. R. 
retains all the activity and energv of his youth: his face 
beams with happiness and hope; his heart is light, and his 
temper unruffled. Ilis commercial enterprises are brilliant 
with success, for his resolves are never weakened, his inten¬ 
tions thwarted, his hopes never dampened by opposition at 
his own fireside. His debates in the Senate (to which he 
has risen ) are marked by nobleness of conception, by firm¬ 
ness of purpose, by benevolence of attention, by happy ex¬ 
pectations, which bespeak the genial atmosphere in which 
lie lives. The fact is, his home is peace and concord; he 
never hears there the language of opposition, but only of 
suggestion; the tone of rebuke and insinuation never raffles 
his spirits, and he leaves his house to enter the world of 
commerce, or the hall of legislation, with all the kindly feel- 
iugs which the encouragement and confidence and co-opera¬ 
tion of a gentle and confiding wife ore so eminently calculated 
to inspire. But how is it now with the equally sensible and 
deserving Mr. S.? Alas, how despinted lie seems! How 
lost at times in abstraction! With what hesitation he now 
acts and speaks. How careful, and almost fearful, lie is, lest 
what he says should be opposed. How seldom now are we 
bene fitted by anything from his pea. How seldom invited 
to hear his once cheerful and instructed converse at his own 
fireside. How lethargic in business; how fearful of action; i 
and how infirm of purpose; how unsettled and unhappy ; 
and yet this man is still in himself as wise, and amiable, and 
courageous, and taleuted as ever; but his wife assumes a i 
direct influence. She unintentionally prostrates him, by vainly 
endeavouring to raise herself. Her constant opposition to 
his views creates in him a fear of advancing his own. The 
contentions that occasionally arise irritate his feelings. He 
perceives how lightly she estimates him by her constant 
dissent from hi» judgment. His spirits are depressed—his 


pride wounded—his heart made sad. His love holds contes t 
with his judgment, and as a man (a moral, independent, 
noble man) he sinks. His wife, in foolishly endeavouring 
to “ make him ” (him who was already so nobly made) has 
undone him. 

bibd’s syphon filter. 

An exceedingly ingenious and efficient apparatus for filtering 
water has been invented and registered by Mr. Alfred Bird, an 
experimental chemist, of Birmingham. The instrument, as 
applied to the numerous domestic purposes for which it has 
been designed, is altogether novel in its principle, and be¬ 
longs to that class in which filtration takes place by ascent. 
It consists of a cylindrical metallic vessel of great strength, 
which has an opening all round it at the base. The inter¬ 
nal surface of the vessel is formed of two hollow truncated 
cones of equal dimensions, also made very strong, and united 
at their smaller ends, there being a free communication from 
one to another. Into the narrow part of this doable cone, 
which occupies the whole interior of the filter, some finely 
powdered quartz is compressed by hydraulic power, the crys¬ 
tals, before being powdered, having been boued successively 
in nitric acid and caustic potash, in order to destroy then 
ferruginous and argillaceous matters, which process reduces 
them to a condition of porosity and chemical neutrality. A 
layer of the same material, but in a coarser state of dmsioQ, 
is then pressed iuto each cone.next to the first, and after this 
a layer of a third kind still coarser, until the whole interior of 
the filter has been filled with layers of powdered quartz, pre¬ 
pared as above described, and of eleven different de¬ 
grees of fineness, the finest being in the middle, and the 
coarser ones succeeding each other in order towards the top 
and bottom of the instrument, where it i* coarsest. The in¬ 
tention of this arrangement is, that there shall be a filter for 
each particle of foreign matter held by the water in a state of 
mechanical suspension, the smaller ones being stopped by 
the finer silex, and the larger ones by the more coarse. An 
elastic tube of gntta perch a, or other suitable material, con¬ 
ducts from an orifice in the upper part of the vessel, and 
hangs down from it in the requisite length, terminating m a 
tap of electro-silver metal for domestic purposes. The instru¬ 
ment being plunged into a cistern or tank at the smaller 
elevation of level above that of the tap sufficient to convert 
the instrument and tube into a syphon, upon suction bemg 
produced at the tap, the water of the cistern will pass from 
the cistern within the vessel, through the powdered sflica,up 
the ascending and down the descending portion of the tube, 
after having been completely filtered in its passage through. 
The operation of cleansing is readily performed by inverting 
the order of detail in the above operation, that is, by putting 
the instrument on the low, and the metal tap on the high 
level, the tube having been kept filled with water in the 
meantime. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

Cement fob broken China. —An excellent eementinay 
be made from a mixture of equal parts of glue, white of ia 
egg, and white lead. 

To Clean Paper Hangings. —First blow off the dust with 
the bellows. Divide a white loaf of eight days old into eight 
parts. Take the crust into your hand; beginning at die top 
of the paper, wipe it downwards in the lightest manner with 
the crumb. Do not cross or go upwards. The dirt of the 
aperand crumbs will fall together. Observe not to wipe abov e 
alf a yard at a stroke, and after doing all the upper part, go 
round again, beginning a little above where you left off. If 
not done very lightly, the dirt will adhere to the paper. It 
will look like new if properly done. 

To protect Iron, &e., from Busting. —This method con¬ 
sists in mixing, with fat oil varnish, four-fifths of well recti¬ 
fied spirits of turpentine. The varnish is to be applied by 
means of a sponge; the articles varnished in this manner 
will retain their metallic brilliancy, and never contract any 
spots of rust. It may be applied to copper, and to the pre 
serration of philosophical instruments; which by being 
brought iuto contact with water are liable to lose their splen¬ 
dour, and become tarnished. 

Blueing and Gilding Steel.— The mode employed in 
blueing steel is merely to subject it to heat. The dark blue is 
produced at a temperature of 600 degrees, the frill blue at 
500 degrees and the blue at 550 degrees. Steel may be gilded 
by the following process• To a solution of the muriate of 
gold, add nearly as much sulphuric ether; the ether reduoes 
the gold to a metallic state and keeps it in solution, while the 
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muriatic acid separates, deprived of its gold, and forming a 
distinct fluid. Put the steel to be gilded into the ether, which 
speedily evaporates, depositing a coat of gold on the metal by 
dint of the attraction between them. After the steel ha9 been 
immersed, it should be dipped into cold water, and the bur¬ 
nisher shonld be applied, which strengthens its adhesion. 
Figures, flowers, and all descriptions of ornaments and de¬ 
vices, may be drawn on the steel, by using the ether with a 
fine camel-hair pencil or writing pen. 

To Inlay Motheb-o’-Pkabl Work.— Manufacturers, to 
save time, cut the fragments of pearl into shapes with press- 
tools. Tortoise-shell is softened by soaking it in hot water— 
the design arranged, and placed between flat dies, under a 
heavy press, to remaiu till the shell is cold and dry. It is 
thus embedded in the shell. Those vivid colours on paper 
trays, Ac., are fragments of the Aurora shell, pressed in the 
same way, while the paper is damp, when dry the design is 
painted, varnished, baked, and polished. 

To make Red Sealing Wax.— Take of well powdered 
shell-lac two parts, of resin and Vermillion, powdered, each 
one part. Mix them well together, and melt them over ; a 
gentle fire, and when the ingredients seem thoroughly incor¬ 
porated, work the wax into sticks. Where shell-lac cannot be 
procured, seed-l&c may be substituted for it. 

The quantity of vermillion may be diminished without any 
injury to the sealing wax, where it is not required to be of the 
highest and brightest red colour, and the resin should be of 
the whitest kind, as that improves the effect of the vermil¬ 
lion. 

Black sealing wax is made by substituting the best lamp¬ 
black for vermillion. 

To Fix Drawings. —For pencil drawings a thin solution 
of isinglass answers the purpose. It should be allowed to 
mn over the drawing, or be very carefully applied with a soft 
camel-hair pencil. For chalk drawings, make a thin solution 
of size, put it in aflat dish, pass i the drawing from one 
side to the other under the liquid, taking care that the liquid 
comes in contact with every part of it. The friction of a 
camel-hair pencil would injure the drawing. When it is 
completely wetted, fasten it to the edge of the table or to a 
string, by means of two or three pins, until dry. Crayon or 
charcoal drawings would be spoiled by this process, and for 
fixing them the paper should be washed over with a solution 
of size in the first instance. When quite dry, the surface is 
in a good state for making the drawing—after which it should 
be inverted and held horizontally over steam. The 
steam melts the size, which absorbs the charcoal and crayon, 
and when it lias again become dry the drawing is fixed. This 
process may be repeated several times during the progress 
of a drawing, the effect being increased each time. 

Gilt Frames. —The best and safest method of cleaning 
gilded picture-frames, when soiled by flies and other causes, 
is the following:—When the gilders have finished laying the 
gold on a frame, they varnish it all over with a thin coating 
of very pure gum arabic (dissolved iu water), with a camel- 
hair pencil. Whatever dirt collects is, therefore, on the gum, 
and not on the surface of the gold, and it may be removed by 
moistening the gum with a camel-hair brush; any other 
article would be too rough, and damage the gold underneath. 
The proper way to do is, after dipping tho brush in cleau 
water, to wet a small portion of the frame with it, so as to 
dissolve all the gum in that part; then wash your brush in 
the water, and draw it between your finger and thumb, or 
between the fold of a sponge, to take out the superfluous 
water. With the brush thus prepared, you may carefully 
sweep off the gum and dirt together, without injuring the 
gold. When you have finished the whole frame, let it stand 
till next day; you must then varnish it all over with a thin 
coating of the palest gum arabic you can procure, dissolved 
in clean water, else the gold will neither be protected, nor 
clean again. 

Maccassob Oil —Take of olive oil one pound, oil of origa¬ 
num one drachm, oil of rosemary one scruple. Mix. 

Kalybob. —Blanch half an ounce of bitter klmonds, bruise 
them in mortar, with five grains of corrosive sublimate, then 
add half a pint of distilled rose-water gradually, briskly rub¬ 
bing altogether, and strain through a very fine piece of 
muslin. 


to correspondents. 

*** Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

S. T.—The phrase you find in the advertisement signifies let the 
buyer beware. The Chancellor of the Exchequer lately employed 
It when opposing a motion in the House of Commons, which 
was designed to prevent tho mixing of chicory in the ground 


coffee of the shops. He said “ It is not for Parliament to Inter¬ 
fere with private enterprise as between tradesmen and their 
customers. Caveat emptor .” 

E. M„ (Birmingham).— This journal Is also sold in monthly parts. 
We quite agree with you regarding the matter which should be 
inserted, but for a time we are constrained to conform to the 
tastes of a majority of our readers. “ Our address,” to which 
you refer, announced rather what this journal will be than what 
it now is ; but, as you will remark, it is in a state of progress, if 
not transition, towards the aim with which we set out some 
months ago, when we published /'The Address to our]Readers.'* 
T. W. t ( Thirsk ).—Your bookseller should desire his London agent 
to enquire among his neighbours for the number of this journal 
with which he neglected to supply you. He may find one in 
London someivhere. 

A. L. (St. Peters ).—We have extracted a recipe for ” protecting 
steel from lusting,** which will appear this or next week in this 
paper. It may serve your purpose in some way. 

Atlas. — We; cannot at present specify the time when the 
“ Lover” will be given to oar readers. We gave the “ School¬ 
boy '* not very long ago, and you overestimate our profits if 
you think we can sustain a close saccessive fire of expensive 
gifts. We willingly give our subscribers all we receive from them, 
and a little more. 

Francis.— Have we not told yon that an editor, like the chief of 
a party, must actually follow, while he ostensibly leads, the 
masses- Old Seneca says, ” He deserves praise who considers 
1 not what he may do, but what it is becoming in him to do.** 
If you are fond of Latin, here is the original for you—" Jd 
1 far ere la us est quod decet t non quod licet.” 

j J.G. S. —You will fiud all your queries replied to in the answers 
J ‘given above to others. 

Thesis. —You misunderstand us. We never eaid that the socialist 
view of master and servant Is a correct one ; we merely pointed 
to the fact that many use their power oppressively. Some are so 
fond of masterdom, so meanly proud, of possibly a recently 
acquired position In society, that its worst features are always 
exhibited in prominent relief. Those who are highly born and 
well-bred are almost uniformly frank, free, easy, sociable, and 
kindly to such as depend upon them. As long as Nature causes 
differences iu the species, so long will there be employers and 
employed ; so long will there be higher classes and lower classes. 
No levelling doctrines, taught and harangued about at meetings 
of uneducated philosophers, will overturn the natural effect of 
an Omnipotent cause. The Scotch poet Borns says, 

“ Rank’s but the guinea’s stamp, 

I The man's the gold for all that.” 

But he don’t mean that unstamped gold Is as freely received In 
the current transactions of society os the gold which is stamped. 
The man Is the gold, but the stamp la the acknowledgement of 
universal society, that he Is of distinguished eminence. You ask 
14 Would Lord Brougham not be as great without his wealth and 
his title ?” You afterwards add, •* His accomplishments are his 
true dignity.” The latter answers the former. His accomplish¬ 
ments got him his wealth and his title. Those that are far beneath 
him in accomplishments may succeed to equal honours ; but it 
would be merely one of those accidents to which all human affairs 
are so especially obnoxious. 

Ergo. —You write of many matters to which on some future 
occasion we may allude if you refresh our memory. There is a bill 
now before Parliament for the purpose of enabling a man to marry 
the sister of his deceased wife ; but it is very questionable if that 
bill will become an act. It appears to us to disturb the feelings, 
it may be the prejudices, of the nation, and would not confer a 
franchise on any great number of the Queen’s subjects. There 
is, however, no natural objection to suen a marriage. The only 
objection is one arising from the conventional opinions of our 
British population. 

W. Young.— In America there are none but official titles. Senators 
are called ” the honourable Mr. So and So,” In America, how- 
I ever, there Is even greater stringency In the matter of rank than 
in the old monarchies of Europe. In a preceding answer to a 
■ correspondent wo have shortly defended tho opinion we formerly 
expressed. , ... 

P. B., (Norwich) . —Tantalus is not the name of a river—It is the 
name of a man. We may tell you shortly his history. He was 
a King of Phrygia, who discovered the secrets of the Gods to 
his fellow men—that is, he was, like Faustus and Galilee, a first- 
rate chemist, astronomer, and natural philosopher. The poets 
tell us he was sent to Hades, and there tormented with intense 
hunger and thirst, while he Is immersed in water up to the chin, 

| and the branch of a tree of pleasant fruit waves almost within his 
[ reach. The legend tells us that when he stoops the water stabs, 
and when he stretches out his hand in the hope of grasping the 
fruit, the leafy branch recedes. We have the word * tantalise* 
from this unhappy monarch.__ 
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ON AUGUST 31, WILL BE PRESENTED, GRATUITOUSLY, 
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THE LO VBX, 

As described by Shakspeare m liis “ Seven Ages.** 
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KOOBMAN BANAGKE AND HIS BBOTHEBS. 

borne, after making the tour of the sightseeing world of Great 
Britain. Had the aim of this General been a political one, 
we think a visit to the Governor of India would have been 
productive of mote consequences t h a n can possibly result 


THE NKPAULESE AMBASSADORS—GENERAL JUNG 

On the 25th of last May these illnstnons foreigners arrived 
Great Britain as an embassy to the Court of St. James’s. They, 
however, have dedicated their time more to pleasure than 
politics, and are now preparing to return to their mountain 
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from kissing the fingers of Victoria. Bat they came, they 
saw, and they are pleased with the wonders of British com¬ 
merce, art, science, refinement, and national grandeur. 

We do not enter into the views which may have suggested 
thin visit. Many yean ago, the Nepanlese were coerced into 
certain measures by the army of India: they may have regarded 
Britain, as in the map, less powerful than her branch pos¬ 
sessions in the Peninsula: determined on knowing whether 
the strength of the empire lay here or abroad, when an oppor¬ 
tunity of invasion should arise, they would be able to calculate 
the exact powers of the Presidencies. Their purpose may 
have been one of a more peaceful complexion. They may 
have come to witness for themselves the omnipotent martial 
powers, the luxurious refinement, the unparalleled com¬ 
mercial enterprise of the British nation. 

The General is a handsome and most intelligent person. 
He is thirty-two years of age, very dark, with long jet black 
hair. Although so young, he has been a great and successful 
warrior. On a former occasion we took an opportunity of 
referring to the peculiarities of the religious ritual to which 
the Ambassador and his Suite are vigorous adherents. At 
the public feasts—such as the Lord Mayor’s—which were j 
held in honour of the Nepanlese, they invariably refused any 
of the luxurious entertainment provided for them. They ate, 
in a separate apartment, what those of their own religion 
cooked for them, and afterwards joined the public assembly. 

There is no question that our manners and ways must have 
struck astonishment to these, the natives of another hemi¬ 
sphere. Mr. Addison has given us, in the usual quaint 
humour of his pen, the opinions of the Ambassador of Ban¬ 
tam, who visited this country in the reign of the second 
Charles. In his first letter to his sovereign, be says, “ one 

told me on my arrival, that he should be alad to do me any 
service that lay in his power. I desired him to carry one of 
my portmanteaus for me; but, instead of serving me accord¬ 
ing to his promise, he laughed, and bid another do it. I 
lodged the first week at the nouse of one, who desired me to 
think myself at home , and to consider his house as my own. 
Accordingly, I the next morning began to knock down one of 
the walls to let in fresh air, and had packed up some goods 
of which I intended to make them a present.’ 1 Very probably 
the Nepanlese will be equally facetious, when at home, about 
our national peculiarities. 


REVENGE: 

OB, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “ The Brothers, m an Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Oentury, Sfc. Sfc. 

Chapter L 

THS COMBAT. 

Oub tale commences in those dark ages when tyranny and 
persecution reigned triumphant, and the privileged few 
treated the many with such supreme contempt, and per¬ 
secuted them so unremittingly, that they were frequently 
driven to desperation, and rose en masse to chastise their 
cruel, despotic masters. When, too, the lordly debauohee 
deemed it an act of gallantry to dishonour a beauteous and 
virtuous young wife, or the lovely, artless daughter of one of 
the lower or middle classes of society. In fine, he would not 
pause were it an equal, if less powerful; and if perchance a 
father, brother, husband, or lover, dared raise his voice 
against the heinousness of the crime, woe to him ! The very 
next morning nothing would be heard of him, otherwise, he 
would be found basely assassinated in some secluded street, 
or on the highway, by the hired ruffians of the nobles. It 
was, however, more especially in Borne and the different 
Italian Slates that these atrocities were of such frequent 
occurrence. 

It was during the pontificate of Sixtus V. that a young 
nobleman, whose name was Beginald Tregaldi, resided in 
Borne. This young man was extremely handsome—we may 


even assert beautiful: his dark limpid eyes shone with un¬ 
usual brilliancy, his hair was jet black, his nose slightly 
aquiline, and his countenance open and expressive; in fine, 
never before, perhaps, had nature been so lavish with her 
gifts; added to which, he was as brave as a lion. Thus it is 
not matter of surprise that many were the sweet glances 
directed at him by the lovely Homan maidens ; but his heart 
had hitherto remained proof against their all-bewitching 
smiles. He belonged to one of the most illustrious families 
of Parma, being a cousin of that unfortunate Bap tist, John 
Tregaldi, on whom the iron hand of Gregory XIII. fell with 
such terrible effect a few years previously. At the period our 
history commences, several Italian noblemen, true friends 
of liberty, amongst whom was the Count Tregaldi, were 
arrested for political offences—as the Pope and his hypocriti¬ 
cal Cardinals were pleased to designate them—and dragged 
before the tribunal; bnt the judges would never have dared 
to condemn persons of their rank, and for such a cause, had 
not a certain agent arrived at the moment when they were 
consulting relative to the mode of disposing of the accused, 
and informed the judges, with that brevity of tone which ad¬ 
mits of no response, that it was the express desire of the 
Pope the nobles should be condemned to die. The judges 
were petrified with horror and alarm; but sentence of death 
was pronounced. 

This cruel judgment produced an indescribable sensation 
of anger and indignation, the victims being regarded us 
martyrs to freedom; and it required all the energy and de¬ 
cision of the tyrannical successor of Gregory XDL to prevent 
a popular outbreak. This inhuman sentence was not, how¬ 
ever, carried into execution with impunity; for Beginald, 
whom the most devoted friendship attached to his relative, 
assisted by a considerable number of staunch friends and 
devoted adherents of the unfortunate nobles, made a desperate 
effort to release them from the gripe of their executioners. 

Early in the morning of the day on which the execution 
was to take place, these brave young men, to the number of 
from ninety to a hundred—the flower of the Italian nobOity, 
had assembled in an obscure dwelling, which was situated in 
one of the most narrow, tortnons, and deserted streets of 
Rome, near to the entrance of which the gallows had been 
erected. Reginald was unanimously declared the leader of 
this chosen band, from his known valour and devoted at¬ 
tachment to the sacred cause of liberty. He, therefore, sug¬ 
gested, that one of the party should ^reconnoitre, and bring 
intelligence when the procession was advancing to the place 
of execution. Accordingly, one of the band was despatched, 
and in tho mean time, each prepared, armed to the teeth, for 
the approaching conflict 

Scarcely had they made preparations when the messenger 
abruptly entered the room and informed them that the cortege 
was advancing. 

“Now, my brave friends!” exclaimed Beginald enthusias¬ 
tically, “ we will sell our lives dearly; bitterly shall the tyrants 
rue this day! Forward!” he continued, rushing out of the 
house, followed by the whole band, u forward! and death to 
the tyrants! Yes, we will teach them that tyranny and per¬ 
secution shall not always predominate, although supported by 
foreign brigands! 

The moment they arrived at the end of the street the 
procession had reached the foot of the scaffold. Not in the 
least undaunted on perceiving that the condemned wete 
escorted by a whole battalion of Swiss guards, they rushed 
on with redoubled fury. Astounded by the audacity of this 
handful of assailants, the guards were panic struck. Terror 
spread from soldier to soldier like an electric spark. Con¬ 
sternation was visible on every face, the alarm was universal, 
and the brave, compact little baud, profiting by the confusion, 
dealt death in every direction. Suddenly a pause ensued, for, 
at that moment, our hero had contrived to reach the captain 
of the guards, with whom he engaged in deadly strife. Yes, 
there was a pause, and nothing was heard at that awful 
moment, save the clashing of the swords of the opposing 
chiefs; for it seemed as though the issue of the conflict, 
despite the advantage gained by Reginald’s band, depended 
on the superior skill of either chief. It was a terrific hand-to- 
hand encounter, and both were equally brave; it was, how¬ 
ever, of short duration, for, taking advantage of a false step 
made by his opponent, Beginald gave a vigorous thrust, nnd 
buried his sword to the hilt in the body of the captain, when 
he fell a corpse at his feet. A terrible shout of joy now rout 
in the air from the whole band, on perceiving that their 
leader had slain the captain of the Swiss guards; but alas! 
when fortune appeared to have crowned them with success, 
the guards were reinforced by another battalion. Neverthe¬ 
less, their courage increased with the impending danger 
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and, forming themselves into a square, they braved the 
enemy’s legions with the greatest intrepidity; but, being re¬ 
inforced, and having recovered themselves from their mo¬ 
mentary dismay, the guards, in their turn, fought furiously, 
and the carnage became horrible. Each soldier, seizing one 
of Reginald's band, left not his hold until the cry of death, 
proclaiming hi9 triumph, caused him to pass to another vic¬ 
tim. At length, the phalanx was broken, and the entire band 
almost annihilated. 

Thus, despite the heroic resistance of that chosen few, 
the unfortunate patriots were dragged to the scaffold by the 
Swiss guards and hanged amidst the hootings and 
execrations of the lower classes of society, while the middle 
class preserved a sullen silence: that taciturnity was, how¬ 
ever, more dangerous in reality than the wild shouts and ges¬ 
ticulations of the rabble ; for beneath that seeming apathy it 
was easy to perceive the scowl of indignation and hatred, en¬ 
gendered by the horrible tyranny and persecution under 
which they were writhing, and to which tney had been re¬ 
duced by the aid of foreign bayonets. Poor Rome! once 
the envy and admiration of the world. Alas! thou art 
scarcely a remove from the period of which we write. What! 
iu the nineteenth century tyranny is still upheld by the aid of 
foreign bayonets, and tne accursed inquisition permitted to 
be brought into requisition, to gratify the caprice of a vacillat¬ 
ing old man, and his hypocritical, despotic, merciless car¬ 
dinals, who, beneath the garb of religion, are gnilty of the 
most atrocions acts of tyranny and persecution, as we have 
seen by the recent treatment of Dr. Achilli and numberless 
others, a list of whose names would occupy too much Bpaoe. 
God grant that this horrible state of affairs may not be of 
long duration, for it is heart-rending to contemplate i Yes, 
the idea of persecuting persons who are adverse to their hypo¬ 
critical, fantastic persuasion, is infamous, atrocious ! 

Rut to return to our story. The greater part of those who 
had not fallen in the conflict were secured and hanged, and 
our hero only avoided a similar fate by escaping, with a soli¬ 
tary companion, to Ultranto castle, which belonged to a 
wealthy uncle of his, and was situated near Parma. The name 
of this young man was Antouino, whose father was the Pope’s 
apothecary. Antonino was the most eccentric character imagin¬ 
able but beneath that frivolous exterior was concealed one of 
those vigorous diluted minds which never bend under any 
yoke ; he was, too, handsome as an Apollo. 

Chapter II. 

A MIDHIGHT ENCOUNT1B. 

It was in the evening of the third day after the events re¬ 
corded in the preceding chapter that the Chevalier Aladino 
was seated in front of his strongly-fortified castle, on a 
wooden form, whose back was the antique wall. He was 
engaged iu earnest conversation with several of his vassals, 
who were armed to the teeth, for, at this time, every noble 
trained, paid, and fed, a certain number of daring, robust 
young men, for the purpose of repelling any unforeseen attack 
or encroachment of his lordly neighbour. The whole ex¬ 
terior of the Chevalier Aladino indicated that he could not 
have been more than forty-five or six years of ago, although, 
at the same time, a certain gravity of countenanco and a few 
wrinkles that furrowed his high, open forehead, showed that 
his life had not always been passed in repose and pleasure, 
bat frequently iu the perilous exercises of the chase, or other 
dangers, perchance more real, and certainly more glorious. 
His eyes, short bushy hair, moustache, and beard, were all of 
an auburn colour; his teeth were magnificent, his figure 
noble and regular; a certain expression of sweetness predomi¬ 
nated over a shade of hauteur , and his well-proportioned frame 
sumounced great strength : such was the physical portrait of 
the Chevalier Aladino, uncle of our hero, Reginald Tregaldi. 

The appearance of the eight or ten individuals who were 
conversing with their master, was at once frank and soldier¬ 
like. One only was distinguishable from the others, os much 
by his costume os his arms, which were similar to those of 
the Chevalier. His name was Valentino; he was the son of 
a respectable tradesman in the neighbourhood, and the Che¬ 
valier’s lien tenant. Although not precisely the flower of 
gentlemen, he was not to be despised. He was a most ir¬ 
ritable character, hence it was that he had plunged into so 
many turmoils and quarrels, from which, however, he had in¬ 
variably contrived to escape, if not without glory, at least 
without a stain on his honour. He had led a strange life, 
principally roaming in the surrounding forests and fastnesses, 
with tne parents of death continually at his feet, but always 
rendering a good account of those who approached too closely, 
otherwise harming no one. At length, the outlaw had found 
in die Chevalier a powerful protector, who, in return consi¬ 


dered Valentino a most valuable acquisition. With regard to 
his appearance, little need be said; he was one of those fine 
military-looking men on whom a uniform is exhibited to the 
best advantage, and his age was about thirty. 

The castle was constructed with Gothic magnificence, upon 
the summit of a lofty, dangerous rock. Its high towers 
still frowned in proud sublimity, and the vastness of the pile 
stood in record of the ancient influence and importance of its 
possessors. The rock was surrounded by a deep moat, over 
which were two drawbridges, one on the north side the other 
on the east. That on the north conducted to the front of the 
castle, where the proprietor and his band had assembled, 
that on the east to a small watch-tower, which, however, was 
always drawn back. In short, it was so defended by nature 
and art, as to be almost impregnable. 

Although the Chevalier was accustomed to the magnificent 
landscape whieh presented itself to his view, he could not re¬ 
press a murmur of admiration at this moment, for the scene 
was truly enchanting. So far as the eye could reach, scarcely 
anything was perceptible save rich verdant plains, inter¬ 
spaced with dense woods and forests. The son, too, was 
rapidly declining, while its brilliant rays shed a soft, rich 
lustre o’er all around. 

For the last few moments, a solemn silence had been pre¬ 
served which was now interrupted by the Lieutenant 

“ What think your honour of the approaching danger?” 
he remarked, addressing the Chevalier. 

“I think very little of it Valentino, unless it be that 
we shall give the wretches a warm reception should they dare 
attempt to cany their infamous design into execution,” was 
the reply. 

This allusion was made to a certain Count Montralto, 
whose castle was situated about a league from that of the 
Chevalier. The name of the Count was a terror to the sur¬ 
rounding inhabitants; his sanguinary band was composed of 
the most desperate brigands from all parts of Italy, men who 
bad escaped from the hands of justice after having been con¬ 
demned to the galleys for the worst of crimes, and who found 
in the Count a powerful protector. 

And let it not be presumed that the universal hatred which 
this demon in hnman form inspired in every breast was un¬ 
just ; no, independent of the misdeeds and insults of his 
satellites, the conduct of the Count was even more infamous 
and base. If, perchance, any widow, wife, or daughter of the 
surrounding district, struck his fancy; woe to poverty! 
Dishonour, and, frequently, even worse was the recompense 
of those charms which had captivated him. 

His last fancy was the lovely, and only daughter of the 
Chevalier himself, whom he had a short time previously 
beheld in her hunting costume, accompanied by her father 
and several of Ills attendants in the chase. He had sub¬ 
sequently been heard to speak of her surpassing beauty, and 
boast of his intention of carrying her from the paternal 
roof, which had reached the ears of the Chevalier, os also 
the night on which the attempt was to be made; hence the 
remark made by Valentino. This, however, was not known 
to the Count, for he well knew the men with whom he had 
to deal; but he hoped to Uke them by surprise. 

At this moment two horsemen were descried in the dis¬ 
tance, galloping towards the oastle, and every eye gazed 
stcdfastly in that direction. 

“ Who can they be ?” observed the Chevalier, u they ride 
as though the devil was at their heels.” 

“ They bode no good, I fear,* said one of the band. 

The travellers had now arrived within a hundred paces of 
the castle, and all were silently watching them approach; 
suddenly this taciturnity was interrupted by a voice exclaim¬ 
ing:— 

“ It is my cousin Reginald.” 

It was the sweet melodious voice of the Chevalier’s 
daughter, who for some short time had been standing on the 
terrace in front of the castle, attended by her maid, a lovely 
young girl, about nineteen years of age, who was the house¬ 
keeper’s daughter, and had almost from infancy been the 
oompanion of the beautiful Juliana, her young mistress. 

Scarcely had the words died on the lips of the young girl 
when the travellers drew up in front of the oastle, and dis¬ 
mounted from their foamjn^ steeds. Yes, thoy were our hero 
and his companion, just arrived from Rome. 

“ Weloome, welcome, my nephew!” cried the Chevalier, 
fondly pressing the young man to his breast; “ and you too, 
Sir,* he continued, addressing Valentino, u weloome to the 
Castle of Ultranto.” 

The horses were given to one of the a ttend a n ts, who led 
them to the stable, and the Chevalier, aeoompanied by his 
young friends, entered the eastle, idler having given some 
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instructions to the Lieutenant. Scarcely had they entered 
when the beauteous Juliana came skipping along the hall, to 
meet her father and hia meats; Reginald caught her in his 
arms, and imprinted a kiss on her fine polished forehead, 
whose whiteness would have rivalled the drifted snow. It 
would be difficult to imagine, and still more so to delineate, 
the irreproachable features of that angelic being, and the 
divine expression with which they were animated. It will 
be sufficient to state, that her hair was black, fine, and glossy 
as silk, and exquisitely adjusted; her large, dark, sparkling 
eyes seemed sufficiently penetrating to pierce die, inmost 
soul, and the slight ahaae of carnation which was perceptible 
on her lovely cheeks rendered her truly enchanting. The 
first transport of joy over, she was introduced to Antonino, 
whom her surpassing loveliness had completely be wildered; 
he, however, contrived to suppress his emotiou, and gallantly 
saluted her; but during that short moment she had already 
made a profound impression on the handsome stranger; he, 
too, had doubtless produced a somewhat similar effect on 
the young girl, for she blushed deeply. 


They now proceeded along the hall, and arrived at a flight 
of steps, where a page was standing, who conducted them to 
the first storey and into a spacious room, where the supper 
was already laid. But let us now leave them for a moment, 
with the page in attendance, to partake of their repast, ^ 
follow the Lieutenant who, with his companions in arms, had 
entered an immense apartment on the ground floor, in die 
centre of which was a large oak table, or form, at whose hired 
the worthy housekeeper was already seated, and which was 
covered with plates, dishes, jugs, and glasses: from the 
ceiling above was suspended a lamp, which abed a faint light 
over tul below. At a sign from the matron each seated him - 
self at the table; the Lieutenant took his seat on the right of 
the old lady, whilst her daughter sat on the left, and many a 
sly, loving glance was exchanged between Valentino and 
JeamieUi, such was the name of the young girL 
For a few moments after they had seated themselves at 
table not a word was pronounced by any one; presently, how¬ 
ever, the house keeper observed in a low, agitated tone:— 

To be continued. 



stbbnb’b mabia. 


Stbbbe is still unrivalled. Fielding, Smollett, Scott, 
Dickens, and Thackeray are great; but the author of “ The 
Sentimental Journey," and of “ Tristram Shandy,” is alone 
in his walk of quaint plaintive sedate humour. 

The story of Maria is a sad sorrowfal episode in the tale, 
She, poor girl, has a blighted heart, 

“ Her words are loose 

As heaps of sand; and scattering wide from sense.” 

“ She hems and beets her breast, 

Spurns enviously at straws; speaks things in doubt, 

Inst carry but naif sense.” 

The author tells us that on his way to Monlines, at a little 
opening in the road leading to a thicket, “ 1 discovered 
Maria seated under a poplar—she was sitting with her elbow 


on her lap, and her head leaning on one side, within her 
hand ; a small brook ran at the foot of the tree." 

“ She was dressed in white and her hair hung loose. Her 
goat had been as faithless as her lover: and she had got a 
little dog in lien of him, which ahe had kept tied by m string 
to her girdle.” 

Here our artist has sketched this French Mary the Maid 
of the Inn. 

“ Adieu ! poor luckless maiden! (says the graeefal artist) 
imbibe the oil and wine whieh die compassion of a strang e r . 

he joumeyeth on his way, now pours into thy woamda— 
the Being who has twice braised thee (by the loss of thy 
lover and thy parent) can only bind them up for over* 
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THE CHATBAl] 

At the entrance of that fine and smiling Touraine, which has 
long borne the title of the Garden of France , we meet with 
the Chateau of Loches, which is connected with such great 
historical reminiscences. The foundation of this chateau 
dates in the earliest times of the French monarchy. It is bnilt 
on the summit of a somewhat lofty hill, whence the view ex¬ 
tends over the whole town of Loches, and whence we perceive 
vast parties, forming a magnificent carpet of verdure, watered 
by the river Indie, and bounded in the distance by a luxuriant 
amphitheatre of forests. The rocks, which shut in the 
prairies on each side, are like shadows thrown into the pic¬ 
ture to heighten all its bright beauties. 

The Chateau of Loches was enclosedbytwo loop-holed 
walls, of about two metres in thickness. These walls were 
flanked by ramparts and ditches, and commanded by plat¬ 
forms furnished with heavy arbalests. 

The principle entrance was protected by four outer turrets, 
and by a drawbridge, d bascule. These being passed, you 
found yourself beneath a spacious arch, closed Dy a second 
gate with a portcullis. On the platform of the vault were a 
corps de garde and sentinels ( queritcs '); and the approach to 
this entrance of the chateau was still farther protected by 
mdchecoulis, which were arranged around the platform. A 
covered way extended from the principal entranoe to the fort 
Saint Ours. 

The most remarkable portion of the chateau was the don¬ 
jon, which rose majestically above all the rest of the edifice. 
“ It is very difficult to fix the date •*( the fine donjon, which is 
still to be seen and admired here. Some learned antiquaries, 
however, have attributed this rems i liable building to Foulques 
Nerra, Count of Anjou, in the former half of the eleventh 
oentury, although, by its character, full of eloquence, and 
by its eontre-forts, ornamented with cylindrical half-columns, 
it seems rather to belong to the twelfth century, a period at 
which military architecture was already considerably ad¬ 
vanced. 

“The donjon still rises a hundred and twenty feet above 
the ground. It may be divided into two parts, viz., a prin¬ 
cipal entrance tower, in the form of an oblong square, being 
about twenty-five metres from east to west, and about four¬ 
teen metres from north to south; and, secondly, another 
tower, also oblong, but much smaller, which leans against 
the first, and serves as an out-work. 

“ This out-work, or addition to the principal body of the 
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doqjon. was at first of the same height as that. At present 
it is rather less elevated; its dimensions are about half those 
of the principal tower, for it is thirteen metres by seven. It 
may be considered as the vestibule of the donjon. 

“On entering this second tower we notice the vestiges of a 
staircase, the steps of which, no longer remaining there, 
rested upon a double wall, in whioh were formed arched 
passages. That staircase, whioh received light from very small 
windows, terminated spirally near a door corresponding to 
the first story of the great donjon; it served, at the same 
time, to give access to a spacious chamber, the pavement of 
which rested upon an arch of stone. This chamber was 
provided with a great chimney, placed between two windows, 
the openings of which were visible on the outside. 

“ On the second story there was a chapel, die altar of which 
was placed in a niche at the eastern extremity. A third room, 
which is no longer in existence, was over this oratory. 

“ The principal body of the donjon had only the door that 
opened at the height of the staircase in the northern wall. A 
corridor, formed m the thickness of the same wall, extended 
itself into the eastern wall, and terminated below the floor of 
the first storey. It was by a narrow issue at the top of the 
staircase that entrance was obtained into the great haQ on die 
ground floor—so muob pains had, for what reason is unknown, 
been taken to render the access to that hall difficult. 

“ The entire height of the doqjon was divided into four 

S arts by three floorings. The various storeys which were 
lus formed were reached by means of litde staircases wind¬ 
ing very rapidly, and formed in the thickness of the walls. 

“The windows, which were very numerous, were all con¬ 
siderably widened inward, but presented only extremely nar¬ 
row openings on the exterior. It was to be remarked, how¬ 
ever, that on each floor there was one window wider than the 
others, which, according to all appearance, was intended to 
give admittance to munitions, provisions, and all that was 
necessary for the supply of the fortress, such artides being 
hoisted up by means of pullies. 

“ At the upper part of the building projecting beams of 
wood supported a sort of balcony or footway, also of wood. 
This addition to the building must have been very usefttl in 
case of attack, as affording facility for hurling down stones, 
or other projectiles, upon the assailants.’* 

Thanks to its lofty ramparts, its deep moats, its high walls, 
its loop-holed towers, its drawbridges, its iron portcullises. 
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its mdckecoulis, its covered ways, its double range of fortifies- married. We might further suggest a diminution in the 
tions, and, especially, its gigantic donjon, the Chateau of frightful display of black trappings with which the mourners 


Lockes, was, beyond contradiction, one of the most formid¬ 
able fortresses in the kingdom. It afforded the persons who 
inhabited it, if not an agreeable residence, at the least a very 
secure retreat Such fortresses had their importance and 
their utility at a period when kings, like the great and little 
feudal lords, were incessantly occupied in defending them- 


are encumbered, but there is always such a dread of infringing 
established custom, and so strong a prejudice in favour of 
external observance in the getting up and performances of 
funerals, that we almost fear we are Quixotic in attempting 
even to propose any improvements. The only persons un¬ 
questionably entitled to a display of pomp in their funeral 


feudal lords, were incessantly occupied m defending them- questionably entitled to a display of pomp in their funeral 
selves, in the absence of the English, than m mutual combat obsequies are those who have rendered themselves really 
for the gratification of hate or rivalry, or even merely to great; and when the deceased is a private person utterly 
keep their hands in. ... „ , unknown, it seems almost a mockery to make such person’s 

Having belonged successively to the king of the first race, death the occasion of a pageant. It may be reasonably 
to the Dukes of Aquitaine, and to the Courts of Anjou, this questioned whether a funeral display is any proof of the sin- 
fortress, under each of its possessors, was the scene of those cerity of friends in the matter, besides which, good taste for¬ 
events of war which feudal disorder rendered so numerous in bids that private sorrows should be blazoned before the pub- 
France. Being included in the confiscations put in force by h* c eye s. Hence it is, that all who can afford the extra 
Philip Augustus upon the King of England, John Lackland, expense, prefer the use of a coach in attending funerals, to 
at the commencement of the thirteenth century, it was at- the exposure of parading through the streets on foot, and yet 
tached to the crown of France; but to hoist the flag of the these very people will not scruple to render the cortege a 
Lilies there it was necessary to subdue it by force of arms, sight to be stared at by the imposing effects of plumes, velve t 
A serf, the son of French serfs, of the name of Girard, who trappings, and characteristic attendants. What can the drivers 
had, with his good sword, cut his way to a captaincy, and who of the coach and hearse care about the deceased that they 


held the chateau in the name of the widow of Rickard.Caiiir should wear cloaks and scarfs, as well as the mourners, and 


de Lion, to whom this chateau had been given, refused to 
yield it up, and for a long time defended it with obstinate 
courage against the troops of the King of France. 


what meaning can there be in a train of empty carriages with 
the servants of theproprietors attending as mourners in their 
masters’ stead ? The absurdity seems so great that it would 
almost excite u doubt whether such a strange mode of show¬ 
ing respect was entitled to any credit for sincerity, inasmuch 
as a mere semblance of grief by deputy looks very like an 
apology for the want of iu 


THE ANGLO SAXONS. lu fe respect was euuueu iu any creau ior smceruy, masmucn 

In 1620 the Anglo-Saxon race numbered about six million, as a mere semblance of grief by deputy looks very like an 
and was confined to England, Wales, and Scotland; and the apology for the want of iu 
combination of which it is the result was not then more than talent and tact 

h«lf perfected for neither Wales nor 8coU«md was half- Talbkt is serious, sober, grave, and respectable-talent is a 
Saxoiused at the nme. Now it numbers G0,000,000 of human that and more too. It is the open ere, the quick ear, the 
beings, planted upon all the islands and continents of the judging taste, the keen smell, a£d the lively touch. It is the 
earth.andmcreasmg everywhere by an intense ratio of pro- Interpreter of all riddles; the surmoumer bf all difficulties, 
gression. It is fast absorbing or displacing all the sluggish It js ngeful in all places and at all times. It is useful in 
races or barbarous tribes of men that have occupied the con- anlit.irlo fnr it „ m «„ hi. tWo-l, .1.. —i.i 


gression. it is fast aosormng or displacing an me siuggisn It js ngeful in all places and at all times. It is useful in 
races or barbarous tribes of men that have occupied the con- 8olitu de, for it shows a man Ins way through the world, 
tiuents of America, Africa, Asia, and the islands of the ocean. Talent „ powcr . tact ig gkil |. Tg)c ' t ig we 1 Kht . ^ ig 
If no peat physical revolution supenreue to check its nropaga- momentum. Talent knows what to do; tact knows how 
tion, it will number 800,000,000 of human beings m less than to do it. Talent makes a man respectable; tact makes 
150 years from the present time-all speaking the same Ian- a maQ reBp ected. Talent is wealth; tact is ready money, 
guage, centred to the same .literature and religion, and evhl- ForgI1 the prttcticaI purposes of life, tact carries it againk 
biting all its inherent and inalienable characteristics. Thus talent ten to one. 
the population of the e&rth is fast becoming Anglo-Saxonised 

by blood. But the English language is more self-expansive the uadi ant apparition, 

and aggressive than the blood of that race. When a com - Mb. Burke, in bis “ Anecdotes of the Aristocracy,” tells the fol- 
munity begins to speak the English language it is half- lowing singular incident in the life of the Marquis of Lon- 
Saxonised, even if not a drop of the Anglo-Saxon blood runs donderry (Lord Castlereagh), the ill-fated minister of George 
in its veins. Ireland was never colonised from England, like the third, and lastly of George the fourth. Nearly fifty years 
North America or Australia, but nearly the whole of its ago, his Lordship was, for the first time, on a visit to a gen- 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 already speak the English language, tleman in the north of Ireland. The mansion was such a 
which is the preparatory state to its being entirely absorbed one as spectres are fabled to inhabit. The apartment, also, 
into die Anglo-Saxon race, as one of its most vigorous and which was appropriated to Lord Castlereagh, was eateulaied 
useful elements. Everywhere the English language is gain- to foster such a tone of feeling, from its antique appoint¬ 
ing upon the languages of the earth, and preparing those ments; from the dark and richly-carved panels of its wains- 
who speak for this absorption. The young generation of the cot; from its yawning width and height of chimney, looking 
East Indies is learning it; and it is probable that within fifty like the open entrance to a tomb, of which the surrounding 


North America or Australia, but nearly the whole of its 
7,000,000 or 8,000,000 already speak the English language, 
which is the preparatory state to its being entirely absorbed 
into the Anglo-Saxon race, as one of its most vigorous and 
useful elements. Everywhere the English language is gain¬ 
ing upon the languages of the earth, and preparing those 
who speak for this absorption. The young generation of the 


years 65,000,000 of human beings of the Asiatic race wifi 
speak the language ou that continent. So it is in the United 


ornaments appeared to form the sculptures and entablature; 
from the portraits of grim men and severe-eyed women. 


States. About 50,000 emigrants from Germany and other arrayed in orderly procession along the walls, and scowling 
countries of Continental Europe are arriving in this country a contemptuous enmity against the degenerate invader of 
every year. Perhaps they cannot speak a word of English their gloomy bowers and venerable halls; and from the vast, 
when they first laud on those shores; but in the course of a dusky, ponderous, and complicated draperies that concealed 
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few years they master the language to some extent. Their the windows, and hung with the gloomy grandeur of funeral 
children sit upon the same benches in the common schools trappings about the hearse-like piece of furniture that was 
with those of native Americans, and become, as they grow up destined for his bed. Lord Castlereagh examined his 
and diffuse themselves among the rest of the population, chamber; he made himself acquainted with the forms and 
completely Anglo-Saxonised. Thus the race is fast occupy- faces of the ancient possessors of the mansion, as they sat 
ing, and subduing to its genius, all the continents and islands upright in their ebony frames to receive his salutation; and 
of the earth. then, after dismissing his valet, he retired to bed. His ean- 

funbbals. dies had not long been extinguished when he perceived a 

The custom has long existed, of getting up a great display light gleaming on the draperies of the lofty oanopy over his 
iu trappings of woe, as though persons really took delight in head. Conscious that there was no fire in the grate~~that the 
making the most of a melancholy occurrence, and were re- curtains were closed—that the chamber had been in perfect 
solved to render everybody about them as gloomy as possible, darkness but a few minutes before, he supposed that some 
It seems to us that the ostentatious display we speak of is not intruder must have accidentally entered his apartment; and, 
only uncalled for, but that sound sense, good taste, and pro- turning hastily round to the side from which the light pro¬ 
priety, are violated by such worldly vanity. It would be eeeded, saw, to his infinite astonishment, not the form of any 
netter if, instead of making a gloomy parade of death, we human visitor, but the figure of a fair boy, who seemed to be 
were to endeavour to render its aspect less appalling. Why garmented in rays of mild and tempered glory, which beamed 
not introduce at funerals the use of flowers? would there be palely from his slender form, like the mint fight of the de- 


were to endeavour to render its aspect less appalling. 


garmented in rays of mild and 


not introduce at funerals the use of flowers? would there be palely from his slender form, 


d tempered glory, which beai 
, like the mint fight of the 


any impropriety in adopting white roses for funeral emblems dining moon, and rendered the ol^jeots which were nearest to 
as well as for hymeneal? Supposing they were to be used him dimly and indistinctly visible: The spirit stood at some 
in decorating the pall, either in garlands or rosettes, the effect short distance from the side of the bed. Certain that his 
would be both suitable and pleasing. Let the white rose de- own fatuities were not deceiving him, but suspecting he might 
note the corpse of the unmarried, and the orange blossom the be imposed on by the ingenuity of some of the numerous 
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guests who were then visiting in the same house, Lord 
Castlere&gh proceeded towards the figure,—it retreated before 
him:—as he slowly advanced, the form with equal paces 
slowly retired:—it entered the gloomy arch of the capacious 
chimney, and then sunk into the earth. Lord Castlereagh 
returned to his bed, but not to rest; his mind was harassed by 
the consideration of the extraordinary event which had 
occurred to him.—Was it real ? Was it the work of imagina¬ 
tion ?—Was it the result of imposture ?—It was all incompre¬ 
hensible. 


WATCHFULNESS. 

Thou comest when the fading day 
Hath its deep shadows cast before 
Far on the rocky shore ; 

When one faint star Is in the sky, 

And from some mountain peak or distant Isle 
Flashes a sudden ray. 

Like the bard’s cheek at midnight, or a smile 
Fro m beauty’s eyes when love alone Is nigh. 

Thou broodest o’er the waves 

When sleep and silence, as a fetter’s fold. 

Bow down the strong and bold : 

Thou from the pilot’s helm or disxy mast, 

Thine own and honour's lofty pinnacle. 

Dost mark the coral caves 

Where lurks a foe more fatal than the blast 

In Ocean’s pearly shell. 

Thou wakest when the bond 

Of mind and flesh their weary wrestlings close. 

Earth's Pilgrim seeks repose 

From vital pain, from scorn perchance more drea d; 

And in thy pitying eye 
dhinesthe redeeming angel Charity, 

Lingering and weeping o’er another’s woes, 
Companioning the dead. 

Softly thv whisper’d words 

Breathe from a curtain’d chamber vast and proud. 

Its queenly mistress o’er her harp*«trlngs bow’d, 

Is she not passing fair? 

Yet o’er the lonely chords 

She tires the stars, she wakes before the morn 

For one who fleeth and retnrneth not— 

Hark 1 as a ringing shot 

Thrilling the breathless heart that listeneth there, 

A call like some sweet bird’s, a silvery horn 
Sounds from the turret stair. 

Ah, fond and secret bride. 

Taught is the lesson—love to pain allied. 

Thy gentle footsteps fall 

Noiseless as sorrow’s tear, where faint and dim 

Young eyelids close beneath the mother's hymn. 

A glimmering light steals o'er the whiten’d wall. 

And fitful shadows, like to cherub wings. 

Her trembling soul dismay. 

Yet still to hope she clings. 

Stemming the torrent’s strength that bears her all 
Battling alone, the death foe from his prey. 

Sleep, drooping flowers, the tearful clouds arise. 

To break In sunny smile from morning skies. 

Art thou victorious still, 

Angelof peace, earth sees thee worn and spent. 

Pale is thy saintlike brow with sorrow bent, 

Save where the grief-drops leave their crimson stain. 
Far o’er a lonely mount that doleful cry, 

“ Father, oh hear me yet, if such thy will, 

Might but this cup pass by," 

Saddeneth the fearful night of mortal pain. 

And none may tread with thee the weary way, 

Alone to suffer, and alone to pray, 

These the eternal words of love and power— 

" Sleeper, could’st thou not watch with me one hour ?” 

Marian. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From Dippie’s Receipt Book for the Million,) 

Cleaning Books and Prints. —The worm and moths 
are inveterate spoilers of books. They are attracted by the 
paste used for binding, but where alum is used in the paste 
the vermin are not so numerous. Rusda leather will keep 
them away, and as all libraries now coutain Russia bindings, 
the evil is lessened. Still, there is little protection for boarded 
books, except a few Russia shavings. Ink spots may be re¬ 
moved from books or prints, by citric or oxalic acid dissolved 
in water, and carefnlly applied with a hair pencil. Cleaning 
or restoring prints had better be left to a professed artist in 
those matters; bat oil or grease may be removed by carefully 
softening the spot by heat, and taking up as much of the ou 


as blotting paper with the heated blade of a knife over it will 
absorb ; after which apply spirits of turpentine with a hair 
pencil, and the original whiteness of the paper may be re¬ 
stored by spirits of wine in half its quantity of ether. 

To Dtb Straw and Chip Bonnets Black* —Boil them 
in strong logwood liqnor three or four hoars, occasionally 
adding copperas, and taking the bonnets out to cool in the 
air, and this must be continued for some hours. Let the 
bonnets remain in the liquor all night, and the next morning 
take them out, dry them in the air, and brash them with a 
soft brash. Lastly, rub them inside and out with a sponge 
moistened with oil, and then send them to he blocked. 

To Clean Gold Lace and Embroidery. —For this pur¬ 
pose alkaline liquors are not to be used, for while the clean 
gold they corrode the silk, and change or discharge the 
colour. Soap also alters the shade, ana even the species of 
certain colours. But spirits of wine may be used without any 
danger of its injuring either colour or quality—in many cases 
proving as effectual for restoring the lustre of gold as the 
corrosive detergents. But though spirits of wine is the most 
innocent material employed for this purpose, it is not in all 
cases proper. The golden covering may be in some parts 
worn off, or the base metal, with which it has been alloyed, 
may be corroded by the air, so as to leave the particles of 
gold disunited; while the silver underneath, tarnished to a 
yellow hue, may continue a tolerable colour to the whole; it 
is then apparent that the removal of the tarnish would be 
prejudicial, and make the lace or embroidery less like gold 
than it was before. 

To Die Gloves. —Leather gloves may be dyed to resemble 
York tan, Limerick, &c., by the following method:—Steep 
saffron in boiling soft water for about twelve hours; sew up 
the tops of the gloves, to prevent staining the insides, and 
then wet them with a sponge or soft brush dipped in the 
above liquid. The quantity of saffron must be varied accord¬ 
ing to the colour required 

To flower Mignonette during Winter and Spring. 
—To flower in November sow August the 10th. To flower in 
January and throughout February, sow August the 20th. To 
flower in March, April, and May, sow September the 5th. 
Sow in forty-eight sized pots, with their bottoms safely drained 
in a compost of two-fourths mellow loam, one-fourth leaf 
mould, and one-fourth clean sand. Plunge in frames within 
a foot of the glass, give the frame a good elevation, and thin 
the plants out to six or sevenin a pot. Give all the air possi¬ 
ble when not firosty, but mat up well in severe weather. It is 
advisable to stop the middle shoot from the two latter sowings. 
At all times, except when flowering, give water with caution. 

Management of Flowers in Rooms. —Few flowers last 
longer than twenty-four hours in water. 8ome may be re¬ 
vived by changing the water, but nearly all may be restored 
by being placed in hot water, deep enough to cover abont one- 
third of the stem. By the time the water has beeome cold, 
the flowers will have become reset and fresh; then cut off the 
end of the stem, and put them into cold water. A few grains 
of salt dropped into the water in which flowers are kept, like¬ 
wise tends to preserve them from fading. 

To preserve flowere throughout the winter, pluck them when 
half blown, and put them in a close covered earthen vessel, 
dipping them, with the stalks downwards, in equal quantities 
of water and verjuice, mixed, sprinkled with a small portion 
of bay salt. The vessel must be kept closed, in a warm place, 
and, on the coldest day in winter, if the flowers are taken out, 
washed in fair water, and held before a gentle fire, they will 
open as if in their usual bloom. 

To encourage the flowering of bnlbous roots, take three 
ounces of nitre, one ounce of salt, half an ounce of potash, 
half an ounce of sugar, and dissolve them in one pint of 
rain-water. Keep the glasses near the fire, and change the 
water daily, each time putting in about half a teaspoonful of 
this mixture. 

The time to put bulbous roots in glasses is from September 
to November, and the earliest ones will begin blowing about 
Christmas. The glasses should he blue, as that colour best 
suits the roots. Keep them moderately warm, and near to 
the light. A parlour window is a very common place for them, 
but is often too warm, brings on the plants too early, and 
canses them to be weakly. 

Flowers in water, and living plants in pots, greatly injure 
the purity of the air during the night On this account they 
should never be kept in bed-rooms; there are instaneesof 
persons who have incautiously gone to sleep in a close room, 
in which there has been a large growing plant, having been 
found dead in the morning, as effectually as if there had been 
a. charcoal stove in the room. 
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G BITV A GBBKV TOLL-BAR. 

This celebrated scene of clandestine marriages, situated in 
Dumfries-shire, near the month of the river Esk, nine miles 
north-west from Carlisle,is thus described by Pennant:—“At 
a short distance from the bridge is the little village of Gretna, 
the resort of all amorous couples, whose union the prudence 
of parents or guardians prohibits. Here the young pair may 
be instantly united by a fisherman, a joiner, or a blacksmith, 
who marry from two guineas a job to a dram of whiskey. But 
the price is generally adjusted by the information of the 
poetuions from Carlisle, who are in the pay of one or other of 
the above worthies; but even the drivers, in case of necessity, 
have been known to undertake the sacerdotal office. This 
place is distinguished from afar by a small plantation of firs, 
the Cyprian grove of the place, a sort of landmark for fugi¬ 
tive lovers. As I had a great desire to see the high priest, 
by stratagem I succeeded. He appeared in the form of a 
fisherman, a stout fellow in a blue coat, rolling round his 
solemn chops a quid of tobacco of no common size. One of 
our party was supposed to come to explore the coast; we 
questioned him about the price, which, after eyeing us atten¬ 
tively, he left to our honour. The church of Scotland does 
what it can to prevent these clandestine matches, but in vain; 
for these infamous couplers despise the fulmination of the 
Kirk, and excommunication is the only penalty it can inflict" 
The first person that twined the bands of Hymen at famed 


Gretna, is supposed to have been a man named Scott, who 
resided at the Bigg, a few miles from the village, about the 

E sar 1750. He was accounted a shrewd crafty fellow, and 
ttle more is known of him. George Gordon, an old s oldier, 
started up as his successor, and after him came the noted 
Joseph Paisley, who first obtained the name of the ‘‘black¬ 
smith," allusive to Vulcan's employment as the celestial priest 
of matrimony. On more than one occasion he earned the 
handsome fee of one huhdred guineas. Lord Westmore land , 
Lord Deerhurst, and one or two others, paid fully that sum, 
and many of the inferior fees were so large that the “ priest, 
had he been prudent, might have lived merrily and yet died 
rich. But he liked his bottle too well for that, and the 
same remark applies to his successors. After the decease of 
old Joseph Paisley, the field lay more open for competition in 
the trade, and at present there are, we believe, two or more 
rival practitioners at Gretna. The marriage of Lord'West¬ 
moreland with the great heiress of Mr. Child, the banker, is 
remembered for one circumstance. The fugitive pair being 
closely pursued, and nearly overtaken, when within a few 
miles oi “ the border," the Earl, to gain a start of ten minu t es , 
drew a pistol and shot the leading horse of Mr. Child's 
carriage. The eldest daughter of this Gretna weddmg. Lady 
Sophia Fane, inherited the great fortune of her grandfather, 
including Child's bank, at Temple-bar, and having mamed 
Lord Jersey, became mother of the Lady Adela Ibbetsoo, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Utter r for the Editor must in future be addreeeed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

A Junior Clerk .—You should conform with the rules of the bank. 
U is not imperative on you to ex Dibit your book, tUU it enables 
the oSAi« to satisfy themselves of the regularity of the affairs 
of the establishment, and depositors should afford them the 
Jhettilies they require. 

N. W. —You will find we had anticipated your advice—the drawing 
has been In hand for a week. We never saw your manuscript. 

X. C . M. W .—Your questions should be put to a professed attor¬ 
ney. We, however, always understood that where no purpose 
of deception was, designed In assuming the father's name no 
penalty was incurred. We know a family, consisting of three 
brothers (legitimate), who each has a different simarae. The 
pstronomic of the family Is G— ; the oldest Is Mr. W—. the second 
is Mr. R—, and the youngest is Mr. G— . They are the undis¬ 
turbed possessors of large fortunes. Any one dying Intestate, 
without legal heirs, leaves his property to the Crown. You should 
ask the Weekly Chronicle their opinion. We thlak they have a 
lawyer on their staff. 

O. H.—The Exhibition ef 1051 will be opened en the 1st of May. 
We andevetand the building will be finished before the dose of 
this year. 

Questor .—Yon do not believe that gas can be employed in cooking ? 
We de. Have you not heard of the cooking of the master joint 
at ^e late agricultural meeting and dinner at Exeter ? The 
weight of the Joint was 835 lbs. It was roasted by gee. The 
apparatus was placed in the centre of the castle yard to enable 
the crowd to witness the operation; it retted on a dripping-pan 
with bricks all around, surrounded with 216 Jets of gas. It took 
five hours to roast, consuming only 700 feet of gas, at a cost of 
four shillings and sixpence. Had gas been at the contemplated 
price of four shillings s thousand cubic feet, the charge for roast¬ 
ing this huge Joint would have been only two shillings and nine- 
pence. This fact will, we think, beget belief In you. It was a 
wull-kaown matter long ago, that If the price of gas was lowered 
many honev fmM applications of it would cone into play. Mr. 
dsgf. In firing his evidence before a committee of the house of 
Commons, said, “ that four shillings was the turning point at 
which people would cook by gas Instead of coals. 8ome cook,” 
fo' said “ at sevea shillings,T>utat four everybody would employ 


A. Z.—The term Jacobite, which you And In a rellglms tr eaties , 
does not refer to the parties referred to every day In ear novela. 
The Jacobite of the novelist is a partisan of Jamaa the Second. 
The Jacobite of the theologian is a heretic of an early age, de¬ 
riving his name from Jacob, a Syrian enthusiast. 

D. W.—Knight signifies a servant. There is no degradation la the 
term. A Minister also signifies one who serves; but lewd Jeha 
Russell, In effect, rules. There is no such title among the Ro m an s . 
Eques we translate Into Knight ; but It means a man oa horse 
back. We cannot tell you how many Knights there ate—they 


are very numerous. 

Woolwich .—You are evidently scholar enough to know that Sene 
was the chief of the Stoics. Perhaps you are less hypocritical 
in saying you can see no connection in the word Zeno and Stale. 
There is none; the latter word mean’s a porch ,. and la employed 
to designate the sect, because the great philosopher taug ht ■ « 
common pordh, in the city of Athens. We should all be Stoics, 
but, as Sancho says, “ we are just as we were born, and seme ef 
us a little worse.” . 

A PeelUe .—We do not object to having monumental teatimoulalata 
Latin. The English of William the Conqueror is altogether «r 
intelligible ; but the latin of Tully Is still the language* to a letter* 
in this the nineteenth century. The Saxon is s sore study to 
many, when a Latin sentence occurs in their grotesque ortho* 
graphy one feels relieved from perplexity. Our En g lish may 
not be readable five centuries hence, but Latin is enshrined, end 
cannot be altered. Alteration Is branded as error; so hedged 
and guarded is that classical tongue. 
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AERIAL EQUESTRIANISM. 

This supply of dangerous adventures proves that there is a 
popular demand for them. The fearful conflicts between the 
gladiator and the untamed beast of the forest, which the Ro¬ 
man classics so vividly pourtray, and the barbarous bull-bait¬ 
ing, still a national sport of the Spaniard, have been standards 
for British abuse and British execration. How much better 
are we now than the martial Roman and the sleepy Spaniard ? 


Ascents by balloons have been signalised by dangers and 
disasters innumerable. Every aseent is of the most proble¬ 
matical safety. The dauntless aeronaut knows well that 
death may ensue from the best arranged machinery with 
which he may have provided himself. But our illustration 
this week proves that the publio taste is wearied with the 
hitherto comparative bloodlessness of these exhibitions, and 
that a new element of danger, the restiveness of the horse. 
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stimulated by an unwonted attitude, must be added to the 
unenumerated casualties of an ascent among the fickle winds 
of heaven and its thunder-charged clouds. 

“ When on their march embattled clouds appear 

What formidable gloom their faces wear! 

How wide their front! How deep and black their rear!” 

A society instituted for the prevention of cruelty to animal* 
made an application to the magistrate of the district to save 
the haste from the Phaeton-hke fate that awaited the “ Flying 
Dutchman ” of the car. Why did they not include the rea¬ 
soning animal that was to bestride him ? Let Green take his 
chance, but apply the conservative law to Gaffer . We sub 
join an acconnt of the novel exploit. 

This “ extraordinary novelty in aerostation ” was announced 
to take place at Vauxhall Gardens on Wednesday week. The 
crowd was excessive, the interest displayed profound. “ Where 
is the horse’’ was the universal cry. A microscopic horse, 
weighing abont two hundred pounds, and something less than 
three feet in height, at last became discernible. The feet of 
this little horse were inserted in sockets of the wicker work 
basket, where he was to stand, attached to the hoop of the 
balloon. He was strapped down by the fetlocks. He was 
carefully blindfolded with a handkerchief, and his head and 
neck were steadied into a fixed attitude by a sort of nautical 
reef attached to the cords which held the balloon. The 
arrangements being completed, Mr. Green mounted his 
charger—that is, he bestrode the pigmy Pegasus like a Colos¬ 
sus—-and, resting his foot on the ballast bags, gave the order, 
and the balloon ascended briskly. Although it appeared the 
pony was transfixed to his comfortless post, yet he managed 
to give an awkward plunge, which threatened a tragical result. 
Mr. Green patted him gently on the back, and probably used 
kindly utterance to qniet his truly miserable underling. The 
balloon floated onwards and upwards, until a cloud received 
it out of tbe Vauxhall gazers’ sight. 

It is reasonable to ask, why is a dumb animal associated 
with our practical philosophers in their scientific experiments? 
The ascent of a balloon amnses the crowd, but it also informs 
the student. Mr. Bell has almost made it a messenger, and, 
probably, before many years have elapsed, a balloon will be 
as serviceable as a steamer. But why should the nerves, the 
mental fears of an innocent horse, be made tributary to our 
scientific discoveries or our popular amusements ? He, of 
all animals, is one of the foot, and is most uneasy when in 
any way elevated above the grouud he is accustomed to tread. 
The danger thereby to the aeronaut, the wonder of the mob, 
and the wretchedness of the horse ai« so far increased. The 
French led the way to this superlative folly: we have followed; 
but we won’t receive it as a national amusement. As it is 
probably the last aerial equestrianism, of our day, we have put 
it in the handOoLour artist. 


REVENUE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “The Brothers,? an Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Centi try, Sfc, *(c. 

.. , Chapteb L— Continued. 

Do you think, Valentino, that th* ise brigands—for they 
are no better—will make their atrocio' os attempt ?” 

** Ido, indeed, Dame Velasco,’’ re turned the Lieutenant, 
but we will make them repent their i temerity.’* 

“ At what hour do you suppose they' will arrive ?” 

“About midnight, no donbt, for the iy will presume all here 
are soundly sleeping; but, thank God,. we have been informed 
of their infamous design.” 

“ Great God! what wretches, what, monsters!” exclaimed 
Dame Velasco, indignantly; “ surely the judgment of heaven 
will one day overtake them ? n 


“It strikes me that it will to-night,” said Valentino, warmly, 
placing his hand on the hilt of his sword, “ for the tyrant is 
not likely to lose his prey without a desperate effort” 

This conversation was suddenly interrupted by the abrupt 
entrance of the Chevalier, followed by his guests. 

“Yourself and daughter can now leave,” observed the 
Chevalier, addressing the old lady; “ my daughter has already 
retired, and desires you will follow her to her apartment: she 
is greatly alarmed, and may require your attendance.” 

We will leave the reader to divine the rage and indignation 
the young men felt on hearing of the Count’s infamous pro¬ 
ject ; the Chevalier, too, was scarcely less indignant on hear¬ 
ing the cause of their unexpected arrival from the Eternal—the 
more appropriate designation would be Infernal, City. 

“Now, my brave fellows,” continued the Count, “let the 
drawbridge remain in its present position, for it will lead our 
enemies to suppose that we are still ignorant of their designs, 
and render them less cautious; see, however, Valentino, that 
the entrance-door be double barred and securely barricaded, 
for the ruffians will, doubtless, fight desperately when we 
have once laid a few of their comrades dead at their feet, which 
we shall be able to do from the loop-holes and battlements be¬ 
fore we are even recognised.” 

Valentino, assisted by several of his comrades, quickly 
barred and barricaded the door. 

“Our force numbers twenty, I perceive,” resumed the 
Chevalier, “ ten of whom must remain below and fire from 
the grated window and loop-holes, whilst the other ten ascend 
to the tower and fire upon them from the battlements and 
ramparts; we shall thus be enabled to contend with them 
with a degree of success, notwithstanding their superior force, 
which will, doubtless, far outnumber ours. Besides,” he 
continued, in an animated tone, “we are defending innocence 
and virtue from the contaminating touch of a base, remorse¬ 
less villain!” 

“Yes,yes!” exclaimed every voice, “death to the tyrant 
and his vile brigands ! ” 

“ Base villain ! ” murmured the Chevalier to himself, “ Ill 
tear thy wicked heart from that polluted carcass, and spill 
thy life’s best blood. What! dare to attack my castle with 
thy hired ruffians, in the dead of night, and attempt to rob 
me of my only child, the sole consolation left me, and with¬ 
out whom life were as a desert. God! the thought of her 
falling iuto the hands of that demon almost drives me mad. 
But no, it cannot be: ’twould be too monstrous, too 
atrocious, and I would brave a thousand deaths rather than 
it should be so.” a 

Theu, by a desperate effort, mastering his emotion, he ob¬ 
served in a tone at ouce calm and dignified :— 

u You, my nephew, with Valentino, and eight of our brave 
little band, will mount to the battlements. I, with you, young 
friend, and the remaining eight, will remain here, and no 
time must be lost, for midnight is rapidly approaching. Con¬ 
ceal yourselves behind the battlements, and reserve your fire 
until they have crossed the bridge.” 

Reginald bowed and departed, followed by the Lieutenant 
and eight of the band, the whole of whom were armed with a 
rifle, a brace of pistols, and a rapier, as were those who re¬ 
mained below; and never, perhaps, was there a more brave, 
resolute little band. 

“Extinguish the lamps,” said the Chevalier, “ and let not 
a word be pronounced.” 

This was immediately done, and the most death-like silence 
ensued, occasionally interrupted by tbe moaning of the wind, 
as it rushed through the different loop-holes. 

This silence, however, was not of long duration, for after 
the lapse of a quarter of an hour or twenty minutes die sound 
of footsteps crossing the bridge was distinctly heard. 

“ Hark! they approach,” murmured the host. 

“Yes, I hear them crossing the bridge,” whispered 
Antonino. 

“ I see them," added one of the band, who was peeping 
through a loop-hole ; “ they cannot be less than thirty or 
forty, and approach cautiously.” 

“ Now, my lads,” resumed the Chevalier in a low but ani¬ 
mated tone, “ let ns to business, and we will teach those 
brigands to remain within their own territories.” 

At this moment a loud crash was heard, like to a heavy 
blow of some ponderous machine against the entrance-door, 
which made the old halls ring; then, quick as the lightning 
flash after the last peal of thunder, the heavy roll of a volley 
of musketry from the ramparts, which was as quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the dying shrieks of several of the assailants, the 
whole of whom were completely dumbfounded bv this unex¬ 
pected attack. The Chevalier and his men now poured forth 
their fire from the grated window and loop-holes, with terri- 
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ble effect and precision. Despite, however, the horrible 
havoc made m their ranks, at the head of which was the terri¬ 
ble Count himself, they rallied and redoubled their efforts to 
gain ingress to the castle, during which time the firing was 
maintained by the assailed with the same deadly precision; 
it was, too, briskly returned by the beseigers. but without 
effect They had, however, nearly forced an entrance, when 
young Antonino, throwing aside his musket, dashed to the 
door with sword in one hand and a pistol in the other, fol¬ 
lowed by the Chevalier and his men. The first he en¬ 
countered was quickly disposed of by shooting him through 
the heart with the pistol he held in his left hand ; the second 
was the Count’s Lieutenant, whom he immediately engaged 
in a terrific hand-to-hand encounter, and by this time the 
confusion and uproar were horrible ; for, at this moment, 
Reginald arrived with his party, when the assailants were 
quickly driven back. But they combated desperately and 
disputed every inch of ground with the greatest animosity. 
They now fought hand to hand in a gloomy silence, which was 
only interrupted by the clashing of sword against sword, the 
dull sound of the inanimate bodies as they fell prostrate on 
the ground, and the terrible shout that occasionally rose 
from the Chevalier’s little band, which fell like a death-knell 
on the ears of die assailants, who were compelled to give way 
by degrees. 

During this horrible melee the Chevalier had several times 
sought his hated enemy, but in vain; at length he perceived 
him striving to rally a number of his men, who were on the 
point of fleeing, as they presumed, over the bridge ; but what 
was their dismay when they perceived that the bridge was 
drawn back! The most frightful tumult ensued, and horri¬ 
ble imprecations were showered on the head of their leader 
for having conducted them into so terrible an enterprise 
without due reflection and precaution. They had, however, 
but little time for giving veut to their fury. At that moment 
the Chevalier, followed by our hero and several others, 
dashed up to the group and commenced the work of death. 
The Chevalier sprang before the Count, exclaiming iu a terri¬ 
ble voice:— 

“ Defend thyself coward, tyrant, robber! I’ll teach thee to 
carry off innocent and defenceless females, assassinate mo¬ 
thers and fathers for raising their voices against thy infernal 
deeds, and attack the dwellings of peaceable people in tho 
dead of night! Defend thyself, I say, villain!" 

Their glaives crossed each other,—an equal fury ani¬ 
mated the combatants. The worthy Chevalier displayed his 
superior skill and heroic intrepidity, and nothing could resist 
his formidable blows. Yes, it was a terrible spectacle, for 
each countenance seemed to glow with the most implacable 
hatred! that of the villanous Count appeared truly diabolical, 
and their eyes glared on each other with the ferocity of wild 
beasts. The Count, too, had at this moment reaeived a 
wound in the loft side, which, although not mortal, was ex¬ 
cruciatingly painful, and rendered him furious. Foaming 
with rage anu pain, he made a desperate lounge at the Cheva¬ 
lier, which the latter skilfully evaded by stepping aside, at the 
same moment he gave a vigorous thrust and pierced the 
Count through the heart, who fell dead at his feet Both the 
Chief and his Lieutenant were now slain, the former by the 
Chevalier and the latter by Antonino, and those who had not 
fullen cried for quarter, which was immediately granted; the 
vanquishers deeming them mere tools of their late tyrannical 
master. Accordingly, the bridge was let back and the sur¬ 
vivors permitted to carrv off their dead and wounded. The 
Chevalier, Reginald, and Antonino, had now met near the 
entrance door and were congratulating each other on their 
signal victory, when a cry from behind struck upon their ears, 
and the next moment the beautifnl Juliana rushed into the 
arms of her father, half dead with terror. 

“Father, dear father!” she murmured in a faint voice, 
whilst the tears rapidly coursed each other down her lovely 
cheeks, “ I would not, could not, remain in my chamber 
longer, when every moment might have been your last Oh ! 
no, the thought of your being sacrificed by those wicked 
men filled me with grief aud dismay, and I had resolved to 
save you or perish in the attempt.'* 

“ Courageous girl, my own dear child !” cried the Chevalier, 
clasping her to his bosom; “ but it was extremely rash ou 
thy part, my daughter.” - 

But, without appearing to notice the remarks of her father, 
she coutiuned, fondly placing her arms round his neck 

“ Buthave vou sustained any injury, dear father?” 

“ Not the slightest, my child, thank God. But you, my 
nephew,” he continued, addressing Reginald, “ how have you 
fared ?’* 

“ Admirably, uncle,** answered Reginald gaily, “ consider- | 


ing what desperate brigands we had to deal with, and thank 
God, that I and my friend Antonino arrived so opportunely; 
for, thanks to the skill and courage of your little band, added 
to our assistance, we have given the villains so terrible a 
lesson, that they will not easily forget it.*’ 

“ Thou art right, my brave boy,” said the Chevalier. “ And 
you, my young friend,” he continued, turning to Antonino, 
“ have received no injury, I trust?” 

“ A slight wound in the arm only, sir Chevalier,** replied 
the young man, smiling. 

But the palor of his cheek appeared to beliefs words, 
which was doubtless perceived by Aladino, for he‘quietly 
disengaged himself from the fond embrace of his angelic 
daughter, approached Antonino, and examined his wound. It 
was a terrible gash, the sword of the Count's Lieuteuant 
had passed through the fleshy part of his arm between the 
elbow and shoulder, and the pain must have been most ex¬ 
cruciating. Nevertheless, his handsome countenance be- 
| trayed no symptoms of weakness, and a sweet smile played 
on his lips as he gazed on the lovely being, whose look 
| appeared replete witn commiseration and—love; yes, a holy 
I and divine love, her first and only love ! As Antonino’s fond, 
stedfast gaze met the eye of the young girl, she trembled 
' violently. The dazzling beauty of his features equalled the 
! majesty of his mien. He was more perfect than an ancient 
model, and something more than fancy ever dreamt of, or 
enthusiasm ever painted to itself. We need not, therefore, 
feel surprised that he bad made a profound and lasting im¬ 
pression on the heart of the sweet girl. 

“ You must seek Dame Velasco,” resumed the Chevalier, 
“ she ia very skilful in matters of surgery ; and, unhappily, 
she will have sufficient to occupy her for some time.” 

“ Oh, yes,” added Juliana in a tone of solicitude, “ go sir, 
go, she will dress your wound.” 

“ Now, ray child,'* observed Aladino, “ yon must retire to 
rest, for this is no place for you, and you require repose.” 

The young girl then embraced her father, graceftilly 
saluted the young men, and retired, doubtless to dream of the 
handsome stranger. 

They now entered the room on the ground floor, followed 
by the baud, many of whom were wounded, and some 
severely. The worthy housekeeper soon dressed the wounds 
of the sufferers, administered to their wants, and pre¬ 
pared their beds, when each bade the other good night and 
retired to rest. 

Chapter III. 

THE DECLARATION OF LOVE. 

On the following day the uews of the defeat of the accursed 
barou aud the death of their formidable Chief spread through 
the whole district with the velocity of lightning, and was 
hailed with delight, for the Count was as much, and as uni¬ 
versally hated aud feared as the Chevalier was beloved and 
respected. 

It was near midnight of the third day after the attaok on 
the castle, that Antouino might have been seen standing on 
the terrace of the castle with his arm in a sling, and silently 
gazing on the scene around ; the first time, too, he had left 
his chamber since the night on which they arrived from 
Rome. The night was beautiful and serene, fleecy clouds 
floated ou the horizon, and the moon’s full orb, in cloudless 
majesty, huug high in the air. Exquisite harmony, borne on 
the wings of the tranquil air, floated in varying murmurs : 
it sometimes died away, and then again, swelling louder in 
melodious undulations, softened to enrapture the listening 
ear. The young man suddenly turned himself round as 
though to seek from whence those enchanting sounds 
emanated, but no object struck his view; he, however, fan¬ 
cied they came from the other end of the terrace, and re¬ 
solved to ascertain whether such was the case, by proceeding 
thither. Accordingly, he slowly bent his steps in that direc¬ 
tion, when the souud ceased; he paused and wondered who it 
could be at that hour of the night; for he had presumed sU y 
save himself, were souudly sleepiug. It was, too { in opposi¬ 
tion to the wishes of Dame Velasco that he had issued from 
his apartment; but the love-sick swain could not sleep, and 
he thought that file refreshing breeze of the night air would 
cool his feverish braiu. Again the sound broke upon his ear; 
the solemn strain particularly engaged his attention, and he 
again advanced, when he soon heard the sweet voice of a 
female performing the midnight hymn to the virgin, and ac¬ 
companied by a lute, which was touched with, the most af¬ 
fecting and delicate expression. Oh, what bliss! what rap¬ 
ture ! he now beheld the beauteous Julia n a: he stood for a 
moment entranced, aud scarcely daring to breathe lest he 
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should lose « note of that meek and holy strain whioh 
seemed to (low from a devotion almost saintly. She had 
been seated on the parapet of the terrace, from which she now 
rose. The glow of devotion still shone upon her angelic 
countenance as she raised her eyes, and with a sweet smile 
fixed them on the heavens. She still held in her hand the 
lute, but no longer drew from it those enchanting strains, and 
appeared lost to everything around. Her magnificent tresses 
played on her neck and around her beautiful countenance; 
the light drapery of her attire, her whole figure, air, and 
attitude, were such as might have been copied fora nymph. 

Antonino was greatly perplexed and agitated, between the 


desire of pleading his love and the fear of intruding, at wo 
sacred an hour, upon her retirement; but, while he thus hesi¬ 
tated, he heard her sigh, and then, with a sweetness peculiar 
to her accent, pronounce his name. During the trembling 
anxiety with which he listened to what might follow the meo - 
Lion of his name the young girl turned round, and they found 
themselves face to face. She stood for a moment as though 
transfixed to the spot, so great was her agitation and as¬ 
tonishment on beholding the handsome stranger, and her 
countenance changed to an ashy paleness. 

(To be continued.) 



CH01ST LB BOI. 


Tub Chateau of Choisywas situated at two leagues to the 
south-east of Paris, in the village of the same name. It was 
built about the year 1764, by Mademoiselle de Montpensier, 
the grande Demoitelle , as she was styled by her contempora¬ 
ries—the grand-daughter of Henry IV., daughter of Gaston 

Orleans, neice of Louis XIII., and cousin-germane of 
Louis XIV. 

Placed upon the banks of the Seine, amidst plantations of 
trees of every description, surrounded by numerous walks and 
avenues of yews, willows, and poplars, her new residence was 
in perfect harmony with the suffering state of her heart Le 
Notre, whom she sent for to consult with her on the very 
pot, that he might give her some advice relative to the laying 


out of the park, and the arrangement of the buildings which 
were to be added to it, was of opinion that all the plantations 
should be cut down, as he alleged that they obstructed the 
walks and avenues, and made them too dark. But those 
leaves, with their luxuriant foliage, thoee bower-like walks, 
and that semi-obscurity which were so distasteMJto Le 
Notre, were, on the contrary, extremely congenial to the 
situation and feelings of Mademoiselle. And accordingly 
she dismissed the great architect of Louis XIV. to draw nis 
straight lines and stiff squares in the gardens of Versailles, 
and folly resolved to subject her faeiy domain to no plans 
but those which she had herself formed. Built in exact ac¬ 
cordance with her own ideas, the Chateau de Choisy was, 
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during her whole life, the object of her dearest predilections. 
Looking upon it as the production of her own genius,she felt for 
it the affection of a mother for her child. She was continually 
adding some new ornament to it; she would even have it 


bear her name, and thus it was that it was always called 
CAouy-MADSMoiBBLLK, until the time of Louis XV., when it 
changed to Choisy Lb Roi. — Mysteries of the Old Castles of 
France, 
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SKELLIG NIGHT. 


BY FBANCI8 o’sULLIVAW. 

Old maids and bachelors, and it was the case in all ages, 
are undeservedly held to ridicule, by young people, who omit 
no opportunity of informing them that a dutiful obligation 
is neglected. These hints are always acutely felt, let the in¬ 
dividual feel ever so happy in celibacy, or should the motives 
for disregarding parental obedience be even praiseworthy. A 
useless member of society, who injures no one, scarcely meets 
with general censure; but all ranks, without distinction, 
seem to join in the uproar against the wight, who, exiled 
from matrimony, is sure to defraud a second individual of 
those comforts auxiliary to domestic happiness. Dreading j 
that they are to be similarly wronged, by permitting such an 
avaricious tendency to extend itself throughout the com¬ 
munity, the young in particular lift up their voices 
against the old bachelor or maid, for the purpose of warning 
their own circle of the unpopularity arising from this callous 
neglect. In addition to the jargon of abuse, they also des¬ 
cribe the fictitious modes of punishment or places of durance, 
as the final consequence of determined obduracy; but as the 
purgatory varies according to the custom of every nation, we 
shall here be content with selecting one of moderate antiquity, 
from the usages of Southern Ireland. 

The Skelligs are insular rocks situated in the Atlantic 
Ocean, a few leagues distant from the coast of Kerry. They 
are bleak, barren, and precipitous, and remind the spectator, 
even when the surrounding waters are hushed to a smooth 
and gurgling swell, of some place of banishment, where the 
convicts are to be excluded for ever from worldly intercourse. 
When viewed at sunset by the sea, if nothing disturb the 
silence, the mind actually thrills with dread to behold su¬ 
blimity of prospect and depth of exclusion so awfully blended 
together ; but when the ocean rises in its rage, they sink their 
dark heads nearly to the white foam ; and though tlieiroases 
are perdurably fixed, to the dizzy sight they seem to tumble 
about playfully in the huge billows, that break into vast 
fields resemblings snow, nse high into the air, and descend 
upon the hollow-sounding rocks like thundering cataracts. 

This is the place selected by young persons, and admitted 
for the sake of good old custom oy those advanced in life, 
as the retreat of indi viduals who eschew the married state. 
Thither they are said to repair, when fully resolved upon 
celibacy, where a certain penance is also inflicted on them, 
so that idleness should not endanger the virtue of their de¬ 
clining years. But strange is that penitential work ! What¬ 
ever may be chosen for the male recluses, in accordance with 
their natural bent of mind, there is but one choise left for 
females—that of repairing men’s old wea rabies, particularly 
an unmentionable article of apparel! At this work there is 
to be unceasing employment, rendered the more distressing 
inasmuch as it is compulsory, until death effects a release 
from misery, when their unburied bones will be exposed 
amongst the thousands of bleached skeletons that whiten the 
cliffs. 

As a few may still be boid enough to remain in society, a 
certain night is appointed annually for compelling them to 
set out and join their isolated friends. This is the evening 
preceding Ash Wednesday, which is proclaimed in the streets 
by boys sounding cow-horns, beatiug old kettles, and pro¬ 
ducing a horizonous combination of discordant sounds. They 
pour iu gangs through the thoroughfares, knocking loudly 
at those doors were unmarried people are found, and shouting 
in various accents, “ Come to SkeIlig. ,, 

However bachelors aud maids may be disposed to treat 
this summons on any other night in the year, when Shrove 
Tuesday arrives they seem extremely timid, and will not ven¬ 
ture near the street; and some even go so far as to close their 
shops, and extinguishing all lights in their front windows, j 
to repair to the back part of their premises. j 

In a town where this custom is still in vogue, there resided ' 
an old gentleman named Maurice Flinn, who resolved on a 
certain anniversary thereof, in consequence of the aunoyance 
he received, that should he pass over that occurrence in 
health, he M never, never* again should be iu danger of 
goin£ to Skellig. That he made this promise, be it rash or 
conciliating, was given to public knowledge iu a whisper, by 
a widow housekeeper whom he kept to look after his do¬ 
mestic business. When the time passed over, the public 
looked out anxiously for the performance of Mr. Flinn's 
promise, which, though he pretended to forget, they never 
for a moment lost sight of; but he floated down the 
stream of the succeeding year, quite regardless of his 
good resolution, until the dreaded hour was just at hand 
again. With tenor he watched its approach, and regretted 


the favourable opportunity elapsing, if he had but the courage 
to propose, of effecting a redemption from the threatened 
condemnation. He canvassed his heart, pointed at some 
sedate partner, trembled, sighed and sank again to 
lethargy, whilst the slightest fortitude might have made him 
successful. 

On the morning of Shrove Tuesday, he opened his hall- 
door in a melancholy mood, and looked up at the sky, fall 
of gloomy reflections at his unfortunate condition. He arms 
noticed by a lady living opposite, of similar circumstances, 
somewhat younger than he was, who experienced very great 
annoyance also, but bore it with more resignation. Whilst, 
in her morning gown, she opened her window, and reached 
out to button the shutters against the wall, she looked 
smilingly towards him, contrary to the usual manner, caused 
perhaps by a dread of the event, and asked engagingly, 
“ Mr. F linn, are you ready to go to Skellig ?” 

“ The weather will be favourable, I believe,” she observed 
imitating him in taking sky observations. 

“ It does look pretty favourable, too,** he remarked white 
a sigh almost choked him. 

From words of common import, such as adjust the inti¬ 
macy between acquaintances, in a hurried meeting, tber 
entered into lengthened conversation; and Mr. Flinn stepped 
lightly across the street, tiptoe in his slippers, to render their 
sorrow the less by awakening mutual interest in their km 
dred grievances. 

Night came on clad in terrors, and the first sound of boil : 
cow-hom re-echoed in his heart. He removed to a little b«k 
parlour, so as to be as much out of hearing as possible; bm 
it was no use, for the terrific serenades of old kettle hands, 
the noise of whistles, the firing of squibs and crackers, 
the direful oft-repeated summons, “Come to Skellig.”accoiu 
ponied with a row-do-dow on the knocker enough to awakeu 
the entranced, reached his ears so distinctly, that once or 
twice he wished himself in the condemned island, without the 
trouble or exposure of going thither publicly. Every gmng 
that rushed past poor Mr. Flinn's bouse reminded him of 
his broken promise, and his unpardonable neglect daring the 
past year. He felt it severely, poor roan! as he sat down, 
overwhelmed with dread, and endeavoured to drown his 
anxiety with a solitary tumbler of hot grog. He pitied Miss 
Moore for the first time in his life ; and as his spirits sen* 
beiug influenced by the liquor, he resolved on ptuthasing 
another pardon from his tormentors, by expressing public 
sorrow for his neglect, and solemnly promising to enter the 
married state without delay. Often did he arise with this 
bold intention, and as often did he fail, sinking into con/used 
thought, until a thundering repetition of knocks, that shivered 
the door almost to splinters, made him courageous; and 
fixing his mind at its utmost force, he arose, tremulous with 
joy, that some hope of escaping from such annual torment 
was in view. 

He chose a silent interval for coming to the door, and in 
the dark he opened it wide, and stood boldly on the threshold. 
Not long was he waiting so, when a gang of boys and giife 
rushed up, who, not forgetful of him, were about to arouse 
him to a state of readiness for his journey; but they were 
astonished to find the door open, and without suspecting 
any opposition, they formed a naif circle round him. 

“ Are you not ready yet, you old fool f* asked a boy of 
diminutive size, but feairful voice, ou this occasion. 

“ Get your bat, and come to Skellig, you old rogue !* eried 
a louder voice, from a more formidable summoner. 

“ Come to Skellig, you old rogue ! ” was then shoaled by 
some fifty different voices, the crowd swelling by new acces¬ 
sions, who figured in this nocturnal carnival. 

“ I shall make good my promise, I solemnly--” cried 

Mr. Flinn, motioning to be heard. 

He was interrupted by different exclamatious of “ Don’t 
believe him—he promised the same last year, the old liar!— 
don't believe a word he says—puli him along !" 

“I solemnly declare I shall—* endeavoured poor Mr. 
Flinn. 

“ Oh, you liar—you old rogue—you deceiver—bring him 
along!” from some hundred excited bosoms. 

They gathered around him, and forced him from the door, 
which his old housekeeper watched, as she silently enjoyed 
the fun; and like the Lilliputians and the man-monntaiii. 
what was wanting in personal strength was supplied by num 
bers, until they had him amongst them, in the middle of the 
street. He begged, struggled, and promised, but it had no 
weight on his fririous captors, who pushed him across to Miss 
Moore’s door, where tbey called to demand her presence in 
like manner. 
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It may be imagined from this, that Maurice Flinn was a 
man of small stature, and as such was easily managed by 
the juvenile gang; but it will astonish to state, that he was 
one of the largest men in the province, whose simple prostra¬ 
tion in any direction would crush like a tower many of the 
surrounding foe. He was laid in the cradle with the bones, 
and strength of Hercules, but there it ceased; and as he grew 
up, he became weaker in proportion to increasing bulk, until 
at last he had scarcely the power to move himself forward, un¬ 
less propelled by some great inward impulse. If by leaning 
against a wall or a pillar, either might tumble to the ground, 
so it may ; but if the pulling down required the additional 
force of another pound, the object might stand in his way for 
ever, and Maurice would not strive to remove the obstacle. 

Such was the man who solicited pardon of the young 
enemies to celibacy, declaring that he was “more sinned 
against then sinning,” whilst they declared him to 
be a notorious sinner. In this condition he might 
have remained longer, had not something of more importance 
than the request of the crowd caused Miss Moore’s door to 
be opened, by which opportunity Mr. Flinn quickly profited, 
and hastened into the maiden lady's presence,pale with terror. 

She knew the cause of his alarm, and made him be seated 
when they entered into a long descant ou the annual visita¬ 
tion, the negligence of the authorities, and the most rational 
mode of putting an end to the nuisanoe. He hinted, in which 
he was ironically seconded by the lady, the necessity of writing 
to the lord-lieutenant about it, and said he would do the same 
before the termination of the current week. 

“ By this means,’’ he observed, “ all sheriffs, bailiffs, and 
other officers will be aiding, at their peril for refusing, in pro¬ 
tecting unmarried people." 

He called frequently during that week, to receive some 
hints concemiug the mode of proceeding; but lo ! it finally 
Turned out to be a different matter of consideration. The 
change was gradually effected, and both resolved to come 
witliiu the pale of public respect by uniting their hands and 
hearts. And it came to pass, that on the ensuing Shrove 
Tuesday night, Mr. and Mrs. Flinn, in their dotage, were 
the most vociferating amongst those who terrified old 
bachelors and maids by that thrilling summons—“ Come to 
Skellig." 


THE IRRIGATION OF BGVPT. 

In Mr. Curzon’s Visits to Monasteries in the Levant we find 
the following interesting account of the ceremonies observed 
on the Nile when the embankments are cut to permit it to 
flow over the soil. We extract the following paragraphs from 
the traveller's description of the scene 

H At length the Nile rose to the desired height; and the 6th 
of September was fixed for the ceremony of cutting the em¬ 
bankment which keeps back the water from entering into the 
canal of the Khalidj. This canal joins the Nile near the 
great tower which forms the end of the aqueduct built by 
Saladin, and throngh it the water is conveyed for the irriga¬ 
tion of Cairo and its vicinity. Accordingly, early in the 
morning, men, women, and children, sallied forth to the 
borders of the Nile, and it seemed if no one would be left in 
the city. 

On entering the tent we found the Cadi; the son of the 
sheriff of Mecca, and several other high personages, seated 
on two carpets, one on each side of a splendid velvet divan, 
which extended along that side of the tent which was nearest 
to the river, and which was open. Below the tent was the 
bank which was to be cut throngh, with the water of the 
Nile almost overflowing its brink on the one side, and the 
deep, dry bed of the canal on the other; a number of half- 
naked Arabs were working with spades and pickaxes to un¬ 
dermine this bank. 

About 9 jlm. the firing of cannon and volleys of musketry, 
with the discordant noise of several military bands, announced 
the approach of Habeeb Effendi. He was proceeded by an 
immense procession of beys, colonels, ana officers, all in 
red and gold, with the diamond insignia of their rank dis¬ 
played upon their breasts. This crowd of splendidly-dressed 
persons, dismounting from their horses, filled the space 
around the tent, an l opening into two ranks, they made a 
lane along which Habeeb Effendi rode into the middle of the 
tent, all bowing low and touching their foreheads as he 
passed. Quantities of rockets and other fireworks were now 
let off in the broad daylight, cannons fired, and volleys of 
musketry filled the air with smoke. The naked Arabs in the 
ditch worked like madmen, tearing away the earth of the em¬ 
bankment, which was rapidly giving way; whilst an officer of 
the Treasury threw handfuls of new pieces of five paras each 


(little coins of base silver of the value of a farthing) among 
them. The immense multitude shouted and 9wayed about, 
eucouraging the men, who were excited almost to frenzy. 

At last there was a tremendous shout: the bank was be¬ 
ginning to give way ; and showers of coin were thrown down 
upon it which the workmen tried to catch. One man took 
off his wide Turkish trousers, and stretching them out upon 
two sticks, caught almost a handful at a time. By degrees 
the earth of the embankment became wet, aud large pieces of 
mud fell over into the canal. Presently a little stream of 
water made its way down the declivity, but the Arabs still 
worked up to their knees in the water. The muddy stream 
increased, and all of a sudden the whole bank gave way. 
Some of the Arabs scrambled out and were helped up the 
sides of the canal by the crowd, but several, intent upon the 
shower of paras, were carried away by the stream. The 
arches of the great aqueduct of Salaain were occupied by 
parties of ladies; and long lines of women in their black 
veils sat like a huge flock of crows upon the parapets above. 
They all waved their handkerchiefs, and lifted up their voices 
in a strange shrill scream as the torrent increused in force; 
and soon, carrying everything before it, it entirely washed 
away the embankment, and the water in the canal rose to 
the level of the Nile. 

The desired object having been accomplished, Habeeb 
Effendi, who had not once looked round towards the canal, 
now rose to depart; he was helped up the steps of the red 
horseblock, ana fairly hoisted into his saddle ; and amidst 
the roar of cannon and musketry, the shouts of the people, 
aud the clang of innumerable musical instruments, ne de¬ 
parted with his splendid train of officers and attendants.” 


THE TRAINING OF CHILDHOOD. 

“ The commonest mistake,” says Miss Martinean, “ is to in¬ 
dulge the child’s self-will, as the easiest course at the moment, 
(jnmediately peace and quiet are sought by giving the child 
whatever it clamours for, and letting it have its own way. We 
need not waste words on this tremendous mistake. Every¬ 
body knows what a spoiled child is; and nobody pretends to 
stand up for the method of its education. I think quite as 
ill of the opposite mistake, of the method which goes by the 
name of breaking the child's will; a method adopted by some 
really conscientious parents because they think religion Re¬ 
quires it. When I was in America, I knew a gentleman who 
thought it his first doty to break the wills of his children; 
and he set about it zealously and early. He was a clergyman 
and the President of a Uuiversity; the study of his life hail 
been the nature and training of the human mind; and the 
following is the way he chose, misled by a false and cruel re¬ 
ligion of Fear, to subdue and destroy the great faculty of 
will. An infant, about 11 months old, was to De weaned. A 
piece of bread was offered to the babe, and the babe turned 
away from it. Its father said it was necessary to break down 
the rebellious will of every child for once; that, if done early 
enough, once would suffice; and that it would he right and 
kind to take this early occasion in the instance of his child. 
The child was therefore to be compelled to eat the bread. Of 
course the bit of bread became more and more the subject of 
disgust, and then of terror to the infant, the more it was 
forced upon its attention. Honrs of crying, shrieking, and 
moaning were followed by its being shut up in a closet. It 
was brought out by candlelight, stretched helpless across the 
nurse’s arms, its voice lost, eyes sunk and staring, its muscles 
shrunk, its appearance that of a dying child. It was now 
near midnight. The bit of bread was thrust into the power¬ 
less hand; no resistance was offered by the unconscious 
sufferer; and the victory over the evilpowers of the flesh and 
the devil was declared to be gained. The affair made so much 
noise that he was, after some time, compelled to publish a 
justification of himself. This justification amounted to what 
was well understood throughout, that he conscientiously be¬ 
lieved it his duty to take an early opportunity to break the 
child’s will for its own sake. There remained for his readers 
the old wonder, where he could find in the book of ‘ glad 
tidings ’ so cruel a contradiction of that law of love which 
stands written on every parent’s heart.’’ 


Papier-mache.— Papier-mache is made of cuttings of 
white or brown paper, boiled in water, and beaten in a «or tar 
dll they are reduced to a kind of paste, and then boiled with 
a solution of gum arabic or of size, to give consistency to the 
paste, which is afterwards formed into different shapes by 
pressing it into oiled moulds. When dry, the articles are coated 
with a mixture of size and lampblack (or any other colour 
desired), and afterwards varnished. 
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SHAK8PERE’S VIOLETS. 

“ Like the tweet wrath 
That breathes upon a bank of violets 
Stealing and giving odour.” 

Swxit Violets— the morning bids 
Vs ope your silken eyes, 

And shake the moisture from your lids. 
That that as sparkling lies 
As star of dew 
On heaven’s bine. 

Or atom of the skies !— 

Unclose those velvet'lids, and see 
Who comes by Avon's stream j 
The light of whose divinity 
Would break an angel’s dream— 

*Tls Shakspere dips 
Your purple lips 
In inspirations beam !— 

Oh ! gifted flowers, oh ! glorious hues,— 
The golden morning saith— 

Oh I magic of the poet’s muse 
That triumphs over death. 

And keeps the mind 
Of all mankind 
Still listening to his breath !— 

The altars of great Jove are gone, 

So earthly idols bend ;— 

The pyramids shall one by one 
Beneath the sands descend j— 

But ye, sweet flowers, 

Shall wreathe the hours 
Of man,—till Nature end! 

Wake violets, ye virgin throng ! 

Awake, renown to claim 
New married to Immortal song 
New linked to Shakspere'a fame; 

The world shall bless 
That loveliness. 

Which shrines so dear a name! 

Chablbs Swain. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

CFrom Dippte* Receipt Book for the Million.) 

To Gild Writings.— Letters written on vellum or paper 
are gilded in three ways: in the first, a little size is mixed 
with the ink, and the letters written as usual; when they are 
dry, a slight degree of adhesiveness is produced by breathing 
on them, upon which the gold leaf is immediately applied, 
and by a little,pressure is made to fasten with sufficient firm¬ 
ness.' v In the second method some white-lead or chalk is 
ground up with strong size, and the letters are made with 
this by means of a brush. When the mixture is almost dry, 
the gold is laid on and afterwards burnished. The last 
method is, to mix up some gold powder with size, and to 
form the letters of this by means of a brush. It is supposed 
that this latter method was that used by the monks in uinmi- 
nating their missals, psalter, and rubrics. 

To white on Glass by the Bays of the Sun.— Dissolve 
chalk in aquafortis to the consistency of milk, and add to it 
a strong solution of silver. Keep this liquor in a glass de¬ 
canter well stopped. Then cut out from a paper the letters 
you would have appear, and paste the paper upon the de¬ 
canter, which is then to be placed in the sun in such a man¬ 
ner that the rays may "pass througu the spaces cut out of the 
paper, and fall upon the surface of^he liquor. The part of 
the glass through which the rays pass will turn black, and 
that under the paper will remflin white. The bottle is not to 
be moved during the process. 

Painting on Glass ros the purpose of making a 
Magic Lanthorn. —Take a good clear resin, any quantity, 
melt it in an iron pot; when melted entirely let it cool a 
little, and before it begins to harden, pour oil of turpentine 
sufficient to keep it liquid when cold. Iu order to paint with 
it, let it be used with colours gronnd in oil, such as are com¬ 
monly sold in colour shops. 

Cold Cream. —Take ten ounces of fresh lard, free from 
salt, four ounces of oil of almonds, two ounces of spermaceti 
pounded. Put these together in an earthern pan, and place it 
on the hob, or in a water bath, and when completely melted, 
stir in gradually (with a piece of clean wood) six drachms 
each of distilled rose, cinnamon, and orange flower waters, 
and, when nearly cold, add two drachms of essence of berga¬ 
mot (or any other perfume you may prefer.) This cold cream 
will keep. 

To Engrave on Glass.— Cover a plate of glass with a thin 
coat of wax, surrounded by low edges of the same substance. 
Sketch the figures with a sharp pointed instrument, pour on a 
quantity of fluoric acid, and expose the whole to the sun's 
heat. The strokes made in the wax will be soon observed 


covered with a white powder, arising from the solution of the 
glass. At the expiration of four or five hours, take off the 
wax and wash the glass. By these means an intelligent artist 
may engrave on the hardest glass or crystal anything that earn 
be engraved on copper. 

Permanent Ink fob masking Linen. —Take of lunar 
caustic one drachm, and weak solution or tincture of galls 
two drachms. The cloth must be first wetted with the fol¬ 
lowing liquid, viz., salts of tartar one ounce, water one otxncc 
and a half, and moat be perfectly dry before any attempt is 
made to write upon it 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Letter t for the Editor mutt m future be addrmted to 179, 
FleeUstreet. 

T. C. Junior.—** Hope ” is net up to the mark. The old poet 
Cowley, has so folly, so gorgeously, described tkls pleasant 
wental pastime, that even the pretty poem, 44 The Pleasures at 
Hope” seems second»liand. Cowley, In a facetious Hue, nays: 

“ Thou pleasant, honest Jtmtterer ; for none 
Flatter unhappy men but thou alone.” 

As you know a critic does not follow the track of Hope In his 
manners. 

A. W. {Guernsey)*—To carry out your views would entail oo na as 
enormous expense. As we can lay hands on specific drawing! 
we may execute the engraving; but to send and employ nrthn 
to unmeasured distances would be by no means an easy admr 
ture. 

W. 8. (Shrewsbury). —You will find the “ 8choolboy ” In the 
August part, just pnblisbed. 

H y .—In your praise of the snowdrop, do not ctll the race n pert 
flower. Dr. Garth says of It 

“ The bashful rose 

Its virgin blushes to the morn disclose.” 

Be a little more compressed In your Attain verses. Tsar 
“ wish ” Is like every other persons. 

H. B .—We have read your views as to Kew. We cannot asrist 
you lo procuring the number containing an account of the 
Coal Exchange. 

T. P.—Either in this number or in that of next week yon will 
find In our Recipes column, a method for preparing the paint 
used for glass. 

J. Smith. —Our pleasant correspondent at Charing Cross ahoald 
instantly become a subscriber to the “ Mirror of the Tlase 
transferring bis really too active friendliness from us to the 
new adventure. The editor of that journal will, of c o urse. Ian 
much wisdom from Mr. Smith’s carefully elaborated optnfaw 

Edward.—We design closing the first volume when 400 pagm have 
been published. You will observe the tale of ** The Bacbn " 
was brought to an end In our fortieth number. “The Law" 
will be given away on the 31st of this month. Each subscriber 
will be left to bind the volume In accordance with his own par¬ 
ticular t—t* 

B. X. D .—Washington, renowned alike for his a dmfnbtr alfre 
talent, his bravery, and his success, was the first President of the 
United States. He was elected In 1788, and saved twice the 

S iusdrennial period of that official. Why the President in anch 
or four, and not for one, two, or six years is sntitaly to be at¬ 
tributed to the arbitrary decision of the first Assembly, lo effect, 
the American President holds office for eight years. The follow¬ 
ing statistics prove It by the few exceptions accnring. Washing¬ 
ton governed from 1788 to 1796; John Adams from 17* s® 
1800 ; Jefferson from 1800 to 1808 ; Maddison from 1808 to 1816; 
Monroe from 1816to 1834; Adams from 1824 to 1828; Jacfcsoa 
from 1828 to 1836 ; Van Buren from 1836 to 18«0. General Har¬ 
rison was elected In 1840 ; but he died after being only a few 
months in office. Mr. Tyle the then vice-president, meetly com¬ 
pleted the quadrennial term. Mr. Polk was In power from 1844 
to 1848. Since then General Taylor has died in office, and the 
vice-president is again locum tenems. We cannot answer your 
other question. 

Fide- — Hon solt qui mal-y-pense t is not the motto of England. 
It la Dieu et mon Droit , (God and my right). It is recorded 
that Kiehard the First employed the phrase to stimulate his army 
lo encountering bis enemy, the French. Richard gained the vic¬ 
tory, and retained the words on the English banners. 

S. P.—You will find a reply in another page. To answer you here 
would have filled up too mueh of the space devoted to correspon¬ 
dents. You will find, we think. Pope is not foirly interpreted. 
Arthur.— The lines you quote we think are tn Campbell. 
They were applied by Mr. Gladstone, to the character of Sir 
Robert Peel. 
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CALIFOBNIA. 

Captaih Suttee was the proprietor of a water-mill in Cali¬ 
fornia. One afternoon in September, 1847, while seated 
quietly in his parlour, Mr. Marshall, who was superintending 
some alteration in the water-course, suddenly entered the room 
in a paroxysm of emotion. Captain Sutter confessed he 


looked for his rifle; as he considered him mad, when he im¬ 
pulsively exclaimed that he had discovered a mine of gold! 
“ 1 frankly own,** says Sutter, “ that when 1 heard this 1 felt 
sure his brain was touched, when suddenly all my misgivings 
were put an end to by his flinging on the table a handful of 
scales of virgin gold." In this manner was this astounding 
discovery made. Previously, California was, in the map, one 
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vast unexplor&ble wilderness, the residence of the beasts of 
the forests and the field, and the hunting ground of a few 
scattered marauding wild Indians. Since that day of Septem¬ 
ber, 1847* this wild waste has become the world's mint, its El 
Dorado, the ground of hope and wealth to hundreds of thou¬ 
sands of our fellow-creatures. 

The details of theprogress of the discovery are of the most 
exciting interest We learn that Mr. Marshall, being engaged 
in widening file channel of the mill-dam, a mass of gravel 
and sand was thrown up upon the bank. He, noticing a 
glittering particle in the neap, assumed that it was a portion 
of those bright stones with wnich California abounds. It was,, 
however, a scale of the finest gold. Mr. Marshall at first sup¬ 
posed that it was part of some buried treasure, but finding, on 
examination, that die whole soil, in every variety of combina¬ 
tion, teemed with the precious ore, he could no longer doubt 
that he and his partner, Captain Sutter, were the fortunate 
proprietors of unmeasured nches. They wisely, but not well, 
attempted to conceal the discovery. A cunning Kentuckian, 
who was employed by them as a labourer, carefully watched 
their proceedings, and, following their example, he picked up 
several flakes of the metal. The report rapidly spread, and in 
an incredibly short time a crowd was around the mill, each 
with his handful of gold. Mr. Marshall tried to jeer and per¬ 
suade them that it was a mere counterfeit metal of little value, 
but an old Mexican Indian miner knew it well, and reassured 
his neighbours by exclaiming, “ Oro! Oro!** 

We have given this account from Captain Sutter's descrip¬ 
tion, as more reliance can be placed on him than on the other 
narrators. The rumour soon spread everywhere. The inha¬ 
bitants of San Francisco left their homes and swarmed to the 
4< diggingthe Mormons crossed the Rocky Mountains, and 
in a few days upwards of 1,200 men were diligently at work 
with all appliances of tools, spades, and baskets, shovels and 
buckets, m quest of 

“ Gold, yellow, glittering gold! 

Gold that will make black white, fool fair, wrong right, 

Base noble, old young, coward valiant.*’ 


REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “ The Brothers ,” an Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century , Jfc. %c. 

Chapter III.— Continued. 

“ Pardon me, sweet lady,” exclaimed Antonino, throwing 
himself at her feet, “ but those heavenly sounds attracted my 
attention, and drew me to this spot; and, oh, how happy, how 
supremely happy, will a kind word or a smile from those 
sweet lips render me!" 

“I cannot listen to this discourse. Sir," murmured the 
young girl, averting her head, “ at such an untimely hour, 
too.” 

** I implore you to hear me, lady,” cried the impassioned 
lover, seizing her hand, which she did not attempt to with¬ 
draw. “ Since I first beheld you I have loved you fondly, 
devotedly, and this passion is consuming me: say then, 
adored of my soul, that my presence is not displeasing to 
you. Oh, speak, lady, speak! for this suspense is horrible,” 
continued Antonina, pressing her hand to nis lips, and cover- 
it with burning kisses. 

Juliana made no reply, but gazed on the handsome youth 
with a look so replete with a pure artless love, that it re¬ 
vealed more eloquently the secret impulses of her young 
heart than the most impassioned language could have done. 

This sweet look emboldeued the lover, who rose, clasped 
her in his arms, imprinted a kiss, a longjlong, kiss—a kiss of 
youth, love, and beauty, on her ruby Bps. The lovely girl 
wished to upbraid him. Vain defence. The impotent re¬ 
roach rested on her lips, which a thousand enraptured 
isses immediately effaced. 

It was file moment of weakness. Bewildered, intoxicated, 
almost swooning, she fell on the bosom of her lover, whose 
fond embrace seemed to envelop her bkf a devouring flame. 

They thus remained, clasped in each others embrace, for 
several moments, unconscious of all around, when the young 
girl suddenly recollected herself, and whispering a few 
words m the ear of her lover, he gently disengaged him¬ 
self, still, however, retaining her hand. They then walked 


back along the terrace, reiterating vows of everlasting attach¬ 
ment and affection, and, after having arranged that Antonino 
should make their love known to file Chevalier and de¬ 
mand her hand, they separated, and retired to their different 
apartments, each supremely happy in the prospect of the de¬ 
lightful, smiling future. 

**•••• 

Six months have elapsed since the events just chronicled, 
during which file inmates of the castle, and, in fact, the in¬ 
habitants for miles around, had enjoyed the most perfect 
tranquillity, and were, too, extremely happy. Since the death 
of file infamous Count and the extirpation of his lawless 
band, the peasantry had resumed their wonted gaiety, and 
their previously sombre, melancholy countenances were 
now radiant with joy. Antonino, too, was completely re¬ 
covered from the effects of his wound, had demanded the 
beautiful Juliana in marriage, and was cheerfully accepted as 
her future spouse. Our hero was as much pleased as the 
Chevalier with his cousin’s selection, well knowing his friend 
to be worthy of her in every respect, and they had ever loved 
each other as brother and sister; hence it was that he felt so 
lively an interest in her welfare and happiness. 

Reginald, being bom with the soul of an artist, felt a 
penchant for the fine arts. He had, indeed, practised both 
painting and sculpture with some degree of success. The 
latter art had become his ruling passion; he embraced it with 
enthusiasm, and thus passed a great portion of the six 
months since his arrival at the castle, while Antonino devoted 
his time to the chase or the company of Juliana. 

In the meantime, the Pope, whose chief object in the death 
of the nobles was a desire to inspire terror by a terrible ex¬ 
ample, far from extending Iris cruelty to the relatives of the 
unfortunate victims, had, on the contrary, sought to appease 
them. Skilful policy ! Sixtus felt that it would be to his 
interest to humonr a family at once so rich and powerful, and 
who, moreover, were so highly esteemed by a large pcwtkrn of 
the population. A means now presented itself, and he 
eagerly embraced file opportunity, by raising to the dignity of 
Cardinal the nearest relative of the late Count Tregalch. This 
flattering distinction on the part of a Pope, as miserly with 
his favours as his predecessors had been, sufficed to assuage, 
in some measure, the hatred and thirst for vengeance which 
still fermented in the breast of every member ol that famtfy. 

The newly appointed Cardinal quickly obtained his cousin 
Reginald’s pardon, to whom he immediately transmitted the 
welcome intelligence; at the same time reanesting him to 
return to Rome. Reginald was greatly pleased with the news, 
and he resolved to lose no time in departing for the Eternal 
City, where he could pursue his favourite occupation with 
greater advantage. Not so with his friend, Antonino; oh, no, 
for he was supremely happy at the castle, where he passed so 
much of his time in the society of his affianced, and from 
whom it would be death to part, at least, for any length of 
time. It was, however, necessary that he should return to 
Rome and obtain his father’s permission to espouse the beau¬ 
tiful Juliana, for he had not yet obtained his majority by 
about three months. 

Accordingly, it was arranged that they should leave to¬ 
gether, and at the expiration of three months pay them 
another visit, when Antonino and Juliana were to be united. 
Alas! they little thought what sad calamities wherein store 
for them; but we must not anticipate. 

The day following their arrival in Rome, they met with 
several old acquaintances, many of whom were very say, and 
belonged to some of the best families in Rome. Naturally 
of a lively disposition, Antonino was soon prevailed on to 
adopt their gay licentious mode of life, and he endeavoured 
to persuade Reginald to follow his example. Nothing, how¬ 
ever, could direct him from his favourite occupation; and, 
in order to elude as much as possible the importunities of 
his friend, he would repair to some Roman nun or church, 
where he was secure, ana remain from mom till night 

One evening, when he felt more disposed than usual for 
inspiration, the society of bis friend became intolerable, and 
he selected the Church of Santa Maria for an asylum. 

At that hour the sacred edifice was almost deserted. The 
sun’s rays, which penetrated through an aperture of the cu¬ 
pola, rested on those antique pillars, glorious remains of the 
City of Emperors, and rendered the scene almost sublime. 
The religious silence and majestic solitude which reigned 
in that holy structure were of a nature well calculated to 
strike the imagination and exalt the ideas. 

At that moment the creaking sound of a door noisily 
closing seemed to reverberate through the whole extent of the 
church. The young artist trembles, and gased in the di- 
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ection from whence the sound emanated. It was a lateral 
chapel, situated in an obscure angle, at the extremity of 
which he perceived the confessional, and a young girl issuing 
forth. Whilst endeavouring to bring forward the veil which 
was thrown back, she proceeded towards the spot where 
Reginald was standing, but the veil having caught the point 
of a pin, did not obey the delicate hand which was striving 
to release, it so rapidly as the young girl could have desire£ 
She, consequently, paused to repair that trivial disorder, and, 
without being perceived, Reginald could contemplate her 
at leisure, having concealed himself behind a pillar. She 
was of the middle height, and somewhat fair for an Italian; 
her lovely features were the most striking type of that an¬ 
tique beauty which the imagination so much delights in 
dreaming of; her dark sparkling eyes had an indefinable ex¬ 
pression, and shone with a kind of magnetic fire, whose 
transcendent brilliancy was not lessened by the long velvet 
lashes. Never before had Valentino beheld any object so 
dazzlingly beautiful; and, as this divine being passed him, 
he was enchanted, bewildered, intoxicated, and ms heart beat 
so violently, that he could scarcely retain his position. 

The next day saw him in the same position and at the 
same hour; but this time he carried with him neither vel¬ 
lum nor pencil. In vain did he wait hour after hour, the 
beautiful stranger appeared not that day or the following. 
Sunday came, and he ardently hoped she would be there. 
Vain hope! she did not arrive. From that moment a gloomy 
sadness took possession of Reginald. His enthusiasm for 
the fine arts evaporated, and the image of the lovely peni¬ 
tent was ever uppermost in his mind. 

'What heavenly delight! One day as he was slowly, and 
almost unconsciously, proceeding along one of the streets of 
$ome, he suddenly found himself in her presence, and his 
emotion was so great he could not suppress a piercing cry. 
The young girl, whose heart beat violently, raised her eyes, 
and regarded the young artist with lively interest; she then 
resumed her way, and after a few minutes walk, stopped be¬ 
fore the door of a small, though elegant looking dwelling. 
Before entering she turned her head, an4 not far distant per¬ 
ceived Reginald who had followed her. 

On the following morning Angelina—for that was the young 
girl’s name—rose early ; she was pensive and had slept but 
little, and on opening her window to inhale the morning 
breeze, the first object which presented itself to her view was 
Reginald. Concealed in the recess of a doorway, he was 
watching for her appearance. She wished to withdraw, but 
by an involuntary movement her glance met that of the 
young man, which was replete with an eloquent tenderness. 
A few hours subsequently she repaired to the church. Re¬ 
ginald was again there, and when she departed she passed so 
near him that her dress came in contact with the seaton 
which he was resting. Their regards again encountered each 
other, but this time they were still more expressive, more 
eloquent: they had understood each other, and from that 
moment they loved passionately and fondly. 

The mother of Angelina was a Sicilian by birth; her bus- ! 
band had been a small shipowner, and traded with the Ionian 
Islands. In the last voyage he made he was accompanied by 
his wife, and had not proceeded far when a Tunisian corsair 
gave chase and captured their vessel, after a severe engage¬ 
ment, in which the husband lost his life; but the next day 
the corsair was hoarded by one of the Pope’s galleys, and she 
was restored to liberty at Civita-Vecchia. The only article 
left her was a splendid diamond—the vessel having been sunk 
by the first shot from the galley —the disposal of which fur¬ 
nished her with the means of repairing to Rome, where she 
intended to seek an honourable employment. 

This history, related with apparent good faith, and by so 
pretty a mouth—the Signora Morosini was very beautiful at 
that time—afforded her easy access to several houses of note, 
and particularly to that of the Cardinal Orlando. This high 
functionary, touched by the misfortunes of the heroine, took 
compassion on, and espoused her, and Clarissa was the only 
offspring. 

After the death of the Cardinal, the Signora, whose fortune 
was now pretty considerable, was solely engrossed with the 
education of her lovely daughter. Angelina was possessed of 
every good quality, and her beauty, as it daily developed itself, 
was the pride and joy of her mother. 

An entire month had elapsed, during which time die lovers 
had seen each other daily, either at the church or elsewhere. 
It was at this time that Reginald presented himself at the 
Signora Morosini’s, to whom he made known his titles and 
position, and concluded by demanding the hand of Angelina. 
Cut, to his utter astonishment, she refused for a son-in-law the 
Chevalier Reginald Tregaldi,the cousin of a Cardinal 


Chapter IV. 

THE GABNIVAL. 

The Carnival of the year 1590 had just commenced in Rome, 
and the day was hailed with every demonstration of joy by the 
inhabitants of the Eternal City. 

It was late in the evening; the Corso was crowded with gay 
masks and carriages, and processions of musicians; it was 
lighted up with innumerable flambeaux, and resounded with 
heterogeneous clattering of wheels, the mnsic of serenaders, 
and the jokes and cries of the revellers, as they sportively 
threw about their bon-bons. 

The scene contrasted crnelly with the feelings and position 
of a certain individual, who, at this moment was crossing the 
Corso on foot; tom, as it were, from her he so fondly loved, and 
uncertain whether he should ever behold her again. His heart 
beat violently, and he sickened as he gazed upon the splendid 
equipages, the ladies in their gala costumes, and courtiers in 
their fantastic dresses. This melancholy individual gave a 
long deep sigh, and struck into a street which conducted to 
the Tiber. The day had already begun to disappear; the 
street was solitary and gloomy, and not the slightest noise 
disturbed the profound tranquillity which reigned around, 
save the distant shouts of the maskers from the Corso. 
The young man, without appearing to notice these distant 
cries and rejoicings, proceeded slowly, occasionally pausing 
as though the better to consider upon a grave idea 
which manifestly absorbed his sole attention. 

Arrived at the extremity of the street, he paused for the 
fifth or sixth time, perhaps, since entering it. He again re¬ 
flected for a few moments ; then, hastily raising his head, he 
attentively regarded the skv. The moon, which was in her 
first quarter, shone with * a soft trembling light, whose 
vague rays faintly lighted up his pale, though handsome, 
countenance. > 

After having remained in silent contemplation for a few 
minutes, the young man cast his eyes downwards, and vio¬ 
lently struck his forehead, murmuring: 

“God! to die thus is certainly horrible to contemplate; 
and yet it were perhaps better so than to drag on a wretched, 
miserable existence; for of what value is life now that the 
only being in this world whom I ever really loved is snatched 
from me? Yes, it must be so, I cannot survive this cruel 
blow!” 

Ou concluding these incoherent words, the individual, 
doubtless impelled by a resolution which agreaterdelay might 
have shaken, darted towards the river, from which he was only 
separated by a short space. It chanced, however, that at the 
same instant a group of four or five individuals, masked, and 
armed with blazing torches, were rapidly proceeding along the 
river side, and about to enter the street from whioh the young 
man was emerging. He fell amongst them with the sudden¬ 
ness of a bomb. 

To be continued. 


THE THREE MEETINGS. 

I saw her ’mid the festive throng. 

Where love and beauty met; 

Her large, dark eyes were filled with scorn. 
And passionate regret. 

Bright graceful beings flitted by. 

Rich music breath’d around. 

But in her worn and tortur’d breast 
Woke no responsive sound. 

She turned aside, and from her cheeks. 
The hot tears dash’d away; 

It were not meet, her griefs should cloud, 

A beauty's bridal day. 

•Twas only when he breathed farewell, 

A slight convulsive start, 

Spite of her studied calm, betray’d 
The anguish of her heart. 

Few years elapsed—we met again— 

Her brow was scath’d with care. 

The hectic flush upon her cheek 
Reveal’d her soul’s despair, 

Those speaking eyes, downcast and dim 
With agony, were rife ; 

Sorrow had wrought the work of time, 
And, this, the world caWd life. 

Onee more I gas’d upon that form, 

Pale, motionless, it lay. 

Genius flashed not from those dark orbs; 
E’en love had passed away. 

No anguish dwelt upon that pure brow, 

On those pale lips no breath; 

But heavenly lasting Peace was there, 

And this, the world call'd death* 


Ada. 
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JERUSALEM. 


Jerusalem is interesting from its high antiquity, but far 
more so from its intimate connection with the history of the 
Jews, and the eventful life of our 8aviour while on earth. In 
the reign of Adrian the old city was razed to the ground, and 
on its ruins a Roman city erected, called <£ha Capitolina: 
but in the time of Constantine it resumed its name. In 1518, 
it was taken by the Turks, who have ever since had possession 
of it, calling it £1 Goutz, or £1 Koudez, («. e. the holy). The 
modern city, built about 300 years ago, is surrounded by walls 
barely 2$ miles in circuit. Though under that people it has 
gradually declined, yet Dr. Clarke describes it as having the 
appearance of “ a flourishing and stately metropolis, present¬ 
ing a magnificent assemblage of domes, towers, palaces, 
churches, and monasteries; all of which, glittering in the 
sun’s rays, shone with inconceivable splendour;” but other 


travellers agree that this description is overcharged. It is 
surrounded with lofty hills, which give it the appearance of 
less elevation than it really has. The streets are narrow, and, 
as the houses are lofty, with no windows in any of the lower 
stories, and those above latticed, the passage appeals as if 
between two blank walls. “ The bazar, or street of shops,’ 
saya Mr. Robertson, “ is arched over, dark, and gloomy *, the 
shops are paltry, and the merchandise exposed for sale of an 
inferior description. This is the only part of Jerusalem where 
any signs of life are shown; and even here the pulsations of 
the expiring city are faint and almost imperceptible, its exue- 
mi ties being already cold and lifeless. In the other quarters 
of the town you may walk about a whole day without meeting 
a single creature.” 


THE HERO OF THE CAUCASUS. 

Schamyl is of a middle stature; he has light hair, gray eyes, 
shaded by bushy and well-arched eyebrows, a nose finely 
moulded, and a small mouth. His features are distinguished 
from those of his race by a peculiar fairness of complexion 
and delicacy of skin ; the elegant form of his bands and feet 
is not less remarkable. The apparent stifihess of his arms, 
when he walks, is a sign of his stem and impenetrable cha¬ 
racter. His address is thoroughly noble ana dignified. Of 
himself be is completely master; and he exerts a tacit 
supremacy over all who approach him. An immoveable stony 
calmness, which never forsakes him, even in the moments of 
the utmost danger, broods over his countenance. He passes 
the sentence of death with the same composure with which 
he distributes the “ sabre of honour ” to his bravest Murids 
after a bloody encounter. With traitors or criminals whom 
he has resolved to destroy he will converse without betraying 
the least sign of auger or vengeance. He regards himself as 
a mere instrument in the hands of a higher Being; and holds, 
according to the Sufi doctrine, that all his thoughts and deter¬ 
minations are immediate inspirations from God. 

The flow of his speech is as animating and irresistible as 


his outward appearance is awful and commanding. “ He 
shoots flames from his eyes and scatters flowers from his lips," 
said Bersek Bey, who sheltered him for some days after the 
fall of Achulgo, when Schamyl dwelt for some time among 
the princes of the Djighetes and Ubiches, for the purpose of 
inciting the tribes on the Black Sea to rise against the Rus¬ 
sians. 

Schamyl is 50 years old, bat still full of vigour and strength. 
It is, however, said that he has for some years past suffered 
from an obstinate disease of the eyes, which is constantly 
growing worse. He fills the intervals of leisure which his 
public charges allow him in reading the Koran, fasting, and 
prayer. Of late years he has but seldom, and then only on 
critical occasions, taken a share in warlike encounters. In 
spite of his almost supernatural activity, Schamyl is exces¬ 
sively severe and temperate in his habits. A few hours of 
sleep are enough for mm; attunes he will watch for the whole 
night, without showing the least traces of fatigue on the fol¬ 
lowing day. He eats little, and water is his only beverage. “ 

According to Mohammedan custom, he keeps several 
wives-. In 1844 he had three, of which his favourite was an 
American, of exquisite beauty. 
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VILLA PAMfILI DOBIA, BOMB. 


\Vu have this week the pleasure of presenting our readers 
with a sketch of the Villa Pamfili Doria, situate in the most 
beautiful vicinity of Borne, and at about a mile from the 
aueicnt Aurelian gate, now of San Pancrazio. 

From the beauty of its situation and gardens, the Villa 
Pamfili Doria is also known by the title of “ Belrespiro,” 
oDeofthe beautifully poetic expressions of Italy; it is built 
on Mount Janiculum, and, as we have already observed, at a 
short distance from the gate of Sancrazio. 

With its delightful wood of pine trees, which bestow the 
most delicious shade in that sunny clime without intercept¬ 
ing the light; with its lake, yielding a perpetual freshness ; 
with a prospect which extends as far as the sea; with its 
grottos, its “ casini,” its cascades and ancient marble frag¬ 
ments, this villa offers a combination of grandeur and beauty 


superior, perhaps, to any of the Roman vilas. In a hemi- 
cycle is a marble fawn, playing on a pipe and an organ, set 
in motion by water. It was designed by the Chevalier 
Algardi, and was commenced about the year 1044, under 
Pope Innocent X., of the Pamfili family. In the palace were 
several antique busts, bas-reliefs, the statues of Euterpe, 
Massyas, and of an Hermaphrodite; several tombs and co¬ 
lumbaria well preserved, with numerous interesting inscrip¬ 
tions, were discovered about ten years since, and now form 
a picturesque little cemetery surrounded by a wood. 

Where noware all these beauties of nature and of art? 

This villa is the property of the daughter of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, wife of the Prince of Doria, by whose liberality 
it has been most beautifully decorated. 


PRESIDENT FILLMORE—SUCCESSFUL INDUSTRY. 

Mb. Millabd Fillmobe’s career is one uninterrupted lesson 
of the value of intelligent perseverance, strict integrity, and 
unswerving consistency. 

His parents were, in the humblest, the poorest ranks of 
American citizenship. Old Nathaniel Fillmore, at the time 
of his son’s birth, was a small farmer in the State of New 
York. He is still alive, and is now the occupant of a few 
acres in Erie County. The boy received his elementary 
training at the Parish School, and at fifteen years of age (in 
1815) he had seen no authorship beyond the little tales con¬ 
tained in the English rudiments! school lessons. For four 
years he was occupied as a wool-carder in the village where 
his father resided, but was happily favoured with books from 
a small library in the place. He grasped at the fruit of the 
unforbidden tree of knowledge, he earnestly devoured it, and 
in his mind were engendered the elements of that correct¬ 
ness and precision of thought, that care and exactness in 
reasoning, and those unadorned graces of style, which for 
some years have made him one of the most distinguished 
legislators of the great western Republic. In 1819 we find 
young Fillmore a humble artizan in a wool factory—iu 1850, 
the political chief of the greatest nation in the western 
hemisphere. 

** * uc k things be, and overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder?” 

In his twentieth year young Fillmore was lucky enough to 
make the acquaintance of the late Judge Wood. This acute 


lawyer soon saw under the unpolished exterior of the wool- 
stapler’s boy mental powers that only required development 
to raise their possessor to usefulness, if not to destruction. 
Judge Wood received him into his chambers, and there he 
remained for two yean, a laborious student of forensic and 
literary lore. 

In 1821 Mr. Fillmore removed to Erie Connty, and in 1822 
he entered a solicitor’s office in Buffalo. There he sustained 
himself by teaching a school until the spring of the following 
year, when he was admitted to the Common Pleas, and com¬ 
menced practice in the town of Aurora, where he remained 
for seven yean. In 1830 he again domiciled himself in 
Buffalo. 

Such are the outlines of the private life of this industrious 
individual. We are not told or his self-devotion to general 
study, the sciences and the arts, nor of his elaborate per¬ 
formance of a country solicitor’s avocation; but it may be 
assumed that the most untiring exertion was every day in 
constant exercise, and that though he did not garner up a 
fortune, he had successfully persuaded his neighbours that 
be had the ability, if not the will, to do so. 

His first entrance into public life was in January 1829, 
when he was elected for Erie County. His talent, hia in¬ 
tegrity, his assiduity in die discharge of public business, soon 
marked him out as one of whom it was commonly said, “ If 
Fillmore says it is right, we will vote for it.”. 

Lord Bacon says— 41 Overt and apparent virtues bring forth 

} >raise; but there be secret and hidden virtues that bring 
orth fortune, certain deliveries of a man’s self which have no 
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name.” These nameless powers of pleasing were largely 
possessed by Mr. Fillmore, for though no great sound was 
made in his praise, he has been regarded during the last 
twenty years as one of the most honest and useful members 
of the American Congress. 

Born in a home of comparative poverty, he manfully over¬ 
came difficulties that would have appalled and prostrated a 
man of less indomitable perseverance, and now he is the sue 
cessor of George Washington—President of the United States. 

THB BUILDING FOR THB EXHIBITION OF 1851. 

Mb. Paxton’s design has been accepted by the commis¬ 
sioners. It follows the plan published by the committee to 
the extent of being a long parallelogram: the frame-work 
is of iron, the sides, ends, and roof ore glass. It is in three 
stories, one behind the other, so that the ends show as a 
pyramid of three steps: the roofs are drawn as if flat, but 
according to an explanatory letter from Mr. Paxton, “ the 
construction of the roof docs not even approach to flatness, 
but is so arranged with ridges and valleys as to carry off 
water much quicker than roofs of the ordinary kind.” In 
setting forth the advantages of the plan, the designer says, it 
gives an opportunity of introducing, at a small cost, six 
galleries, each 24 feet wide, of the entire length of the build' 
ing, by which the floor-surface will be increased above one- 
third; that the whole outside surface of the roof will be 
covered with unbleached canvass, which will render breakage 
from hail impossible; that there will be a very large extent ] 
of surface fitted with luffer boards, capable of being opened I 
and shut as occasion may require, to ensure a proper supply 
of pure air, the amount of which may be modified by passing 
through canvass, kept wet in very hot weather; that by em¬ 
ploying iron, wood, and glass only in the superstructure, the 
building will, from the moment of its erection, be ready for 
decoration and occupation; that the weight of materials in 
this structure will not exceed one-fourth of those necessary 
for a brick building; and that “ the construction of this 
building has been so arranged, as to admit of all its parts 
being prepared and delivered ready for fixing in place, and 
being put together and taken down far more easily than an 
ordinuy brick building, which will greatly reduce all the con¬ 
structive operations on the ground, lessen the number of 
labourers employed, and any amount of possible incon¬ 
venience to the neighbourhood.” The total height will be 
100 feet, sufficient to inclose the highest of the trees on the 
ground, and Messrs. Fox and Henderson have taken the con¬ 
tract for its execution, to be completed in the present year, 
for the sum of 85,500f., the materials remaining their pro- 
perty. j 


A LITTLE LEARNING NOT A DANGEROUS THING. 

Pope’s maxim, “ a little learning is a dangerous thing,” is by 
no means to be understood, as too many do understand it, 
as implying that unless the people can be thoroughly edu¬ 
cated they should be left in their ignorance—winch is com¬ 
paratively bliss. The little learning against which the 
satirist levels his shaft is, the ill-grounded pretensions of 
certain witlings, who, with a few words of Latin and Greek, 
and a jargon of metaphysical phrases, lay a claim to the title 
and distinction of scholarship. In these offensive apes a little 
learning is painfully experienced by every unfortunate 
auditor to be, if not a very dangerous, a peculiarly dis¬ 
agreeable thing. 

A little education to those who oannot command more—a 
little knowledge when opportunity of acquiring more has not 
been had—a little of anything, whether food, or health, or in¬ 
formation, are good, so far as it goes. In fact, the greatest 
possible amount of knowledge or learning is the best estate 
of man: while a little learning is much better than no learn 
ing—the worst estate of man. 

This line of the poet has been readily tamed from its 
original bent by that large portion of society which has 
suffered from the impertinence of the vain and foppish, who 
obtrude the more recondite portions of their learning on 
those who may not have especially devoted their attention to 
certain select studies. It is terse, and almost suits the pur¬ 
pose ; but it appeals that the poet’s meaning has been 
damaged by the necessity of the case. 

FIRMNESS. 

Firmness is a very important quality, whether of the mind 
or of the body. We all admire it more or less: those who 
do not comprehend its full value will often wonder at and 
respect it. We like to see firmness in a Government, be¬ 
cause it assures us that the ordinary course of our political 


and social life is not likely to be disturbed, and we feel that 
the continuance of many of our most esteemed privileges 
depends on it. Sailors like to sail with a captain whose 
firmness may keep them in proper control in fine weather, 
and provide for their safety m storms. Workmen generally 
prefer a master who keeps firm discipline, before one who is 
always uncertain of his intentions. Children are happier 
under firm management, than when left to alternations 
of severity and indulgence, or to a take-care-of-yourself 
system. Animals, too, are affected by firmness: it is well- 
known that lions or tigers have sometimes been prevented 
from making their attacks by those they threatened showing 
a bold front Horses know when they have a firm rider on 
their back, and will very often throw off a weak one. We 
prefer firmness in buildings also: it gratifies ns to look on 
some old tower that has withstood the shock of time for a 
thousand years or more; and we shrink from trusting 
ourselves in an edifice which has the character of being 
unsound or unsafe. On all hands, then, it appears that firm¬ 
ness is a desirable quality: it partakes of the nature of 
decision, and, if people would but exercise it a little more 
than they do at present, they would find good account in so 
doing. 


MENTAL TRAINING. 

We may assert that, in a hundred men, there are more 
ninety who are what they are, good or bad, usefril or perni¬ 
cious to society, from the instruction they h ave received. It is 
on education that depends the great difference observable 
among them. The least and most imperceptible impressions 
received in onr infancy have consequences very important, 
and of a long duration. It is with these first impressions 
as with a river, whose waters we can easily tarn, by different 
canals, in quite opposite courses, so that, from the insensible 
direction the stream receives at its source, it takes different 
directions, and at last arrives at places far distant from each 
other; and with the same facility we may turn the minH« 0 f 
children to what direction we please. 

PRIDE. 

Pride emanates from a weak mind. You never see a man 
of strong intellect proud and haughty. Just look about yuo. 
Who are the most given to this folly ? Not the intelligent 
and talented, but the weak-minded and silly. Some of the 
proudest meu are those who have nothing to look to, 
but poverty and rags—whose parents, if they were now lira?, 
would pass them without being noticed. One of the 
haughtiest meu we ever knew sprung from a poor fiddler, 
another from a dancing-master, and a third from a notorious 
villain. As we look at the young men in onr cities, we find 
the most proud and haughty of them are those who were 
born in the country. When they first left their homes, they 
had scarcely two shirts to their backs. Now they would seom 
to speak to those who make as sorry an appearance as they 
did, when, with heavy shoes, felt hats, and homespun jackets, 
they were first brought from the country. 

THE COMPOSITION OF LONDON CREAM. 

Diseased and putrid brains often, from the knackers 1 yards, 
form the foundation of London “ good milk” and cream. 
The manufacturers rub these brains in their bund* with a 
little warm water, when “ a milky looking emulsion” is pro¬ 
duced, which forms the basis of the composition. Treacle, 
salt, whiting, sugar of lead, size, and annatio, according to the 
particular taste of the chemist. This last-named substance 
is itself much adulterated. It gives a yellowish tin t and rveh.- 
looking appearance of cream on the top of the milk, it is 
the colouring matter of cheese. The size is man ufactured 
at the tanyard from the scrapings and clippings of raw hides 
The composition thus produced is sold for Id. a quart of 
milk, and 2s. or 3s. a pint of cream, according as it is "single 
or “ doable”—that is, according as it has mote or few 
brains in it. Mr. Bugg calculates that the dairyman 
4 1. profit out of the original outlay of 3s. for a dozen pounds 
of bollock’s brains, which he makes np into thir ty pints of 
double or forty pints of single cream. This is certain]y a 
good per centage for his filthy trade! The remedy winch 
Mr. Bugg proposes for all these honors is strict govern¬ 
ment supervision of the trade. As it is a notorious fact that 
a most hurtful and disgusting adulteration of an article of 
food in universal use is systematically carried on, under our 
very eyes, the only course left open to us is to put a stop to 
these atrocities as soon as possible. Sorely, there never was 
a stronger case for that legal interference and control which 
are the legitimate expression and result of a well-grounded 
popular alarm, and a just popular indignation. 
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ANCIENT PBICK OF LABOUR. 

Ik the year 1852,25th Edward III., wages paid to haymakers 
were Id. a day. A mower of meadows, 2d. a day, or 5d. an 
acre. Reapers of com in the first week of August, 2d.; in 
the second, 3d. a day, and so on till the end of August, with¬ 
out meat, drink, or other allowance, finding their own tools. 
For threshing a quarter of wheat or rye, 2$d.; a quarter of 
barley, beans, peas, and oats, ljd. A master carpenter, 3d. 
a day, other carpenters, 2d. A master mason, 4d. a day, 
other masons, 3d., and their servants, l$d a day. Tilers, 3d., 
and their “ knaves,” lgd. Thatchers, 3d. a day, and their 
knaves, 14d. Plasterers, and other workers of mud walls, 
and their Knaves, in like manner, without meat or drink; 
and this from Easter to Michaelmas; and from that time 
less, according to the direction of the justices. 

THE OPIUM TRADE. 

Opium is a production of the plant papaver somni/erem, in 
English, poppy. The poppy was originally a native of Per¬ 
sia, but it may now be found growing as an ornamental plant 
in gardens throughout the civilised world. It is cultivated 
somewhat extensively in Turkey, and most of the opium 
used for medical purposes in Europe and America is pro¬ 
duced in that country. But India affords a far more exten¬ 
sive field for its cultivation. It is estimated that more than 
100,000 acres of the rich plains of central India, as well os the 
alluvial valley of the Ganges, are now occupied for this pur¬ 
pose. Formerly these same grounds were used for the pro¬ 
duction of sugar, indigo, corn, and other grain; but these 
useful crops have yielded to the more profitable culture of the 
poppy. In India many thousands of men, women, and 
children are employed in poppy cultivation, which is through¬ 
out a simple process. The seed is sown in November, and 
during a period of about six weeks, in February and March, 
the juice is collected. 

THE GOAT A POOR MAN’S HELP. 

Evbrt cottager almost, now-a-days, drinks tea—though 
frequently he cannot procure milk with it. What a luxury 
then to him and his little ones would be the milk of a goat or 
two! This milk, besides a kid (or perhaps twins) from each 
of them every year, would surely be a very beneficial recom¬ 
pense for the inexpensive and easily-procured food which 
would support them. The quality of goat's milk, too, is 
good, invalids know that is excellent; its lightness on 
the stomach and nutritiveness makes it suitable to them. 
The hair, skin, fiat, and horns of the goat are useful for many 
purposes. The hair is convertible into wigs for judges ana 
barristers ; the skin is used for making gloves: the horns 
for knife-handles and snuff-boxes, and the suet for candles, 
if the skin be not stripped of the hair, it is a capital material 
for a working man's winter coat or for a gentlemen’s shooting- 
jacket. Vast numbers of men wear such coats in France (as 
some of the Scotoh wear deer-skin dresses handsomely pre¬ 
pared) as a certain protection against rain and cold. It is 
not worn by them, however, as the celebrated Brien O’Lynn, 
wore his sheep-skin, viz., “ with the woolly side in*—for, its 
refreshing coolness in summer, but with the hair outwards. 
It throws off water as the feathers of a duck would discharge 
it, and is a very durable garment also. Goat skins also are 
much used in the north of Scotland as a protection to car¬ 
pets, in the same way that matting is used in England. 

HUMAN PROGRESS. 

Persons in general look at the magnificent fabric of civi¬ 
lised society as the result of the accumulated labour, 
ingenuity, and enterprise of mau through a long course of 
ages, without attempting to define what has been owing to the 
different branches of human industry and science; and 
usually attribute to politicians, statesmen, and warriors, a 
much greater share than really belongs to them in the work ; 
—what they have done is in reality little. The beginning of 
civilisation is the discovery of some useful arts by which 
men acquire property, comforts, or luxuries. The necessity 
or desire of preserving them leads to laws or social institu • 
tkms. The discovery of peculiar arts gives superiority to 
particular nations; and the love of power induces them to 
employ this superiority to subjugate other nations, who learn 
their arts and ultimately adopt their manners, so that in 
reality the origin, as well as the progress and improvement 
of civil society, is founded in mechanical and chemical in¬ 
ventions. No people have ever arrived at any degree of 
perfection in their institutions who have not possessed in a 
high degree the useful and refined arts. The comparison o 
oavage and civilised man, in fact, demonstrates the triumph* 


of chemical and meohanical philosophy as the causes not 
only of the physical, but ultimately even of moral improve¬ 
ment. Look at the condition of man in the lowest state in 
which we are acquainted with him. Take the native of New 
Holland, advanced only a few steps above the animal crea¬ 
tion, and that principally by the use of fire, naked; defending 
himself against wild beasts, or killing them for food only by 
weapons made of wood hardened in the fire, or pointed with 
stones or fish-bones; living only in holes dug out of the 
earth, or in hats radely constructed of a few branches of 
trees covered with grass; having no approach to the enjoy¬ 
ment of luxuries or even comforts ; unable to provide for his 
most pressing wants; having a language scarcely articulate, 
relating only to the great objects of nature, or to his most 
pressing necessities or desires, and living solitary or in single 
families; unacquainted with religion, government, or laws, 
submitted to the mercy of nature or the elements. How 
different is man in his highest state of cultivation! every part 
of his body covered with the products of different chemical 
and mechanical arts, made not only useful in protecting him 
from the inclemency of the seasons, but combined in forms 
of beauty and variety; creating ont of the dust of the esrth, 
from the clay under his feet, instruments of use and orna¬ 
ment ; extracting metals from the rude ore, and giving to 
them a hundred different shapes for a thousand different 
purposes; selecting and improving the vegetable productions 
with which he covers the earth; not only subduing but taming 
and domesticating the wildest, the fleetest, and the strongest 
| inhabitants of the wood, the mountain, and the air; making 
the winds carry him on every part of the immense ocean; and 
compelling the elements of air, water, and even fire as it 
were to labour for him. 


AGE AND YOUTH. 

[By N. P. Willis.] 

1 love to look on a scene like this. 

Of wild and careless play. 

And persuade myself that I’m not old. 

And ray locks are not yet gray; 

For it stirs the blood in an old man’s heart, 
And it makes his pulses fly. 

To catch the thrill of a happy voice. 

And the light of a pleasant eye. 

I have walked the world for four-score years. 
And thay say that I am old ; 

And my heart is ripe for the reaper Death, 

And my years are well nigh told. 

It is very true—it is very true— 

I’m old, and “ I bide my time”— 

But my heart will leap at a scene like this, 
And I half renew my prime. 

Play on! play on ! I am with you there, 

In the midst of your merry ring ; 

I can feel the thrill of the daring jump, 

And the rash of the breathless swing, 

I hide with you in the fragrant hay, 

And I whoop the smothered call; 

And my feet slip up on the seedy floor, 

And I care not for the fall. 

I am willing to die when my time shall come, 
And I shall be glad to go, 

For the world at best is a weary place, 

And my poise is beating slow ; 

Bat the grave is dark, and the heart will fall 
In treading its gloomy way ; 

And it wiles my heart from its dreariness, 

To see the young so gay. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From Ripple’s Receiptt Book for the Million.) 

Food for Singing Birds.— Well mix or knead together 
three pounds of split peas ground or beat to floor, one pound 
and a naif each of crombi of bread and coarse sugar, the 
fresh yolks of six raw eggs, and six ounces of unsalted batter. 
Put about a third part oi the mixture at a time in a frying 
pan, over a gentle fire, and continually stir it till it be a little 
browned, but by no means burnt. When the other two fcarts 
are thus done, and all are become cold, add to the entire 
qnantity six ounces of maw seed, with six pounds of bruised 
hemp seed separated from the husks. Mix the whole to¬ 
gether, and it will be found an excellent food for thrushes, red, 
robins, larks, linnets, canary birds, finches of different sorts 
and most other singing birds, admirably preserving them in 
song and feather. 
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Coubt Plaster.— Bruise a sufficient quantity of fish glue, 
and let it soak for twenty-four hours in a little warm water; 
expose it to heat over the fire, to dissipate the greater psrt of 
the water, and supply its place by colourless brandy, which 
will mix with the gelatine of the glue. Strain the whole 
through a piece of open linen; on cooling, it will form a trem¬ 
bling jelly. Now extend a piece of black silk on a wooden 
frame, and fix it in that position by means of tacks or pack 
thread. Then, with a brush made of badger's hair, apply the 
glue, after it has been exposed to a gentle heat to render it 
liquid. When this stratum is dry, which will soon be the case, 
apply a second, and then a third, if necessary, to give the 
plaster a certain thickness; as soon as the whole is dnr cover 
it with two or three strata of a strong tincture of the balsam of 
Peru. This is the real English court plaster: it is pliable and 
never breaks—characters which distinguish it from so many 
preparations sold under the same name. When used for 
small outs, from sharp instruments, bring the lips of the 
wound together, and lay over it a piece of goldbeater’s skin; 
then fix this with a piece of court plaster. The wound will 
generally heal without further trouble. 

Tbahsfbb Papeb. —Make a strong solution of each of the 
following articles, separately, in hot water:—Starch, three oz., 
gum arabic, one oz., alum, 4 oz., then mix, and apply it while 
still warm to one side of the leaves of paper with a brush. 
When dry, a second and a third coating may be given; press 
it to make it smooth. In using it, moisten the back of it, 
and evenly press it on the stone, when a reversed copy of the 
drawing, &c., will be obtained. 

Cbmbet fob Broker Glass. —Broken glass may be ce¬ 
mented so as to be as strong as ever, by interposing between 
the parts, glass groundup like a pigment, but easier of fusion 
than the pieces to be joined, and then exposing them to such 
a heat as will fuse the cementing ingredient without melting 
the pieces to be united. A glass for cementing pieces of bro¬ 
ken flint-glass may be made by fusing some of the same kind 
of glass, previously reduced to powder, along with a little red- 
lead and borax, or with borax only. 

To take Status out of Ivobt. —Make light paste of sal 
volatile, prepared chalk, and ofl; rub on the ivory with 
leather; afterwards put a little more on and leave it to dry, 
then brush it off. 

To whitbit Ivobt.— Boil alum in water; into this im¬ 
merse your ivory, and let it remain in an hour; then rub the 
ivory with a cloth, wipe it clean with a wet linen rag, and lav 
it in a moistened doth to prevent it drying too quickly, which 
causes it to crack. 

Glue fob Eabthbnwabe, &c.—Put a piece of white flint 
stone into the midst of a fierce fire; when it is red, or rather 
white hot, take it out with a pair of tongs, and suddenly drop 
it into a pan of cold water, wnich should be ready placed for 
the purpose. This will destroy the power of adhesion in the 
flint, and precipitate the stone to a fine powder, from which 
you must carefully pour of the water. Now melt white rosin 
m an iron pot or earthen pipkin, and stir the flint stone 
powder into it till it is of the consistence of a thick paste. 
When you use this glue, warm the edges of the glass, stone, 
china, or earthenware, and rub it thereon, then carefully and 
neatly place them together. When quite cold, with a knife 
scrape off as much of the cement as remains outside. 

To weld Tortoiseshell.— Provide a pair of pincers, the 
tongs of which will reach four inches beyond the rivet Now 
file the tortoiseshell clean to a lap joint, carefully observing 
that there be no grease about it Wet the joints with water, 
apply the pincers hot, following them with water, and the shell 
will be found to be joined as if it were originally the same 
piece. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*•* Letter • for the Editor mutt t» future be addretted to 170, 
Fleet-street . 

M. K„ (Bristol .)—You will find in another colamn a receipt for a 
“ nutrition* food for singing birds.** It is the only one we find 
In either of the volumes. Our attention having been frequently 
called by our correspondents to the instability of the health of 
their parrots, we shall next week give some directions, which if 
followed may tend to the comfort of tboee tender exotics. If 
your bird Is of that species, of course the receipts referred to will 
cot be of any service. 

2). t . L .—That Is not our meaning. You err like the old bachelor 
in the story, "ami not a little pale?” said a very stout lady, ht 
some anxiety, respecting her complexion. w Yon are more like 
o big tub ,** was the ferocious reply. We did not say, to our 
remarks on the delight which some evince in the dangers in¬ 
curred by our Cremorne and Vsuxkall aeronauts, that no risk 
should be Incurred even in tbe promotion of science. The recent 


Invention and daring adventures of Mr. Bell bad oar heartiest 
approbation. We published a fall deecriptioo of tbe machinery* 
employed by him as a steering apparatus and we had a drawing 
of his balloon as soon am his endeavour to aid “ in the promo¬ 
tion of science ” was made public. But the mere pleasure of 
gazing at a Urge globe, Inflated with gas, seemed too costly m 
sight if the sacrifice of human life la to be part of the enter¬ 
tainment. The fearfbl experience of Mrs. Graham very recently, 
is quite enough to satisfy our Greens and our Gales that the 
risks encountered of dreadful death are sufficient in the mere 
ordinary features of an crial ascent without Increasing them 
with the society of tbe lion or the horse. Such was the pur¬ 
pose of oar remarks. As the stout lady under other dream - 
stances may have acknowledged that she waa more of the shape 
of a tub than a pale, se we readily agree with you that great 
dangers even mast be encountered In the pursuit of science. 
The Uvs of the volcano two thousand years ago destroyed thr 
pbiloeopher, because he approached too near nature** convulsions, 
and tbe frigidity of the arctic regions may seal up the life’s blood 
of our modem explorers, but only Came and honour Is the por. 
tion of these victims. A death at Cremorne would be a crime. 

F. H., (Ashburton ).—If you have now received our Monthly Psrt 
for August you will find the “ Schoolboy ** engraved on one of 
Its pages. 

W.L.—The picture of 8terne’s Maria would have been somewhat 
better designed, had tbe faithless goat been seen at a much greater 
distance than be is represented. His entire absence would hate 
left too much for the letter-press to supply. Yon do see the break 
which “ ran at the foot of the tree.** Tbe paper that week was 
considerably inferior to what Is now used for this journml, mi 
the artist** designs were not so easily distinguishable as tbey m 



L,p. —Onr friend at Long Preston la requested to read our reply to 
FJ7. You will find that the part containing five numbers he* 
forty pages. We quote the concluding portion of your letter to 
show certain subscribers that our system merits the approbation 
of many of our readers :—“ I admire the work very muds, it Is 
both Interesting and instructing. I am nearly 300 miles from 
London, and hope it will be gratifying to you to hear your RtUe 
periodical has found Us way to the northern mountains of Rag¬ 
land, and I hope it will not only be found in England but alt msr 
tbe world. I was glad to find your reply to W. N, Wilds re¬ 
garding puns, rebuses, &c.; for myself, I would rather base 
something similar to the account of Nepaul, Goodwood llonw, 
tic., and accounts of or lives of eminent statesmen. But It Is 
not for me to choose the subjects for all your readers. Wisftfcg 
saccess to the Paicinr Illustuatbb Nxwa, I remain, mem, 
tmty,—L. P.** We have quoted a great portion of your MOfe 
not we are without many of a similar tone, but your*^ ism- 
lac ted, being well expressed and five of any literary** 
have universally found that the lovers of rebuses, — 
sense, are universally ungrammatical and very *- 
phlsts. 

C. 5. G. {EcdeshaU).—V?e beg to refer you to our 
F. H. The M School Boy” was presented in a aepam 
our many thousands of weekly subscribers, and w* jMtflkfe'a 
page, that those who bought the monthly part mfcfcf Ma 
to bind it up in the volume. Although we had m.mmhmj 
appoint our monthly subscribers in any form. It 1 
fly-sheet for the weekly number than a cumbrous 
to the Part. 

Devon.— We gave as much space to the Nepauleee l 
circ umstanc es permitted. There is a long letter pul 
of the dally papers from a Calcutta correspondent, 
very tragic, and, we believe, fabulous anecdotes of thee 
of the career of the Himalaya chief. We are told he 1 
a near relative, then prime minister, that the king was so oww- 
awed by the fearfol atrocity of the deed, that he instantly ap- 
pointed the assaaain to the high office of his victim, Ac. We car 
not write gross improbabilities for the entertainment of ear 
readers. 

A. P . {Plymouth).— Mr. Vickers, of Holywell-strcet, Strand, is ear 
publisher. He has this journal every Tuesday, and if your agent 
gives proper attention, you should have it on Thursday morning 
at tbe latest. See that your orders are attended to. 

H. V., (Liverpool).— Don’t be angry. In your letter received to-day, 
(Monday), you apell correspondents, corespondents —inspect!- 
sent, impertant—XMO, tow— pieces, pierr—poetry, poettry— 
which, tefcA—please, plese— penny, penur y Our terms for pub¬ 
lishing in this book, as you term it, are simply sound sense, of net 
grammar, and comet spelling. If you favour us again, pray dent 
expose us to the letter carriers, as “ The Edditor of the Penn-* 
IUustratade News.” We Mushed to say the letter was for tbe 
Editor. 
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I.EAM INCTO X. 


The virtues of the mineral waters have within these thirty 
years made Leamington one of our most fashionable resorts 
for the gay and the debilitated. The once rustic village has 
been transformed into a handsome town, and no expense 
has been spared to make its pnblic buildings at once commo¬ 
dious and elegant. 

The public spring is enolosed in a handsome stone edifice. 
The baths are of elegant architecture, and fitted up in the 
most tasteful manner. The original spa contains a large pro¬ 
portion of common salt, sulphate of soda, muriate of mag¬ 
nesia, and sulphate of lime. There are also chalybeate and 
sulphurous springs. For the last fifty years, when the pecu¬ 
liar qualities of these waters first became generally known 
to the medical profession, their reputation has been steadily 


extending. Although they are most celebrated for the cur 
cutaneous diseases, they are found of the greatest service in 
abating glandular obstructions, bilious and dyspeptic com¬ 
plaints, and other internal maladies. 

Among the public buildings recently erected for the con¬ 
venience of the crowds of visitors who aunually resort to 
Leamington, the Assembly Rooms form a conspicuous ob¬ 
ject. They are constructed in a style of grandeur and ele¬ 
gance rarely excelled. They comprise ball rooms, billiard 
rooms, card rooms, reading rooms, and a refectory. There 
is also a new suit of concert and ball rooms. In 1814, a 
handsome theatre was erected. Two public libraries, a spa¬ 
cious picture gallery, a museum, and Ranelagh gardens, con¬ 
tribute largely to the amusement of the visitors. 
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REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “ The Brothers ,” an Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century, $c. Ac. 


Chapter IV.— Continued . 

“ May the tyrannical Pope hang and quarter thee !” ejacu¬ 
lated one of the group, whom the violence of the shock had 
prostrated on the ground ; “ he is not masked either, and 
dares to arrogate to himself the right of felling people to the 
ground! Blood and furies,* he continued in a savage tone, 
“ he must be a robber—a murderer—arrest him! arrest 
him !’* 

He was immediately seized, and, at the same time, the 
speaker rose and advanced towards them, doubtless with the 
intention of handling the stranger rather roughly ; but the 
light of a torch had no sooner illumined his countenance, 
than the former, hastily disembarrassing himself of an enor¬ 
mous mask, exclaimed: — 

“ May the devil take me if it isn’t my friend Reginald !” 

“ Myself, Antonino,” said Reginald, for it was he. 

“Ah ! it is you whom we have been seeking the last two 
hours—you, who are thus depriving us of the best of the 
sport—who have failed to be at the rendezvous —you, in line, 
whom we have at length found in this deserted spot, running 
about like a madman!” 

“Have I iujured you, Antonino ?” demanded Reginald. 

“ Not much,” replied the young man, “ and I freely pardon 
thee. But let us not forget that this is the most brilliant 
moment on the Corso, and that every instant is precious. 
Come,” he added, “ let us be quick, for you must exchange 
your costume, for one more befitting the carnival.” 

But Reginald disengaged himself from his friend, and 
replied: — 

“ No, Autouino, I cannot accompany you; for I have an 
important matter to settle here, and, if you are my friend, 
you will leave me.” 

“Leave you,” ejaculated Antonino, “when I have been 
seeking you these last two hours, in almost every part of 
Rome ! I would rather behold you figuring at one of the 
estrapados of the Corso. Come^ come,” he continued, agaiu 
seizing Regiuald by the arm, aud forciug him along in spite 
of himself: then, turning towards his companions, mute 
spectators of this scene :— 

“ You, my friends,” he added, “ will repair to our carriage 
quick as possible, with which you will rejoin us at Angelo 
Videtto's, the tailor; and may the devil take me if I won’t 
compel him to attire my friend in that brilliant costume 
which he has made for him.” 

The friends departed and left the two interlocutors to¬ 
gether. 

“ By the holy virgin!” exclaimed Reginald, as his friend 
forcibly hurried him along; “ by the holy virgin! Antonino, 
allow me to return, for it is utterly impossible for me to ac¬ 
company you,” 

“Impossible!” repeated Antonino, “you are joking, 
surely? The Pope, who formerly kept swine in a poor 
village, asserts that nothing is impossible to man.” 

“It is wrong of you to jest thus, Antonino, for you aug¬ 
ment my sorrow and despair.” 

“ Be It so, then, returned Antonino, and, since such is the 
case, I will laugh no more Let us, therefore, speak seriously. 
And, in the first place, where were you proceeding with such 
impetuosity when we came in contact with you?” 

“ I had determined to drown myself.” 

<§ What! resolved to drown thyself?’’ 

“ I had,” responded Reginald in a gloomy tone. 

“ Oh ! oh! you are jesting my friend, surely.” 

“ I was never more serious in my life.” 

Antonino, however, hurried his friend on, and would not 
listen to anything he had to say. On arriving at the tailor’s, 
they found that the carriage had already arrived, in which 
were seated Antonino’s friends. The worthy Angelo Videtto, 
too, was at home and waiting to receive them with the 
splendid attire which he had made for Reginald, spread on 
the table. It was a superb costume of the God of Folly, con¬ 
sisting of blue and yellow satin, covered with small silver bells. 
Reginald regarded it with an indifferent look and permitted 
Antonino to undress him, for he appeared lost to everything 
around. When he had denuded him of all save his shirt and 
drawers, Antonino observed to him:— 

“ Come, my friend, relate to me what motive could have 


inspired you with the sad resolution of committing suicide. 
Surely Reginald, you must be mad! Have you then for¬ 
gotten our pledge ? Did we not promise to return to your 
uncle’s at the expiration of three months ? God! much, 
fondly as I love thy angelic cousin, I could not—dare not— 
have returned alone, and with such awful news, too. Oh ' 
no; it would have been their death-blow. You well know, 
Reginald, that they both love you sincerely ; thy uncle with 
the fondness of a father, and his daughter with that of a 
loving sister.” 

“ Ah ! my dear friend, yon are happy, supremely happy," 
murmured Reginald, “ you love, and it is reciprocated ; you 
have the consent of your father and that of my nncle to 
espouse the object of your attachment, but my love is hope¬ 
less; I have been flatly refused the hand of an amiable, a 
lovely being, whom I love more than my life, and without 
whom I have no desire to live ; in fiue, my friend, life would 
be a burthen to me, a barren waste!” 

“ Ah ! you love, then ?” returned Antonino. 

“ Yes, fondly, devotedly.” 

“ And with whom are you so deeply in love, pray?” 

“ Signora Morisini’s lovely daughter,” replied Reginald. 

“ Indeed!” said Antonino, in astonishment; “ that is most 
unfortunate, for I have heard she is is an arrant coquette, 
and, if that be the cose, she will only make sport of thee.” 

“ Heavens! Antonino,” exclaimed Reginald, “ you most 
be mistakeu. Oh! yes, for Angelina loves me as much as I 
adore her; she has sworn it; and her soul is too pure—her 
heart too noble, too impassioned, for me to disbelieve her 
vows.” 

“13eitso, then,” returned Antonino, “and if you have 
nothing with which to reproach Angelina, who, I acknow¬ 
ledge, is the most beautiful young girl in Rome, I uat 
come to the conclusion that thy grief and despair are the 
work of her mother.” 

“Alas !” sighed Regiuald. 

“ I have divined rightly, have 1 not ?” continued Autouino. 
“Oh! I have known her mother for some time past, and 
have just grounds for presuming that it was she who refined 
thee the hand of her daughter.” 

“ Your words are true, oh ! too true, my friend. Yes, n? 
entreaties aud tears were alike vain. Is it conceivable that 1 
who have the uame of an illustrious family, who am tba 
cousin of a cardiual, should be refused as son-in-law by die 
Signora Morisini ?” 

“ Faith, yes,” replied Antonino, “ for although the cousin 
of.'a cardinal, thou art not the nephew of a pope.” 

“ What do you rneau, Antonino?” 

“ That _ the Seigneur Fraucesco Colletti, the Pope’s 
nephew, is passionately in love with Angelina, and will 
no doubt carry her off by force if he cannot obtain her 
otherwise.” 

“ By heavens !’’ exclaimed Reginald, “ that cannot—shall 
not be, so long as I have life and strength to protect her!" 

“God forbid, certainly” said Antonino, “ but I believe be 
is sufficiently base and cruel to be guilty of any deed, how¬ 
ever monstrous. But,” he continued in atone of encourage¬ 
ment, “ an idea has just struck me, and I think there 
is a means of compelling the Signora Morisini to listen to 
thy entreaties.” 

“ Oh! speak, speak, I implore you,” cried Reginald. 

“ The project presents great difficulties.” 

“ No matter, so that they be not insurmountable," re¬ 
turned the impas9ione(^outh. 

“ It will probably lejur thee to the inquisition, or at least 
to the galleys,” resumed Antonino. 

“ I think thou knowest me sufficiently well, Antonino, to 
be aware that I fear not danger. Speak, then, and what¬ 
ever it be I will act, for without her I neither valne life nor 
liberty.” 

By this time Reginald had, almost unconsciously, attired 
himself in his carnival costume. 

“Come,” observed Antonino, “ our companions are wait 
ing; let us depart.” 

“ No,” replied Reginald, “ I wish to know thy project be¬ 
fore I leave.” 

“I have my plan, I tell thee, and we can execute it to¬ 
night ; come then.” 

This assurance rendered Reginald comparatively tranquil 
and happy; he accordingly followed Antonino, and imme¬ 
diately afterwards they took their seats in the carriage, which 
rapidly proceeded in the direction of the Corso. ' 

At the moment they arrived the Corso assumed a still 
more brilliant appearance than ever. The number of madks 
had become so considerable, the incidents and scenes so mul¬ 
tifarious, and the brilliant equipages so numerous, that the 
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carriage of our two friends and companions could scarcely 
make way through the compact masses, which, at every few 
paces, impeded their progress. Presently they were com- 
elled to come to a stand-still, for, on a sudden, a horse, 
oubtless frightened by the noise and tumult, began to kick 
violently, and broke a portion of the harness to which he was 
attached ; the impetuosity of his movements quickly caused 
a general disorder. In the confusion which ensued, the car¬ 
riage, which was small, jammed on one side by one that was 
considerably heavier, could notresist the violence of the shock; 
the wheel broke, it fell on its side, and, incapable of move¬ 
ment, immediately became a greater embarrassment amidst 
the general confusion. Frightful screams emanated from 
the in tenor of the carriage ; two men masked suddenly burst 
open the door, when three dominos sprang from the car¬ 
riage, one of whom, from his tall figure, and the care he 
appeared to take in protecting his companions, was evidently 
a man. 

Far from being made calm bv this incident, the tumult had 
increased tenfold. The frightened animals snorted and 
bounded, the crowd jostled aun pressed forward, and, in short, 
the scene was now truly alarming. For a moment, among 
that myriad of heads, one might have seen the little group 
formed by the three dominos and the two masked men who 
had burst open the carriage door. But, by a sudden move¬ 
ment in the throng, they were immediately separated, and 
the confusion was at its height, for the carriage which had 
overturned that of the three dominos, and which the reader 
has doubtless recognised as that of the two friends, suddenly 
disengaged itself, dashed off at the risk of crushing every¬ 
thing in its rapid course, and disappeared in one of the streets j 
contiguous to the Corso. : 

When calm was re-established, thanks to the intervention, ' 
somewhat slow, of the authorities, of the three dominos of 
whom we have spoken, two only remained. One was the 
Signora Morisini, who was sobbiug pitifully, and demanding 
justice on the wretches who had dared to carry off her 
daughter Angelina; the other was the Seigneur Francesco 
Colletti, who vainly strove to appease her. 

After having traversed several gloomy, deserted streets, the 
carriage of the two friends stopped before the dwelling of 
Reginald. The young man alighted, and assisted by Anto¬ 
nino, hastened to transport a fainting lady into the house. 
Reginald then thanked the friends of Antonino, who had so 
ablv seconded him, and the door of the house closed on him 
at tnemoment the carriage disappeared at the corner of the 
street. 

Although Reginald had an apartment in the palace of his 
cousin, the cardinal, he had been persuaded by Antonino to 
take, like almost all the young noblemen of Rome who desired 
to keep their gallantries a secret, apartments in one of the least 
frequented quarters of the city. The house in which Regi¬ 
nald had apartments was occupied by a kind-hearted honest 
widow and her children. Reginald, who was greatly 
esteemed by them, doubtless owing to some trifliug service, t 
quickly obtained their assistance. He delivered Angelina S 
to them, as a young lady whom he had rescued from the most ! 
imminent danger, and whose state required prompt succour. I 
The good people were quite satisfied with this explanation, j 
and hastened to attend to the young girl, who was still in a j 
swoon, and stretched on a bed, wherein she had been laid by ! 
Reginald and Antonino. Perceiving that the hostess and her 
daughter quickly began to undress aud cause her to in¬ 
hale some kind of perfume, which rendered her respiration 
more free, the two friends left to disembarrass themselves of 
their carnival costume. 

After the lapse ot a quarter of an hour Reginald returned, 
when he found that Angelina was recovering consciousness. 
As she opened her eyes they rested with astonishment on the 
surrounding objects, which were utterly unknown to her; then 
a deep sigh escaped her breast, and she cried out in a piti¬ 
ful faltering voice:— 

“ Great God! where am I ? Oh! my mother! my mother! ” 
Reginald, who had remained at a distance, now advanced 
towards her. 

“ Be calm my Angelina,” said he imploringly, “you are 
perfectly safe here.” 

At that well known voice, Angelina bounded up in the 
bed; then fixing on him her haggard regard, with the utmost 
alarm, exclaimed:— 

“ Heavens! Reginald, what does this mean ? Is it you 
Reginald ?” 

“It is I, Angelina,” replied the lover in a voice of emotion. 
“O God!” she cried, raising herself as though she 
wished to flee: but perceiving, for the first time, that she was 
in a bed and divested of her garments, an indescribable 


! alarm took possession of her soul—a vague suspicion flashed 
1 across her mind, and without folly comprehending the senti¬ 
ments which oppressed her, she fell backwards, concealed her 
I face in her hands, and wept bitterly. 

Reginald understood this artless instinct of alarmed mo¬ 
desty:— 

“ Fear nothing, my Angelina,” he observed in a soft, pene¬ 
trating voice : “ you are quite safe here.” 

“ Safe r she replied, “ but wherefore am I here, and alone 
with you ?** 

“ Angelina,” responded Reginald, trembling and confused 
by the avowal he was now constrained to make, “ I must 
implore your forgiveness.’* 

“Forgive you,” she murmured, placing her hand on her 
fervid forehead as though to collect her ideas; “ ah ! what then 
has taken place? that noise, that tumult—and then those 
two men in masks—who stifled my cries! Heavens ! it cannot 
be, surely ?” 

And as though she feared to divine the truth, her eyes 
rested with a scrutinising regard on Reginald, who was still 
trembling violently, and dared not raise his eyes. lie, 
however, at length hazarded a reply:— 

To be continued. 


ON SEEING A BUTTERFLY IN THE STREETS OF 
LONDON. 

What brings thee here. 

Thou little flutterer, 'mid this busy scene ? 

Hast thou no fear 

Of urchin captor? or that rash hath been 
Thy venture hither from the meadows green ? 

Ah I some there be 

Amidst this hurley-burley, worn in heart. 

Who gaze on thee. 

To whom wilt thou a deeper gloom impart, 

As thou recallest life’s most sunny part. 

Here on the wing. 

Where day to toil surrenders all her hours, 

Methinks thou’It bring 
tions to many of green fields and flowers, 
d grassy dells and wild woods’ leafy bowers. 

Bold rover thou. 

If, revelling where rose-nectar quaffing down, 

H ast made a vow 

Unto thy fellows, all their deeds to crown, 

By daring thus the passage of the town. 

Or it may be, 

A captive thou of urchin’s country roam, 

And here set free 

’Midst smoke and din beneath a murky dome, 

To seek, alas ! thy far-off flowery home. 

Alas, for thee! 

Thy flight is feeble, weary is thy wing. 

And thou wilt be 

Bewildered, lost, thou little fluttering thing. 

Amid the myriad spires that round thee spring. 

It must be so, 

And fate to thee by this huge lab’rinth saith, 

“ Thou ne’er shalt know 
Again the rose and houeysuckle’s breath ; 

These streets to thee shall be the ribs of death.” 

Josepu Anthony. 

GENERAL WILLISEN. 

General Willisen, Commauder in-Chief of the Schleswig- 
Holstein army, is about sixty years of age. Descended from 
a noble Prussian family, he was early destined for a military 
career, and in the campaign of 1806 served as cadet in an 
infantry regiment. After the disasters of Jena and Auer- 
stadt, he returned to the University of Halle, where he spent 
the next few years iu the retirement of study. From 1813 to 
1815 we find him attached to the general staff of Field-Mar¬ 
shal Prince Blncher. Willisen remained in this position for 
a certain time after the conclusion of peace, ana at the end 
of twenty years' experience, he was appointed to give instruc¬ 
tion in military history in the General Military School of 
Berlin. For several years before 1848 Willisen was stationed 
at Posen, with the office of chief of the general staff of the 
5tli army corps, and afterwards &9 commander of a brigade. 
The plenipotentiary powers in the duchy of Posen in 1848 
are part oi the history of the commotions of March. In the 
autumn of the same year he was present with Radetsky at 
the siege of Malghera, and observed the progress of the 
Italian campaign, whose history he has since written. In 
the promotions of the spring and summer of 1849 Willisen's 
name was omitted, and this circumstance may have induced 
him to apply for the dismission which was granted him in 
the spring, with the title of lieutenant-general 
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THE WOODEN DOOBWAT0 OF OLD LOKDOK. 


W* engrave this week a fine specimen from Sherbome-lane, centre of the well-carved beautiful frieze. A doable shell 
King William-street, City. It forms the entrance to an ora a- liues the circular head—a very common mode of filling it. 
mental brick building, which was formerly occupied by the We shall publish another of this kind hereafter. There is a 
Draper’s Company. The mouldings of the door are highly ' somewhat similar specimen in Water-lane, Thomas-streeC. 
enriched and boldly executed. A grotesque head forms the I 
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MARY BAX: 

A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By THOMAS MILLS. 

Chaptbb I. 

Tub night was tranquil and serene, the mighty waters of the 
ocean slept, and the bright luminous beams of the moon 
were reflected upon their clear and glossy surface. The 
majestic ships, with sails unfurled, ready to catch the forth¬ 
coming breeze, lay anchored in the Downs, and the fishing 
boats of Deal and Kingsdown, with their miniature sails and 
diminutive pendants, might be observed slowly sailing 


towards the Goodwin Sands, whilst, ever and anon, the gentle 
breeze wafted across the sleeping waters the gay sounds of 
music, proceeding from a boat returning with an excursion 
party from Ramsgate. 

“ How beautiful!* exclaimed a maiden, as she stood on the 
sea shore, gazing with admiring eyes on the lovely prospect 
before her—“ How great is God I—how grand and wondrous 
all his works!” 

“ Grand and wondrous, indeed,” exclaimed a voice near 
her. 

8he started, for she fancied she was alone. 

“ Maiden,” said the speaker, “ 'tis a late hour, and a lone 
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place for reflection. “ These sandhills,” turning to a deso¬ 
late track of waste land near to them, lying northward of the 
town of Deal, and stretching towards the town of Sandwich, 
“ these sandhills are but gloomy even on such a glorious 
night as this; methinks fear may be no stranger to your 
breast.” 

“ It is as strange to me a9 you are. A pure heart and clear 
conscience knows no fear. An innocent life has the pro¬ 
tection of the Almighty ruler and disposer of all things.” 

“ True; and yet, since proud Harry’s time, the founder of 
yon castle, those sombre-/ookin$r walls, and these smuggler¬ 
hiding hills have made many a stouter heart than thine or 
mine to tremble.” 

“ Virtue is strong, crime is weak. The former leans for 
support on the arm of its Divine origin, and receives help in 
the time of need; the latter, trembling often at its own shadow, 
finds ease only in the grave. Every man it sees it fancies 
the minister of justice, the stern avenger of the law. Every 
house contains a foe, every spot a lurking enemy. I have no 
such fears as these. These walls, these hills, inspire me with 
no dread. I am equally safe in the night as the day; but, 
farewell, Sir; I have a long distance yet to walk, and the 
night advances.” 

“ Good evening, Miss,” he said, “ perhaps I may sometime 
have the pleasure of seeing you again.” 

Before proceeding farther, it will be as well, perhaps, to 
inform the reader who these persons were. The maiden was 
Mary Bax, the heroine of our tale. She was the daughter of 
a small innkeeper, in the ancient town of Sandwich. Her 
features, though regular, were not beautiful; they were pretty 
and interesting—the more you looked ou them, the more 
pleasing did they become. When serious, her wild blue eyes 
added a sweet serenity to her countenance; but when excited, 
they kindled into vivacious brilliancy, and sparkled with 
diamond-like lustre. She was about the midale height, of 
faultless figure, and symmetrical proportions. 8he had 
received many offers, lor of lovers she had plenty; but the 
preference was given to a young sailor, who was now on 
a voyage to the burning clime of India, Thestrauger went 
by the name of Martin Lock. By birth he was a Spaniard, 
but the greater part of his life had been spent in England. 
He had travelled through nearly every country, and spoke the 
English language with great fluency. His occupation was 
that of a pedlar. He had seen and knew so much of life, that 
he could effectually mask the villain under the easy grace and 
accomplishments of the gentleman. He could act the cha¬ 
racter of the hypocrite to perfection, and, under a rather pre¬ 
possessing exterior, could pass iu society as a respectable and 
intelligent man. His height was about the average size, and 
his age might be thirty. 


Chapter II. 

“Well May, my girl,” exclaimed old John Bax, the land¬ 
lord of the Lord Nelson Inn, Sandwich, to his daughter as 
she entered their little parlour, “ how late you are, where have 
you been so long ? I was thinking of coming to meet you.” 

“ Oh father, said Mary, as she kissed his venerable fore¬ 
head, wrinkled with the cares and sorrows of sixty summers, 
I have been so delighted in watching aud admiring the sea, 
moon, ships, and a variety of other things too numerous too 
mention. I could have stayed all night, and I wished for 
some one you know to*be with me to—” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” quoth Ben, “ he is sure to be need¬ 
ful to complete your happiness. We old men soon get 
pushed aside when young ones are in the question.” 

“ But, Father, you forget.” 

“ Oh no I don’t, you would tell me yon loved me none the 
less, though you loved him more. Ah! ah ! ah! I was once 
so myself. I remember when I was in love I could have 
gone anywhere or done anything. You know I was once a 
sailor—yes, and to purchase a single smile from my lovely 
Sue, thy sainted mother, I would have braved death ’een in 
the cannon’s gaping mouth, jumped on the deck of a French¬ 
man, American, or Spaniard, bid defiance to the hundred 
gleaming swords that should flash destruction o’er my head, 
and never once give way till 1 had lowered their colours 
and hoisted the Union Jack in their stead. By the powers,” he 
continued, in this enthusiasm, “ 1 believe lam young again, 
my sinews seem to swell, my muscles regain their wonted 
strength, my arms their vigour, my eyes flash, my bosom 
burns, my blood boils. I am once more a British sailor.” 

“ Bravo, bravo!” exclaimed the merry voice of Mary, as she 
playfully tapped him on the back. 

“Oh, Mary !” he said, as he quietly resumed his seat, from 
which, m his burst of enthusiasm, he had risen, ** Oh, Mary! 
we Englishmen are tigers in fight, but lions in love." 


“ I should then,” said Mary, “ vastly prefer your room to 
your company, one embrace would not need a repetition.*’ 

“ All ! ah! ah !" laughed Ben, “ you young mermaid- 
taking advantage of my years, but never mind, let us have 
the brown loaf and pot of stout: away with dull melancholy, 
and then to rest in the arms of Murphy.” 

“ Morpheus, you mean.” 

“ Ah! well Morpheus if you like. I shall rest just as 
quietly and contentedly in the arms of one as the other." 

Mary laughed at his drollery, and prepared their bumble 
evening meal. 


Chapter Ill. 

We will now return to Martin Lock, as he paced along tbs 
sea shore, meditating on the lovely creature he had just 
parted with. Who, and what was she, ud where did she 
reside, were questions he repeatedly usked himself. Every 
now and then he watched with straining eyes her receding 
figure, and somewhat to satisfy himself as to the locality in 
which she resided, he determined to follow slowly in the 
distance. He saw her pass the only house then ou tbe 
sandhills, and felt assured her home mm c be at Sandwich. 
He returned to Deal, and sought to banish her vision by 
sleep, but his dreams were of her, and unable to obtain either 
rest or refreshment, he rose at an early hoar, and started 
across the hills for Sandwich, with a firm resolution not t* 
desist in his search till the fair object of all his hopes an I 
wishes was once more in his presence. 

Behold him, now, as he wanders through the almost 
deserted streets of Sandwich, scarce a creature meets his 
view. He paces aloug one street and then another, traverses 
the most frequented walks, anxiously looking in every nook 
and comer, aud peering into every face, in the vain hope that 
it may be the one he is in search of. But, alas I futile tic 
all his endeavours. Night conies on. Footsore, hungry, 
and tired, and without arriviug, as he thinks, any nearer the 
conclusion of his search, he seeks the nearest public-house, 
which happens to be the “ Lord Nelson," to procure refresh¬ 
ment, and a night’s rests. But why does he appear so 
astounded, so riveted to the spot ? why do his eyes look so 
wildly, and yet so bright ? why does he stand motionless as a 
statue ? 

“Walk in Sir, please,” exclaims a rich musical voice- 

“Good evening, Miss," said Martin, as he regained his 
composure, “ I little thought we should meet again so soon.” 

“ The gentleman, I presume, who was pleased to address 
me last evening on the sandhills." 

“ The same; to me I confess it is a great pleasure to be 
brought thus singularly and early into your presence and 
society, for you have created a sentiment of esteem in my 
breast, which I might fain hope you will allow to kindle into 
a more endearing name." 

“ You speak in strange language, Sir." 

“It may be so at present, and perhaps I am wrong ihiu 
abruptly to mention the state of my feelings. Changing the 
conversation, then, my object in coming here was to obtain a 
supper and bed.” 

“ Both of which we can accommodate you with,” said 
Mary Bax, for it wa9 her, as the reader has doubtless guessed. 

Old John Bax now entered, and the conversation soou 
commenced on the old sailor’s favourite topic. He indulged 
his patient listeners for more thau an hour with on animated 
and enthusiastic description of his perilous adventures and 
hair breadth escapes. How once on a rocky shore, a seaman's 
fear, when the elements raged in tempestuous fury, and night 
veiled the earth in pitchy darkness, British daring and 
bravery had been completely successful, and now the French 
were defeated. How he assisted in the capture of Belleisle; 
fought in more or less important battles; suffered from 
wounds, shipwrecks, and famine, but, in spite of them all, 
give him his life over agaiu, he would be a sailor still. 

Martin listened with apparent interest and gratification to 
his narrative, applauded nis courage aud skill, and vowed 
that such a life he would like to live. 

Several days thus passed away. Martin manifested no 
desire to leave the house, he now almost regarded it in the 
light of a home. He became wonderfully domesticated, and 
seemed to enjoy the happiness aud pleasure of the social 
circle. The gay and festive scenes of the larger towns 
offered no inducement to him to leave the quiet homely 
hearth—he thought the dullness of Sandwich congenial to 
his feelings. But there was something more that protracted 
his stay—a powerful magnet whose irresistable influence caused 
him to linger yet awhile—a magic charm under whose potent 
spell he found himself invincibly bound. A fair face 
bloomed upon h»m ; bright eyee flashed in his presence, and 
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a voice, soft and thrilling as mnsic played on seraph’s harps I 
intoned its mellifluous cadence on his willing ear. fie 
was, in fact, in love, deeply, perhaps sincerely; and though 
lie gathered sufficient from Mary’s conversation to convince 
him she was engaged, still he hoped by shrewdness, cunning, 
and hypocrisy, to overthrow her previous engagements, and 
transfer her affections to himself. 

Chapter IV. 

“ Miss Bax— Mary,” said Martin Lock, as they were seated 
by themselves in the little parlour of the Lord Nelson, “ hear 
me. Believe me, I am truly sincere. There is not a promise 
I have made but I will gladly, willingly perform—my whole 
life shall be devoted to make you happy—all your wishes and 
desires shall be gratified, only say that you will love me, that 
you will be mine.” 

“ I tell you, Sir, once more, that such a thiug can never 
occur while life exists. I am engaged to another by my own 
free will and choice, and by my father’s consent, one whom I 
truly love and who is worthy of my love.” 

“ He cannot love you more fondly, more devotedly, than I 
do—he cannot adore you more intensely, more madly. Oh, 
Mary, condemn me not to despair, blight not the happiness I 
fondly hope to be mine, banish me not to eternal misery! ” 

“ fiy resolution is fixed; I cannot, will not change—did 
you offer me the brightest prospects of life—did you place 
before me wealth, honour, distinction, title—did you bring to 
my view a beautiful fairy land of happiness, a land where 
sorrow and misery are unknown, a paradise upon earth—not 
for these, tempting as they may be, would I change. No. I 
will not be the first to deceive—so long as he remains true to 
me will I be true to him. The changes of life will produce 
no change—no vicissitudes in life’s varied phase shall destroy 
one atom of my affection for him. Does the sun of prosperity 
shine brightly on us, or do the storms and clouds of adversity 
hover over and darken our career, still shall I remain equally 
his fond and loving Mary.” 

“You refuse—scorn my oilers then.” 

“ Not scorn them. I thank you for your kind intentions 
and offers, but respectfully and positively decline them.” 

“ Be it so, Mary. Miss Bax, once more, before leaving this 
room, perhaps for ever, I offer you my heart and liana—re¬ 
flect before jou cast away eternally one who would esteem 
it his greatest pleasure, his proudest prerogative to serve you j 
as a friend and protector—one who would risk limb and life 
in your behalf, and who would esteem a smile from yon an 
ample recompense for any service he could render yon.” 

“ I have reflected and decided—the conversation now be¬ 
comes painful to me, and if you wish to retain even my 
esteem you will condemn your lips to eternal silence on the 
subject” 

“ Since, then,” said Martin ironically, “the conversation 
is painful, doubtless my presence is not required. I wish 
you good evening, Miss Bax; the next time we meet again,” 
he continued, his eyes gleaming with rage, “it will be under 
different circumstances—we shall see who will be the suer 
then. 

It would be difficult to say which preponderated most, the 
rage of Martin or the consternation of Mary. There seemed 
something so indescribably desperate and fearful in his ap¬ 
pearance that alarmed and terrified Mary in no small degree; 
her features were blanched with fear, her tongue clove to the 
roof of her mouth—she seemed rooted, transfixed to the spot. 
How long she would have remained in this terrified position 
we know not, but her father happening to enter at the 
moment, recalled her scattered senses. 

{To be concluded in our next.') 


AN EMBLEM.—A LONELY CLOUD. 
Sermons in Stones, and good in everything.” 
A lonely cion J, as eve began. 

Its quiet rest did take, 

As graceful as a sleeping swan 
Upon a moonlit lake; 

One star, companion of the west. 

Shone ’mid that cloudy sphere. 

Like hope, within a human breast. 

When sorrow darkens near 1 

And Oh, methonght, for all our woes 
A lesson here is given ; 

Could man but thus his griefs repose 
Upon the breast of heaven— 

Look upward to that realm afar 
When worldly cares have birth, 

And rest his hope on God’s own star— 

And take hia heart from earth I— 


COMPARISONS OP CONSTANCY. 

Long has old Ocean—hushed his foamy wrath, * 

By night on the forsaken beach shall sob: 

Long as men like and like not, or the mob 
With shouts pursue the conqueror’s homeward path— 

While Hummer flowers, and harvests Autumn hath; 

While blackbirds pipe their song at noon, or rob 
Our fruit-trees:—chiefly while this heart shall throb, 

(Albeit its joys are aa a lattermath): 

So to the sea of my desires the shore 
Thy love shall be ; thy praise my best reward; 

Thy smile my summer, and thy lips my store; 

Thy gentle voice shall bring to disregard 
All that I’ve suffered for thy sake before, 

Sweeter to me than ever bird’s to bard! 

Q. 

The Fastidious. —Fastidiousness, when unaffected— 
which it is not always—is very generally a mark of weakness. 
Persons of exalted virtue are never reputed to be fastidious, 
and why ? not because they are constituted differently from 
others, but because great objects, noble aims, occupy the soul 
and thoughts, to the exclusion of whatever might interfere 
with them. If a man who has devoted himself to the highest 
pursuits which can engage the attention of mortals, finds 
fastidious habits in his way, they will be the first sacrifice he 
will lay upon the altar of duty. But it may be questioned 
whether these habits will not often be beforehand with us, ef¬ 
fectually preventing any hearty devotion to duty. Questioned, 
did we say ? Alas, does not every day’s observation show us 
that they are the hindrance in too many cases, especially of 
feminine goodness. In the care of the poor, and especially in 
an attempt to reform the vicious, is not this conspicuously 
the difficulty, even to the extent of subjecting a woman to the 
charge of coarseness, if she is found able to bear the presence 
of the squalid and the degraded? We have heard ladies ob¬ 
serve, calmly, and with obvious self-complacency, that they 
could not endure the very atmosphere of the poor, and must 
leave the care of them to those who could 1 And we could 
not help feeling that the daring required for such an avowal 
might have served au excellent purpose, if turned in the right 
direction. 

Sunrise. —On one side piles of rich crimson clouds recline 
upon a bed of brilliant purple; on the other the sky, of the 
most delicate blue that ever canopied the heavens, is shaded 
with a delicate pink; while splendid arches, in form like 
heaven’s own radiant bow, seem to encircle earth aud sky. 
Two lovely stars, though rendered paler by the glare around, 
i shine like diamonds in the azure sky. 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

{From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

The Vinegar Plant.— The vinegar plantis very common 
in Yorkshire amongst tradespeople, farmers, and cottagers, as 
by making use of it they are able to obtain a good useful 
vinegar, at the cost of about one penny per quart. The pro¬ 
cess is as follows. Dissolve half a pound of moist sugar, or, for 
highly-coloured vinegar, half a pound of treacle, in three 
quarts of soft water. Put this mixture into a wide-mouthed 
jar, and the vinegar plant with it; cover the mouth of the 
jar either with white paper, pricked fall of holes with a pin, 
or with a thin piece of gauze. Let it remain in a warm room 
or corner of the house for about five weeks, when the process 
will be completed, and the vinegar fit for use. During the 
process the plant, if it is a good sound one, will grow consi¬ 
derably both in diameter and thickness, floating on the sur¬ 
face of the liquor, and when taken out a young plant will be 
found adhering to the under surface of the old one. This 
young one will be nearly as large as the bid one, but much 
thinner; and must be carefully separated from its parent, and 
set to work by itself in a separate jar. The old plant, also, 
may be safely set to work once or twice more, and will pro¬ 
duce a young plant each time. . _ _, . 

# 0 te._When the vinegar plant is used, it should have a 
small wooden raft, made of deal, in the form of a cross, to 
float on, for if it sinks it will perish. 

To make a Vinegar Plant.— Take four ounces of sugar, 
and half a pound of treacle; simmer them in three quarts of 
water till dissolved. Then put the mixture m a large basin 
or jar, cover it over, and set it in some warm corner, m about 
six weeks look at it, and a thick, tough, fleshy substance will 
be found floating on the top, which is the vinegar plant 
Take it and put it on the mixture, as recommended m the 
^above recipe; The first mixture will turn to vinegar, but it 
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will not be so good as it would be with a plant put on it at 
first. The young plant, which will be found adhering to the 
old one, is the scnm arising from the fermentation of the 
mixture, and in this way thousands of plants might be made, 
and as many hogsheads of very good vinegar. The vinegar 
is better if bottled and kept for some time. 

Ivobt Paper.—T he superiority of ivory paper to ivory 
itself, consists, firstly, in the colours laid on not being liable 
to get injured from the effects of the transudation of the animal 
oil, as in the case of ivory; secondly, the possibility of ob¬ 
taining superficial dimensions, much larger than the largest 
ivory, the colours being washed off file ivory paper more com¬ 
pletely than from ivory itself; and the process may be re¬ 
peated three or four times on the same surface, without 
rubbing up the grain of the paper. It will also, with proper 
care, bear to be scraped with the edge of a knife, without be¬ 
coming rough. Traces made on the surface of this paper by 
a hard black lead pencil are much easier effaced by means of 
Indian rubber than from common drawing-paper; and, 
thirdly, it is superior to ivory itself, in the whiteness of its 
surface, in the facility with which it receives colour, and in 
the great brilliancy of the colours when laid on. Owing to 
the superior whiteness of the ground, together with the ex¬ 
tremely fine lines which its hard and even surface is capable 
of receiving, it is peculiarly adapted for the reception of the 
most delicate kina of pencil drawings and outlines. 

To Bbonzb Bbas8, Sc c.—T o six pounds of muriatic acid 
add two pounds of oxide of iron, and one pound of yellow 
arsenic. Mix all well together, and let it stand for two days, 
frequently shaking it in file meantime, when it is fit for use. 
Whatever may be the article which requires bronzing, let it 
be perfectly cleaned and free from grease, immerse it in the 
above solution and let it stand for three hours, or rather, 
till it will turn entirely black; then wash the spirits off and 
dry it in sawdust, which has been found the best After the 
article is perfectly dry, apply to it some wet black the same 
as used for stones, and then shine it up with some dry black- 
lead and brush, and it is ready for lacquering. 

To make Ice In Summbb.—N umerous experiments have 
been tried by operative chemists for producing cold. Nearly 
all salts, when dissolved in water, lower its temperature. A 
mixture of five parts sal ammoniac and five of nitre, well 
powdered, with nine parts of water, will reduce the temper¬ 
ature 40 decrees; when Glauber salts (sulphate of soda) 
•re dissolved in muriatic acid, the temperature is lowered 50 
degrees. Ice may be produeed thusProcure a jam jar, 
which fill with powdered Glauber salts and muriatic acid, till 
the whole is of a pasty consistency; then fill a test-tube, the 
size of a little finger, with water, with which stir the mass ; 
in a few minutes the water will be frozen in the tube. 

To Silvbb Coppkb.—-P recipitate silver from its nitric 
solution, by the immersion of,polished plates of copper. 
Take of this silver twenty grains, supertartrate of potass two 
drachms, common salt two drachms, and of alum half a 
drachm. Mix the whole well together. Then take the article 
to be silvered, clean it well, and rub some of the mixture, 
previously a little moistened, upon its surface. The silvered 
surface may be polished with a piece of soft leather. The 
dial-plates of clocks, scales of barometers, &c., are plated 
thus. 

Lbmonadb.—B ub off the yellow rinds of two lemons on a 
piece of sugar ; scrape this off, and put it into a jug with the 
juice of three large or four small lemons ; add a quart of 
water, and half a pound of loaf sugar, broken small including 
the sugar that has imbibed the oil from the lemons. When 
the sugar is dissolved, strain through a fine sieve, or piece of 
muslin, for use. The lemonade will be much improved by 
the white of an egg beaten up in it. 

Bondblktia.—T his excellent perfume for the handker¬ 
chief is thus made:—Pure proof spirit, one quart; oil of 
lavender, four drachms; oil of carraway, half a drachm ; oil 
of orange peel, half a drachm; otto of rose, one drachm. Put 
the spirit in a stoppered bottle, and to it add the essential 
oils, well agitate the mixture, and allow it to stand twelve 
hours; if not quite bright, add a teaspoonful of magnesia, 
and filter through white blotting paper—the rondeletiais then 

fit for flRA. Thp nrtn nf mu. nn », 1 — : _ • 
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fit for use. The otto of rose, when pure, being expensive, 
may be omitted without injury to the fragrance 


TO COR RESPONDENTS. 

*•* letter* for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170 
Fleet-street. 

J. Jlf. (TJcAAifi).— The Nelson statue ia erected at Charinr-croas 
(n°w Trafaigy square,) London. It is not yet completed. Only 
two of the four bas-relievo devices of the pedestal have been 


finished. Why the monument of our greatest naval hero 
have been so laggard and so disgracefully slow in erection is a con¬ 
firmation of the troth of Mr. Bright’s bitter remark, that “ Ttntnra 
were placed over the ashes of more worthless than good men." 
The Duke of York has long been conspicuously enshrined, while 
the great Nelson, who has been dead nearly half a century, has 
an unfinished column, almost denying his right to the honour. 

E. J. E. (Wells). —We shall see after the matter, and try to meet 
your wishes in a future number. 

F. B.—We make merely a selection from Hr. Dipple’s Receipt 
Book. We cannot pledge ourselves to insert the rh/m—nds of 
articles in the two volumes, neither have we any wish to do so, as 
the natural sale of the book would thereby be superseded by our 
weekly publication of its contents. 

A. R. —We have aready on more than one occasion replied to your 
question, but in again repeating that It is evident the days (for 
the present) of the legitimate drama are numbered, we could not 
hazard a prophecy that within the century a new era will not 
commence, to be followed by ages of popularity for the tragedy, 
the comedy, and the fame of “ the days when we were young 
when George the Third was king." Every attempt at prediction 
ia absurd. In what page of the wisest sage can be dJiamnd 
any foresight of the present phases of society 7 Who anticipated 
the steamer, the railway, the telegraph ? Who can tell what 
the neat half century wUl produce ? Some new power or 
new application of the known powers of nature may wholly re¬ 
volutionise the present arrangements of life. Forty yean ago 
a calculation of the time when the mines of coals would be m - 
sumed was submitted to a philosopher of calm but retrospective 
wisdom. He was not alarmed for the comforts of the specks 

( two thousand years hence, “ Long ere the last bushel la homed 
(said he) a fresh element of fire will be discovered." You prefer 
the old stage play to the modern open ; but the million thtak 
otherwise, and they, not yon, pay for the spectacle. As to your 
dictum of the respectability, classicalJty, and refinement of the 
diama, when compared with the mere sensual de li ghts of the 
ballet and the orchestra, we simply enter the protest de gustibus 
nil disputandum. 

P. R. (Nottingham.) —These three letters P. P.C. mean pour prendre 
conge— that is, to take leave. The fashionable, before leaving a 
place, leave their cards with these hieroglyphics attached. We 
cannot decipher your other querv. 

5. T. P. —Your letter was mislaid, but we now readily give yon our 
opinion of your position, and what you should do. It Is plain 
that you cannot with soy conscience bold a situation, the duties of 
which are not in consistency with your principles. You fear you 
tempt Providence by abandoning a post which provides for you. 
This is Jesuitism ; the benefit does not warrant the dead. If 
you sacrifice your present Income for conscience sake, you do 
not tempt, you trust Providence, os you are pleased, and as many 
do interpret life. It is much to be regretted that the forms or 
the fashions of society should so often ran counter to the natural 
fruits of that very society’s educational arrangements. A young 
man, as we assume you to be, is taught chat Sunday is In all its 
hours sacred; yet he Is appointed to a situation from a hick hh 
livelihood is derived that claims his attendance evsry evening at 
eight o’clock. What is he to do ? Your difficulty p oin ts a moral 
to which oar space will not admit of a frill disensakm. 

Veritas.— The cartoon in Punch was an illustration of the old 
English maxim, “ Penny wise and pound foolish careful at the 
tap but careless at the bone the wine runs speedily away. 
Although you have not asked for any of our peculiar wiadoaa on 
the topic we cannot resist the remark that those who are penurious 
in the ordinary and necessary expenses of life, and lavish and pro- 
fuse in mere personal unnecessary gratification, are, in the 
strongest sense of the term, foolish. They feel and flatter them¬ 
selves that they are wise because the curb is frequently fait draw¬ 
ing their purse strings dose. But it were better for them that 
the puree were open when the pence were going out than when 
the pounds were escaping. Our spendthrifts are often nauseo us 
misers: s b l i n d i ng selfishness leads them to injustice, a ddle they 
fondly imagine they are as honest as others, because they spend 
money largely, but it is on themselves only. 

Isaac.—We agree with you that the Jews are the aristocracy of tha 
earth. The prejudicial opinions of different nations are amusing. 
The English abase the Scotch, and the Franck are fisredy sar¬ 
castic against the English, but good common sense readily admits 
the judicious sagacity of the northern and the frankness of tbs 
southern Briton, let the critics bluster as they may. The Jews are 
a great people, separate and apart from us all in blood, lan¬ 
guage, and religion, and to them the world at this day ia under the 
heaviest obligation for its morality and the parity of its religious 
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HOLYHOOD UOlfeE. 


The Palace of Holvrood is a large quadrangular edifice j 
of polished stone, with a central court surrounded by piazzas. I 
At each angle of the western front are ciroular towers, and in ; 
the middle is a portico with four doric columns, surmounted [ 
by a cupola in the form of a crown. 

Such is the palace which her Majesty, for a short period, 
this week is to honour by her presence. George IV. is the 
only other monarch of the House of Brunswick who ever 
visited Edinburgh. The First and Second Georges could 
with difficulty suppress the insurrectionary spirit of the 


Scotch, and George III. had his hands filled with American 
and continental wars. Peace at last spread her olives every¬ 
where. The first Napoleon was a prisoner, the most un¬ 
questionable loyalty became the characteristic of the Britons, 
north of the Tweed, and George IV., soon after his accession, 
held his court at flolyrood. A still farther evidenee of the 
loyal affection of the Scotch is afforded bv the fact, that in 
the very heart of the once disaffected Highlands Victoria has 
her autumn home. # v , 

Holyrood became the residence of Louisas III. and of 
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Charles X., when the first and second revolutions forced j 
these sovereigns respectively from the inhospitable soil of | 
France. 

Within the precincts of this palace there are many relics of 1 
the ancient monarchs of Scotland. The bed-chamber of the 
luckless Queen Mary is in the north-west tower. The fur¬ 
nishings of the room is crimson damask; but the hand of 
time has stripped them of every beauty. In the cabinet ad¬ 
joining this room her favourite Rizzio was found by his mur¬ 
derers. The pictures of the Kings of Scotland, from Fergus ! 
I., are not portraits; they are modern drawings of what these I 
dauntless chiefs may have been like. ! 

Holyrood was originally a monastic foundation. The , 
chapel founded by David I., in the twelfth century, is now, 
however, a ruin—the walls only remain. Charles II. built 
the whole of the present palace, with the exception of the 
north-west towers, which were ereeted in the previous century. 

REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “ The Brothers ” an Historical Talc 
of the Seventeenth Century , Vc. Vc. 

Chapter IV.— Continued. 

“ Yes, Angelina, one of those men was—myself/’ 

“ What! you Reginald ! oh ! I cannot—dare not believe it, 
Tell me that it is not true!’’ 

“ It was I, my Angelina, aud my friend Autoniuo,” re¬ 
turned Reginald in a voice of greater assurance. 

“ And what was your motive, what did you hope to gain 
thereby ?'* demanded the young girl. 

“You shall learn all, Angelina; but, in the first place/’ 
replied the youug man in an imploring tone, “ tell me that 
you still love me—that you still entertain for me the same 
respect. r 

Hitherto, uncertain and troubled, the young girl had 
floated in a chaos of ideas from which it was impossible for 
her to escape. Oil fancying herself the victim of a brutal aud 
unmanly action from which her pure, innocent heart re- I 
coiled with horror and alarm, she began to fear that her lover 
was unworthy of her—of her love. But at that question so 
simple, that accent so soft and penetrating, that attitude so 
calm and tranquil, and the noble expression of that hand¬ 
some countenance, her fears were dissipated. Nevertheless, j 
she thus replied:— 

“ You have asked me a similar question before, Reginald, but 
certainly uuder different circumstances, and 1 recollect what 
was my reply; but here, at this hour, alone in your presence, 
and after all that has occurred, I cannot answer that interro¬ 
gatory.” 

“Thanksmy love, my Angelina, 1 am quite satisfied; but 
do not tremble so, you shall be respected as something holy, 
divine,and my love is your surest safeguard.” 

" Then conduct me back to my mother, Reginald.” I 

“Your mother is with the SeigneurColletti,dost thou wish j 
to rejoin her ?” | 

At these words, which were pronounced in a cold, dis- i 
satisfied tone, Angelina dropped her head, and a laint blush 
sufFused her lovely cheeks. Reginald perceived this ; a flash 
of jealousy shot into his eyes, and he resumed in a voice of ; 
concentrated rage:— i 

" Dost thou wish to rejoin the Seigneur Colletti ?'’ 

“What dost thou mean? 1 * she demanded, rising up with 
dignity. 

“Imean, Angelina, that the Seigneur Colletti loves you.” 

“ And I abhor him as much as he loves me,” she replied, 
with a simplicity which completely disarmed Reginald. “ It 
is true,” she added, “ that that young man has made certain 
overtures to me, which,however, I have repulsed with indigna- 1 
tion. That promenade on the Corso I also refused ; but my ! 
mother accepted, and compelled me to accompany them.” 

"And it is to that mother you would return!” exclaimed . 
Reginald indignantly, “ the mother who is unworthy of her j 
daughter ! No, Angelina, you shall not leave this abode un¬ 
til morning.” S 

"Youhave sworn my ruin then,” cried the young girl, ' 
alarmed by thisresolution,"oh! Reginald,Reginald,haveyou 
forgotten that to-morrow all Rome will know that the Chevalier 
Reginald Tregaldi has carried off a young girl, that she has 
passed a whole night without the maternal roof, and that that 
young girl willl be dishonoured iu the eyes of the world 


"To-morrow, Angelina,” returned Reginald," the Che¬ 
valier Reginald Tregaldi will repair to the abode of thy mo¬ 
ther and demand her daughter in marriage, when she will 
no longer dare to refuse him; and there will be nothing dis¬ 
honourable in this proceeding.” 

By this response, the projector her lover became clear and 
lucid to the young girl. In the rash act, which she had at 
first condemned, she only saw another proof of that ardent, 
devoted love which she so much shared. She, therefore, 
observed in a voice almost resigned:— 

“ I believe the intention which has guided thee to be both 
loyal undpure, Reginald; but,presuming that your designs 
succeed, to what sacrifices will you not condemn me ? I, 
a poor girl, hitherto so happy iu her obscurity, whom the 
turmoil of the world has always alarmed; I, whose calm 
1 tranquil life will become the object of the most odious inves¬ 
tigations; I, iu short, whom you will cause to blush with 
1 shame before each peering eye.” 

1 Is your love for me, then, so insignificant, in face of 
I those trivial obstacles?” interrupted the lover iu u tone of re- 
I proucb, “ and do you not suppose that I shall have to confront 
j great and real dangers ?” 

These words caused the young girl to shudder. She was 
1 not ignorant of the accursed cruelty of the Pope aud his 
tyrannical satellites, the cardinals, whenever an opportunity 

I presented itself for wreaking their vengeance on certain indi¬ 
viduals who were opposed to their monstrous form of govern¬ 
ment, especially when there was some kind of pretext by 
which they could blind the people by adding falsehood to the 
pretended crime. The recollection of numerous and recent 
examples of cruelty which hail been perpetrated on certain 
parties for the most trivial offences suddenly flashed across 
her mind aud filled her with horror aud alarm. In presence 
of those real and terrible dangers, from which he did not 
shrink, ami to which lie had resolved to expose himself, she 
felt ashamed of her own puerile complaints; and no sooner 
did she begin to tremble for the beloved object, than the 
scruples ot the timid ami reserved young girl disappeared, 
and left in her heart only that entire devotion of the ardent 
impassioned lover. 

" Reginald! Reginald!” she cried in alarm, raising 
herself up; " have vou thought of the fatal consequences of 
all this ?” 

" Augelina/’ replied Reginald iu a low firm voice, 
" scarcely two hours have elapsed since I was iu the presence 
of inevitable death. Yes,” he continued, on perceiving the 
terrified regard of the young girl at that revelation; “yes, 
I had lost all hopes of possessing you, aud do you suppose 
that it was possible for me to live without you, Angelina? 
Oh! no; death were far preferable. But at that supreme 
moment, the idea of snatching you from the bands of that 
man was suggested to me by my friend Antonino; aud the 
moment I saw there was a chance of succeeding,! abandoned 
the idea of committing suicide.” 

“ Reginald, flight only can save you from iucareeration, and, 
perchauce, torture; let tis flee, then ; I will follow you any, 
aud everywhere.” 

And the young girl, with a resolute air, had endeavoured 
to rise, but Reginald retained her, and observed in a soft 
caressing tone:— 

" Thanks sweet girl, my own Angelina, for your devotion 
and kind offer, but flight would lose us without affording 
any chance of safety. The Pope’s spies and emissaries are 
so numerous, that 1 fear it would be utterly impossible to 
evade them. Leave me, therefore, to bear the responsibility 
of this affair myself: 1 have relatives and powerful friends 
whose influence will be of great service to me. Besides, 
this outrage, as they will designate it, I shall repair by 
espousing you; there is, consequently, only your mother 
who can demand or obtain vengeance, aud she dare not re¬ 
fuse, Angelina, as it would reflect discredit ou her. It 
rests therefore with you, my love; yon are the urbitor of 
my life.” 

“ And mine !” cried the young girl, extending her hand to 
the amorous youth ; “ does not mine belong to you, Reginald? 
I am yours, my Reginald; proceed therefore as you will.” 

Oh! Angelina ! Angelina! my own sweet girl,” cried the 
impassioned lover, pressing with transport bis lips on the 
delicate hand which was abandoned to him; “ your love for 
me is no longer a doubt; and, from this moment, life to me 
is most precious. Leave to me the care of this business, 
my love; I have great hopes of succeeding: but it is grow¬ 
ing late, and I must leave you with those good people, who 
will administer to your wants, and pay you every attention. 
Early tomorrow morning I will conduct you to your mother, 
unless,” he added, “ I should be arrested before that time 
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bnt be not alarmed, Angelina, my friends are already devising 
means to prevent such a proceeding, should it be in con¬ 
templation. If, however, matters come to the worst, you can 
repair alone to your mother’s residence.” 

“ Oh! Reginald,” sobbed the young girl, “ I have a presen¬ 
timent which seems to tell me that harm will befal you.” 

** Mere fancy, my love,” replied the young man gaily, “ but 
I must now leave you, for it is near midnight.” 

He then clnsped her in his arms, imprinted a kiss on her 
ruby lips, and departed. But how different were his feelings 
to what they had been a few hours previously, when repair¬ 
ing in gloomy silence towards the Tiber, with a firm deter¬ 
mination to put an end to his miserable existence, for he then 
regarded life in the light of a barren waste wherein he should 
be compelled to wander, wretched and miserable, and death 
appeared to him far preferable. Buf now he was happy, 
oh! supremely happy. 

Chapter V. 

TREACHERY. 

Early on the following morning the Signora was seated in 
her small, but neat apartment, a prey to the most intense 
grief. She had uot had a wink of sleep, and, what was still 
worse, had received no tidings of her lost child. On mature 
reflection, she asked whether her conduct had not been un¬ 
worthy of a motherWhether her high pretensions were 
not most blameable, aud her treatment of Reginald, her 
daughter’s choice, most flagrant; whether, in a word, she 
had not herself to reproach for this sad calamity ? 

At this moment an individual entered ; it was the Seigneur 
Oolletti, This young man, whose figure wa9 almost athletic, 
was elegantly, nay, sumptuously attired; but far from aiding 
his uppeorance, it formed a striking contrast with the vulgar 
expression of his features and the little distinction of his 
maimers. At the sound of his footsteps the Signora hastily 
rose, and on perceiving him observed with vivacity 

“ Well! Seigneur, how are matters progressing ?” 

“ I have just come from the Vatican,” responded the young 
man, “ and several of the Cardinals were there, but the 
Pope refused to see them ; and I, Signora, his nephew, have 
not been more successful. But he knows all, for lie has had 
a conference with the Barigel. Do not, therefore, despair, 
for severe orders have doubtless been given to that magis¬ 
trate, and you will soon behold your daughter.” 

At this moment the door flew open, and Angelina rushed 
into bet; mother's arms, murmuring:— 

“My mother! my mother!” 

The emotion of the Signora on perceiving her beloved 
daughter, prevented her from remarking thftt she had not 
arrived alone. Reginald, followed by Antonino, and a num¬ 
ber of friends, entered at the same moment. When the 
effusion of the first moment had subsided, Reginald, whose 
eyes had first rested on the Seigneur Colletti with a look of 
contempt, advanced towards the Signora. 

“ Signora,” said he, “ you sec before you a guilty person, 
who bus come to crave your pardon. The insult I have 
offered you is great, and tlio reparation ought to be still more 
so. Thus then, in the presence of all these Seigneurs of the 
best families of Rome, in the presence of the Seigneur Col¬ 
letti, another witness, whom chance has thrown in our way,” 
and in pronouncing these last words lie fixed a sardonic 
regard on young Colletti, who trembled with rage, and 
could scarcely refrain from rushing on Reginald sword-in¬ 
hand—“I, Reginald, of the noble family of the Trcgaldis, 
declare my intention and desire to espouse the Signora 
Angelina.” 

Scarcely had he uttered these words when a great hum 
was heard from without; almost the same instant the Ba¬ 
rigel entered, followed by a numerous staff of armed sbirri. 

“ Chevalier Reginald Tregaldi,” said he, advancing towards 
our hero, “in the name of our Holy Father the Pope, 1 
arrest you.” 

At this brief formula, which was always heard with horror 
and disgust when pronounced by the lips of the inhuman 
minister of Papal justice, or rather injustice, Reginald’s 
friends drew their swords, and would have defended him to 
the last drop of their blood; bnt, thinking no doubt that he 
could satisfy the minister, the young man turned towards his 
Irionds and observed :— 

“ Replace your swords, my friends, and let no blood be 
shed, lor l think I can exonerate myself in the eyes of the 
minister.” 

The Signora Morisini, confounded, knew pot how to act; 
Angelina was pale as death, and trembled violently; but 
young Colletti smiled satanically. 

“ In the first place,” resumed the Barigel, “ you are ac¬ 


cused of publicly and violently carrying off a young girl from 
her mother. Do you plead guilty to this accusation ?” 

“ I do, Sir,” rejoined Reginald ; “ but appeal to the Signora, 
and ask her whether I have not come hither for the pur¬ 
pose of repairing my fault.* 

“ What reparation do you intend offering?” continued the 
Barigel. 

“The only one possible,” returned Reginald; “I have 
publicly compromised the honour of a young girl, and offer 
publicly, and in the face of Heaven, to espouse her whom I 
have outraged.” 

” Signora,” said the minister, turning to Angelina’s 
mother, “ do you accept the Chevalier Reginald Tregnldi's 
proposition ?’ T 

The Signora hesitated to reply; but the supplicating re¬ 
gards of her beloved daughter, the absence of any valid reason 
for refusing the reparation which was offered her, and the 
infamous part which a refusal would have caused her to play 
in the presence of so many witnesses, caused her to reflect; 
when, therefore, the Barigel reiterated his demand, she replied; 

“I accept.” 

Then, turning towards Angelina, whose eyes, at the reply 
of her mother, brightened up with a ray of hope and joy, 

“ And you, young lady, do you consent to become the 
husband of the Chevalier Tregaldi ?” 

“I consent,” she responded, blushing deeply and casting 
down her eyes. 

“ In that case, then,” resumed the Barigel, “you are 
free Chevalier Tregaldi;” aud bowing he departed, followed 
by liis whole troop. 

Such a termination of this unpleasant affair was a sub¬ 
ject of the most profound astonishment to every spectator of 
the scene. Never, since the despotic Pope had assumed the 
tiara, had any one seen that rigid justice, represented by the 
Barigel and his sbirri, so easily relax its prey. Each, there¬ 
fore seemed struck with a kind of stupor, which continued 
for several seconds ; presently Reginald observed joyfully : 

“ Let us now think of my marriage, gentlemen; I invite 
all and each of you to that happy event. 

Then finding himself face to face with the nephew of the 
Pope, who was in the act of leaving: 

‘ k The Seigneur Colletti,” he added, in a sarcastic tone, 
“ will probably do me the honour of assisting at our nuptials.” 

“ I accept your invitation,” rejoined the Seigneur Colletti, 
striving to suppress the anger which caused a trembling in 
his voice, “ 1 shall likewise probably present you with a wed¬ 
ding gift.” 

He then departed, and as he did so, cast a look of defiance 
and hatred at his rival, which, however, was met by the 
proud, piercing look of the latter. 

Scarcely three days had elapsed since that remarkable 
event, when, Reginald’s affairs—to all appearance—were pro¬ 
gressing most gloriously. The permission for the marriage 
ceremony had easily been obtained from tlie vicar of Rome, 
ami the day was fixed for the morrow. The Cardinal Tre¬ 
galdi had generously undertaken to defray the expenses of 
the nuptials and the spleudid repast which was to crown the 
sacred ceremony. Angelina, proud of her happiness, was 
still more loving aud beautiful, if possible; her mother, who, 
in reality, was not one of the worst of mothers,Jhad insensibly 
become delighted with the happiness of her daughter. Thus 
even-tiling appeared to conduce to the felicity of the lovers, 
and no chance of any obstacle to their bliss seemed possible. 
Alas ! would to heaven it had been so. 

(To be continued .) 


LOUIS PHILIPPE. 

The fickleness of fortune is axiomatic in this world of strife 
and improvidence : but she is evidenced and even personated 
in tlie history of this luckless prince. 

“ Upon a x'hccl of amethyst she sits, 

Gives and resumes, and frowns and smiles by fits.” 

Born and bred a prince, expatriated, crowned, banished, 

, Louis Philippe is the most singular man of the age. The rise, 
the eminence, and the fall of Napoleon during the first quar- 
! ter of this century was the natural and foreseen results of fa¬ 
miliar causes, but the latest, perhaps the last, King of the 
: French, stood within a category of legitimacy and election 
1 which seemed to warrant an uninterrupted reign of peace. 
Napoleon, the soldier of fortune, became the consul of the 
republic and the emperor of a people’s enthusiasm,but Louis 
Philippe carried in his veins tne blood of Orleans while he 
represented the spirit of republicanism. Yet here he has fal¬ 
len an exile on these, to him, the pafe hospitable shores of 
Britftin. 

Our illustrious exile was the oldest son of the famous Duke 
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of Orleans, who, daring the fervour of the iirst revolution, as- | them sties at Reichenau, a college of the Grisons, and, with 
turned the democratic title of Egalite. H is mother was Marie others, he became a candidate for it, under a borrowed name; 
Adelaide do Bourbon Penthievre. He waa bom October 6,! he satisfactorily replied to the questions of the examiners, and 
1773. His first title was Due de Valois, but he is better known I obtained the appointment The name he assumed was Corbv. 
iu that dark period of history as the Due de Chartres. At j About this time Robespierre succeeded in obtaining the death 
nine years of age he was put under the instruction of the cele- of the Dnc d'Odean*, and consequently the Due de Chartres 
brated Madame Genlis, in whose care he continued for eight ! succeeded to his father’s title. 

years. Iu the college of Riechenau, the Due d'Orleans taught xna- 

At the early age of seventeen he was provided with a sepa- . thematies in the German language, besides geography, his> 
rate establishment and a handsome allowance was allotted to j lory, autl the French and English languages; and so won the 
him oat of his father's princely revenue. affection of the pupils by his kindness, and the respect of the 

Louis Philippe for some time liouour&bly fought the battles > masters by his intellectual attainments, that M. de Salis, who 
of the Republic, with energy and success, until he was exiled i bad persecuted him as Due d’Orleans without having known 
by the frantic rulers of the National Convention. Wc are told him personally, entertained great respect for the good sense 
that be made his escape from the soil of France with less and merits of the young professor of Reichenau, whom be only 
than a hundred louis-d’ors. lie was accompanied by one knew as M. Corby, ana invited him to become the preceptor 
faithful valet, hut the peculiar penury of his circumstances ' of his sons. The death of Robespierre removing his appre- 
soon compelled him to part with him, for even on feast days : hensions, he relinquished his professorship, with an honour- 
he could not command more than fiftcenpcnco it day. On' aMc certificate of the services and abilities of M. Corby from_ 
the departure of his servant, which was about the enu of the the authorities of the college. 

year 1703, he heard of a vacancy in tho professorship of ma- ! In October, 1786, the Duke of Orleans arrived at Philadel- 



LOU1S PHILIPPE. 


phis, where, in the course of a few months, he experienced 
the pleasure of a moat affectionate meeting with his brothers, 
the Due d*Montpensier and the Count de Beaqjolais, on their 
landing from France. They kept one servant, and, attended 
by him, made an extensive tour, in whieh they visited General 
Washington, who cordially and hospitably received and enter¬ 
tained them at Mount Vernon. 

In February, 1800, the Duke of Orleans, with his brothers, 
arrived in London, and was formally introduced at die Court 
of 8t. James’s. The three brothers took op their residence at 
Twickenham, and lived in retirement. His brothers after¬ 
wards died of eonsuiDption. 

At a visit of the Due d’Orleans to the court of Sicily, he 
had become attached to the Princess Amelia, daughter of Fer¬ 
dinand IV. At Palermo the marriage between the duke and 
princess was solemnised in November in the same year. 


On the recall of Louis XVIII. to France, by the operations 
of the combined army, the Due d’Orleans proceeded to Paris 
alone, where he made a short stay, and then returne d to S icily 
for his family. Shortly after their arrival, Louis XVIII. ap~ 
pointed him colonel-general of the hussars. On the 'news' of 
Napoleon's landing from Elba, in March, 1816, the kinift 
ordered the duke to Lyons; but effectual resistance cpula not 
be made to that quarter, and the duke hastened buck’ to rarfs. 
On the 16th the king appointed him to command the army tif 
the North, with the Duke of Treviso (Mbrtur). ‘ . 

When the Due d'Orleans settled in France, after tha Hun¬ 
dred Days, be quietly retired within his domestic circle, ufitn 
he was called to that throne from which he has been. so,r$ r 
cently ejected. 5 ' „ ... 

Louis Philippe otoaed his chequered Rffe at Claramoot cm 5 
Mooday last. 
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Xtt'RACC 

OLD DOORWAY IN QUBEll’S SQUARE, WESTMINSTER. 


MARY BAX: 

A TALE, FOUNDED ON FACT. 

By THOMAS MILLS. 

Chapter JV.—Continued. 

“ Why, Mary,” said he, as she burst into s torrent of tears, 
' is the matter with you—what has occurred thus to dis¬ 
compose you?” 

“ Ob, father, that man, Martin Lash,* he has again been 
pressing his suit. I could not do otherwise than refuse 
him, ami he has lrft the house in anger, perhaps for ever, 
hinting at something, which, by the terrible expression of his 
features, 1 drc.nl to thinh ot. He doubtless intends me 
harm.” 

7 Oh no,” said her father, endeavouring to appo m her 
agitated feelings; M he was vexed; your just refusal hurt his 
* Misprinted Lock in oar last. 


vanity, and caused him to say that which, in his calmer,more 
reflective moments, he will repent of. So, my good girl, let 
no melancholy reflections banish your happiness; let no 
visionary fears prey on yonr mind and disturb yonr peace. 
Forget that there ever was such a person—cast him away from 
your sight and presence for ever.” 

“ Would that I could—however, 1*11 try*” 

She did try, but for a long time all her efforts were useless. 
The more she endeavoured to forget him the more did his 
image cross before her. Sleep brought her no comfort—the 
terrible features haunted, mocked her. The dread apparition 
of Martin stood at her bedside, and, as it slowly departed 
said, “Mary, we shall meet again, remember me. 1 ' She 
awoke in a cold perspiration, but the phantom was gone. She 
endeavoured to calm her excited fancy—it was but a dream, 
imagination. This time she was successful; She slept 
calmly and sweetly, aa a new-born babe. 
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Chapter V. 

Time rolled onwards. Days, and even weeks, passed in rapid 
succession. Nothing had been seen or heard of Martin 
Lash by Mary or her father, and both fondly hoped he had 
crossed their threshold the last time for ever. Mai 7 gradually 
regained her wonted spirits uud composure, and as the time 
drew near on which she expected her absent lover to return, 
her vivacity and sprightliness increased, her eyes sparkled 
with their accustomed brilliancy, her cheeks vied in colour 
with the rose, and her lips assumed their carnation hue. 
Alas ! how vain is man—how fleeting his hopes—how short 
the span of his life! Whilst Mary was indulging in joyouslanti- 
cipations of years of happiness in store—while her imagina¬ 
tive mind was engaged in ajrial visions, picturing all the de¬ 
lights and felicity of connubial bliss, little did she think that 
the sword of ihe'destrover hung suspended, by a thread, over 
her devoted head—nay, was even about to descend, to snap 
the link of her existence asunder. 

It was on a delightfnl morning in the month of August, the 
sun shone in unclouded splendour in the azure sky, dis¬ 
pensing life and animation to all beneath its potent and 
beniguant influence. The gentle gale wafted the sweet 
smelliug odour of harvest fields, and the little forest warblers 
sung iu vigorous and lively strains ; the cattle sought the 
cool refreshing shade an 1 pellucid stream, and the labourers 
threw aside their coats an»l sat beneath the cover of um¬ 
brageous trees, to screen them from the burning rays of the 
sun. 

It was on such a day ns this, that Mary Bax was preceding 
across t ie sandhills to Deal, full of lively anticipations and 
joyous hopes—hopes, alas! soou to be clouded in death. She 
had almost forgotten Martin Lash; but as she was thus cross¬ 
ing the hills for the first time since his departure, memory 
reverted to the period, and threw a gloom over her happiuess 
and joy. Again did she think on him, and fancied she saw 
that fierce aud grim smile; those terrible sounding words 
echoed iu her ear. A dimness came over her sight, her brain 
seemed to reel, and she fell fainting to the ground. The 
gentle breeze shortly revived her, and slio looked up only to 
realise her worst fears and alarms, for she beheld the features 
of the pedlar, Martiu Lash. With a wild scream, she 
sprang erect ou her feet. 

“Mary!” he calmly exclaimed, “ said I not we shall meet 
again ?” 

“ Monstyr!” she shrieked, “ begone, nor haunt my presence 
with your hideous form.” 

“ Not till our account is settled,” he replied. “ Miss Bax, 
before I go you shall hear what I have to say ; perhaps more 
will ensue.” 

“Villain! what mean you”’ 

“ Cease such unavailing epithets, they only the more 
effectually stamp your doom. Listen : Once I loved you fer¬ 
vently and devotedly, you was the fair object of all my hopes 
and wishes, your smile to me was heaven. I watched as a 
mother woufd her child every look and feature, and what joy 
was it to be near you and listen to your voice, to tonch the 
flowers you touched, to breathe the same air, to gaze with you 
ou the broad expanse above, and tread the sylvan glade ; 
everything when with you became more beautiful, every' 
object more sacred. Such wns the intensity of iny love. The 
most ardent devotee thut ever knelt at the altar's shrine 
never worshipped his Maker more sincerely and fervently 
than I worshipped thee. But ull this has passed away for 
ever. I am not now what once I was. Since that eventful 
eveuiug when you bade me to eternal silence, your words 
have rankled like a thorn in my breast, and produced a fierce 
desire for vengeance.” 

“ On whom ?” 

“On whom but you.” 

“ For what, not reluming your loveWas I not engaged 
to another, aud would you have me break the vow I had re¬ 
gistered in heaven ?” 

“ Twns a childish vow.” 

“ Never. It was made when years hud rendered me capable 
of judging and acting for myself, and 1 would die to preserve 
it inviolate and untainted.” 

“ I too, have made a vow, solemn, sac red, fervent, as your 
own—a vow which shall be performed. I have sworn that if 
you would not be mine, you shall never be another’s.” 

“Wretch! how could you prevent it?” 

“ The means are simple and easy. Your life,’ he added, 
with a sarcastic grin. * 

“ Monster! you dare not do it. 1 defy you, I’ll call for 
help.” 

“ And who will hear or regard you. You dare defy me to 
do it. Ah ! ah ! ah! Mary,” and he advanced uearer to her. 


| “ Marv, I am desperate now. Hatred as burning, intense, 
and bitter as once my love was fervent, now usurps my souL 
j The demon reigns in my heart, hell rages in my breast—pre 
i pare to die ! ** 

i “No, I cannot die,” she shrieked. “ Pity me, relax vour 
hatred; by the love yon once bore me, by your hopes of hap- 
, piness here, and of heaven hereafter ; spore me for my aged 
father’s sake, bring not his grey hairs in sorrow to the 
grave.” 

“ Pity you; you pitied me; never, never. To me ’twill be 
happiness to see you die, to watch every quivering motion, to 
[ see yon linger on in agony, to hear you sigh, breathe out 
I your life. This have 1 wished for, my dreams have been of 
I this, and thus, thus do 1 accomplish my vow,” he exclaimed, 

I as he rushed fiercely upon her. 

“ Hands off, stand hack. Oh God!” she cried, as his 
j hands clenched her throat, “ strike, strike the murderer 
dead! ” 

| For a moment his hands relaxed their hold, only to obtain 
; a tighter grasp. Fearfully she struggled ; once, twice did she 
| escape from him ; hut, determined not to be disappointed of 
his prey, he renewed his efforts. Black,blacker did his victim 
become ; still she struggled on,—blacker still becomes her 
face. The murderer presses tighter and tighter; a gentle 
tremor of the frame now follows, the eye-balls glare horribly, 
the hot blood starts from the ears, the nose, and mouth; f-b* 
sinks in death to the earth, bat, in her fall, drags her murderer 
with her. He now releases himself from her death-grasp, 
and, to prevent all possibility of her returniug to life, be 
pushes her head into a dyke half tilled with water. 

For a moment he stood and looked at his victim. Hb 
1 work of crime was done; his deed of iniquity accomplished. 
He was now a murderer; he had destroyed, what he coaid 
not give—life. Henceforth he was a doomed man—a Cain, 

| a fugitive and vagaboud. He looked around to see if per¬ 
chance any eye was upon hint, he felt assured there was 
j oue, and he trembled. But there was one he knew not of. 

; Some one had witnessed the contention and murder, and. 
though too young to prevent, was old enough to observe, and 
give evidence as to the murder. 

Fancying that no human eye was upon him, lie hastily left 
the spot, and hurried in the direction of Deal. We will sot 
attempt to describe hia feelings. What must a murderers 
feelings be? 

Chaptkb VI. 

No sooner lias Martin left the spot than a youth emerges 
from behind oue of the hills, whither, unobserved, he had 
heard aud witnessed all. He hastened to the body, to see if 
life was quite extinct, but all was silent as the grave. Her 
eyes were closed, the pulse had ceased to beat, the heart to 
throb, the hands, the limbs were motionless; death had 
I claimed her as his own. With a sigh the boy left the spot to 
give alarm aud procure assistance. 

Meanwhile, Martin is in Deal; but, thinking it unsafe to 
remain there long, he slowly proceeded through Walmer and 
Ringwold to Dover, where he determined to wait, at least for 
I a time, to see how affairs went ou. 

| The murder is soou knowu. Deal and Sandwich reverbe- 
| rate with the cry; search is made in all parts of both town®, 
but no trace is discovered of the murderer. The day and 
1 night pass, but still no news. From the description given of 
j the murderer, Old Bax rightly judges who he is, and pn>- 
: claims his name. Poor old man, he little thought that so 
| soon he was to be childless; inscrutable are the ways of 
i Providence! He slept not, nor rested, but was uneeasing in 
I his search. 

I Two days have nearly passed since the murder, ere news 
j are obtained of bim; but, at last, traces are discovered, and 
| when he thought himself most secure, he was captured 
wandering through a churchvard in Dover. In vain did be 
protest his ignorance of the deed, his innocence of the crime 
imputed to him; his looks betray, his actions condemn him. 
his blanched cheek, his faltering’tongue, his trembling limbs 
silently, but eloquently, bespeak his guilt. 

As he was being conveyed through Deal to Sandwich, the 
populace of both towns could scarce refrain from taking a 
summary retributiou, and had not the police protected him 
from their rage, too surely he had not reached the latter place 
alive. As it was, they vented their anger in maledictions and 
execrations, hissing and howliug with all the frenzy ot 
demoniac fttry. 

We will not prolong the scene. He was condemned, and 
on the hills where the crime was committed, his bones were 
left to blanch in the sun. 
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Conclusion. 

Little more remains to be said. The spot where Mary 
Bax was murdered was long regarded as aaered. Hundreds 
of persons visited the place, and some friendly hand cut out 
in the turf, “ Here Mary Bax was murdered,’' and if ut any 
time a letter was defaced, some visitor made it perfect. Years 
have rolled away since then; time has not erased it from the 
memory of the living—the record of the deed still remains. 

Some few years back, a London traveller, hearing the sad 
tale of her death, had a stone erected on the hills, which 
bears this inscription, “On this spot, August25tli, 1783, 
Mary Bax was murdered by Martin Lash, a foreigner.” 

“ A stone marks the spot where she fell, 

And the earth her life blood suck’d In; 

The traveller sees it, and thinks with a sigh 
On poor Mary, the Maid of the Inn.” 

And, as if to verify the old proverb, that “ grass never grows 
.where humau blood has been shed,” the earth yields not 
her fruits, but is barren as the high road on the spot where 
the deed was done, though all around the herbage, tinged 
by the golden beams of the summer’s sun, lifts up its smiling 
head to heaven, giving a cheerful promise to the hope of 
industry. 


THE CELEBRATED ENGRAVER RYLAND. 

The last century was fruitful of extraordinary speculations, 
though they were less numerous than those of our own 
times. A passion to possess shares in flourishing coucerns 
led many astray. Opulence, comfort, and character, were 
sacrificed in the pursuit of boundless wealth. 

It would seem the engraver Rylaud was one of these. His 
story is a melancholy one. Enjoying high celebrity, ad¬ 
mired for his affability, and generally lauded for his’ good 
conduct, the public were astounded on the 5th April, 1783, at 
seeing an advertisement in all the public papers, 9tating him 
to have been charged before the Lord Mayor with falsely 
making, forging, and counterfeiting an acceptance to two 
bills of exchange for payment of 7,114/., and offering a re¬ 
ward of three hundred pounds for his apprehension. 

Ou the 15th of the same month, he was apprehended at 
Stepney. On seeing the officers, he seized a razor, and in¬ 
flicted a severe wound ou his throat, which caused him to 
lose so much blood that he could not be removed from the 
small house, in which he was taken till the following mor 
ning. On the 27th July, he was tried at the Old Bailey. 
In his defence he set forth that he was rich. Besides 200/. 
per anuum which he received from the king, he was pro¬ 
prietor of shares in the Liverpool water-works to the amount 
of seven thousand pounds, his stock in trade was worth ten 
thousand pounds, and the profits of his business produced two 
thousand pounds a year. He had been a bill discounter, 
and the bill charged to have been forged he stated had come , 
to him in the way of trade. All this had little weight with 1 
the jury, who, after deliberating on the ease about thirteen 
minutes, brought in a verdict of guilty with intent to defraud, i 

He suffered on Friday the 29th of August 1783. His 
last moments were trunquil. An eye-witues9 thus describes j 
them:— | 

“ The morning this unhappy man yet great artist was to ( 
set forward towards ‘ that undiscovered country from whose 
bourne uo traveller returns,’lie appeared in tlie press-yard 
with the utmost composure, and took leave of a few respecta¬ 
ble acquaintances; and after the usual ceremony of those ; 
geniuses who are properly qualified in such sort of business j 
was over, he went towards the door, where a person with a 
stentorian voice called out ‘ Mr Ryland’s coach,’ with as | 
much vociferation and self-satisfaction as if he was calling 1 
out at the playhouse. Mr. Ryland, before he went into the 
coach which was to convey him to liis everlasting home, witli 
the tenderness of a father took leave of a little girl, who was 
unconscious of what was inteuded. Those who pretend to 
have any knowledge of Mr. Ryland’s affairs do not hesitate 
to say it was his natural daughter. Having got into the fatal 
vehicle, ho proceeded to the place of execution amidst a 
crowd of spectators such os had hardly been seen before. 
And indeed it might tax the memory of two ages at least to 
find a similar example, where one of the first artists in the 
world, favoured by his sovereign, applauded by the best 
judges, and more particularly indulged by fortune* rpude so 
great a mistake in his understanding, and came to be hanged. 
Mr. Rylaud at last arriving at the place of execution, though 
not at the desired part, waited rather longer than his fellows 
in sorrow wished to do. This is apprehended to be more 
owing to the indulgence of the shcii/is than any superior 
merit in the cnlprit, his crime being equal to the best or 
the worst of them. But the horror of the scene cannot be 


described. The tremendous Author of ull things at this 
awful period bade His thunders roll, His rain to descend, 
and His lightnings to flash conviction on those who act con 
trary to the laws of God and man. The violence of the 
storm suspended the awful ceremony for upwards of au hour, 
during which time Mr, Ryland and his unhappy fellow suf¬ 
ferers remained in the coaches allotted to them; while the 
miserable wretches who had no friends were exposed to All 
the inclemency of the weather in open carts. The storm 
having abated, the officers of justice re-assumed their busi¬ 
ness, and the unfortunate objects who were doomed to suffer 
were all tied up to the fatal tree, except Mr. Ryland, who yet 
remained in his carriage. After about half an hour spent in 
prayer by his fellow-sutterers, the unfortunate Mr. Ryland 
ascended the cart, dressed in mourning, and still preserving 
. the utmost fortitude. Taking hold of the rope by which he 
was pinioned with much composure, the executioner 
having finished the previous necessary business of affixing 
' the rope, the unhappy gentleman entered into conversation 
with the Rev. Mr. Vilette, for the space of ten minutes, 
during which time he preserved a serenity of countenance 
which astonished the numerous spectators; after which he 
j joined his fellow sufferers in singiug a loud hymn, imploring 
forgiveness of that Deity they had so justly offended by viola¬ 
ting his-most holy precepts; aud now, having taken a most 
affectionate leave of each other, the caps were drawn over their 
faces, and the executioner had the whip in his hand, to give 
the fatal stroke which was to put a period to their existence, 
when he was stopped by the Sheriff, it is presumed by the 
desire of Mr. Ryland, and a white handkerchief was taken 
from his pocket, and tied over his cap; which being done, 
they were instantly lauuched into eternity.” 


SPRING FLOWERS. 

[By Wm. Howitt.] 

But, ob, yo Spring-flower*! ok, ye early friends ! 

Where are ye, one and all ? 

The tun still shines, and summer rain descends, 
They call forth dowers, b»*t ’tis not \c they c;ub 
On the mountain*, 

By the fountains. 

In the woodlands, dim and grey, 

Flowers are springing, ever springing, 

But the Spring-ilowers, where are they '* 

Then, oh, ye Spring-flowers! oh, ye early friends ! 

Where are ye ? I would know 
When the sun shines, when summer min descends. 
Why still blow flowers, but ’tis not ye that blow ? 
On the mountains, 

By the fountains, 

In the woodlands, dim and grey, 

Flowers arc springing, ever springing, 

But the Spring-flowers, where nre they ? 

Oh, then, ye Spring-flowers ! oh, yc early friends ! 

Are ye togetner gone 
Up with the soul of nature that ascends, 

Up with the clouds and odours, one by one ? 

O’er the mountains. 

O’er the fountains, 

O’er the woodlands, dim and grey, 

Flowers are springing, aver springing, 

On heaven's highlands, far away! 

Hotter and hotter glows the summer’s sun, 

But you it cannot wake, 

Myriads of flowers, like armies marching on. 

Blaze on the hills, and glitter in the brake. 

On the mountains, 

Round the fountains, 

In the woodlands, dim and grey, 

Flowers arc springing, ever springing. 

But the Spring-flowers, where are they 

Oh 1 no more ! never, never more \ 

Shall friend, or flower return, 

Till deadly Winter, old, and cold, and trore, 

Has laid all nature lifeless in hi* urn. 

O'er the mountains 
And the fountains, 

Through the woodlands, dim and srey, 

Death and Winter, dread companions, 

Have pursued their destined way. 

Then, oh, ye Spring-flowers ! oh, ye early friends’. 

Dead, buried, one and all; 

When the sun shines, and summer rain descends, 

And call firth flowers, ’tis ye that they call. 

On the mountains. 

By the fountains, 

In the woodlands, dim and grey, 

Flowers nre springing, souls are singiutr, 

On heaven’s hills, and ye arc they ' 
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USBFUXi EICXV 88 . 

C From the Receipt Book for the Million .) 

To Extract Grease Spots from Silks, Muslinb,&c.— 
Scrape French chalk, put it on the grease spot, and hold it 
near the lire, or over a warm iron or water-plate filled with 
boiling water. The grease will melt, and the French chalk 
absorb it; brush or rub it off. Repeat if necessary. 

To Polish Yarnish. —Take two ounces of tripoli 
powdered, put into an earthen pot or basin with water to 
cover it; then take a piece of fine flannel, folded four (imes. 
lay it over a piece of cork, after wetting it with die tripoli 
and water, proceed to polish your varnish. You will know 
when the process is done by wiping a part of the work with 
a sponge, and observe whether there is a fair even gloss, then 
take a bit of mutton suet and fine flour and dean off the 
work. 

To Cleanse Old Coins. —Copper, Brass, and 8ilver.— 
The red rust may be removed from silver coins by vinegar or 
by lemon juice; the green by a solution of ammonia; the 
rust on copper or brass coins should not be disturbed, as a 
coin which cannot be read when oxidized is seldom improved 
by being cleaned, but often rendered <juite useless; a 
graver may occasionally be employed, but its safe use pre¬ 
sumes a knowledge of the coin to be operated on, both portrait 
and legend. 

Wash to Whiten the Nails.— Diluted sulphuric acid 
two drachms, tincture of myrrh one drachm, spring water 
four ounces. Mix. First cleanse with white soap, and then 
dip the fingers into the wash. 

Flexible Varnish.— Flexible Varnish for Balloons, See. 
-India-rubber in shavings, one ounce, and mineral naptha 
two pounds. Digest at a gentle heat in a close vessel until 
dissolved, then strain. 

To Clbar Rust from Iron.— Pound some glass to fine 
powder; and having nailed some strong linen or woollen 
cloth upon a board, lay upon it a strong coat of gum-water, 
and sift thereon some of your powdered glass, and let it dry; 
repeat this operation three times, and when the last covering 
of powdered glass is dry, you may easily rub off the rust from 
iron utensils, with cloth thus prepared. 

To Clean Looking-Glasses. —Remove the fly stains, and 
other soil, by a damp rag; then polish with woollen cloth and 
powder blue. 

To Render Plaster Figures Durablr.— Set the 
ligure in a warm place to get thoroughly dry; then have a 
vessel large enough to contain it, which fife, so that when 
the plaster figure is placed in it, it will be quite covered with 
the best and clearest linseed oil just warm. Let it remain in 
the vessel for twelve or fourteen hours; then take it out, let 
it drain, and set it in a place away from dust. When the oil 
is quite dry the ornament, or whatever is prepared, will look 
like wax, and bear washing without injury. 

Dyes fob Bonr and Ivory. — Red. —Make an infusion of 
cochineal in water of ammonia, then immerse the pieces 
therein, having previously soaked them for a few minutes in 
weak aquafortis and water. . Or, boil the bone, &c., with one 
pound of Brazil dost, in one gallon of weter for three hours, 
then add a quarter of a pound of alum, and boil for one 
hour more. Green. —Steep in a solution of verdigris, to 
which a little aquafortis has been added. Or, dissolve verdi¬ 
gris in weak vinegar, and steep the bone therein. Black .— 
Immerse the bone in weak solution of nitrate of silver for a 
short time, then expose it to the sunlight. Or, sleep for two 
o r three days in a deoootion made with one pound of galls 
and two pounds of logwood; then steep for a few hoars in 
acetate of iron. . Bluer- Stein it green, then steep it in a hot 
ami strong solution of peari-ash. Or, boil it in a strong decoc¬ 
tion of logwood, and afterwards steep it in a solution of blue 
vitriol. It may also be done thus :—Steep it for a short time 
in a weak solution of indigo, to which a little salt of tartar 
lias been added. Yellow. —Boil for one hour in a solution 
made with one pound of alum in one gallon of water, then 
take out the bone, and steep it in a decoction made with half 
a pound of turmeric in two quarts of water; lastly, mix the 
two liquors, and boil it therein for one hour. Purple. — 
Steep in a weak solution of perchloride of gold. Or, boil for 
six hours in a decoction of one pound of logwood in half a 
gallon of water, adding more water as it wastes by boiling, 
then add two ounces of alum, and boil for one hour more. 

To Clkan Alabaster. —Alabaster objects are liable to 
become yellow by keeping, and are especially injured by 
smoke, dust, &c* They may be in some measure restored by 
washing with soap and water, then with clear water, ana 
polished with shave grass. Grease spots may be removed 
••ither by rubbing witn tale powder or oil of turpentine. 


To Fumigate a Boom.— Make a strong brine of saltpetre 
and water. Dip pieces of thick brown paper into it, and dry 
rise in before the fire. Keep them for use. When wanted, lev 
a strip, set it on fire, and carry it about the boose on a shovel 
or plate; it should smoke, but not blaze. 


wed on Henry the Eighth, by Pope Lee the Teeth, for 
i against Luther ! Singular it waa that Mr. Shell, a 
lie, aa are presume you arc, waa Master of the Miid 


TO CORRBSPOMDRMTR 

*,* Lettere for the Editor mmwt m future be addressed to m 
Fleet-street. 

M . A*4Ckurck*4ane, Belfast.) —Dearc your book«^« 

Mr. Strange, Pa te rnoa le r-tww,for the iwr yes requto. „ - 

Fabrietu.—Thc u Lover** is the same a mm (be ~ Sctoefeaw.** we 
shall endeavour to meet the wishes of you sad if 

making aa arrangement to hare it in a page of on ' 

licatioc, dint It may be bound up lo the volume, 
treaty for a continuance of the articles entitled *» d*l 
Century.” We cannot apeak with certainty of the 
chemical qualities of gotta percha or p la s ter of Pane. 

A Subscriber, Reginald, A Reader from the fret, A * 
sad J. B. K., nave been rece ive d. 

F. J. C n (Penzance .)—You will find the ** 8chooLhey** in the 
August monthly port. Our publisher Mr. Victors will supply ia 
the separate sheet, the “ Lover/* with the September pert. 

Robert.—It is true that the objectionable cheap ht— t m baa haaa 
suppressed by the Bow-street authorities. It is, however, to he 
feared that the unhappy demand for such will again bring it to a 
furtive cbeulatioa among the lowest orders. Its haaiahmanr from 
the shop windows will to some extent redace the chanean of sale. 
We heartily join you in your earnest deprecation ei the find in¬ 
tellect which degrades even itself by ministering to 
tastes of a vitiated population; but we think yen a 
saying that the greatest minds have exhibited the 
pravity. Rochester, Swift and Byron an exeaptfionaL 
waa courtly, gay, and yielded to the tendencies of his ttoe; Baafc. 
In his filth, was merely funny; and Byroa was foe victim ef early 
bad habits, bad companions, and an infuriated set of passions. Our 
best writers are of the purest class of moralists. 

Catholicus. —The words left out in the first coinage of the two- 
shilling piece were dcf. fid., that_is, defender of tie faith. 
title was bestowed c 
writing a book a 

faithful Catholic, - *• we presume you arc. w 
when font emblem of Romanism was for foe first ttoe omitted s 
In any sense its sustentation among the armorial ba st i ngs of the 
British monarch Is an absurdity. The monarch is now foe oppo¬ 
nent of the faith indicated, in so far as this la declared to be a JVe- 
testant government. 

S. W. P.— By applying to our publisher, Mr. George Victous. yam 
may have any of the last ten numbers of this JeumaL He has a 
few of wd* for sale. 

5. S. We wish we could meet your views, bat Mr. Pavl an*s plan 
baa bean aapsneded by another, the invention of the Onamsis 
skmprs. What it is as yet we know not Omr co nt e w s p s ra ry . the 
Illustrated London Ato, some weeks ago, gave • picture of foe 
building In foe park, fee the great exhibition of Isil, but i| m 

' Jtotriy an elevation of Vbxton’s submitted plan. We to- 

fltorimtod and speed upon f 
it fiaftee pages. 

- -.—We cannot rive yon i 

a pity, why 
to be fiee and ind . 
in, whsu the slightest exercise it a. 
safe and comfortable. It is an ofefijg 
It is not what we eat but what wf ~* 
makes ns fat; so it is not what we i 
makes os rich. 

Benue.— We have, on more than euao .. _ 

tion to other correspondents. Yon say yen asp gp. j 
of this Journal, but your oversight of these isp u rn 1 
forcible manner contradict* your assertion. * 

Ex uno diece omnet—Wc have many poems sent 
they are not so good as are daily published by ear i 
Year M Cloud ” is your best. Pray read Shelley— 

“ I bring fresh ahow*ts for (to thirsty fiow*ss 
Prom the seas and tbs streams— 

, I bring light shade for the leaves when laid : 

In their noonday dreams.” 

We quote no more of this, the best poem <&| 
ettoveallaed poet, because you, to find out your own s 
most carefully and repeatedly peraae foe whole of It* 
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BALMOBAL CASTLE. 


Our picture ttfgay ter the ^ighlaqd home of Her Majesty, Palace was in the most unhealthy and insalubrious district 
Queen Victoria, Last week we presented our readers with of the Northern metropolis. 

Holy rood House, the Royal Palace of Edinburgh; but those Now, however, our Queen has gone to breathe the sweet 
who are acquainted with That city AMf irelt aware that, though air of the Highlands. The felicities of a oountry life era 
the structure hifc Its own elegancies, its approaches and its known to all—to the happy resident among the hills, the 
vicinities are far from being tastefal or odoriferous. In feet, dales, the brooks, and the flowing banks, and likewise to the 
as Mr. Home stated, in his place in parliament, Holyrood care-worn citizen who has simply heard of these delights. 
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Fresh air, sweet flowers, the solemn hum of bees, the sweet j 
melody of birds, and the fair field of healthful recreation, 
render the country which God made far superior to the man- I 
made town. 

“ On the matted grata he lies. 

No god of sleep he need awake; 

The stream that o'er the pebble flies 
With gentle dumber crowns his eyes. 

The wind that whistles through the sprays 
Maintains the concert of the song, 

And hidden birds, with native lays. 

The golden sleep prolong." 

Such, says the poet, is the sweet slumber of the country in 
contrast with the star tied, irregular sleep we endure in the 
town. On the banks of the Dee our esteemed Sovereign will, 
it is to be hoped, find these national refreshments, which file 
poet has promised, and, having exchanged the Piccadilly and 
Pall Mall for flowery pastnres where lambs are bleeting, the 
pestilent Serpentine for the silvery Dee, and the most densely- 
peopled portion of Middlesex for the most solitary wilds of 
Aberdeenshire, she and her happy family will secure health 
and vigour and every earthly blessing. 

REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “The Brothersan Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century , %c. He. 

Chaptkb' V.— Continued . 

Accordingly, on the following day, a table sumptuously 
served in an elegant apartment of the hotel Tregaldi awaited 
the guests whom tho nuptial ceremony had united in the 
Church of St. Mary. Presently Beginald entered, leading 
by the hand his lovely, blooming bride, followed by a great 
number of friends, among whom was Antonino. In his 
quality of bridegroom, Reginald deemed it his duty to glance 
around and see that everything was m perfect order; and 
having satisfied himself that his estimable cousin had ac¬ 
quitted himself of his position as host like a true Cardinal, 
he gave the signal for each to take his seat at the table. 

At this moment a guest, on whom they had not reckoned, 
entered the apartment. It was the Seigneur Colletti. But 
who was that sparkling, dazzling beauty by whom he was 
accompanied ? The ladies gazed on her with astonishment 
and envy, the gentlemen with admiration, almost awe. She 
was indeed a magnificent creature, one of those sparkling 
beauties whose resplendent charms bewilder and captivate 
the senses, but leave the heart unscathed; the fire from whose 
*arge, dark, lustrous eyes seems to penetrate the inmost-soul, 
and at once strike the beholder with admiration and respect 

The Seigneur Colletti advanced with his fair companion 
towards the bridegroom :— 

44 Chevalier Tregaldi,” he observed, 44 it would appear that 
my memory is somewhat better than yours, since you have 
forgotten that you had invited me to your nuptials, while I 
have recollected the invitation and repaired hither. But,” 
he continued, turning to the strange lady who was reclining 
on his arm, “ I must apologise for presuming to bring with me 
my sister Fiorina, who has not been invited, but, on learning 
-that I was about to join a nuptial party, she wished to accera- 
parfV we.” 

“ There needbe no apology, Seigneur,” responded Reginald, 
bowing, 44 for both yourself and sister are heartily welcome; 
and, moreover, I deem it a great favour to be honoured with 
youir company. It is true I had forgotten you for the 
moment,” he added, 44 for amongst this numerous assemblage 
of friends and acquaintances the absence of a single friendly 
face I had not vet observed. But no matter, Seigneur, have 
the kindness to be seated among us, and you will greatly add 
to the general enjoyment” 


The Seigneur Colletti then bowed, when Beginald con¬ 
ducted them to their seats at the table. 

Whether by chance or design, it so happened that the 
Seigneur’s beautiful sister took her seat next to that of our 
old acquaintance Antonino, whose handsome features, which 
we have described in a preceding chapter, had probably 
attracted her attention; and, if such really was the case, it 
will account for their proximity. Be that as it may, it will 
here be well to inform the reader that she was one of those 
arrant coquettes who delight in captivating, by their d a zzlin g 
beauty, handsome, elegant young men, and thereby render¬ 
ing them subservient to their whims or caprices, or perse¬ 
cuting them by their cold, heartless treatment, if they 
sume to declare their love. But if, on the other hand, ner 
more tender feelings were aroused, nothing—not even the 
blackest, foulest deed would cause her to pause in her attempt 
to obtain the object of her passion. 

During the repast the conversation was most spirited and 
gay; the dishes attested great ability in the culinary depart 
ment of his Eminence; the wines were exquisite, and each 
guest seemed animated with a desire to conduce to the ge¬ 
neral gaiety. Amongst them the beautiful Fiorina, Seigneur 
Colletti’s sister, was not the least conspicuous, and she 
had completely captivated the handsome Antonino, by her 
surpassing beauty and spirited repartees; she, too, seemed 
quite smitten with her young and elegant companion. But 
had he forgotten his lovely, artless, unassuming Juliana? 
We fear he had, at least for the moment Antonino’s posi¬ 
tion appeared to be envied by all the young noblemen present 
for each seemed desirous of being noticed by, and forming 
Fiorina’s acquaintance. 

In his quality of poet—for he was a bit of a poet— 
Antonino had composed an epithalamiom; and, consi¬ 
dering it was now the most fitting time to recite his verses, 
he rose and enjoined attention. 

The most profound silence was immediately preserved. 
Antonino then coughed slightly, assumed a theatrical atti¬ 
tude, and gave to his eyes a poetical expression. But before 
even he had commenced the first word of his dithyramb the 
doors were suddenly burst open with a loud crash, and the 
dreaded Barigel made his appearance, followed by a whole 
troop of sbirri, who were all armed to the teeth. 

Each face assumed an ashy whiteness, and all appeared 
as though panic-struck—the beautiful stranger not excepted 
—so great was the universal terror and consternation. 
Antonino, with open mouth and extended arms, appeared aa 
though petrified by the incident which had so abruptly in¬ 
terrupted him in* the aurora of hia lyrical enthusiasm. 
Reginald, without fully appreciating the danger which me¬ 
naced him, had instinctively gazed in the direction of his 
rival, the Seigneur Colletti. On tb&t countenance, which 
the latter strove to render impassible, Reginald fancied he 
perceived a vague smile of the most infernal joy, and 
despite himself, in spite of all his courage and sang froid* he 
trembled, for he remembered that nuptial present which 
that man, his most implacable enemy, had promised him. 

After having gazed round the room, the Barigel remarked 
in a cold tone:— 

44 Gentlemen, in the name of our Holy Father, I command 
you all to follow me.” 

44 Sir Barigel,” responded Reginald, regarding by turns 
Angelina, her mother, and Colletti, 44 there are present ladies 
and gentlemen of high standing, and you cannot poaaiblj 
think of arresting them like criminals ?” 

44 1 have already said," returned the official, 44 that every 
one must accompany me, without exception.” 

44 Of what crime are we accused ? To whom am I in¬ 
debted for this treachery—for surely there must be treachery 
somewhere ? ” 

44 My business is not to answer interrogations, Chevalier 
Tregaldi.” 

Reginald again turned to Colletti, who was now smiling 
malignantly, and he no longer doubted that this unfortunate 
circumstance was attributable to his hated rival. 

44 Coward ! villain 1 ” he exclaimed, advancing to Colletti, 
44 It is thus you repay an act of civility, then ? Traitor 1 ” 
he continued, mad with rage and indignation, 44 dour and 
defend thyself! ” 

Swords were immediately drawn, but at this moment the 
rivals were surrounded by the sbirri, who quickly disarmed 
them. Nevertheless, Reginald’s indignation at fire vile pro¬ 
ceedings of Colletti had become so great that nothing 
scarcely short of his life could appease him. 

44 And whither do you intend to oondact us f ” de¬ 
manded Reginald of the Barigel, in a voice almost choaked 
> with rage. 
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“ To the Vatican—into the presence of his Holiness the 
Pope,” was the reply. 

At that terrible name each trembled, and Angelina would 
have fallen had not Reginald hastened to her aid. When 
the general consternation had somewhat subsided they all 
departed for the Vatican. Reginald andj his young bride led 
the way, followed by Antonino and Collettf s charming sister, 
for despite the evident treachery of her brother, she had not 
(putted her handsome companion; and we must do her the 
justice to add, that she was quite ignorant of any evil design 
oil the part of Colletti. 

Chapter VI. 

PAPAL JUSTICE. 

Ik truth, it was a perfect novelty to see a bride, bridegroom, 
and the whole of their guests being conducted through the 
streets of Rome, between two files of sbirri, and commanded 
by the Barigel in person. A gloomy silence seemed to per¬ 
vade the whole company, with the exception of Antonino and 
her fair companion, who appeared to be engaged in deep 
conversation. 

“Were you previously aware of your brother’s intended 
treachery, lady ?” asked Antonino of his companion. 

“ I," she replied indignantly, “ no, Sir; haa I been aware 
of anything of the kind, I should never have accompanied i 
him.” 

These words, pronounced in a tone of sincerity, convinced 
Antonino of their veracity. 

“ Neither can I account for this unmanly conduct on the 
part of my brother,” she continued. 

“ With the motives which induced him to act thus basely 
I am well acquainted,” said Antonino; “ your brother is 
passionately in love with Angelina, my friend Reginald’s 

B bride, and is, therefore, mad with jealousy at his 
less; hence the cause of his base conduct” 

“ 'ts it possible H’ ejaculated the young girl in amazement. 

“ Such is the case, lady,” returned Antonino. 

By this time they had arrived at the gates of the Vatican, 
and the crowd had now become so considerable, that the 
Swiss guards, who were on duty, were compelled to interpose 
in order to prevent an invasion of the interior of the ponti¬ 
fical palace. 

The prisoners were introduced into a large saloon, where 
the Pope was in the habit of holding public meetings. An 
immense canopy of crimson velvet was placed at the ex¬ 
tremity of the apartment, which covered a magnificent seat 
elevated two feet above the marble floor. It was on this kind 
of tlirone that the pontilf was seated. That robust and for¬ 
midable figure, on which the reflections of the crimson 
hangings of the canopy fell; that severe cold eye, whose rigid 
regard it was almost impossible to meet with impunity; that 
ensemble , in fine, produced on the beholders its wonted effect 
of solemn terror. Yes, it was the tyrant whose name was a 
source of dismay and alarm; whose menaco alone once 
caused the death of one of his subjects; it was, in a word, 
that monster who, on his accession to the throne of Saint 
Peter, had dared to take for device: I have not come to bring 
peace , but the. sword . 

On his right were several officers of his household, and 
some Cardinals. On the left were the Governors of Rome, 
and two Criminal Judges. 

Presently the most profound silence was preserved, and 
the Barigel respectfully advanced to the foot of the throne:— 
“Holy Father,” said he, “your commands have been 
faithfully executed.” 

“ A crime has been perpetrated in the streets of Rome, 
Sir Barigel,” remarked the Pope; “ and are the guilty parties 
in your power ?” 

“ There is only one guilty person, Holy Father,” replied 
Reginald, hastily approaching the throne, “ and he is before 
your Holiness.” 

The Pope gRzed at the young man for a moment with 
a scrutinizing look, and appeared somewhat surprised by 
his haughty regard. 

“ Young man,” he at length observed, u you are accused 
of a crime, which, in fact, you do not deny, and by what 
means do you justify your audacity ?” 

“ I vrns enamoured of a lovely young girl, Holy Father,” 
returned Reginald fervently; “ yes, your Holiness, I loved her 
fondly, devotedly, and without her life were as nought; my 
passion was reciprocated, but they refused to consent to our 
union. l)riven to despair, I carried her off by force to pre¬ 
vent any further pretext to our nuptials: I am aware that I 
have been guilty of a crime, but the nuptial benediction has 
atoned for it, and no one now has cause for complaint.” 

• That we shall see,” observed the Pope; then motioning 


to the Barigel, who was bringing forward Angelina’s mother, 
“ Signora Morisini,” he added, addressing her,“ is it true that 
this young man has been pardoned by you ?’* 

“ Holy Father,” murmured the Signora in a tremulous 
voioe, “ this young man has become my son-in-law, and I 
could not do otherwise than pardon him.” 

“ And the young girl who has been outraged ?” demanded 
the Pope. 

** The young girl who has been outraged,” cried the trem- 
bling Angelina, advancing to the Pope and falling on her 
knees at nis feet, “is now a wife, who has come to crave, 
at the feet of your Holiness, my husband’s pardon.” 

The tears of the lovely young bride—the convulsivo sobs 
which almost choked her voice, sufficiently proved the si 
nister and fearful presentiments which had taken possession 
of her soul at the sight of that sumptuous display of a tardy 
justice. That profound grief would, doubtless, have touched 
any heart besides that of me tyrant at whose feet the suppli 
eatingioung girl was kneeling. 

“ Indeed, said he, without in the least altering the cold, 
severe tone of his voice: “ there is, then, no other cause of 
complaint against this young man?” 

A solemn silence followed those words. 

“ There is no other charge against this young man, then,” 
reiterated the Pope in a terrible tone, “ and every one is satis¬ 
fied?” 


This time the silence was interrupted by a grave, solemn 
voioe, which cried out:— 

“ Yes, your Holiness, there is another charge agAinst the 
Chevalier Tregaldi—far more serious than the former.” 

Each gazed with horror and alarm at the Governor of 
Rome, for it was he who had spoken. 

" This young man is guilty of heresy,” he continued, in the 
same solemn tone. 

It will be well to inform the reader that, in the eyes of the 
tyrannical Pope and his vile Cardinals, this was one of the 
greatest crimes of which our hero could have been guilty. 
Yes, gentle reader, because this young man differed in 
opinion respecting religion with those monsters, they deemed 
him a fitting object for their damnable persecution. Alas ! 
how well would this case not apply to the present time, with, 
perhaps, a slight modification in the mode of punishment? 
Yes, tne present Pope and his hypocritical Cardinals are 
little better in many respects than their infamous predecessors. 
But we must return to our story. 

“ What! an uubeliever?” exolaimed the Pope with rage, 
and gazing at Reginald with a savage look, he continued 
addressing him: “ What do you say in reply to this charge. 
Sir, a charge the most serions ?” 

“ Nothing, your Holinoss,” responded the young man in a 
firm, calm tone, “ Save that I am culpable, if it be a crime to 
follow the dictates of ones’conscience, and embrace that re¬ 
ligion which one considers most acceptable in the eyes of 
that Supreme Being from whom we each and all receive life 
and light.” 


“ What, Sir 1” thundered the Pope, “ you dare to admit your 
crime in my presence ? Be it so, then,” ho continued, turn¬ 
ing to to the Governor of Rome, “ and now, Sir Governor, do 
your duty.” 

Before the auditory had recovered from the Btrange stupor 
into which this short dialogue had plunged them, the Governor, 
who performed his part admirably in this comedy, which had 
previously been prepared, rose and read in a loud voice the 
charge against Reginald, whioh was followed by the deposi¬ 
tions of several witnesses, who had been interrogated in 
secret, the whole of which was unnecessary, since Reginald 
had confessed his guilt, as the tyrants were pleased to de¬ 
signate it. Nevertheless, he concluded by a decree which 
condemned their victim to the Inquisition. 

A deep, prolonged murmur immediately ran through the 
assembly, the greater part of whom stood aghast with horror 
and affright at this infamous senteuce. Reginald, perhaps, 
was the only one who preserved his courageous sang-froid. 
With a fixed gaze and head erect, he had listened to that 
awful condemnation without betraying by a word or gesture 
the frightful tempest which was raging in his soul. Almost 
mad with despair, rage, and indignation, Reginald could how¬ 
ever scarcely refrain from rushing on his hated rival and 
thrusting his sword through his vile heart, for the latter was 
smiling at the idea of having succeeded so admirably in his 
base projects ; but suddenly an individual advanced to the 
foot of tne throne, and, if his position as Cardinal had not 
already entitled him to respect, his advanced age, and the 
kind benevolent expression of his fine open countenance, must 
certainly have inspired universal veneration. It was Car¬ 
dinal Tregaldi, the young man’s relation. 


S 
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* Holy Father," said be, prostrating himself at the feet of 
the Pope, “ permit your humble fervent to implore your 
clemency and pity in behalf of this young man. Deign to 
reflect that he is young, and may repent.” 

“ Justice must take its course,” returned the obdurate 
Pope, “ and as to repentance, we will compel him to repent." 

Aud taking from the hands of the Governor a paper, 
which be was at this momeut respectfully presenting to him, 
be affixed his signature beneath tne sentence. 

'*Perform your duty, Sir Governor/* he resumed, rising. 

A piercing cry resounded through the apartment, and & few 
minutes afterwards Augelina was carried out of the hall by 
Antonino, in a swoon. 

Sixtus paid no attention to this incident, but gravely with¬ 
drew. 

Chapter VII. 

THE 1RQUI8IT10H. 

Lbt us cast a veil over this sad scene and follow our hero, 
who was hurried from the audience-chamber by several of the 


sbim, and conducted to a kind of cell in the criminal's prison 
where he remained the whole of the day, and we most leave 
the reader to judge of the excruciating agony of his feelings. 
Torn from her who was more dear to him than life, at 
moment, too, when she so much required his presence to 
console and protect her; uncertain as to her fate, «wi 
apprehensive lest she should fall into the power of that vife 
wretch, his rival, it would be utterly impossible to give eiea 
a faint idea of his griefl 

Reginald remained in close confinement file whole of tbs 
W». i U8t before midnight the guard was changed, at 
• u , “ e was ®omewhat surprised, and still more so 
ft PP carance of the individuals who now composed 
it. Wnen he compared the condnct of the former with that 
of his present guard, he fancied he discovered in the first file 
mere ferocity of ruffians only, but in the latter the instincts 
of cunning and cruelty, which especially appeared to chine- 
tense inquisitors. 

(.To be continued .) 
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t" “ ur u * t * e 8*ve • portrait of hi. late Majesty Louis 
hUComKwf.^**" Fre “ oh- Th ® ® bove » likeness of 

Iu 1807, th. family otEgalUc consisted of throe sous and s 
daughter-of whom his> Majesty Louis Philippe was ^ 
eldest. Uu brother, the Duke de Montpeusier died in 

Thf'hiir "l? w “ t”"®! to Westminster Abbey. 
The health of bis other brother, the Count Be.ujolsis, soon 
afterw ards dsoli ned. He wu orderod to . wnrJerTlitSX? 
and proceeded to Malta, where he died in IW8. Louis 
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Philippe, who had accompanied him on the invitation of the 
king, paid a mu to Palermo. During his residence in that 
city he gamed the affections of the Princess Amelia; with 
. * 8 consent he married her, and she now is his sorrow- 

ing widow. 

*flli« PP€ nnS ■ !?* ? 4a ^ e8t ? “R«rf»ed very little in state 
•“ST Th i? a8ter > ™ Princess Adelaide, wu his 

chief counsellor. The cares and anxieties incident to a km 
J*™ 11 * n l ^ eir high rank of life, engaged and engiossedtbe 
entire attention of this much-esteemed Princess. 
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M YBTEB1K8 <SJ THE OL» CASTLE 8 O* Kit AX v E , 

A work replete with information of a highly interesting 
character. Each castle of la belle France is beautifully illus¬ 
trated, and the incidents connected with each are truthfully and 
graphically described. .We give the following as a specimen: 
—On the banks of the 8einc, in the valley of Gambon, and 
about sevenJea^ues above Rouen, there are still to be seen 
the extensive nuns of a fortress which played an important 
part in the Anglo-Norman wars. The place wa9 originally 
called the CatfUe of the Bock, on account of its position upon 
a scarped rock, which the King of England, Richard Coeur 
de Lion, had fortified, that it might serve at oucejas hit pa¬ 
lace and as the bulwark of Normandy on that side. He even 
gave this fortress the name of Chateau Gaillard, as if to de¬ 
clare that in it he derided and laughed to scorn all the efforts 
of France. 

Some historians of that time speak quite enthusiastically 
of this fortress. Never,” says one of them, “ never was the 
land of Normandy; never, perhaps, was even the land of 
France, crowned with ramparts that joined so much strength 
to so much elegance; never had enclosing walls a gender 
swell, never were the macheeoulis of a donjon supported by 
counter forte at once more strnuge aud more graceful; never, 
linally, was the gaze of a warrior delighted by a more enchant¬ 
ing landscape. Admirable military architecture which had no 
model, atad nas had no imitation.” 

We add a description of the place, as given by a contem¬ 
porary author:— 

“ Close to the town which is now called the Petit-Andelej, 
there was a large ronnd islet, called the Isle of Andeley; in 


the course of time the river had iutruded iu a portion of it, 
and formed several smaller isles, one of which still bears the 
name of Andeley. Richard, King of England, had built a 
palace on the largest isle, with a high ana strong tower, the 
lower portion of which still remains and bears the name of 
The Tower of the Chateau. The tower and the chateau were 
surrounded by good ditches and walls, aud there were two 
bridges communicating with the two banks of the river. 

“ At about the distance to whioh a stone could be sent at 
thrioe, throwing from a sling, on the bank of the side of An¬ 
deley, rose a very lofty and steep rock, so scarped that, - seen 
from below, on the river side, it appeared to be a tower. It 
was somewhat less lofty on the eastern side, where there was 
a sort of great platform terminating in a point, and surrounded 
by a very deep hollow, which separated it from a higher hill, 
and extended on the two sides down towards the river. On 
the edge of this species of platform there was placed a very 
massive wall, flanked by towers, and pains had been taken to 
scarp the rock that it could not be scaled on any side in any 
manner. Another wall hod been constructed across the plat • 
form, and in front a spacious ditch had been hollowod out in 
the rock; it was as a very strong entrenchment to which the 
garrison might retire in case of the first wall being forced by 
the enemy. 

“ Advancing thence into the interior of the place, we came 
to tbe summit of the rock, which bad also been scarped, ancl 
on the edge a very strong wall had been built. This rock was 
again surrounded by a ditch hollowed out of the rock. The 
wall is built in the form of a vast tower, btit the surface is not 
even. It is composed, not of towers, but of segments of 
towers, which have not a foot of projection, between which is 
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a small flat space in the way of curtain, which is scarce a foot 
and a half in width. 

“ On entering this enclosure we perceive, between the east 
and the south, a gallery hollowed very far into the rock, the 
entrances to which are in the form of arcades; it was appa¬ 
rently intended to receive the horses. At the end, on the left, 
there is a large opening, by which it is said that there was a 
covered way to the river. Near to this there was a well for 
supplying the garrison with water, in addition to another 
which was within the wall of which I have spoken, and this 
latter appeared to be so deep that it seems probable that it 
was sunk to the level of the river.’* 


SKLV-BSTKEM—MO DM STY. 

The self-sufficiency and vanity of some, indeed of all small- 
minded persons, is so generally known and so generally 
despised, that they have ceased to attraot the attention of the 
moralist. They are permitted to revel in their j udicial blind¬ 
ness beyond the pale of recovery or hope, just because they, 
moving in their own small mental sphere, cannot recognise 
the lessons of society and the teachings of experience. In 
their little circle of thought they find no rebellious argument 
to overturn that crude opinion which some slight circum¬ 
stance may have engendered, and they, in the haste of a mind 
of no thinking, conclude that they are as usual right, and 
that, therefore, every other person is wrong, and all those 
who make an attempt to convince them of error are defi¬ 
cient in sense, education, or experience. The world is filled 
with these self-conceited coxcombs, and every one can men¬ 
tion them in hundreds. The successful tradesman is fre¬ 
quently a painful specimen of the class. Although the 
possession of money is no proof of sagacity, it is used as a 
warrant for assurance, and self-admiration is thus fenced in 
and permitted to take deep root and to put forth an exuberant 
vegetation. His associates are in general his dependants or 
necessitous or empty-pursed acquaintances. The well-known 
expected deference to wealth gives him rope—he utters his 
dogma, hears his own voioe, and becomes steeled against 
instruction; regarding every attempt to reverse or correct 
his opinion as a proof of folly, ignorance, or villany. We 
dismiss these wretched professions and pretenders with a 
single word of advice, which there is little hope of their 
followingTry the modest, the humble, the inquiring, and 
see if some change does not come over the spirit of your 
estimate of your neighbours. 

There is, however, a very great grievance and a heavy loss 
suffered by society from the sensitiveness, the delicate feel¬ 
ings, and it may be the irritable pride of many truly inge¬ 
nious persons. By the pert self-esteem of the little minded 
good taste meets with offence ; bat the fruits of much talent 
is lost to the world by the modesty and bashfulness of true 
genius. How many books are daily published by vain people, 
who if they had better judgments and more exquisite tastes, 
would feel ashamed to see them in print; and how many sons 
of genius waut the requisite boldness to come forward, or are 
oppressed with the refinement and delicacy of their own 
judgment of what is fit for public inspection, and thus deprive 
their fellow-met of the benefits of their instruction. Truly 
“ fools rush in where angels fear to tread.*’ 

The late Dean of St. Paul’s has, with his usual tact, made 
pointed reference to this the timid class of our species. He 
goes on to say that every day sends to their grave a number 
of obscure men who have only remained ooscure because 
their timidity has prevented them from making a first effort, 
and who, if they could only have been induced to begin, 
would, in all probability, have gone great lengths in the 
career of fame. The fact is, that in order to do anything in 
this world worth doing, we must not stand shivering on the 
bank, and thinking of the cold and the danger, but jump in 
and scramble through as well as we can. It will not do to be 
perpetually calculating risks, and adjusting nios chances; it 
did all very well before the flood, when a man could consult 
his friends upon intended publication for a hundred and 
fifty years, ana then live to see its success for six or seven 
centuries afterwards ; but at present a mau waits, and doubts, 
and hesitates, and consults his brother, and his uncle, 
and his first cousins, and his particular friends, till one 
day he finds that he is sixty-five years of age—that he has 
lost so much time in consulting first cousins and particular 
friends, that he has no more time to follow their advice. 
There is suoh little time for over-squeamishness at present, 
the opportunity easily slips away, the very period of life at 


which a man chooses to venture, if ever, is so confined, that 
it is no bad rule to preach up the necessity, in such ins unflet , 
of a little violence done to the feelings, and of efforts made in 
defiance of strict and sober calculation. 

LOMDOV AS IT WAS AMD AS IT 19. 

Thk two maps of the Metropolis recently published present 
a striking contrast in many respects of the city of Elizabeth 
and the city of Victoria. The first of these is a large map 
of the cities of London and Westminster in the early part of 
the reign of Queen Elizabeth. London was already 90 large 
as to create an uneasiness in the royal mind as to the effects 
of its probable extension. The Tower stands separated from 
London, and Finsbury and Spit&lfields exhibit nothing but 
trees and hedgerows; while Temple Bar, the village of 
Charing Cross, St. Giles’s, and other scattered hamlets, are 
segregated, and Westminster is a distinct city. The inter¬ 
vening north bank of the river Thames, or the Strand, has 1 
line of seats and gardens of the nobility—a fact traceable in 
names still remaining. At the date of this old map, London 
contained about 145,000 inhabitants; and was then, as now, 
the very focus in which the royal, the legislative, the scien¬ 
tific, and the trading interests of the nation were concen¬ 
trated ; being, as Camden said, “ die epitome of all Britain, as 
much above the rest as the cypress is above the little sprig." 
In the narrative of the visit of the Duke de Najera to the 
oourt of Henry VIII., in 1543, London is described aa one of 
the largest cities in Christendom, “ its extent being near a 
league. The Thames was then the highwav of the Metropo¬ 
lis, and its single bridge a very wonder. The latest map of 
London and its environs, with a novel and important addi¬ 
tion of the levels taken by order of the Commissioners of 
Sewers, is wonderful in its difference. We now see a very 
world of dwellings, of 30 miJe9 in circuit, with a population 
of 2.200,000 in the city and its incorporated suburbs. Their 
food—wheat, flesh, meat, fish, vegetables, fruit, milk, wine, 
and malt liquors—costs a million of money weekly; and to 
this must be added the constant circuluuon of cash in 
clothing, moveables, and luxuries—besides the enormous 
expenses of warming, lighting, and cleaning so vast a space. 

ADDISOX’s AMTICIPATIOVS OT THM ILSOTBIC TBLBOBAMH. 

It is curious to observe how ofteu that which is regarded as 
fantastical and chimerical in one age, acquires the character 
of oold reality In another. “ Strada,” says Addison, “ gives 
an account of & chimerical correspondence between two 
friends by tbs help of a certain loadstone, which had such 
virtue in it, that if touched by two several needles, when one 
of these needles so touched began to move, the other, though 
at ever so great a distance, moved at the same time and to 
the same manner. He tells us that two friends, being each 
of them possessed of these needles, made a kind or dial- 
plate, inscribing it with twenty-four letters, in the same man¬ 
ner as the hours of the day are marked upon the ordinary 
dial-plate. They then fixed one of the needles on each of 
these plates in such a manner th&t it could move round 
without impediment, so as to point to any of the twenty-four 
letters. Upon their separating from one another into dis¬ 
tant countries, they agreed to withdraw themselves punctually 
into their closets at a certain hour of the day, and to con¬ 
verse with one another by this their invention. Accordingly, 
when they were some hundred miles asunder, each of them 
shut himself up in his closet at the time appointed, and im¬ 
mediately east his eye upon the dial-plate. If he had a mind 
to write anything to his friend, he directed his needle to 
every letter that formed the words that he had occasion for, 
making a little pause at the end of every word or sentence, 
to avoid confusion. The friend, in the meanwhile, saw his 
own sympathetic needle moving of itself to every letter which 
that of his correspondent pointed at By this means, they 
talked together aoross a whole continent, and conveyed their 
thoughts to one another in an instant over cities or moun¬ 
tains, seas or deserts.” If M. Scudery, or any other writer of 
romance (continues Addison) had introduced & necroman¬ 
cer, who is generally in the train of a knight-errant, making 
a present to two lovers of a couple of those above-mentioned 
needles, the reader would not nave been a little pleased to 
have seen them corresponding with one another when they 
were guarded by spies and watches, or separated by castles 
and adventures. “ In the meanwhile, if ever this invention 
should be revived or put in practice, I would propose that on 
the lover’s dial-plate there should be written not only the 
twenty-four letters, but several entire words, which have al¬ 
ways a place in passionate epistles—as flames, darts, die, 
language, absence, cupid, heart, eyes, hang, drown, and the 
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like. This would Tory much abridge the low's pains in this 
way of writing a letter, as it would enable him to express the 
most useful and significant words with a single torn of the 
needle/* Addison wrote this in 1711. Had he lived a 
hundred and forty years later, he would have seen not only 
the sympathetic needles of Strada, but even the alphabetic 
dial literally realised. 


THE HAUNTS OF SONG. 

“ Wbkxs u thine ancient home? fair apirit, any, 

Through the green valley 1 have sought thee long, 

And by the lonely hill, while early day 
Yet slumber'd on the steep, till bright and strong 
Came the first tones of thine awaking lay 
In the fresh lark's glad song ; 

Then the pale stars have closed their gentle eyes. 

And like a fading lily, coldly bright, 

Dropping her veiled head within the skies, 

Pass’d to her silent realm, the Queen of Night; 

And 'mid the splendours of the morn unseen. 

There hath thy presence been. 

I n the noon’s fervent light. 

Hast thou not led me to the forest shade ? 

Where, as thy fairy steps the branches climb, 

Hath thy lone voiefe to some far distant chime 
Melodious answer made; 

Startling the ring-dove in her haunt retir'd, 

Sweeping thy pinions by the pebbly spring, 

Kising aloft like holy thought inspir’d, 

Music was with thee on the rushing wing. 

Far on thy pleasant way. 

Where the wood violet dwells. 

Where the moist dews have made the fairy bells, 

And rippling waters sound; 

Where the wild bee hath stor'd her secret cells, 

And by thy side the antler’d strangers bound ; 

There, like the tender Psyche, fondly stray 
Thy children, ling'rlng o'er the haunted ground. 

Alas for them, those pilgrims of the lyre. 

More desolate than Love's devoted bride, 

She gained her home by his immortal aide. 

But, for the child of Song, 

Where is the gushing fount of hie desire ? 

The burning lamp that lurea hie footsteps far 
Is but s wand'ring star ; 

And the high impulse passionate and strong. 

Insatiate as the grave, 

Teaches the ear on its own sweets to prey, 

Till, with departing life, the power decay. 

Autumn is fleeting by, 

With purple bells and crimson jioppies wave, 

And thou, sweet spirit, once again art nigh. 

Breathing sad music o'er the fallen leaves ; 

Or where, like banded brother* nobly (lain. 

Scatter’d on earth, lie thick the golden sheaves, 

O'er many a hill and plain. 

When the rich grape’s dark stain, 

Blessing ths peasant's toil. 

Flows far and free beneath a southern sky. 

Spread thou the beck’ning hand, immortal Poesy 1 
And lesd thy child through that enchanted lan d, 

Where song lies hid like flow’rs within the soil. 

Oh! to be there with thee. 

Beneath the sunny Heavens that brightly smile, 

To love the very earth, whose plainest stone 
Hath legends writ that shame the marble pile ; 

To dream where mighty genius feebly lies, 

And from the classic throne that is thine own, 

Say to the dust of ages past, arise— 

Alas, I stand alone. 

Unfetter'd Song, beaide thine altar stair, 

Thy girdle is unbound ; 

And swift as fleeting thought through empty air. 

Fades the created light so rarely found. 

Spirit belov’d t I know thy place of rest, 

It is not where the rippling waters play. 

Where bright fawns bound or summer leaves decay. 

Nor in those sunny vales that train the vine ; 

Nor where rich treasures sleep, 

Far in the boundless deep. 

Nor where the dark boughs twice. 

No, dearer far to thee, and doubly bleat. 

Thine own unsullied home the MiMtreVe breast, 

The light thy presence flings 
Is like the prophet’s mantle round us cast. 

And the o'erflowing heart, whose silver springs 
Will drain their fount at lost. 

Bears to that native heav’n from whence it sprung. 

The happy Angers gift, a tuneful tongue ." 

Mahan. 


THE LANGUAGE OF PLOWRRS. 

Absence.... Wormwood 

Accommodating Disposition...... Yalertsn 

Activity. Thyme 

Acute borrow or AJHiction. Aloe 

Afterthought.. Catesbp’s Star-Wort 

Agitation.. Moving Plant 

Amiable. White Jasmine 

An Appointed Meeting .......... Pea 

Anger. Whin 

Anticipation. Gooseberry 

Ardour.. .. Cuckoo Pink 

Argument... Fig 

Arrogance... Lobelia 

Artifice...... Virgin’s Bower 

A Spell... Witch Hazel 

Assidoity. Lavender 

Assignation. Pimpernel 

Attachment. Scarlet Flowered Iponiaea 

Attractive Grace.. Cowslip 

Austerity ... Common Thistle 

Aversion ... China or Indian Pink 

Bashful Modesty.. Sensitive Plant 

Bashful Shame... Peony 

Beauty. Fnll-blown Rose 

Beauty always new. China Rose 

Beauty Is your only attraction.... Japan Rose 

Beautiful Eyes. Variegated Tulip 

Benevolence. Calycanthue 

Betrayer, The.. . Dragon Plant 

Beware. Oleander 

Beware of the Coquette. Catalpa Tree 

Bluntness of Manners.. Borage 

Blushes... Marjoram 

Boaster. ... ... Hydrangea 

Bond of Love.. Honeysuckle 

Bonds of Affection .. Gillyflower 

Bravery and Humility. French Willow 

Bury me amid Nature’s Beauties.. Persimon 

Busybody. Quamoclet 

Calm Repose... Buckbean 

Calumny.... Hellebore. Madder 

Candour and Innocence. Small White Violet 

Capricious Beauty. Musk Rose 

Charity. ..... Wild Grape 

Chaste Love.... .. Acacia 

Chastity...,. Orange Flower 

Cheerfulness.. .... Crocus 

Childishness... Buttercup 

Cleanly. Hyssop 

Cold-hearted.......... Lettuce 

Comforting. Scarlet Geranium 

Complaisance. Common Reed 

Concealed Love... Motherwort 

Confidence... Polyanthus 

Conjugal Fidelity... Lime, or Linden Tr^e 

Consolation .. Snowdrop 

Consolation to the Sick.. Poppy 

Constancy.. Blue Pyramidal Bell Flower 

Content... Houstonia 

Coquetry... Yellow Day Lily 

Courage. Black Poplar 

Craftiness. Sweet William 

Critic... Squirting Cucumber 

Cruelty. Stinging Nettle 

Cure for the Heart-ache. AsclepUs 

Danger. Rhododendron 

Dangerous Insinuations.. Great Bindweed 

Death and Eternal Sorrow. Cypress Tree 

Deceit. Venus's Flytrap 

Deceitful Charms ............... Thorn Apple 

Deceitful Hope .. Daffodil 

Deception.. W inter Cherry 

Declaration of Love. Red Tulip 

Deeply Interesting. Siberian Crab Tree Blossom 

Delay. Eupatorium 

Delicacy.. Blue-bottle Centaury 

Delicate Pleasure. Sweet Pea 

Desire... Jonquil 

Desire to Please ... Mezereon 

Despair. Cypress 

Despondency. Humble Plant 

Devotion. Cross of Jerusalem 

Difficulty.. Black Thorn 

Diffidence... Cyclamen 

Dignity..... Elm 

Disappointment.. Spring Caroline 

Disdain. Yellow Carnation 

Disgust.... Frog Orphrys 

Dissension... Pride of China 

Distinction. Cardinal's Flower 

Docility.. Rush 

Domestic Industry. House Leek 

Domestic Virtue... Sage 

Drunkenness. Vine 

Durability... Dogwood, or Cornel Tree 

(To be continued.) 
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usaruxi escxybs. 

C From the Receipt Bock for the Million .) 

Cephalic Snuff. —Cephalic snuff is made from the pow¬ 
dered leaves of the asarabacea. It is a very powerful dis¬ 
charger of mucus from the nostrils, and occasions ranch 
sneezing. It is sometimes useful when parts about the mouth 
and tongne are palsied. It also removes some cases of 
obstinate headache. 1 

To Prevent the Smoking of a Lamp. —Soak the wick 
in strong vinegar, and dry it well before you use it; it will 
then burn both sweet and pleasant, and give much satisfac¬ 
tion for the trifling trouble in preparing it. 

Gold Size. —Drying or boiled oil thickened with yellow 
ochre, or calcined red ochre, and carefully reduced to the ut¬ 
most smoothness by grinding. It may be thinned with oil 
of turpentine. 

To Clean Shells.— The imparities adhering to shells 
are removed by the following process :—Wash the shells as 
clean as you can in warm water, and then take spirits of salts 
one part, and water eight parts, and give the shells another 
cleaning. 

Lip Glue. —Take of isinglass and parchment glues, of 
each one ounce; sugar candy and gnm-tragacanth, of each 
two drachms; add to them an ounce of water, and boil the 
whole together till the mixture, when cold, is of the consis- 
tency of glue; then form the same into small rolls, or any 
other figure that may be most convenient, and it will be fit 
for use. This glue may be wetted with the tongue, and 
rubbed on the edges of the paper, silk, or leather, that are to 
be joined, audon being laid together, and suffered to dry, they 
will be united as firmly as any other part of the substance. 

Washes fob Stucco. —Blue.—To four pouuds of bh\p 
vitriol , and a pound of the best whiting, put a gallon of water 
in an iron or brass pot Let it boil an hour, stirriug it all the 
time. Then pour it into an earthen nan; and set it by for 
a day or two nil the colour is settled. Pour off the water, and 
mix the colour with white washer’s size. Wash the walls 
three or four times according as is necessary.—Yellow.—Dis¬ 
solve in so ft water over the fire equal quantities separately of 
umber, bright ocre, and blue black. Then put it into as 
much whitewash as you think sufficient for the work, some 
of each, and stir it all together. If either cast predominate, 
add more of the others till you have the proper tint. A most 
beautiful white wash is made by mixing the lime and size 
with skimmed milk instead of water. 

To Remove Grease Spots prom Drawings.— If a little 
magnesia is powdered over the grease spot, with a piece of 
clean thin blotting paper laid again on that, and a common 
laundry iron moderately passed a few times over it, the 
grease is often readily removed. If it does not come out at 
once, or if there is a very large spot, it will be well to shake 
off the magnesia which cakes with the heat, sprinkle a fresh 
quantity over it, and pursue the same plan. 

Easy Method of Dyeing Yellow or Green. —The plant 
called weld, or dyers’ weed, affords a most beautiful yellow 
dye for cotton, woollen, mohair, sDk, and linen, aud is that 
which is most commonly used by dyers for that purpose, as it 
gives the brightest dye. Blue cloths dipped in a decoction 
of it becomes green. The yellow colour of the paint called 
Dutch pink is got from this plant; the tinging quality resides 
in the stems and branches, and it is cultivated in sandy Boils, 
because rich soils are apt to lessen its value, by making the 
stalk hollow. 

To Make Moulds of Horn.—I f yon wish to take the 
i npression of any coin, medal, &c., previously anoint it with 
oil; then lay the horn shavings over it in their softened 
s ate. When dry the impression will be sunk into the horn, 
aud this will serve as a mould to re-produce, either by plaster 
°if ^ ftr * 8 » P u Uy and glue, or isinglass and ground egg-shell 9 , 
the exact resemblance of the coin or medal. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*.* Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170 , 
Fleet-street. 

Smike , (Bristol), has been received. 

^.-—Whether in a quizzical tense or not we cannot tell, but we 
have heard that the orgin of the very popular bnt very vulgar ex¬ 
pression “ My eye ana Betty Martin,*’ is, Mihl beatus Martinos. 
Under no rule or definition of wit, whether as a resemblance or a 
contrast, is there the slightest reason for according it a place, 
i'hcre are modern phrases, such as ” John Bull,** “ Brother Jona¬ 
thon,” &c., that ore as mysterious in their origin as the discovered 
Jjclirs of the old world of the megatherium and the megacod- 


Volens .—We have overlooked for weeks year comma n l n e H o n of the 
1st August. In Wales and among ihe Aborigines of Cornwall, the 
ancient language of Britain is alone to be found. Some time be¬ 
fore the commencement of the Christian era, Julius Cmaar, when 
Cassivellane was king of South Britain, made a descent upon 
England. This Roman, however, aoon abandoned the attempt to 
overpower the fierce barbarian, returning to the genial dimes of the 
sweet South. In the year 45, however, the Emperor Claudius sent 
Aulas Plautius with a well disciplined force, who, with very little 
1 trouble, overthrew two of our andent kings A Roman colony was 
planted at Malden in Essex, and the whole neighbourhood wan 
I speedily reduced to the form of an imperial province. Soon af ter w a r ds , 
| under the sway of Domitian, as for as the Frith of Forth, the inland 
became subject to the Roman power. The remains of the con¬ 
quered Britons who would not submit to the strange domiaacy, 
returned to the wilds of Wales, carrying the language with them 
over the mountains. For between two and three hundred yean 
the Romans sustained their authority by the presence of their 
legions, in this, our loved fatherland. Although our forefat hen 
zealously resisted the imposition of the L a tin language, in which the 
law* were written, we have yet much latlnity in our ordinary din- 
course. Monsieur Pourceaunac was surprised when his tutor told 
him he spoke prose; so would many be, to be told that they spoke 
a great deal of Latin. 

O. E .—Our Exmouth-street correspondent has assuredly received. In¬ 
stead of the Penny Illustrated News, a copy of one those weekly 
pollutions recently stigmatised by the Bow-street magietmte. If 
he refers to the picture of the “ Lover,” he forgets the rank of lifo 
from which Shakespeare drew his portraits. The ** Sc h oo l h e y ** 
goes to school, he is not driven in the family coachj the beet estate is 
the “ Justice**—one who hes by successful industry at t a in ed wea lth , 
civic dignity, and indulges in the alderatanie gastronomic luxuries 
of life. They art* all of the middle order of society. So ia the 
“ Lover.** He is described as writing a sonnet to his mistress's 
eyebrow, where will he con it, study it, elaborate it ? Certainly at 
his lodgings. These are pictured forth as they probably existed, 
with few of the convenances which the higher classes tojoj. There 
is no suite of room, no boudoir, library, study, or saloons. The 
entire domestic establishment, with aU its varied appurtenances, 
is seen, and no harm is meant. To delineate e lodging now-e- 
days, e jet of gas, and a fiercely figured paperhanging would be its 
garniture. In Shakespeare’s time they had a lamp and a statue, 
and so it is in our picture. 

A. E. (Bristol .)—A poem most have e purpose. Yon sey "the 
streams are singing in their gladness,** ana that " the w a ves ere 
murmuring hair in sadness.** Why so ? If some ecstatic bride were 
on the banks of the river then the rippling plunging water would 
be gladness to her 1 so, if a dull phlegmatic were contemplating 
suicide on the sea-shore, then let the waves be redolent of rnef ami 
gloom. The morning has been so beautifully described by wr 
early poets that none bnt very daring thinkers will make the at¬ 
tempt to add to the illustrations employed. Hear old Jehu 
Milton : — 

“ Now mom, her rosy steps in the orient dime. 

Advancing, sowed the earth with eastern pear). 

“ Dim night her shadowy cloud withdraws; the mom 
Wak’d by ihe circling hoars, with rosy hand 
Unbarr*d the gates of light. 

“ And now went forth the mom array’d in gold. 

And from before her vanished gloomy night. 

Shot through with orient beama.'* 

Virgil,in the bends of Dryden, says : — 

“ And now the rising morn with rosy light 
Adorns the skies and puts the stars to flight.” 

8hakspeare, in “ Romeo and Juliet,” has the following beautiful 

lines 

“ Behold whst streaks 
Of light embroider all the doudy east ! 

Nights* tapers are burnt out, and jocund day 
Upon Ihe mountain tops sits gaily dress'd. 

While all the birds bring music to his levee.” 

With auch gorgeous descriptions, more than two hundred yon 
old, we must hsve something really poetical and substantially good 
for the public taste. You are sixteen yean of age, and might do 
better than you have done if study and elaboration were as¬ 
siduously employed. We do not discourage, we advise and affec¬ 
tionately befriend. 

R. Winter ,—Your puns are very good. For the moment they su rp ri se 
or to use an old word, they bitch: being harmless, the surprise 
pleases. But in the garden of the mind no fruit is found Try to 
remember last year’s or last week’s puns. What were they * 
What, therefore, is the i>eneflt you derived from them ? We are 
no cynical opponents of humour or wit; but let us have either tad 
we will be pleased even with a pun. ” Why is a bad shot tike e 
very amusing fellow? Because he Is the boy to keep the gome 
alive.” Now a bad shot does not keep hares end partridges alive, 
he simply leaves them so. To put it truly: ” Because he leave* 
the game alive,” would not serve the purpose of the pun. Dr. 
Johnson said, he that makes a pun would pick a pocket. But Ike 
ferocious Doctor was wrong. If he had said that it was an idle oc¬ 
cupation he would have spoken its proper doom. 


Printed and Published by George Vickers, 
28 and 29, Holywell street. 
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The Court Circular , which was wont to chronicle the alterna¬ 
tions between Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle, and 
those who joined the royal circle at dinner, have now such an¬ 
nouncements as these, “ To day Her Majesty went to the top 
of Ben-na-bourd. Prince Albert went out shooting." Our 
illustration to-day is of the latter event 
His Royal Highness is to be congratulated on his present 
far more congenial position as a sportsman in these wilds of 
Balmoral, the natural haunt of game, where expanse of hill 
and dale require daring and skill, than when at a battue in 
our southern preserves, waiting in ambush at some fixed 


avenue, wheic hundreds of overfed half-tamed birds arc 
herded to the muzzle of the guu. 

Her Majesty’s consort enjoys a richly-deserved popularity. 
His many personal accomplishments, his ready service of the 
people in all their social institutions, and, above all, the de¬ 
signing and promoting of the great meeting of the represen¬ 
tative industry of the species in May, 1851, have earned for 
him a highly-honoured name. His is the most untainted po¬ 
pularity. He enters into no cabals, intrigues, or political 
plots; he patronises the arts and the sports of the country 
with a great minded moderation, for we have heard that h\» 
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horses simply consist of the moderate stnd in the name of 
Major Pitt. It is seldom that one in his position keeps free of 
the besetting vices of the great, and he is the better accounted, 
because, in the midst of great temptation, he is unusually pure 
and undefiled. 

REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “The Brother*? an Historical Talc 
of the Seventeenth Century , Yr. Y c. 

Chapter VII.— Continued. 

Without the slightest ceremony he was harried into a coach 
that dashed off in the direction of the Corso, which was 
quickly passed, when for some time it proceeded through 
dark, deserted streets, wherein the most gloomy silence pre¬ 
vailed. True, at intervals the moon’s rays exhibited to view 
for awhile some of those mighty monuments of Rome's un¬ 
dying name—those sacred ruins, those gigantic structures, 
which once enclosed a soul whose energies governed a world! 
Reginald even, despite his agonizing feelings, could not 
behold with indifference the sublimity of those scenes of 
antique glory without experiencing a melancholy awe—a kind 
of enthusiasm, that drew him, os it were, from nimself. But 
the illusion was transient; his own misfortunes weighed too 
heavily upon him to remain long dormant. 

A returning gleam of the moon now illumined the rude 
extensive area which the carriage was at this moment cross¬ 
ing. It appeared to be a portion of the city, entirely aban¬ 
doned by the modern inhabitants: not even the shadow of 
a human form crossed the waste, nor auy edifice made its 
appearance which might be supposed to shelter one. The 
deep sound of a bell, however, rolling on the silence of the 
night,announced the haunts of man to be not far distant; 
and Reginald perceived in the distance an immense extent of 
lofty walls and towers, which, so far as the gloom would per¬ 
mit his eyes to penetrate, bounded the horizon. He judged 
these to be the prisons ofthe Inquisition. 

The carriage, having reached the walls, followed their 
bendings for some time. They then passed what appeared 
to be the principal entrance, from the grandeur of its portals 
and the gigantic loftiness of the towers which rose above it, 
and shortly afterwards the vehicle stopped at an archway in 
ibe strongly defended walls. One of the escort alighted, and, 
haviug struck upon the bars, a door within was immediately 
opened, and a person bearing a torch made his appearance. 
No words were exchanged between him and the guard ; but 
on perceiving who were without,he opened the gate, and the 
prisoner having alighted, passed beneath the arch, followed 
by the guard. They then descended a flight of steps, 
leading to a kind of ball, which was imperfectly lighted 
up by a lamp, suspended from the centre of the ceiling: 
Reginald presumed that this was one of the burial vaults of 
the victims who perished in the Inquisition, and his whole 
frame thrilled with horror. Several avenues opened from 
this gloomy chamber, into one of which they struck, when 
Reginald perceived a person attired in black, and who carried 
in his hand a lighted taper, crossing silently in the distance, 
and he understood too well that he was a member of this 
horrible tribunal. 

The sound of footsteps appeared to reach the stranger, for 
he turned round, and then paused, while some officials ad¬ 
vanced. They then exchanged a few words, which, however, 
Reginald did not understand, when the stranger, pointing 
vith his taper along another avenue, disappeared. Our hero 
followed him with his eyes, until a door at the extremity of 
the passage opened, and he saw the inquisitor enter an apart¬ 
ment from which a brilliant light emanated, and where 
several other individuals, habited like himself, were mani¬ 
festly waiting to receive him. The door suddenly closed, 
and Reginald fancied he oould distinguish half-stifled groans, 
as of a person enduring the most excruciating agony. 

The passage through which they now proceeded at length 
opened into an immense apartment, gloomy and dismal as 
the former. They remained here, and an individual quickly 
made his appearance, who seemed to be the keeper or gaoler, 
iuto whose hands Reginald was delivered. Some mysterious 
words having been exchanged, one of the officials crossed 
the hall and ascended a spacious staircase, while the other, 


with the gaoler and guard, remained below, as though await¬ 
ing his return. 

A somewhat lengthened interval elapsed, during which the 
stillness of the place was occasionally interrupted by the 
closing of a door, or indistinct sounds, which still appeared to 
Reginald like lamentations and subdued moans. Inqui¬ 
sitors, in their long black robes, issued from time to time from 
the different passages and crossed the ball to other avenues. 
They glanced at the prisoner with curiosity, but without 
miseration. Their * countenances seemed impressed wfeh 
die characteristics of demons; and Reginald could not look 
upon the ferocious impatience their visages expressed with¬ 
out reading in them the horrible fate of some fellow-ereainre. 
But he followed their receding figures, as they proceeded in 
their work of horror, to where the last glimmering ray faded 
into darkness, expecting to see the doors of other chambers 
open to receive them. Whilst meditating upon these horrors, 
Reginald lost every selfish consideration in astonishment and 
indignation of the horrible tortures which the frantic wicked¬ 
ness of man prepares for his eqnal, and who, at the moment 
even when he inflicts the punishment, dares to insult his 
victim with assertions of the justice and necessity of such a 
proceeding. 

“Can it be possible?” inormured Reginald to himself; 
u is it indeed in human nature ? Can such atrocious 
perversion of right be permitted ? Can man, who 
deems himself immeasurably superior to every other 
created being, persuade himself with the commission of 
such horrible crimes—suoh damnable cruelty as surpasses 
all the acts of the most ferocious brnte ?” But the mos: 
horrible part of these proceedings is, that their unhappy 
victims are guilty of no crime, have harmed no one, bat hive, 
simply,different ideas with respect to religion; hence the 
inveterate hatred and unremitting persecution of these vile 
Jesuits—those demons in human form. 

Reginald was no stranger to this accnrsed tribunal; he had 
long understood the nature of the establishment, but although 
he had before believed, it was now only that conviction appeared 
to impress his understanding. A novel view of human nature 
seemed at once to burst upon bis mind, and he could not have 
experienced greater supprise had this been the first moment 
of his knowledge of the existence of such a tribunal. Bat 
when he thought of bis adored Angelina—presumed that she 
might possibly be in the room of his hated rival and most 
implacable enemy, grief, rage, indignation, and despair ex¬ 
asperated him nearly to frenzy. lie seemed suddenly ani¬ 
mated with supernatnral strength, and ready to attempt im¬ 
possibilities for his escape. It was by a powerfhi eArt of 
self control that he contnved to fbrbear bunting his bonds, 
and making a desperate effort to escape. Reflection, however, 
had not so far forsaken him, but that he perceived the utter 
impossibility of succcdiug in the attempt His passions, thus 
restrained, seemed to become virtues, and to display them¬ 
selves in the energy of his courage aud fortitude. His soal 
became strong and vigorous in despair, and hia manner and 
countenance assumed a calm diguity, which appeared to awe, 
in some measure, his guards. Yes, in these moments of 
elevation, he could probably have endnred the torture with¬ 
out shrinking. 

At length the chief officer descended the staircase, and re¬ 
quested Reginald to follow him. He then ascended the steps, 
preceded by the officer, when they passed through a kind of 
gallery to an ante-chamber, where, being delivered over to 
some persons in waiting, his conductor disappeared behind 
a folding door which conducted to an inner apartment. 

Reginald conjectured that in this chamber they were {ne¬ 
aring for him the instruments of torture; and although be 
new little of the regular proceedings of this tribunal, he had 
always been given to understand that the torture was inflicted 
upou prisoners until they confessed their error, and ac¬ 
knowledged the Catholic religion to be the only true and 
lawful one. But he considered this circumstance undauntedly; 
every faculty of his soul was bent up to fortitude and en¬ 
durance. He felt firm in the belief that the doctrine which 
he had embraced, and which was the reformed religion, 
was most acceptable to his Maker, and be resolved to meet 
his doom with firmness. 

The officer again made his appearance, and, beckoning 
Reginald to advance, uncovered his head. He then conducted 
him through the folding door into a chamber; after which 
he withdrew, and the door, which shut out all hope, dosed 
upon him. 

Reginald fonnd himself in a spacious apartment, where 
three persons only where visible, who were seated at a large 
table, or desk, in the centre of the room. Two of them 
were attired iu black, and appeared by their piercing eyes and 
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savage physiognomies to be Inquisitors: each wore on his 
head a kind of block turban, which (lightened the natural 
ferocity of their repulsive-looking countenances. The other 
was habited like a monk, and was not so savage looking, but 
there was something in the expression of his countenance 
at once so treacherous and crafty that he only seemed calcu¬ 
lated to inspire one with contempt and loathiug; he appeared, 
in tine, to be one of those vile wretches whom gold will tempt 
t o undertake any crime, however base and atrocious. 

The office of this wretch was chiefly to preach to, and en¬ 
deavour to persuade, their victims to acknowledge their crime, 
as those monsters were pleased to denominate it. 

One of the the Inquisitors requested Reginald to advance, 
and, when he had reached the table, placed a book in his 
hand, and bade him swear, in case he should ever leave the 
walls of the Inquisition, not to reveal whatever he might 
witness in that chamber. 

“ What!” exclaimed Reginald indignantly, “ swear never 
to reveal anything I may witness, when I know that the most 
diabolical cruelties are hourly practised here? Never!’* 

“ Very well, Sir,” returned the Inquisitor, in a voice which 
would hove made a heart less courageous than Reginald’s 
tremble, “ it will probably be unnecessary, for I doubt much 
whether you will ever leave this place alive. In the next 
place,” he continued, gazing at Reginald with his dark, pierciug 
eyes, “ you must confess your error, and admit that the Popish 
religion is the only true and holy dootrine.* 

“ Never, Sir,” said the young man, firmly ; “ rather would 
I die a thousand deaths, than breathe a syllable calculated to 
belie my conscience.” 

“Are you aware what an awful doom awaits you, young 
man,” resumed the Inquisitor, in a milder tone, “ in the event 
of your remaining inflexible ?** 

“Whatever be my fate, Sir,” replied Reginald, “I will 
strive to bear it patiently, but never will I submit to, or ac¬ 
knowledge Popery.” 

“ Be it so, then,” observed the Inquisitor, “ and, since 
neither persuasiou nor threats have any effect, we will try 
what the rack will do; for it is the wish of our Holy Father, 
the Pope, that unless you acknowledge your error, you shall be 
placed ou the rack.” 

“ Holy Father!” murmured the young man to himself. < 
“God! what perversity, what mockery, to denominate that 
monster Holy Father! He who seems to tako a savage do- j 
light iu causing his fellow creatures to be tortured. Surely a 
day of retribution will shortly arrive; yes, such^ horrible 
atrocities cannot long remain unpunished-’* 

He was suddenly interrupted In these gloomy reflections 
by the abrupt entrance of several individuals, who had been 
summoned by the monk, and whose visages were concealed 
in large black masks. 

On a sign from one of the Inquisitors, they approached 
Reginald,aud quickly divested him of his upper garments. 

“ j ask you once more, young man,” remarked one of the 
Inquisitors, addressing our hero; “ whether you repent aud 
are ready to admit your fault ?” 

“ Never!” responded Reginald, firmly. 

« To the rack, then,” he resumed in a terrible toue, “ to 
the rack with him.” 

He was then hurried, by the masked individuals, down 
several flight of steps, closely followed by the Inquisitors and 
the Monk, into a capacious, gloomy-lookiug chamber, which 
was liberally strewed with instruments of torture of every 
description and denomination, and which amply testified to 
the work of death that was incessantly going on. The aspec t 
of this sombre apartment, with its thousand instruments of 
death, caused the young man to shudder with horror; never¬ 
theless, he was determined to suffer with fortitude. 

O religion, how great is thy empire when pure and holy, 
and divested of that hypocrisy and bigotry which renders it a 
curse rather than a consolation! How many are the virtues 
we derive from thee! Oh! how happy is that being, who, in¬ 
spired with thy sublime truths, ever finds in thy bosom a 
protection against vice—hope in misfortune! Thy very 
severities are blessings ; for, if persecution oppresses a soul 
submissive to thy holy statutes, it is then that it more par¬ 
ticularly finds iu thee the surest support. Thou enterest the 
wounded heart, to soothe its poignant griefs, to oner it 
eternal hope ; and never dost thou destroy that pure emotion 
which supports it under its afflictions. And thus it was with 
Reginald, for he watched these horrible proceedings with the 
calm and holy dignity of a martyr. 

The rack was quickly prepared by the masked ruffians 
whilst the Inquisitors and the Monk looked on in stern 
silence. 


“ Now do your duty,” said one of the individuals, address 
ing the officials. 

Reginald was immediately seized and placed on the rack 
without offering the slightest resistance, for he knew full well 
it would be vaiu to struggle with his tormentors, there being 
no less thAn six, besides file two Inquisitors and the Monk. 
At first the cords were strained slightly, when Reginald was 
again asked whether he bad repented; but the answer still 
being in the negative, they were drawn quite tight, and the 
pain became horrible, excruciating ; but not a cry escaped 
his lips, or a tear dimmed his handsome, manly countenance. 
Again were they strained, when alow moan escaped him, and, 
oh! the agony was horrible; he felt as though every member 
was being tom from his body, his eyes turned wildly in their 
sockets, large drops of ioy perspiration streamed down his 
pallid cheeks, a cold convulsive shudder thrilled his whole 
frame, and he lost all consciousness. 

“ Enough! ” suddenly exclaimed an Inquisitor, “ release 
him.” 

The apparently lifeless Reginald was quickly taken from 
the rack, and conveyed to one of the cnmnal’s cells, where 
he was placed on a wretched pallet, and left to the care of the 
Monk, who’was charged to administer to his wants, and endea 
vour to prevail on him to acknowledge his error. The In 
quisitors and tormentors repaired to their respective de 
partments, perchance to perform the same atrocious functions 
with respect to other victims. 


Chapter VIII. 


THU BEAUTIFUL FLOBINA. 


We left Reginald’s young bride at the moment she was being 
conveyed from the Pope’s audience-chamber, by Antouino, in 
a state of insensibility. On reaching the street Antouino 
called a coach, in which he placed her, then, having assisted 
the beautiful sister of the author of this sad calamity—who in¬ 
sisted upon accompanying them to offer her assistance in any 
way she might be of service to Angelina, and to assure her of 
her iguorunce of any evil design on the part of her brother 
—to ascend the coach, he leaped in himself, and the vehicle 
drove oft’ iu the direction of Reginald’s apartments. 

On their arrival, the still unconscious Angelina was placed 
on a bed, and the kind-hearted hostess was unremitting in 
her attentions to endeavour to restore the young bride to con¬ 
sciousness, which she was notlong iu accomplishing, and the 
first word she pronounced was the name of her husbaud. On 
gazing rouud tne room her eyes met those of Autonino, and a 
faint smile played ou her lips; she beckoned to him to ap¬ 
proach her, then taking his hand she pressed it fervently,ob- 

serving, in a weak tremulous voice:— 

“ Where is my Reginald, my husband, dear friend ? 

“ Alas! lady,” replied Antouino, sorrowfully, “I am not in 
a position to inform you at present, but rest assured that I 
will lose no time in endeavouring to ascertain his place of 
confinement, and seeking, if possible, a means for his 


This assurance appeared to console the lovely young bride 
in some measure, and she sincerely thanked him for his de¬ 
motion and kindness; but her eyes suddenly rested on the 
beautiful stranger, who had remained at the other end of the 
room, and a dark cloucl passed over her pale, though lovely fea- 
lures. This sudden change had doubtless been observed by 
the fair stranger, for she hastily approached the young bride, 
and remarked iu a sweet respectful tone: 

» Lndv, you are doubtless somewhat surprised at beholding 
me, a stranger, in your chamber, but I have come for the pur¬ 
pose of assuring you that I was perfectly ignorant of every de¬ 
tail connected with this sad calamity, and proffering my ser 
vices in anv way I can be of assistance to you. 

This assertion, replete with candour and simplicity, caused 
a smile of gratitude to pass over her lips, and she sincerely 
thanked the sister of Colletti for her kindness. 

The worthy hostess, thinking that a little repose would beot 
zreat service to the voting bride, informed Antonino that it 
would be advisable for her to be left alone and kept as quiet as 
possible. Accordingly, after having bade the young girl adieu, 
and expressed a wish for her speedy restoration to health, with 
a promise to do all in ilieir power for the emancipation of 
Reginald, they departed, aud, as a matter of course, Antouino 
could not do less than escort the beautiful Ilorrna to her resi¬ 
dence. This it was which she so much desired, and for which, 
probablv, she had repaired to Reginald s apartments. It was, 
However, a fortunate circumstance, inasmuch as it oceured to 
AnTonino as they were proceeding along, that being a niece of 
the Pope, she might be of immense service m concocting with 
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him a scheme for Reginald's escape from the Inquisition. 
He, consequently, affected to be greatly smitten with the sur¬ 
passing loveliness of bis fair companion, which, indeed, cer¬ 
tainly was the case to some extent. It was not, however, that 
holy—that divine love with which bis sweet retiring Juliana 
had inspired him, but that transient passion which makes no 
lasting impression on the heart. And who, we ask, could 
have been insensible to the grace, beauty, and elegance of 
that enchanting creature ? Oh ! no ; it was not in human 
nature. 

We will now pass over the spadb of three or four days, 
during which Antonino had visited Collettfs beautiful sister 
two or three times, but had not heard anything of poor Regi¬ 
nald, and introduce the reader into an elegantly tarnished 
apartment of a splendid mansion situated near the Corso, 
which belonged to the Seigneur Colletti. It was evening, 
and the Seigneur was not in, but the lady Florini 
might have l>een seen reclining on a couch in the 
apartment first alluded to. At this moment Antonino was 
announced by a pretty little page, who again with drew, closing 
the door after him. She appeared to pay no attention to 


Antonino, who noiselessly approached the couch. Her eyes 
were half dosed; her thin, ruby, pouting lips, partially open, 
thus exhibiting to view a double range of teeth white as the 
unrest pearls; her neck was dszzHngly white, pure, and spot¬ 
less, and her dress, being open in front, presented a bosom 
sufficiently charming to have tempted a saint. In shortythai 
volnptutms beauty was at once the type of the Christian angel 
and the Pagan goddess. 

Antonino remained for awhile as though transfixed to the 
spot, forgetting what was his real object in repairing thither, 
but he quickly approached and took her band. It was one of 
those inebriating moments when every surrounding object 
seems to disappear; when one only beholds the enchanting 
beauty; when nands join, lips meet, and respiration com¬ 
bines ; when the enchantress seems to say: “ Did you know 
the treasures of love I would award to my lover! If you knew 
what rapture there is in my caresses, ana fire in my kisses! To 
him who loves me are abandoned all the beauties with whu-h 
nature has endowed me, and every idea of my inmost soul, for 
I am young, loving, and beautiftii." 

(To be continued .) 



TUB DUSK DE HBM0UB8. 


This the eldest surviving son of the late King of the French 
is now in his thirty-sixth year, having been bom on the 25th 
October, 1814. Ten years ago he was married to a cousin 
of Prince Albert—namely, the daughter of Duke Ferdinand 
of Saxe Gotha. 

The brothers of Nemours have made more noise in the 
wfirld than he. Prince Joinville by his hectoring seaman¬ 
ship, the Duke d’Aumale's severities in Algiers, ana the Dnke 
de Montpensier's matrimonial intrigue in Spain, liave given 
these pnnees a rather questionable fame. The original of 
onr illustration seems to have preferred domestic quiet to the 
agitations, the jealousies, and the vanities of sovereignty. 

M. Jaoin recently published a highly flattering eulogium 
on Louis Philippe. In this eloquent paper M. Jenin commu¬ 
nicated a very singular letter, which tne King had written five 
years ago to his eldest son. It bad been picked up in the 
street at the sacking of the Tnileries in February 1848. It is 
as follows:— 

“ St. Cloud, Tuesday, 25th Nov., 1845. 

“ My very dear friend and very good child,—I am afflicted 
to think that everybody sbonld have witnessed the burst of 


impatience that I manifested towards yon, and I was anxious 
to tell you, my good and faithful son, how deeply I appre¬ 
ciated, not only your sentiments, bnt your entire conduct as 
regards me. I wished to embrace you, and to tel] you this 
on leaving the table, bnt I missed yon. I do it, therefore, in 
writing, in great haste, and with the sincere regret of not 
having done so in the presence of the persons who heard me 
I embrace you with all the warmth of my heart." 

The letter is addressed—“ To my well-beloved son the 
Dnke de Nemours, at the Tnileries—in haste." 
a It would appear that the King had used some hasty ex p r es - 
8 ion to his son in the presence of strangers, but in his earnest 
apology there is a proof of the tenderness of die eon's dispo¬ 
sition which thus called it forth. ML Jules Janin, with jodi- 
cious taste, considering the surreptitious way in whien be 
became possessed of the letter, remarks•“ And as to you. 
Prince, forgive me for publishing this letter, which is in the 
same degree honourable to the father and to the son. Be 
tranquil, however, as to this letter; a pious hand pinched it 
from amid the ruins of a great storm—a pioas and faithful 
hand wDl place it in yours." ^ 
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THE PROPERTIES OF LIGHT AND ELECTRICITY. 

BY DB. XDWABDB. 

Many persons are aware that some shrubs grow more rapidly 
during and after a storm, than at any other time. This effect 
has been particularly noticed in hops; and we have noticed 
it in the melon and other creeping plants. 8ome may say that 
the rain which accompanies the storm may cause the rapid 
growth of the vines, but it will be observed that they grow just 
as rapidly whether rain falls or not, provided the earth is 
sufficiently damp for their growth. It has been ascertained, 
by the experiments of a philosopher who has devoted much 
time to this subject, that where vegetation is deficient, the air 


is highly charged with electricity; and, vice versa , that where 
vegetation grows luxuriously, the air contains a comparative 
small charge of the electric fluid—the vegetation abstracting 
it for its own use. It may be ascertained by the experiment 
with any plant, and indications by die electrometer, that it 
will abstract electricity with great rapidity. We have seen the 
experiment where, in a very short time, by means of the ap¬ 
plication of the electric fluid, plants have been made to sprout 
from their seeds, and make their appearance above the 
ground. 

There is no doubt but that the design of the Creator can be 
traced into the geographical distribution of plants, from the 
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facts with which we arc already acquainted. Cedars, Pines, 
Firs, &c , we notice are Jilways found in high latitudes This 
species of tree always has pointed foliage; and this rapid con¬ 
ducting away of ihe electricity from the air, aids in the pro¬ 
duction of those changes which are most congenial to the 
formation of snow, hail, &c. There is no doubt from what 
we have said that electricity exerts a far greater influence on 
the growth and developement of plants. In fact, so much 
benefit has already been derived from the experiments 
hitherto made, that horticulturists and others are preparing to 
carry forward these interesting facts upon a much larger scale. 
The galvanic battery, with its woudrous energy, has been 
brought into play with the greatest success; and copper wires 
have been suspended in the airat a great height ana the fluid 
which they collect brought down within the influence of the 
plauts. 

There is no doubt but that electricity, or its modification, 
magnetism, exerts a wonderful influence upon the system. It 
has been said by a great philosopher, that the braiu is 
notliiug more than a galvanic battery; and a learned man has 
written a book to prove that the electric fluid is the primum 
mobile of all life aud motion—that all diseases are caused by 
its disturbance, an over or under-charge, and that upon this 
principle all diseases may be cured. It is certain that para¬ 
lysis, nervous pains, rheumatism, deafness, blindness, and 
numerous other similar diseases, have been cured by the 
successful application of electricity. There is a remarkable 
identity between the electrical and the nervous fluids—they 
arc the same. The Gymnotus eleclricux , or electrical eel, is 
an instance of the nervous fluid being converted into the 
electrical; and line steel needles have been magnetised by the 
nervous fluid, thus proving beyond doubt that these fluids are 
identically the same. 

The brain is a galvanic battery—it generates the nervous 
fluid necessary to carry life and, motion; and animal heat 
may probably be caused in part by its passage from the brain, 
through the exceedingly minute nerves, to the various parts 
of the system, causing heat in the same manner that the 
fluid will, if passed from a metallic galvanic battery through 
wires insufficiently large to conduct it freely. The nerves are 
the conductors of the electricity developed by the braiu. Not 
a motion, however small, takes place in the body—not a 
thought is conceived in the brain, without being attended 
with a developement of electricity. The operations of no 
faculty can go on without being in connection with the 
brain, that from thence it may receive the stimulus necessary 
to the fulfilment of its task. The severiug of the nerves of 
the stomach leading to the brain, will cause that organ to 
become immediately deranged. Pass a current of electricity 
along the nerves to the stomach, and it will as soon regain 
its normal condition. It is so with all the faculties ; sever 
the nerves which lead from them to the br&in, and an abnor¬ 
mal condition is instantly established; substitute the elec¬ 
trical for the nervous, aud the faculty regains its power as 
before. Every process or disturbance in nature, is also 
attended with a developement of the electric fluid ; for it is 
everywhere, nothing can go on without it, for everything 
which moves—the slightest impulse of an atom—appears to 
prove the presence of electricity—of this prime moving, 
governing cause—this great servant of the Creator, which— 
though too subtle to be weighed by our most delicate balances 
—still exerts the energy—the mighty influence to heave 
up mountains, and to quake the solid earth, or else, in the 
bosom of the whirlwind, to uproot the gigantic oak, and hurl 
to the ground the most solid structures. 


NEVER TOO LATK TO IMPROVE. 

The following good advice Mr. Haydon gives with his wonted 
confidence “ I am no friend to that lachrymose croaking 
about time oflife ; I am just as able now, at fifty-eight years, 
to set to work on a new acquirement as at eighteen years, 
and perhaps more able. * Was I to begin the world again,' 
said Reynolds ; of course he would do all sorts of things he 
had neglected to do, and follow Michael Angelo’s steps. 
Now, he had been saying this forty years, why did he not at 
once, like Tintoretto, write over the door of his painting- 
room, ‘ The day to Titian, the night to Michael Angelo ?' and 
in six months we should have his limbs more like legs and 
thighs than nine pins. Why ? because he had only the con¬ 
sciousness of imperfection without suflicient power to impel 
ifce remedy. After lamenting thus to Burke, he would sit 
down to a game of whist, or adjourn to the club, to listen to 
the declamations of Johnson. Let every man begin at once, 
not to-morrow, but to-day, not by and bye at four, but now, 
si* in the morning, or as soon as it is light,” 


MIDDLE CLASS IN FRANCE. 

The middle class in France, before the Revolution, was in 
much the some situation as the middle class in England 
under Charles I., previously to the civil war. They perceived 
great abases in the state; they found themselves in a situation 
inferior to what, from their property, they were entitled, 
they wished to deflue the power of the crown, and to obtain 
and secure their own rights and privileges: yet the existing 
government was so besotted as not to seethe advancing move¬ 
ment, nor take warning by the example held out by our cm! 

| wars; and refused to grant voluntarily that which the middle 
class was determined to obtain—limit to the power of the 
crown, and the right of all to aspire to the highest situations 
or rank in the state, if qualified by talents, property, or public 
service. The middle class was thus highly dissatisfied with 
the state of things: or, iu other words, public opinion in 
France was in favour of a revolution; and the lower class, 
influenced by the numbers, the property, the information, 
and connections of the middle class, united cordially with 
them in desiring a change. Public opinion and popular 
clamour being thus united, the middle and lower classes be¬ 
came an over match for the king and that part of the noblesse, 
attached to the court, to which we may add the heads of the 
church, and the higher officers of the army. The result, as 
might easily be imagined, was, that the throne, the noblesse 
ana the clergy, were annihilated by the states-geueral, that is, 
by the middle class.— Mackinn errs History qf Civilisation. 

The Mormons. —The founder of the sect—Joseph Smith, 
jun., as he was called till within a year or two of his death— 
was born in 1805. The first congregation of Latter-day 
Saints was organised in 1831, and now, in less than twentv 
years, the sect numbers nearly 80,000 people in Great Britain, 
and about four times, or according to some statements six 
times, that number in America. Joseph Smith was a digger 
for gold before he took up the trade of preacher and pro¬ 
phesying. The Mormons arc now the principal inhabitants 
of a State to which they have given the name of 44 Deseret," 
a word that occurs in their new Bible, or Book of Mormon, 
and which is to signify a “ honey bee.*' They expect, within 
a short time, by means of immigration from Great Britain, 
and by the gathering together of their people from all parts 
of the Union, to muster a sufficient number in Deseret to 
claim formal admission into the American Union. The 
number of inhabitants requisite for this purpose is 60,000, 
and there can be little, if any doubt, that, in a few years, the 
object of the Mormons will be accomplished. Such is the 
present position of the Latter-day Saints. The growth of 
Mahomedanism, rapid as it was, is not to be compared to the 
rise and growth of Monnonism. 

To Clean Gold and Silver Lace.— Sew the lace in clean 
linen cloth, boil it in a pint of soft water and two ounces of 
soap, and then wash it in cold water. If it be tarnished, 
apply a little worm spirits of wine to the tarnished parts. 


SUMMER RAIN. 

Gkntlb dew, not vainly art thou sent, 

Oh ! not alone to cheer the drooping flower 
And thirsty land with its long yearning spent, 

But o'er a human heart that inly grieves 
Hast thou the greater and the nobler power. 

Sweet spirit, stirring all the joyous leaves. 

Thy tiny footsteps, like a Fairy train, 

Oo softly stealing by the lattice eaves. 

Or lightly dash upon the casement pane. 

Whispering the rose, in language she doth know. 

For her fair face is turn'd to thee again. 

A pleasant song thy wondrous music weaves. 

For beauty’s child, so lately faint and low, 

Bleat’d in thy coming she mothinks doth rise 
With mantling cheek and joy-inspiring eyes! 

Whst is thy secret power, sweet Summer Rain 1* 

Oh, art thou not the tear of Pity shed 
From its pure fount within a mortal breast r 
Life’s truest balm the word of kindness spread 
In darken’d homes where sorrow seeketh rest. 

The dew of fond Affection deeply blest 
Above its ovvo, in lavish freedom pour’d, 

Or Mercy’s gift to prayer and thankfulness 
When health and peace united are restored. 

These, like heaven’s moisture on the lifeless laud, 
Creation’s flower the folded mind expand. 

Till with the freshen'd herb we turn and bless 
A power unseen, for happy days renewed 
In our accepted songs of Gratitude • 

Mania* 
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THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 


THE SIREN’S SONG. 


Early Youth... 

Egotism.. ..... 

Elegance.. 

Elevation... 

Enchantment... 

Ennui.. 

Envy... 

Esteem. 

Extinguished Hope..... 

Falsehood. 

False Riches.. 

Fascination. 

Fate. 

Feast. 

Felicity...... 

Female Fidelity. 

Feminine Modesty. 

Fidelity (in Friendship). 

Fidelity (In Misfortune) .. ... 

Flame of Love.. 

Fraternal Love. 

Freedom. 

Flattery. 

Folly. 

Foolishness.. 

Foresight... 

Forget-Me-Not. 

Forsaken. 

Frankness... 

Freshness of Complexion.... 

Friendship. . 

Frivolity.. 

Frivolous Amusements. .... 

Frugality .. 

Gaiety . 

Generosity. ... 

Genius.,,,, 

Genteel..... 

Glory.... 

Good Education ., •.... 

Good-nature.... .... 

Goodness. 

Gossip .. 

Grace. 

Gracefulness.. 

Grandeur... 

Gratitude... 

Hatred.. 

Health. 

Honesty. 

Hope. 

Horror... 

Hospitality ... 

Humanity... 

I born... 

Idleness. 

Immortality. 

Impatience . 

Imperfection... 

Importunity... 

Inconstancy in Love. 

Incorruptible... 

Independence... 

Indifference... 

Indiscretion. 

Industry. 

Infidelity... 

Ingenuous Simplicity. 

Ingratitude . 

Injustice..... 

Innocence . 

Innocence and Beauty. 

Inspiration... 

Instability. 

Instruction..... 

Intellect. 

Intoxicated with Pleasure ... 

Inutility. 

Irony. 

1 wish I wan rich. 

Jealousy..... 

Jest, or Bantering.«... 

Justice ... 

Lamentation. .. 

Lasting Beanty... 

Lasting Pleasure............ 

Levity.. 

Liberty. • 

Life. 

Liglit-beartedness.. 

lively and Pure Love. 

Love. 

Love at First Sight.... 

Love Forsaken. 

Love Match, A....... 

Love Returned ............. 


Primrose 

Narcissus 

Acacia Pink 

Silver Fir 

Holliherb 

Mosses 

Raspberry 

Garden Sage 

Convolvulus Major 

Apocynom. Bugloss 

Sunflower 

Fern 

Flax 

Parsley 

Sweet Sultan 

Wall Speedwell 

Calla ASthiopica 

Ivy 

Wallflower 
Yellow Iria 
Woodbine 
Water Willow 
Venus’s Looking-glass 
Columbine 
Pomegranate 
Holly 

Mouse-car Scorpion-grass 

Lilac 

Osier 

Damask Rose 
Acacia Rose 
London Pride 
Bladder Senna 
Endive 

Butterfly Orchis 
Orange Tree 
Plane Tree 
Rose 
Laurel 
Cherries 
White Mullein 
Bonus Henricus 
Coboea 

Hand red-leaved Rose 

Birch 

Ash 

Small White Bell Flower 
Basil 

Iceland Moss 
Honesty 
Hawthorn 
Creeping Cerens 
Oak 

Marsh Mallow 
Common Cactus 
Fig Marigold 
Amaranth 
Balsam 
Henbane 
Fuller’s Teasel 
Wild Honeysuckle 
Cedar of Lebanon 
Pluiu Tree 

Ever-flowing Candy Tuft 

Split Reed 

Bee Orchis 

Yellow Rose 

Moose-ear Chick weed 

Yellow Gentian 

Hop 

Wild Daisy 

Daisy 

Angelica 

Dahlia 

Bay Berry 

Walnut 

Peruvian Heliotrope 
Diosrna 
Sanlouy 
King Cup 
French Marigold 
Southern Wood 
Rndbeckia 
Aspen Tree 
Gilly Flower 
Everlasting Pea 
Larkspur 
Live Oak 
Lucerne 
Shamrock 
Red Pink 
Myrtle 
Coreojms 
Creeping Willow 
London Pride 
Ambrosia 


Cove rest thee here by the sparkling tide. 

Lone is thy path through the valleys wide ; 

Oh rest, for the parching sun rides high. 

The springs of thy feinting land are dry : 

And grieve no more o’er the fragile flowers 
That fail in those sultry groves of thine, 

The Ocean Maids have unfading bowers. 

Where every path is an emerald mine. 

The rose thou lovest shall yield thee there 
A lustrous reathof the ruby rare ! 

And many a pearl from its crystal cell 
Enrich thy brow for the lily’s bell! 

Then dwell no more in the woodland wild, 

Come to the Sea-Maid’s home, fair child ! 

Why wilt thou linger, our sister dear ? 

Bride of the Ocean, oh ! what is thy fear? 

If yon black speck ia the heaven it be, 

The storm and the cloud, love, seek not thee, 

But turn the light of those dewy eyes 
Hither again to the Western Isle! 

Our god forsaksth his throne, the sides, 

And gilds the deep with his rosy smile! 

Ay, ever thus at the twilight hour, 

Doth that bright being resign his power!— 

He foldeth the weary wing to rest 
And sinks to sleep on the water’s breast I 
Then leave thy cot for the sparry’cave. 

Hither, fair girl, to our home, the wave ! 

Still dost thou tarry ? Oh, maiden bright. 

Day hath departedf ’tin starry night! 

Look up, sweet one, in the moonlight pale. 
Whose is yon bark with its slack’ning sail ? 
Where is the power to hold thee now ! 

Thy feet are treading the golden sand ! 

That vision of light Is thy lover’s prow. 

Come back at last from the stranger’s land f 
And his eager arms are held apart 
To fold thee here to his faithful heart. 

Ha ! thou art #t/rr, the charm ia done , 

Fair flowers, bright stars, and thou radiant sun, 
Hide ye for ever beneath the wave, 

Love leads the wap to our home, the Grave ! 


USEFUL RECIPES. 

(.From the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

To Etch Ivory.— For etching ivory, a ground made by the 
following receipt is to be applied to the polished surface : 
—Take of pure white wax and transparent tears of mastic 
each an ounce, asphalt half-an-ounce. The mastic and 
asphalt having been separately reduced to fine powder, and 
the wax being melted in an earthenware vessel over the tire, 
the ma8tio is to be first slowly strewed in and dissolved by 
stirring, and then the asphalt in like manner. This com¬ 
pound is to be ponred out into lukewarm water, well kneaded, 
as it cools, by the hnnd, into rolls or balls about one inch in 
diameter. These should be kept wrapped round with taffety. 
If white resin be substituted for the mastic, a cheaper com¬ 
position would be obtained, which answers nearly as well; 
two ounces of asphalt, one ounce of resin, and half an ounce 
of white wax, being good proportions. Either of the two first 
grounds being applied to the ivory, the figured design is to 
be traced through it in the usual way; a ledge of wax is to 
be applied, and the surface is to be then covered with strong 
sulpnuric acid. The effect comes better out with the aid of 
a little heat, and, by replacing the acid as it becomes diluted 
by absorption of moisture, with concentrated oil of vitriol. 
Simple wax may be employed instead of the copper-plate en¬ 
graver’s ground; and strong muriatic acid instead of sul¬ 
phuric. If an acid solution of silver or gold be used for 
etching, the design will become purple or block, on exposure 
to sunshine. The wax may be washed away with oil of tur¬ 
pentine. Acid nitrate of silver affords the easiest means of 
tracing permanent black lines upon ivory. 

Cold Crbam. —Take half on ounce of white wax, half an 
ounce of spermaceti, and three ounces of almond oil; put 
these into a basin, which place into hot water until melted; 
then gradually add’ three ounces of either rose water, elder 
water, or orange-flower water, stirring all the while with a 
fork or small whisk. Any perfume may be put in, but, medi¬ 
cinally, it is better without. When cold it is fit for use. 

Marink Gluk.—D igest from two to four parts or caou¬ 
tchouc, cut into small pieces, in thirty four parts of coal-tar 
naptha, promoting solution by the application of heat, and by 
agitation. The solution, when formed, will have the con¬ 
sistency of thick cream ; to this add 02 or 01 parts of pow¬ 
dered snell-lac, and heat the mixture over the fire, constantly 


(To be continued.) 
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stirring it until complete fusion and combination has been 
effected. Pour the mixture while still hot, on platea of metal 
so that it may cool in thin sheets like leather. In using the 
cement, put some of it in an iron vessel, and heat it to about 
248 deg. Fahr. and apply it with a brush to the surfaces to be 
joined. It is said to make a perfect union of pieces of wood, 
and it is recommended for use in ship-building—hence its 
name. 

Impression er Medals.—A very easy and elegant way or 
taking the impression of medals and corns is the following : 
—Melt a little isinglass glue with spirits of wine or brandy, 
and pour it thinly over the medal, so as to cover its whole sur¬ 
face ; let it remain on a day or two, till it is thoroughly dry < 
and hardened, and, then taking it off, it will^ be fine, dear 
and as hard as a piece of Muscovy glass, and will have a very 
elegant impression of the coin. It will also resist the effects 
of damp sir, which occasions all other kinds of glue to soften 
and bend, if not prepared in this manner. 

To Preserve Flower Seeds. —Those who are curious 
about Baving flower seeds, must attend to them in the month 
of August. Many kinds will begin to ripen apace, and 
should be carefully sticked and supported, to prevent them 
from being shaken by high winds and so lost. Others should 
be defended from much wet: such as asters, marigolds, and 
generally those of the class Syngenesis; as from the con¬ 
struction of their flowers they are apt to rot, and the seeds to 
mould in bad seasons. Whenever they are thought ripe, or 
indeed any others, in wet weather, they should be removed 
to an airy shed or loft, gradually dfied, and rubbed or beat out 
at convenience. 

Pearl Water.— Put half a pound of best Spanish oil 
soap, scraped very fine, into a gallon of boiling water. Stir it 
well for some time, and let it stand till cold. Add a quart of 
rectified spirits of wine, and half an ounce of oil of rosemair. 
Stir them again. This compound liquid, when put up m 
proper phials, in Italy, is called tincture of pearls. It is an 
excellent cosmetic for removing freckles from the face, and 
improving the complexion. 

Copying Machine.— Take a roller of beech, or any hard 
wood, about eighteen inches long and one inch in diameter, 
and having cut a longitudinal slit therein, nearly the whole 
length, and fasten very nearlywith glue, a strip of strong cloth, 
about fourteen inches wide and eighteen inches long ; the re¬ 
maining part of tho roller will serve as a handle, and may be 
cut with several faces to obtain firmer hold. To use this 
copying-press, lay the sheet of paper of which the letter is 
written upon the strip of cloth; on that place the thin^ copy¬ 
ing paper, and upon these lay a thick baize or horse-hair pad; 
then roll the whole round the roller, and grasping that part 
were the cloth is with the left hand, turn the roller round with 
the right, gradually increasing the grasp with the left; the 
pressure becomes very great, and quite ^sufficient to transfer 
the letter to the copying paper. 

Green Flame.— Take three and fa quarter ounces of sul¬ 
phur, nineteen ounces of exsiccated nitrate of barytes, one 
ounce and a quarter of powdered chlorate of potash, half an 
ounce of orpiment in fine powder, and six draolups of pow¬ 
dered charcoal. Mix all together. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

V* Letters for the Editor must in future he addrmmd to 170, 
Fleet-street, 

P o lycrom enon .—The riddle is an old one, and was, after a weary cir¬ 
culation among small wits In society, inserted in many of our pro¬ 
vincial newspapers. We have no correspondent in Sydney. 

A Farmer. —It may be that you will not find the word cereal in our 
dictionaries. It is of recent use, though its root is as old as the 
Greek mythology. Ceres, the goddess of com and of harvests, was 
the daughter of Saturn and Vesta—the superseded ruler of the 
barbarians' heaven. From that ancient lady comes our mod em 
term cereal; which is applied to crops of the grain department, 
wheat, barley, oats, Ac. j but, not to potatoes, turnips, and other 
tuberous plants. Although we answer your literary query, we can¬ 
not aay what is the best arrangement of a home-stead. Stephens* 
*' Book of the Farm" is the best guide you can have. 

An Enemy to Cheap Sunday Excursions.—The Edinburgh and Glas¬ 
gow Railway meetings hive afforded the lovers of discussion a 
very ample supply of arguments for and against Sunday trains. The 
proprietors have, by large majorities, determined to refuse the ac¬ 
comodation which our English lines, without exception, bestow on 
the public. The Sunday cheap excursion trains are an extension of 
the principle, simply so far as the Great Western, to.which you refer, 
has determined to give the poor the same facilities as th e rich, 
under high rates, had for years enjoyed. We do net enter into 
the question of the propriety or impropriety of Sunday travelling; 
but, as a mere matter of equity, those of the lower class who wish 


to spend the Sabbath in the form of recreation, and not of rest and 
devotion, should have the power of doing so, as well as those who 
have been blessed with better fortunes. It may be wrong, bat, 
every man must be free to select Ms own way of life. By patting 
on high rates, the poor are virtually and actuaUy reatxamed aud 
coerced. Let your clergy double their diligence and keep their 
flocks st home by the power of persuasion, and the inculcation 
of those higher principles which make the pleasures of life look 
like follies and absurdities, but leave your fellow-men free. 

A Parent (Wisbech ).-We replied in our last, to a correspondent 
whose letter wss of similar Import to jour’s- If you will take the 
trouble to peruse that defence of our artist, we flatter ourselves 
you will be persuaded that no departure from our usual course was 
exhibited In this particular. / . 

Conservative. —Your version of Sir Robert Peel's remark on leaving 
office is not the correct one. In a‘short memoir of that truly 
neat minister, published in this journal, at the time of hie decern, 
we gave it aa it waa delivered. To-day we have c h a nce d upon a 
very pretty inornate version of it, which says : 

"Yes I by those hearths that he has helped to cheer. 

His memory shall abide for many a year; 

And the swart aons of toil, as they recruit 

Their task-worn strength with earth's abundant fruit. 

No longer leavened by the aense of wroog. 

Shall breathe hie name with blessings loud and long." 

E, L ,—Sir John Franklin left Borland in 1845. 

1, S,N ,—Send us the engraved block and your picture shall be pub¬ 
lished without delay. 

8. R ,—The accounts of the sea-serpent in the Irish newspapers are 
probably produced by the florid fancies of our neighbour of the 
"first gem of the sea." It must be a recent creation, for the 
naval annals of the world are silent on the subject. Had aay 
creature 180 or even 120 feet, been seen in previous ages, the 
libraries would have been full of its history, and probably oar 
Museum of specimens. 

A Cockney ,—You have asked many questions, but we shall reply to 
them aa far as our information on such topics extends. Bartholo¬ 
mew Fair is still in existence, but instead of the brawling, roystering, 
frolidng crush. It is a meagre exhibition of two or three booths, 
and very few people around them. Within the last four weeks 
this once famous fair was quietly held. The daily papers tell as 
that the Lerd Mayor, under the incubus of an ancient charter, 
with a rctinut of civic authorities, proceeded in great pomp to 
Smithfield, and proclaimed Bartholomew Fair. This angast 
ceremony was a sorry farce. There were only three booths, on the 
rude benches of which was arrayed some pounds of gilt ginger¬ 
bread, and the varieties of sweet-stuff indulged in by the extreme 
vouth of our spades; a few huxtering banow-men were vociferoas 
in offering nuts and apples to the sprinkling of gasers on the 
grounds. It was truly comie writing which, by order of the Lord 
Mayor, was extensively placarded over the district, commanding. 


The civic dignitary seemed little in thus employing a wheel to 
break a fly. Is he greater when feasting, at enormous expense, 
the Co mmo n Councilman ? or is the boating on the Thames, and 
the counting of the hob-nails ceremonies consistent with the 
onerous responsibilities of his rank ?—The sacred nomenclature of 
our booksellers' streets, Ave Maria and Paternoster, is referable 
to those dark days when literature waa wholly in the service of 
the church. It is said that, besides the penmen of prayers, creeds, 
and graces, the manufacturers of beads located themselves at the 
back of Saint Paul's.—Covent Garden is a shortening of Convent 
Garden. The property was once eedesiatical, and was a royal 
gift to the house of Bedford. Much has been said about our 


slaves of priestly domination. 

Canova (Belfast).—We presame, under this signature, we are ad¬ 
dressed by an old and diligent correspondent. He must be under 
some mistake. The same engraver that supplied pictures for this 
work at first is still employed on it, and we presume he has not 
changed his artist. What .can Canova mean by asserting he u 
"a blnnt Irishman, and speaks his mind regardless of offence? 
We would rather that he was a sharp Iri s hm a n , and studious to 
avoid all manner ef offence. _ _ _ , 

F. J. H, (Totness ).—You mar try Mr. Strange for 1, 2, 7, 8, S, 
and 19, but it is doubtful if he has them. Mr. George Victan, 
Holywell-strest, Strand, can, we think, let you have ». We oely 
reply th roug h pages. 

Virus .—We know notning more ef the SibyHne Books than you do. 
That Tsrquin bought three out of the nine first offered to him a 
generally believed, but their contents remain a mystery. There u 
a drsamy dreariness about the whole story of the Sibyls which 
pussies the world. What they were, or how many there were, «* 
quite uncertain. Plato says there was only one, Yarro atmo* 
proves there were ten. The Cnmccaa • Sibyl had the greatest tune* 
Probably thsy were like Macbeth's weird sisters, industrious 
I caterers of intelligence, and de al in g in dark bints, so nsi (to oars a 
name for supernatural gifts. We wish one of them had lived is 
these railroad and newspaper times. _ . . 

S, J ).—Your good wishes arc highly gratifying. We are pioad *• 
learn that we please one evidently of a highly cultivated mind, 
a good scholar, and a person of good taste. 

Printed and Published by George Yickere, 

28 and 29, Holywell street. 
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MARSHAL 

When this too-celebrated Austrian General put '• Haynau” 
on Barclays visitors' book be little imagined that these six 
letters had authenticated the presence of one against whom 
the whole British people had vowed revenge, and that he had, 
as it were, insured his own destruction. 

We learn that after his escape from the premises he was 
net by the loudest execrations from a crowd collected on the 
street. Some carmen with their heavy whips lashed him uu- 


HAYNAU. 

mercifully, after haviug been assured that “ this is the fellow 
that flogged the women." The Marshal succeeded in reach¬ 
ing Bankable, but an attempt by some of the more excited in 
the mob to drag him into the river was made. His nephew 
and interpreter, who accompanied him, however, with great 
address rescued the aged malefactor. The mob, however, 
followed in his track, hooted, pelted, and lashed him in the 
most furious style with whips and brooms. After much sui- 
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fering he escaped by a boat to Waterloo Bridge, where a cab 
received him, conveying him to Morley’s Hotel. A few more 
minutes in the hands of the mob, from the fast-growing 
excitement observable in many of them, and this rigorous 
soldier would have ceased to exist. 

This sad bat singular scene is the great topic of the day. 
Let public writers say what they please, Haynau is not much 
worse as a woman-flogger than many American slaveholders, 
who are daily permitted to walk these streets and to sit at the 
tables of our citizens. The Austrian laws, which he simply 
obeyed, are remnants of the dark ages, and if he was their ad¬ 
ministrator, under the orders of his government, perhaps he 
ts less individually in fault than we of these islands are in¬ 
clined to consider. Our own law visits rebellion with tbe 
highest penalty, but, as in the case of O’Brien, it is, under cer¬ 
tain circumstances, commuted. Still, had it been found 
indispensable, in order to allay the Irish ferment, to make an 
example, Lord Clarendon must have carried out the sentence 
of death. Would this have tarnished the fame of the Lord- 
Lieutenant ? But, apart from any reasoning which may 
arise on the question, it is evident that this luckless Austrian 
had not broken any British law, nor offended any British sub¬ 
ject It is, therefore, evidently an outrage which has been 
committed by these too earnest politicians of Barclay’s brew- 
house. 

There is no apology for the Emperor of Austria permitting, 
4 n the nineteenth century, laws so sanguinary to remain on 
the statute book, but it is very questionable whether the offi¬ 
cers of that empire should be judged and executed by the 
labourers at our factories. We to-day present our readers 
with a portrait of Haynau because he is the lion—peradven- 
ture the tiger, of the time. 


REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “The Brothersan Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century , 9fc. fyc. 

Chapter VIII.— Continued, 

She drew him towards her, when he elapsed her in his 
arms ; that being, beautiful as Venus, chaste as a Madonna, 
aud supple as a tigress, whose kisses burnt the lips, whose 
words, for the moment, fell on the heart like molten lead. 

“ I have been expecting you for some time, Antonino,” ob¬ 
served the young girl in a tone of reproach. 

“ And extremely sorry am I for having kept you in sus¬ 
pense, sweet lady,” returned the young man, imprinting a 
kiss on her marble forehead ; “ bat,” he continued in a soft 
penetrating tone, “ I have now arrived, my Fiorina, and be¬ 
lieve me that I am never more happy than when in your 
presence.” 

“ Oh! Antonino, that I could believe you were sincere— 
that you love me os fondly—as devotedly as I love you.” 

“ Yes, yes, lady, I love you, but—” and the last word was 
pronounced so faintly that it was not understood by Florins. 

He then seated himself in a seat by the side of the eoueh, 
and the beantiful being passed her delicate fingers through 
the glossy curls of his fine dark hair. 

“Do you speak truly, Antonino? You surely are not de¬ 
ceiving me ?” she murmured. 

“ Oh ! no, no,” replied the young man, covering her soft 
delicate hand, which he was pressing in his own, with kisses. 

She then ceased speaking, the tears which had appeared 
on her soft velvet lashes vanished, and her respiration, 
which seemed difficulty caused the charming contours of hex 
swan-like neck to exhibit themselves to greater advantage. 

At this moment the ardent piercing gaze of Antonino was 
replete with love and tenderness, and, for the moment at least, 
he loved that dazzling beauty. But scarcely had he aban¬ 
doned himself to tb&t momentary weakness when the re¬ 
collection of his lovely, artless, retiring Juliana rushed to his 


mind, and who was at that moment, probably, _ think¬ 
ing of her absent lover, and offering up a prayer for his wel¬ 
fare and speedy return to her fathers castle. He, conse¬ 
quently resolved to change the subject, and observed in an 
undertone:— 

“ Have you learnt anything of my friend, Fiorina ? 

“ Yes,” she replied, “ I have ascertained of Father Rinaido, 
who attends him, that he was put on the rack the same night 
on which he arrived, and that ne evinced the greatest forti¬ 
tude.” . 4 „ 

“Therack!” exclaimed Antonino with horror, “and for 


what, pray?” 

“ Because he would not admit his fault, and acknowledge 
the Popish religion to be the only true doctrine,** was the re¬ 
joinder. 

“ Oh! Church of Rome, thou accursed persecutor: how 
long shall the avenging angel hover over thy proud towers, 
battlements, and steeples without striking that terrible blow 
which assuredly is in store for thee ?” cned the young man 
passionately, at the same time rising from his recumbent po¬ 
sition. 

Then, suddenly becoming more calm, he demanded m a 


tremulous voice:— 

“ He is an inmate of the Inquisition, then?” 

“ He is, unfortunately,” responded Fiorina; “ but,” she 
continued gaily, “I have completely won over Father Binaldo, 
who, I find, is not proof against that powerful tempter, gold!” 

“ Oh !" cried the young man joyfolly, “ you have bribed 
him, then?” 

« Exactly; and it was well that I lost no time in doing 
so, as the night after to-morrow he will again be put on the 
faek, and will not, perhaps, survive the next trial, for the 
punishment will be norrible.” 

It will be well here to inform the reader that Father Bi¬ 
naldo was no other than the monk who was left with Regi¬ 
nald, after having been taken from the rack in a state of in¬ 
sensibility, and who was present during the terrible scene in 
tbe Inquisition, which, as the reader is aware, took place on 
tbe night of Reginald’s arrival there. 

“ Poor Reginald !** murmured Antonino, “would to God 
(hou had’st remained at the Castle of Ultranto. 

“ Do not despair,” resumed Fiorina, “ for I have provided 
for thy friend's escape.” 

“ Oh! thanks, a thousand thanks !* cried the young man, 
taking her hand and pressing it to his lips; but tell me, tell 
me, Fiorina how you have arranged for the liberation of my 
friend ?” 


“ You must know,” replied the young girl ," that there are 
several monks connected with tbe Inquisition, amongst 
whom is Father Rinaido, and who, fortunately, his 
been selected to attend your young friend. Having 
learnt that Father Rinaido had charge of the cell in 
which Reginald is oonfined, I lost no time in seeking 
an interview with blm,Wfcttl I easily accomplished, for I am 
well known to the majority of the door-keepers, guards, and 
turnkeys, having frequently visited the Inquisition with my 
brother. Father Binaldo has promised to lend your friend 
a gown and crucifix, the latter of which he must wear 
suspended round his neok over the gown, and, thus attired, 
he will have no difficulty in making his escape, for the turn¬ 
keys and doorkeepers will presume that he is a monk. We 
have therefore arranged, that a carriage shall be stationed on 
the eastern Bide of the Inquisition—the principal entrance, 
and that by which he will make Ins escape, being on the 
western—about twelve o’clock to-morrow night You must 
consequently, be there with a carriage at the tune ap¬ 
pointed, in order that your friend may not be kept waiting, for 
I doubt not that Father Rinaido will perform his duty faith¬ 
fully.” 

“ Sweet lady,” murmured Antonino, falling on his knees 
at the feet of tbe beauteous Fiorina, “ bow shall I ever repay 
so much kindness, so much gratitude ? ” 

“ Your love, Antouino, will amply repay me,” she replied 
in a soft musical, penetrating voice, which caused his whole 
frame to thrill with a feeling of anguish and delight; for, on 
the one hand, it was pleasing to listen to such language from 
so enchanting a beauty, on the other, he felt he was doing 
wrong; then again, it was through love for his friend —t h e 
friend of his childhood. Moreover, Fiorina’s affection fox 
him, presuming he had been in a position to have returned 
it, would doubtless have been of snort duration, for she was 
one of those capricious, fickle-minded coquettes, whose love 
is changeable as the wind. 

“ Hark! ” suddenly ejaculated Fiorina, “ I hear footsteps 
approaching; it is my brother. You must leave by a difFeren 
I way, Antonino.” 
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Then, taking the young man by the hand, she led him to 
a door on the opposite side of the apartment to the one 
frhere he had entered, hurriedly told him that it 'opened on 
to a flight of stairs, which conducted to a back-door that led 
to the street, and closing it after her, returned to receive her 
brother, who entered immediately afterwards. 


Chapter IX. 

• *•*•** 
REVENGE. 

Tsai night following the events just recorded was most un- 
propitious. The violence of the storm, which had burst 
form early jn the evening, had increased tenfold; the streets 
of Rome were beginning to transform themselves, as it were, 
Into rivulets, whose tumultuous streams mingled their noise 
with the roaring of the thunder, and the most profound 
solitude reigned throughout the Eternal City. This frightful 
disorder of nature did not, however, arrest Antonino, who at 
this moment was rapidly crossing the Corso in a carriage; 
no, far from being an obstacle, he only saw in it a succour 
from heaven, a powerful auxiliary which would favour his 
views. No human being, indeed, was perceptible in the 
dark, dreary, deserted streets; even the sbirri, who had been 
charged to watch over the town, deemed it prudent to seek a 
shelter from the furious storm. Antonino thus proceeded in 
the direction of the Inquisition without the slightest fear of 
being arrested in his march, and he arrived at the eastern 
side of the terrible structure at the moment the different 
church clocks were pealing forth the hour of midnight. 

The young man was not kept long in suspense, for a few 
minutes after the arrival of the carriage, the dark shadow of 
an individual might have been seen gliding along the eastern 
side of the Inquisition, which was faintly lighted up by an oc¬ 
casional lamp. It gradually approached the carriage, and 
the personage himself was now perceptible; he was doubtless, 
too, recognised by Antonino, for at the moment he reached 
the vehicle the door was thrown open, and an exclamation of 
delight, followed by the name of Reginald, was heard to ema- 
uate from the carriage. Yes, it was indeed Reginald, who 
had escaped from that horrible plaoe, the accursed Inquisition, 
thanks to the gown and crucifix which had been furnishea 
by Father Rinaldo. 

Reginald immediately leaped into the carriage, when he 
dashed off with the velocity of lightning in the direction of 
Antonino's residence, which was situated not far from that of 
Reginald, where his young bride was located. It was Angelina’s 
wish to remain there, for she was apprehensive that, if she 
proceeded to her mother’s, the 8eigneur Collett! might in¬ 
sult her, and, as she presumed, he was ignorant of the locality 
in which Reginald had apartments. 

Scarcely a word, was exchanged between the two friends, 
until they had arrived at Antonino’s residence, when Regi¬ 
nald quickly divested himself of the monk’s attire, and 
they embraced each other with the most heartfelt joy. An¬ 
tonino was the first to subdue his emotion and address his 
friend:— 

“ Reginald,” said he, “ have you quite recovered from the 
effects of the rack ?** 

“Nearly; yes, my friend, I feel but little of it now,” re¬ 
plied Reginald in a gloomy tone; “ but oh, God! Antonino, 
you oaunot conceive what excruoiating—what horrible pain 
those infamous instruments inflict! Monsters,” he continued 
in a terrible tone, “ I have vowed vengeance, and my re¬ 
venge shall be terrible !—terrible as the devastating plague 
in its most rapid progress! Swear to aid me my friend, to the 
utmost of your power, in chastising those monsters of 
iniquity.” 

“I swear!” exclaimed Antonino, “bat let us think only 
of yoar safety at present; yon must at once set out for the 
Castle of Ultranto, as that will be the only way of obtaining 
the necessary means for vengeance." 

“ Never! Antonino,” returned Reginald, “ without my 
Angelina. What do I care for my vengeance or the entire 
wond, if doomed to loose her—she who is dearer to me than 
life itself. Oh! no, my friend, Angelina, my adored wife, first, 
and vengeance afterwards. But, where, where is she ?” he 
continued, imploringly, “ is she well, safe, and without the 
leach of that villain, Colletti f ’ 

“Yes, Reginald,” responded Antonino, “ she is quite well, 
and safely located in yonr apartments. It was her wish to 
remain there, being aware she should be less likely to be 
annoyed by Colletti.” 

* And to whom am I indebted for my release from that 
horrible place ?” demanded Reginald, “ for, in the exoitement 
of the moment, I htd forgotten to ask that question.” 


“ Oh! my friend,” answered Antonino, in a voice of emo¬ 
tion, “ yon little think, perhaps, that it was the sister of your 
most implacable enemy.” 

“ What! the sister of that vile wretch, that beautiful being 
who accompanied him to our nuptial feast ?" 

“ The same,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Would to heaven it had been otherwise!” resumed Regi¬ 
nald, “ but how does it happen that the sister of him who 
would gladly see me a lifeless corpse, has taken so much 
interest in my fate ?” 

“ Through love for me,” responded Antonino, bitterly, 
“ which passion I was constrained to, in appearance, reci¬ 
procate, for it was the only means by which I could ensure 
yonr liberation from that den of infamy.” 

“ Thanks, thanks, my friend, for. your devotion,” cried 
Reginald, fervently pressing the hand of Antonino; “but it 
was wrong of thee, Antonino. I could almost have preferred 
remaining there, despite the horrible torture to which I should 
again have been subjected, and which, perhaps, would have 
cost me my life.” 

“The fault is not so great, Reginald, as thou mayest 
imagine, for, in the first place, it was she who made advances 
to me; secondly, she is one of those fickle beauties who 
have smiles for every handsome cavalier, whose love is 
transient as the rainbow ; lastly, my love for thee prompted 
me to act thus.” 

“ Thou art indeed a noble, a kind friend, Antonino,” 
and now let us think of repairing to my Angelina, for I am 
determined not to leave Rome without her. 

“It is most rash on thy part, Reginald,” said Antonino, 
“ but sinee thou art resol ven, let us at once to the carriage, 
which is still waiting at the door. Let us, however, go well 
armed, as we may have occasion for making use of them.” 

“ True,” observed Reginald, “ I had forgotten that, and 
am not even armed with a sword, for it was taken from me 
by order of the Inquisitors.” 

Reginald then armed himself with a sword and a brace of 
pistols, whilst Antonino look a brace of pistols only, having 
previously been armed with a sword. They then again leaped 
into the carriage which soon arrived opposite Reginald’s 
apartments. 

On alighting, Reginald fancied he heard a singular move¬ 
ment in the house. One of the chinks of the shutters sud¬ 
denly became illumined, which, however, was as quickly 
darkened; he then thought' he heard a cry, that was im¬ 
mediately succeeded by a violent—a noise, in fact, similar to 
that of persons engaged in deadly strife. 

At this moment Antonino approached ; he, too, had heard 
the noise, and hastily seizing Reginald by the arm:— 

“ Angelina is not alone,” said he with vivacity. 

“ No,” replied Reginald in an agitated tone, for he doubt¬ 
less apprehended all was not right. 

It was impossible for Antonino to restrain his friend’s im¬ 
patience, for the latter rushed against the door with such 
force that it flew open with a loud crash. Despite the ob¬ 
scurity which reigned around, he dashed up the stairs with 
the agility of fa hungry lion when pursuing its prey. He 
quickly arrived at a small door, from beneath which ema¬ 
nated a faint light, closely followed by Antonino; Reginald 
listened and could distinguished the half-stifled cries of some 
one as though struggling with an enemy whose strength was 
superior to the one from whom the sounds proceeded. Un¬ 
able to contain himself longer he burst open the door, aud 
there,oh, God! the spectacle which met bis eyes! There, 
in that chamber, was liis adored Angelina struggling for the 

E reservation of her honour, in the arms of his most inveterate, 
is most implacable enemy. Reginald spoke not; but, like 
a cloud, his lofty forehead became black as night, his face 

E aler than death itself, and his glaring eyes appeared like 
alls of flashing fire. Then with one gigantic bound he 
sprang upon his hated rival, caught him by the nape of his 
neck—for in his struggle with Angelina, Colletti had not re 
marked the presence of Reginald—and dashed him on the 
floor with as much cose as though he had been a child. 

At this moment Angelina recognised her husband, nttered 
a piercing cry, and fell backwards in a swoon. 

Let the reader figure to himself, if possible, the frightfal 
spectacle which this nocturnal scene presented to the be- 
holder,for the pen is inoompetent to the task of describing 
with accuracy that awful sight. There was, however, the 
beauteous Angelina extended, apparently lifeless, on the dis¬ 
ordered bed, with her glossy tresses dishevelled, and partly 
denuded of her attire; Antonino standing like a statue at the 
door, gazing on that scene with a mixture of astonishment, 
grief, and indignation, and the two rivals glaring ;at each 
other with the natred and animosity of tigers, 
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By this time Colletti had riaen from the floor, which Re¬ 
ginald permitted him to do, and was confronting his ad¬ 
versary. 

M Coward! traitor! villain !'* exclaimed the infuriate 
Reginald, almost mad with rage; “ it was to gratify thy vile 
passion, then, that thou betrayed'st me, and caused me to be 
consigned to that living tomb, from which I have had the 
good fortune to escape, just in time, too, to save my adored 
wife from dishonour, and avenge myself for thy infamous 
conduct. Defend thyself miserable reptile as thou art!” 
he continued in a thundering voice, advancing towards Col¬ 
letti with a menacing step. 

Colletti required not another iuvit&tion to be on his guard, 
for he, too, was brave as a lion, and the appellation of cow¬ 
ard had stung him to the quick. Swords were immediately 
crossed, and the combatants, no longer human, but like wild 
beasts in deadly warfare, with glaring eyes, clenched teeth, 
and strained nerves, clashed away like madmen. The most 
consummate skill was exhibited on both sides, and, for se¬ 
veral minutes, the issue of the sanguinary conflict was ex¬ 
tremely doubtful ; each in his turn had been wounded, and, 
although not severely, sufficiently so to render them more 


fhrious than ever, if possible ; for the pain mnst have been 
excruciating. Reginald had evidently become tired of (this 
mode of proceeding ; accordingly, he retreated a step or two, 
then, making a well disguised feint which threw Colletti off 
his guard, he rushed upon him with a furious bound, and 
buried his sword to the hilt in his opponents body,who iwith 
a terrible shriek, fell dead at his feet. 

“ Thus perish all tyrants and traitors!” cried [Reginald 
exultingly. 

Scarcely, however, had he uttered these words when flue 
sound of footsteps was heard on the stairs. 

“ We are lost/ he resumed in a tremulous voice ^approach¬ 
ing Antonino, who had remained standing at the door, patriv 
fled with horror. 

‘‘Ah! yes, yes, I hear footsteps,” murmured the latter, a* 
length recovering from the kind of stupor into which he had 
plunged. 

“ See to my Angelina,” continued Reginald hastily," while 
I occupy the attention of the sbirri, for it is doubtless they, 
and make your escape with her if possible; flee with her to 
the Castle of Ultrauto, and inform my uncle of all.” 

CTo be continued,') 



THE PRINCE DE JOINVILLE. 


Prince Joikvillb, the most ambitious sou of his late 
Majesty the ex-king of the French, was born on the 14th of 
August, 1818, and is therefore now only 32 years of age. He 
was, at an early period of life, appointed Comraander-iu chief 
of the French navy, and, after performing a few marine 
evolutions, be was vain enough to sit down and write a book 
describing the plan he would adopt for the iuvasiou and 
overthrow of the British State ! The wretched pamphlet, it 
is said, was intended merely for the pernsal of his father and 
the principal officers of the French Government; but it was 
made public, and reached England to meet the scorn and 
contempt of every man, and the ridicule of our wits. As one 
of our noble poets told him, in the pages of a daily paper, he 
was all prattle, but— 

" The ancients had a way with them to bold 
Their tongues and fight.” 

Now this vaunting invader of this hitherto impregnable 
kingdom is a sojourner at Claremont, without a ship, or a 
guu, or a man, at his command. No Englishman will 
taunt any one while in distress; but, if Haynau is coiled, let 
Joiuville be requested to furnish a second edition of bis book* 


Wo now wish to know how easily he can make a martial 
descent on Britain, take possession of London, and occupy 
the throne of Victoria! Would this second edition not miner 
show how much favour was shown him and his banished 
family by the securities of Claremont ? Would he not add 
that it was with almost insurmountable difficulties he could 
seoure a chop at Bertolini’s ? With Haynan we have no 
sympathies, bat he never said one word against our father- 
land. This prince plotted and wrote and underrated 
our Imperial powers, and we think he is a contemptible 
enemy. 

Joinville is proposing himself as a candidate for the 
Presidency of the Republic, from which his family scarcely 
escaped with their lives. His nephew, the Count of Paris, 
ought to be, in his eyes, the roler of France, after the esithly 
career of Louis Philippe has been closed; but he se teorid e 
every equitable right, and is now piotooolishig and intriguing 
for the Presidency! We leave this ambitious man to Ms 
fate, with the fullest, clearest conviction that he will find 
that honesty and modesty would have been better polity ihtei' 
vanity and deceit. 
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DOVEB.—THE ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH. 


The submarine telegraph between England and France wai 
successfully laid down. After the connection between the thirp 
miles of telegraphic wire M Oth of an inch in diameter, ant 
encased in a covering of gutta percha, the thickness of a litth 
huger, and which was coiled round a large cylinder or dnm 
amidship 15 feet by 7, had been made good to 300 yards bi 
the same wire enclosed in a leaden tube on shore, to preven 
it being bruised by the shingle on the beach and to enable thi 
expenmenters, as they proceeded out to sea, to send commu 
mentions on shore, the vessel being folly under weigh steamed 
out at the rate of three or four miles an hour into the open 
sea in a direct track for Cape Grinez, 24 miles across channel 
the nearest landmark to the English coast, and lying midwM 
between Calais and Boulogne. The wire weighed five tons 
and the cylinder two. The 30 miles of wire was continuously 
streamed out over a roller at the stern of the vessel 
the men at every 16th of a mile being busily engaged in ri 
vetting on to the wire square leaden clamps or weights of from 
14 lb to 24 lb and wbicn had the effect of sinking the wire ir 
the bottom of the sea, which on the English coast commences 
at a depth of 30 feet, and goes on varying from that to 10C 
and 180 feet, which latter, or 80 fathoms, is anvwliere the 
greatest depth. The whole of the casting out and sinking 
was accomplished with great precision and success, owing to 
the favourable state of the day. At length the successful ter¬ 
mination of the undertaking was made known at Dover bj 
the following despatchCape Grinez, Coast of France, 
half-past 8 p*m. The *Goliah' has just arrived iu safety, and 
the oomplete connection of the underwater wire with that 
left at Dover this morning is being run up the face of the 
cliff.” 

It is not to be concealed that since the sinking of the first 
wire circumstances have occurred calculated for a abort time 
to retard the earning out the project to completion, seeing 
that, in order to the complete establishment of an integral 
line of telegraphic service between London, Paris, and the 
Continent, the promoters have to obtain a grant from the 
French governments of the 18 miles of line extending from 
the coast to Calais, from which point to Paris the wires are 
erected. To secure the concession of this section, in the 
iray of which some difficulties present themselves, Messrs. 
Brett, Wollaston, and Edwards, directors of the undertaking, 
ire now in Paris, awaiting the return of the President of tbe 
Republic, who granted the original decree, and to negotiate 
vith the government authorities on the subject. Complaints 
ire made by the fishermen, both on the English and French 
masts, that the existence of this wire will interfere with their 


deep-sea fishing and subsistence, and that its track 
over tlic Varne and elsewhere is in the way of places most 
frequented by fish. It is intended, however, at the sug¬ 
gestion of Mr. J. W. Brett, the originator of this species of 
submarine communication, to pay these people an annual 
rental, and to establish for their families a philanthropic 
fund, to induce them to unite in the protection and conserva¬ 
tion of a great national enterprise. The assistance of the 
Admiralty has also been secured for the issue of prohibitory 
orders agafrwt fishing on the route of the electrio sea- 
line, and against ships, unless in unavoidable stress or 
storm, dropping or dragging anchor over its site. The 
authorities of Calais And Boulogne have intimated that 
they will send drummers round the town to advise 
fishermen not to fish in these spots, aud the company 
will apply for powers to punish, as a misdemeanour, 
any attempts at injuring the wire. In order to meet 
all existing or conjectured difficulty, tbe character 
of the undertaking, so far as its magnitude and so¬ 
lidity are concerned, will now assume quite an altered com¬ 
plexion. The electric wire, thin as a lady’s staylace in itself, 
will now, it is determined on, be encased either in a 5 or a 
10 inch cable, of the diameter of those that placed the Britan¬ 
nia tubes in position, and these will be submerged by the aid 
of enormous heavy weights, almost sufficient to resist the 
raking of anchors. The wire will be imbedded in this gigan¬ 
tic coil or cable, to be composed of what is called whipped 
plait with wire rope, all or it chemically prepared, so as to 
protect it from rot. It is the intention of the promoters, 
should their negotiations with the French government suc¬ 
ceed, to carry on the communication to Marseilles, tbe chief 
seaport of France. 


ANECDOTES OF DESPOTISM. 

Meh are often disoontented and unhappy under every form of 
government. The evils and mortifications known in a coun¬ 
try boasting that it is free, and glorying in self-government 
though freely chosen representatives, are such that they some¬ 
times feel disposed 

“ To fly from petty tyrants to a throne.” 
but really the history of “ Russia as it is” does not greatly 
encourage that idea. We first show how a gentleman and 
an officer may be dealt with by a Russian prince;— 

“ The grand dnke was one day abusing, with the utmost 
violence, an officer whom he had sent for to reprimand for 
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some insignificant offence. The delinquent kept retreating, and 
the grand duke following him step by step, until he drove him 
against the wall, venting, in the storm or passion into which 
he had lashed himself, his saliva through his teeth with his 
expletives, till at last the officer, losing all patience, tore the 
insignia of his rank from his shoulders, exclaiming, ‘Since 

} rour imperial highness has spat in my face and on my epau- 
ettes, I will no longer wear them.’ “ It was afterwards repre¬ 
sented" (says a note) “ both by this delinquent, and repeated 
by some of his brother officers of the guard, that he had 
said, 4 Spit on me, but do not spit on the emperor’s epau¬ 
lettes/ ‘ As for my part,’ observed the Englishman to whom 
they related the circumstance, 4 1 should have said, “ Spit on 
the epaulettes as much as you like—they are the emperor’s— 
but not on me/ " 

A talent tor poetry is often found very pleasant, but its pro¬ 
fessor most be careful how he exercises it in Russia. Our 
own poet tells us 44 the muses are with freedom found.” 
Where liberty is unknown they are unwelcome guests. Here 
is the proof 

44 In the privacy of a very small circle, a young officer 
repeats some humourous lines he bad composed, in which 
he facetiously calls on the emperor to favour him with an 
ukase for some particular purpose, since ukases were promul¬ 
gated on every subjectthe lines terminating with— 

Toot se hit par vluue tci 
G'ett par ukase qua Ton voyage, 

0*est par ukase que I’on rit. 

The next morning, before he was up, he was sent for to count 
Benkendorff’s office. 4 My young friend,’ said the count, 
•you have got a very pretty talent for writing verses, we hear. 
We must send you to cultivate the muses in solitude for a 
few years. You recited some very charming poetry last night, 
in which you contemplated a journey. I announce it to you. 
(Vous avez prevu un voyage. Eh bien! je vous l’annonce.)’ 
The Feld Jaegar and his post waggon were waiting at the 
door to convey him into exile.’ ” 

This, however, it is but fair to remark, could only have 
efaanced in consequence of one member of 14 the very small 
circle” being a scoundrel informer. 

The following prank of the emperor himself is worthy of 
the late grpnd duke Constantine. In Russia those who 
possess power use it in wantonness. Sometimes the object 
Is to frighten, not to hurt 

Constantine, in a seeming rage, ordered a poor actor to 
be thrown out of a high window. Instant death was ex¬ 
pected, when the sufferer fell on a mountain of feather-beds. 

In the case of Taraknow, the empress Catherine had a 
splendid banquet placed before the victim she was about 
to immure in a dnngeon. The rarest fruits and richest viands 
were pressed upon her, and then by machinery, like that of 
the theatre, in a moment withdrawn. Her imperial grand¬ 
son, in the case about to be quoted, took the lesB reprehen¬ 
sible course. 

u A certain Jakovleff, one of the wealthiest men in Russia, 
and proprietor of one of the most productive iron works, 
presuming on his wealth, as people are apt to do, was sup¬ 
posed to have shown a tone too independent to be tolerated, 
in having evaded such honours and offices as it was supposed 
his fortune would invest with eclat . A man who indulges in 
any allusions of any sort of independence in Russia is, how¬ 
ever, soon made sensible of the chain to his leg. He was 
refused permission to travel. He had three or four hundred 
thousand pounds in the national bank; but when he attempted 
to draw out a large sum at once, it was intimated that he 
could not be allowed to do so, unless he could show very 
satisfactorily what he intended to do with it. As a peace¬ 
offering, he placed one of his sons in the chevalier guards, 
where, after some years’ service, he was appointed to super¬ 
intend the purchase of regimental horses. It is customary 
in all the regiments of the guards to intrust this commission 
to young men of fortune, as an economical means of getting 
expensive horses at a cheap rate. They have a year’s leave 
of absence granted them, and, usually, at the expiration of 
this time are promoted; but they are expected to bring back 
no animals which are not worth about double the regimental 
price, so that an undertaking of this nature usually costs 
them from one to several thousand pounds. Jakovleff 
acquitted himself much to the satisfaction of the colonel; 
but, nevertheless, he was not promoted. As soon as it was 
possible to do so, naturally not much enamoured with the 
service after this, he left ft; but he also was, and has been 
ever since, refused permission to travel. Obliged thus to 
remain at home, Jakovleff consoled himself by going the 
full length of Anglo and Gallo-mania, and whilst in this 
slate of mind was one day disporting in the Newsky Prospect, 


in all the glorious foppery of the most outre Parisian 
turaea; on his head was a little peaked hat, resembling & 
. flower-pot reversed; a handkerchief, with a gigantic box, 
! was tied round his neck; a cloak, so short that it seemed i 
cape, was thrown over his shoulders; on his chin he won t 
beard, 4 a la Henri Quaere.’ He had an enormous oatet 
i cudgel in his hand, a gloss stuck in the corner of his eye, 
I and a bull dog following at his heel9. As he was sauntreag 
, complacently along the broad pavement of the St. James's 
I Street of St. Petersburg, the emperor’s carriage drove past 
and abruptly stopping short, the emperor himself famed 
out, and beckoned the beau to approach him. 4 Pray,’ stii 
Nicholas, eyeing him with humourous curiosity, 4 who. is 
God’s name, are you, and where do you come from f* 4 Mi? 
it please your majesty, I have the honour to be your majesty j 
most faithful subject. Save Saveitch Jakovleff.' * Indeed,' 
replied the emperor, with mock gravity, we are enchanted to 
have tiie opportunity of making your acquaintance. Bare 
Saveitch. Oblige us by just stepping up, and taking: a sett 
beside us. Jakovleff slyly let drop bis cudgel, and with 
some misgivings, took his seat 4 Bat •top,’ said the emperor, 
who had not noticed this proceeding at first, when they bad 
driven on a little way, 4 where is your stick. Save Baveiitb y 
4 Oh, never mind the stick, your majesty/ 4 Oh, we mas 
have your stick, Save Saveitch. Turn back,’ he said to the 
coachman. The stick was picked up, and the emperor ga 
orders to drive on straight to the palace. He alighted, an-: 
beckoned to the dandy to follow him. 4 Oh, no. Save Sa*?- 
itch, dou*t take off your cloak; we must have you just as you 
are—hat, stick, and cloak, and all.’ The emperor led tbf 
way straight to the apartment of the empress. 4 Pray, my 
dear, he inquired of her, 4 do you know wno this is T ‘ N V 
replied the empress, bursting into a fit of laughter at tb? 
sight of the extraordinary figure before her. ‘Then allov 
me to inform vou, this is our faithful subject, Save Saveitri 
Jakovleff. What do you think of him ? is he not a prery 
fellow ?’ The unfortunate beau, whose feelings may be cos 
ceived, after furnishing food for some moments merriment 
was dismissed, half dead with terror and confusion; bo? 
before he departed, he was admonished that the emperor did 
not always punish the foolery of his subjects so f 
Leuient, however, the punishment inflicted on this 

being, ridicule proved not to have been, for the n_ 

home, took to his bed, and fell very dangerously HI, from 
the consequence of the fright and mortification he had 
endured. We will make no comment on this transaction: 
for after the first smile at reproved foppery, it will ftunsac 
the reader with sufficiently grave reflections.” 


SCIENCE AND LABOUR. 

Mattes is one of the rudest and most useless substance* 
without mind; and mind, thought, science, and invention 
can do little without matter. The whole material ernetinn. 
in its thousand varied forms, is a proof of what can foe effect* i 
by mind,- for the whole universe, however vast and r—ph- 
cated it may appear to us, is nothing more than one of tfooae 
simple but bnlliant ideas whioh, from all eternityr ch uh m 
the heart of the Eternal. Man is a minature divinhy, msd 
has an immense power over the material world, so that he 
does with it almost whatsoever he pleases. He null as it ha 
servant, or rather his slave. He eats it and drinks it, b tmfbm 
it, and baths in it He gives it an innumerable v ari ety of 
forms. He wears it as bis clothing, sleeps on it as Ms abash, 
travels with it over the land, across the sea, or through Ac sir. 
It cools him, or keeps him warm, it conceals or mobi 
nicates his thoughts, and he melts it, hardens it, naoolis it 
carves it, or makes it his chronometer, his dial, or wrinrwen*. 
his telescope,and his acoustic apparatus. But all this is a? 
result of mind, and not of minds generally, but of those tihseh 
have studied, and reasoned, and contrived. Hence ea aar 
the connection between the head and the hand. We moss 
have tiie head of the mathematician and philosopher to mesa 
and invent, and the hand of the operative to work. 

TRUE NOBILITY. 

44 The genuine idea of nobility contains in it/* says Dr. 
Knox, 44 generosity, oourage, spirit, and benevolence; the 
qualities of a warm and open heart, totally nnoonneetad mith 
the accidental advantages of riches and honour.” Arrottiiag 
to this definition, there is many a nobleman even al the 
loom, the plough, and in the shop. Of all the ribets of 
man’s capricious admiration, there are few less rational t 
the preference of illustrious descent to personal r 
diseased and degenerate nobility, to health, to < 
learning, and to virtue. 
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GUTTA PEBCHA. 

Previous to 1844 the very name of gutta percha was unknown 
o Europeaa commerce. In that year two cwt. of it were 
shipped experimentally from Singapore. The exportation of 
rutta percha from that port rose m 1845 to 109 picnls (the 
)icul is 133| lbs.); in 1846 to 5,864 j m 1847 to 9,290. 
tn the first four and a half rears of the trade, 21,598 
riculs of gutta percha, valued at274,190 dollars, were shipped 
it Singapore, the whole of which was sent to England, with 
the exception of 15 piculs to Mauritius, 470 to the continent 
>f Europe, and 922 to the United States. But this rapid 
growth of the new trade conveys only a faint idea of the com¬ 
motion it created among the native inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago. The jungles of the Johore were the scene of 
the earliest gatherings, and they were soon ransaoked in every 
direction by parties of Malays and Chinese, while the in¬ 
digenous population gave themselves up to the search with 
unanimity and zeal. The Tamungong, with the usual policy 
of oriental governors, declared the precious gum a govern¬ 
ment monopoly. He appropriated the greater part of the 
profits, and still left the Malays enough to stimulate them to 

S ursue the quest, and to gain from 100 to 400 per cent, for 
lemselves on what they procured from the aborigines.. The 
Tamungong, not satisfied with buying at his own price all 
that was collected by private enterprise, sent out numerous 
parties of from 10 to 100 persons, and employed whole tribes 
of hereditary serfs in the quest of gutta percha. The organ¬ 
ised body or gum-hunters spread itself like a cloud of locusts 
over the whole of Johore, peninsular and insular. They 
crossed the frontier into Linga, but there the Sultan was not 
long of discovering the new value that had been conferred 
upon his jungles. He confiscated the greater part of what 
had been collected by the interlopers, and in emulation of 
the Tamungong declared gutta perch, or gatta taban, a royalty. 
The knowledge of the article stirring the avidity of gatherers, 
gradually spread from Singapore northward as far as Penang, 
southward along the east coast of Sumatra to Java, eastward 
to Borneo, where it was found at Brune, Sarawak, and Pon- 
tianak on the west coast, at Keti and Passir on the east. The 
price at Singapore was originally 8 dollars per picul; it rose 
to 24, and fell about the middle of 1848 to 18. In the course 
of three and a half years 270,000 taban trees were felled, in 
order to get at the gum. 


WAR. 


The war-banner floats,—there are spears on the coasts, - 
And the valley resounds with the landing ef hosts I 
The ships In the offing like bacchanals reel, 

And the bayoneta flash forth like a river of steel ! 

The vlllagera flee from the coming of war, 

And their flocks speed alarm'd to the mountains afar ; 

Mead, vintage, and garden, that toll had made sweet. 

Lie trodden and toss'd 'neath theltempest of feet: 

And the church where each Sabbath their homage was given, 
Seems lifting lta spire as appealing to heaven! 

But vain supplication,—the war-blast Is there, 

And the red breath of slaughter is loading the air ; 

The carnage rolls onward, nor ebbs In its flow 
»Mld the storm-blaze of havoc, and ravage, aad woe: 

See ! the ranks have been routed, the centre hath broke, 
And, like llghtolng, the sword thro* the sulphurous smoke 
Flashes doom on the flying ; resistance is gone;— 

Whilst the madness of passion yields mercy to none ! 

The steed, whose proud neck in war’s tempest was tost 
Now leaps from the strife, but lta rider la lost I 
The columns are shatter'd—the banners o'erthrown, 

And the lips are now stiff that the trumpet have blown ; 

All struggling and wounded the steed pants for breath. 

Or lifts Its wild head in the grandeur of death » 

The limbs that shook earth 'neath the fire of their speed, 
Now quiver, and quail, and grow weak as a reed : 

The eyes that, like starbeams, glanced light o'er the plain, 
Glare bloodshoot and filmed In convulsion and pain ! 

Slow straining eaeh nerve one last effort to make, 

While his nostrils distended with agony shake. 

He springs—and, with forelock extended in air, 

Is dead—with the effort that mock'd his despair ! 


Alts, for the leaves and the flowers of the spring! 

The lark has just left them with blood on her wing; 

The hive of the bee, so untainted before, 

Lies plashed by the feet that have waded through gore ; 

And the cot with Us roses— where beauty and love 
Sesm'd link'd to the angels and Eden ubove ; 

Now ruined—in embers—its sweetness forgot, 

Sinks shatter'd In heaps 'neath the flame-hissing shot. 

And the chuech— with a sin that humanity loathes 
Is turned to a stable, and ringing with oaths ! 

For rain, and rapine, and murder, and wrath, 

StlU follow, like demons, War's desolate path ! 

Charlbb swain* 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

Love, Sweet and Secret.. Honey Flower 

Love's Memory. . Red Bay 

Lastrc. . Aconite-leaved Crowfoot 

Luxuriance.. Horse Chesnat 

Majesty and Power.. Crown Imperial 

Maternal Care.... Coltsfoot 

Maternal Love. Mossy Saxifrage 

Maternal Tenderness. Wood Sorrel 

Matrimony ... American Linden 

Medicine. Swallow Wort 

Melancholy. Dark Geraniam 

Melancholy Lover. Weeping Willow 

Memory.... Mock Orange 

Mental Beauty. Kennedia 

Message. Iris 

Misanthropy.. Teasel 

Modesty. Sweet Violet 

Mnsic. Bnndle of Reeds with their 

Panicles 

Neatness....... Genista 

Neglected Beauty. Throat Wort 

Night.■.. Convolvolus Minor 

Oblivion... Poppy 

Obstacle... Ox-eye 

Obstinacy.. Small Bindweed 

Old Age... Tree of Life 

Oracle. Dandelion 

Ornament. Hornbeam Tree 

Painting.... Auricula 

Parental Affection. Wild Sorrel 

Participation.. Double Daisy 

Paternal Error. Cardamine 

Patience. Patience Dock 

Patriotism... Nasturtion 

Peace ... Olive 

Pensive Beauty.... Laburnum 

Pensiveness. American Cowslip 

Perfect Goodness. Strawberry 

Perfidy..... Common Laurel, in flower 

Perplexity.. Love in a Mist 

Perseverance... Canary Grass 

Pity... Pine 

Play, or Games... Hyacinth 

Plenty. Maize 

Poetry. Eglantine, or Sweet Briar 

Poor but Happy.. Vernal Grass 

Poverty. Evergreen Clematis 

Precaution.... Golden Rod 

Preference.. Scarlet Geranium 

Presumption. Snap Dragon 

Pretension....,... Lythrum. Willow Herb 

Pride . Amaryllis 

Profit. Cabbage 

Promptitude.. Ten Weeks* Stock 

Prosperity.. Bryony 

Protection. Bearded Crepis 

Provident.... Purple Clover 

Prudence...... Mountain Ash 

Purity and Modesty. White Lily 

Purity of Sentiment . White Violet 

Quick-sightedness.. Hawkweed 

Rarity. Mandrake 

Reason. Goat’s Rue 

Recluse... Moss 

Reconciliation.. Filbert 

Refusal. Striped Pink 

Remembrance.. Pheasant*s-eye/>r FlossAdon i 

Remorse... Bramble 

Resemblance. Spiked Speedwell 

Reserve.. Maple 

Resignation.... Indian Cress 

Resistance. • • Tansy 

Restoration.. Persicaria 

Return of Happiness. Lily of the Valley 

Revenge... Bitd's-foot Trefoil 

Reward of Virtue. Crown of Roses 

Reward of Merit. Bay Wreath 

Riches. Buttercup 

Royalty. Anerec 

Rural Happiness. Yellow Violet 

Rustic Beauty.. .... French Honeysuckle 

Safety. Traveller's Joy 

Satire... Pepper Plant 

Sculpture.. Hoya 

Sensibility.. . Verbena 

Sensitiveness ... Mimosa 

Sensuality. Spanish Jasmine 

Serenade. Dew Plant 

Severity.... Branch of Thorns 

Shyness... Vetch Bush 

Sickness. Anemone 

Silence. Lotus Flower 

Simplicity. Foil-blown Egl.ot.K 

Sincerity. Garden Chervil 

Slander. Nettle 

Sleep of the Heart. White Poppy 

Smiles., Croc“ B 

(To be continued.) 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

CFrom the Receipt Book for the Million.) 

Bed Flame.— Take ten ounces of dried nitrate of strontian, 
three and a quarter ounces of sulphur, one and a quarter 
ounces of powdered oxymuriate of potash, and one ounce of 
finely pulverised sulphuret of antimony. Reduce the whole 
of the ingredients to a fine powder, and well mix them. 

To Construct a Simple Barometer. —Let a line be 
made of good whipcord that is well dried, and a plummet 
affixed to the end of it, be suspended against a wainscot, and 
a mark drawn exactly under the sDot which the nluromet 
reaches; in very moderate weather tne plummit will be found 
to rise above the mark before rain, and sink below it when the 
weather is likely to become fair. But a better contrivance 
still, is a good pair of scales, in one of which place a brass 
weight of a pound, and in the other a pound of salt, or, salt- 1 
petre, well dried ; a stand being placed under the scale, so as 
to prevent its dropping too low. When rain is about to fall 
the salt will swell and sink the scale; when the weather is 
growing fair, the brass weight will regain its ascendancy. 

To Take Casts off Medals. —The following is an ex¬ 
cellent composition for this purpose:—Melt eight ounces of 
sulphur over a geode fire, and with it mix a small quantity of 
fine vermilion. Stir it well together, and it will dissolve like 
oil, and then cast it into the mould, which is first to be rubbed 
over with oil. When cool, * the figure may be taken and 
touched with aquafortis, and it will nave the appearance of 
fine coral. 

To Clean Alabaster ob Marble. — Beat pumice 
stone to an impalpable powder, and mix it up with veijuice; 
let it stand for two hours, then dip into it a sponge, and rub 
the marble or alabaster, wash it with a linen cloth and fresh 
water, and dry it with clean linen rags. 

Russian Haib Oil. —Put one gallon of salad oil into a 
pipkin with a bag containing four ounces of alkanet root, cut 
and bruised. Give the whole a good heat, but not a boiling 
one, until the oil is completely impregnated with the red co¬ 
lour. Then pour the whole into a jar, let it stand till cold, 
and then add four ounces of essence of burgamot, four ounces 
of oil of jasmine, and three ounces of eau de milfluer. When 
properly mixed, put the compound liquid into small bottles 
for use. 

Washing Kid Gloves. — Have ready a little new milk 
iu one saucer, and a piece of brown soap in another, and a 
clean cloth or towel, folded three or four times. On the cloth 
spread out the gloves smooth and neat. Take a piece of j 
flannel, dip it iu the milk, then rub off a good quantity of soap I 
to the wetted flannel, and commence to rub the gloves down¬ 
wards towards the fingers, holding it firmly with the left hand. 
Continue this process, uutil .the glove, if white, looks of a 
dingy yellow, thoitgh clean ; if coloured, till it looks dark and 
spoiled. Lay it to dry, aud ok! gloves will soon look nearly 
new. They will be spft, glossy, smooth, sliapy, nud elastic. 

Haib oil.— Boil half a pound of green southern wood iu I 
a pint and a half of sweet oil, and half a pint of port wine. 
When sufficiently boiled remove it from the fire and strain 1 
off the liquor through a linen bag. Repeat this operation | 
three times with fresh southern wood, and the last time add 
to the strained materials two ounces of bear’s grease. It is 
excellent for promoting the growth of the hair, and preventing 
baldness. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

*,* Letters for the Editor must in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

You should apply to the Royal Dlapeaaary, at 10, Dean-street, 
Soho. In cases of deafness acoustic instruments should be the 
last things resorted to. Iu therepoit of the managing committee 
of the Dispensary It is remarked that instruments ought not to 
be employed without great caution, particularly in Incipient 
deafness, or in discharges from the ear. It la impossible to lay 
down rules which would be generally applicable to the choice of 
Instruments, for those that might suit one person might prove 
worse than useless to another. It is also stated to be a fact which 
has been conclusively settled by the experience derived from this 
Dispensary, that nothing is gained by bold surgical modes of 
treatment, particularly in reference to the removal of glands or 
other parts about the throat; Indeed, this operation has been 
found frequently to end in disappointment and distress to the 
patient. Mr. Harvey, surgeon, states that there has been 
scarcely a case of incipient deafness treated at this Institution, 


the pet. 


in which the patient scrupulously adhered to tbs di rectio ns aii 
treatment proscribed, that was not benefited. 

Patrick.— We scarcely coincide in the strong opinion yon saf es t 
regarding the social Improvement of Ireland. Taka one quiet 
statistical fact—the number of persona taken into c us tody far 
drunkenness and disorderly conduct at Donnybrook Fair, sras 14$ 
last yesr; it Is 237 this year. We, however, readily jot* in y**r 
hopes that the transfer of estates from the listless and e xtrt n. 
pant to the hands of intelligent active owners will provide uerfc 
and wages for the rising generation, and that education being al¬ 
ternately diffused, the morals and habita of the people wfll bs 
permanently improved. 

D if .—Bailey defines a spinster to be “ a title given in bur ts all 
unmarried women, from a Vhcoont's daughter to the ■einaaf ’* 
We presume au Earl’s daughter is not a spinster. 

A Norfolk Man. —We have not now before us the ofisisl return 
which would enable us to reply with precision to your q u e stio n. 
We did receive your first letter, and delayed replying uatS la 
possession of the data lequisite for a correct opinion, 
have It we shall give you the alleged proportion of 
to your county. 

T. H. (Radnorshire).—Hr. Straige, Paternoster-roar. 

Usher of the May part of this Journal. If your b 

6 lies to him without success try Mr. Vickers and Mr* Dlppk. s 
olTwell-strect. 

The Hon . Miss M.— We have to-day (Monday) given orders to s ad 
you No. 34, if it can be found. We shall take notice next week if 
the order has been fulfilled. 

A. P , (Plymouth ).—We shall, by and bye, let you know sB ahem 
the volume and the index. Ws did speak of 400 pages; bat car- 
tain circumstances lead us to think now, that it must contain mace. 
We are happy to learn you are better served. You may bars this 
journal on Wednesday if you wish it. 

T. B., (Birmingham)— You know we don’t print ridflt s . They 
may amuse you for the time but the permanence of print weak! 
give them a disproportionate place in life. We sure swart that 
other journals have their page or column for this extremely profit'** 
literature; but they have more apace, and, peradventure, lean aoli&y 
aud gravity than we have. 

J.R _Shakspeare's description of the “ Schoolboy” yow wdlfisi 

in his play. We dare not profanely otherwise describe him hut 
in the words of the immortal writer, who, so graphically p owua n 
him. We may, ere long, have some of Hogarth ? s designs m the* 
pages. The “ Good anl Bad Apprentice” is a proper and sal¬ 
able subject. 

C. D. E .—We have noticed the new version of Cinderella** slipper, 
bat, though it seems plausible, the old way of it Is rim best. Vmw 
meaning sable, may be convertible into eerre, a glass; bat a for 
shoe may be forced on a foot which could not ester the strict de¬ 
fined boundaries of glass, and the exact rights of the modest Cka- 
dcrella would be iu more suspense than our old nursery tale leaves 
them. As we once read, the foot must be unequivocally a ssai l. 
j, j— The Britannia bridge has at last been completed at a cat el 
601 .9001. It is nearly a quarter of a mile In length. 

P., (Chester).— We think the Messrs. Chambers, of Edinburgh, hew 
recently published books of instruction in Book-keeping by suqpt 
and double entry. Hamilton’s system Is a plain sad easy oat. 
Jones’s, though fitted for a great establishment, would be fosnJ 
cumbrous in your line as a publisher. The principle is extremry 
simple, place all you give to any one’s debit, and place all yoe re¬ 
ceive to any one’s credii. The difference is owing. 

K. D. — The papers of Saturday confirm the rumour «t Fiidav, 
that a balloon ascent has proved fatal to Mr. Gale. laatobf 
paper we find the following narrative “ Paais, Friday — TW 
celebrated aeronaut. Lieutenant Gale, who made about a kaudred 
and twenty aacents without accident, has at last ter m ins l ed Ms 
career udder most painful circumstances. All kinds of 1 
and Conflicting accounts have been received in Paris, but 
just received private letter* which give ui fresh details, L 
Gale was engaged by two spirited Bordeaux men to mai 
ascents—two m Bordeaux, two in Bayonne, and the seat st 
Madeira. It was expected, as the ground was rather uew, Iks 
ascents would take place under brilliant auspices. Every Himgs 
meat was made for the display to take place at the Hippo the a* d 
Bordeaux, on Snnday last. The late going up of Poetaria vdk 
his horse had set everybody mad for balloon aacents with smash, 
and Lieut. Gale, with his usual Intrepid spirit* deter mined aa Iti- 
lowlnghis example. The departure took place eariv — info 
afternoon, before a prodigious assembly of people. Au the neigh’ 
housing villages and hamlets sent in their inhabitants. Lieut. Grit 
was mounted on a horse weighing nearly four hunJred p n on da Bt 
rose rapidly, and made towards Merignac and Certaa, 
came down without accident. A number of peasantry 
lected, and they rushed to his assistance. The bone was 
without any difficulty, and what foliowa will, in all probability, & 
ever remain a mystery. The peasaniry declare that Lieut. 6** 
insisted on going up again, but it must be recollected that t* 
aeronaut spoke not one word of French, while the pe nsanta ■ 
course, understood not one word of English. It ie snoot neehefeb 
that the balloon acquired a vast ascensional force free* tbs hmw 
being detached, and darted upwards with terrific ukrlty; «■ 
peasantry, not understanding the mechanism of the aflhlr, kirn 
of holding on, no doubt let go the cords.” 
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OXFOIID CATHEDRAL. 


Oxford Cathedral forms a part of the structures which oon- 
adtute Christ Church College, Oxford, and is in fact both 
the cathedral of the bishopric of Oxford and the chapel of the 
oollege of Christ Church. The cathedral is built on the site 
of a convent which appears to have been founded by Did an, 
an Earl of Oxford, about 780, in which his daughter Frides- 
wida, or Frideswide, and twelve other “ noble virgins’* were 
eatabttahad, and which was dedicated to St. Mary and All 


Saints. Alger, Earl of Leicester, fell iu love with Frideswide # 
and attempted, in opposition to her vows of chastity, to com¬ 
pel her to marry him. She fled from his persecution, and, 
as the legend states, Alger was miraculously struek blind for 
his impiety and wickedness, and was aftanrards, on his 
repentance, no less miraculously restored to sight at the 
intercession of Frideswide. 
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REVENGE: 

OR, REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. 

By the Author of “ The Brother*? an Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century , %c. fyc. 

Chapter IX.— Continued, 

“Rely upon me, my friend,” returned Autonino, “and if 
it please God that I should arrive sale at thy uncle’s castle rest 
assured that we will return and avenge thee at least.** 

At this moment the door was flung open, when five or six 
sbirri rushed into the apartment, and instantaneously the re¬ 
port of a pistol echoed through the whole extent of the house, 
which was quickly followed by a second, a third, and a fourth, 
and the dyiDg shrieks of more thau one of the sbirri. The 
most terrible confusion then ensued, in the midst of which 
Antonino contrived to escape down the stairs with the still 
inanimate form of Angelina in his arms. He soon reached 
the carriage, which was stationed at the corner of a street 
about twenty paces distant, in which he placed his precious 
charge,then taxing his seat beside her,the vehicle dashed off 
in the direction of his residence. 

But where was poor Reginald ? Alas! in the hands of the 
brutal officers, and half dead with the wounds he had re¬ 
ceived whilst endeavouring to defend himself against their 
furious attack on him. 


Chaptee X. 

RETRIBUTION, 

Let us now pass over the space of ten days, during which 
Autonino hud been sufficiently fortunate to execute Regi¬ 
nald’s request t»the letter, as also to fulfil his own promise, 
at least thus far—and introduce the reader to the depths of 
the forest of Campo Forma, where a small army, consisting of 
about eight hundred or a thousand men, was encamped, and 
whose principal leaders were the Chevalier Aladino, our old 
friend Antonino, and Valentino, the Chevalier's lieutenant 

Night was fast approaching, tents were struck around a 
vast oak, through whose luxuriant foliage murmured the cool 
refreshing breeze of the evening, and a few sentinels were 
watching at their different posts, but the majority of the 
soldiers was preparing themselves for repose. Presently the 
trumpet sounded, and shortly afterwards the most death like 
silence reigued throughout the whole camp. Suddenly the 
doors of what appeared to be the principal tent were thrown 
aside, when a brilliant light emanated therefrom, and per 
sons the surrounding foliage; directly afterwards two in¬ 
dividuals appeared at the entrance, whose brilliant costumes 
and martial figures were exhibited to advantage by the soil 
glimmering light which proceeded from several lamps sus¬ 
pended from different parts of the tent. These two indivi¬ 
duals were no other than the Chevalier Aladino and Antonino, 
the latter of whom had just arrived from Rome—having left 
the camp about mid-day, disguised as a peasant—with intelli¬ 
gence of Reginuld. 

The reader will probably wonder how a band of eight hun¬ 
dred or a thousand men could have traversed the country 
from Parma to the neighbourhood of Rome with so much 
secrecy. We will inform him: They had marched nights and 
encamped in the depths of woods and forests days; the 
whole tract of country between Purina and Rome being well 
known to the Chevalier. 

“Well, my,young friend,*' at length remarked the Che¬ 
valier, in a low tone, “ what is the news ? What is my 
nephew’s doom ?” 

“ Alas! Chevalier,” replied Antonino in a tone of anguish, 
“ he is condemned to be hanged, and the gallows is already 
erected in the middle of the Corso; I beheld it with my own 
eyes.” 

“What!” ejaculated Aladino passionately, “hanged! 
My nephew to be hanged like a dog! The monsters will 
not, then, allow him to die the death of a brave Chevalier! 
No, no, Antonino,” he continued in a calmer tone, “ this 
must not—shall not be, for if we cannot release him from 
the hands of his persecutors, we will, at least, prevent his 
meeting with so ignominious an end. Yes, rather would I 
slay him with my owp trusty sword than it should be so !’* 

“ Do not despair, sir,” returned the young man, striving to 
appear gay, “ for the whole of this day I have experienced a 
kind of presentiment which seems to tell me mat all will 
yet be well.” 


“ Heaven grant that it may,” murmured the Chevalier. 
“ And when is the execution to take place ?” he continued in 
a tone of inquiry mingled with emotion. 

“ By to-morrow’s dawn,” was the rejoinder. 

“ Poor Reginald !” murmured Aladino, as though com¬ 
muning with himself, “ thy hours are indeed numbered.” 

“ Speak not thus, sir Chevalier,” said Antonino, “ is there 
not a chance of saving him ?” 

“ Trne,” replied Aladino hastily, and recovering from bis 
momentary reverie, “ thou art perfectly right, my friend; 
besides, this is not the time for words or grief, but action." 

“ Yes,” said Antonino, “ no time must be lost.” 

“ I must now inform yon, Autonino,” resumed the Che¬ 
valier, “ that previous to leaving the Castle of Ultranto I 
made my will, which step I deemed absolutely necessary, for 
no one can tell what to-morrow may bring forth, especially 
as die enterprise in which we ore all engaged is likely to be 
fraught with so much peril. You will find therein, should 
you have the good fortune to survive to-morrow's conflict, 
which will certainly be a sanguinary one, that I have equally 
divided my property between my daughter and nephew, with 
the exception of the Castle of Ultranto, which 1 have bequeathed 
to my daughter. The documents you will find in my desk, 
wh ich always stands in the library. It was originally my in¬ 
tention to have mentioned this to my daughter, but I could not 
sum up sufficient courage to speak to her ou this sad subject; 
besides, had 1 done so, she would never have consented to 
my departure, which I had resolved to do at any price.” 

“ God forbid that such should be the case !” replied Anto- 
niuo in a tremulous voice ; “ for, despite the love your sweet 
daughter eutertaius for me, 1 much fear whether she would 
survive so sad—so terrible a calamity. But let us change this 
gloomy subject, my dear sir, my—lather, for such I hope 
shortly to denominate you, and oh ! miuo will then indeed 
be happiness. Yes, it will be something more, it will be 
bliss!” 

“ Nothing could contribute more to my happiuess than to 
behold my dear child united for ever to so brave—so worthy 
a cavalier as yourself, Antouino.” 

“Oh ! thanks—a thousand thanks!” cried the enamoured 
youth, fondly pressing the hand of Aladino. 

“And now let us speak'of business,” resumed the Che¬ 
valier in a tone at once calm and dignified. “ Thou hast 
said, Antouino, that the place of execution is to be the Corso, 
that the scaffold is already erected, and that the execution is 
to take place by to morrow’s dawn : >n 

“ Exactly so, Chevalier,** responded the young man ; “ and 
I also learnt that the Pope, the Governor of Rome, and the 
greater portion of the Cardinals will be present to witness the 
awful ceremony.** 

“ Tyrants! demons!” exclaimed the Chevalier passionately, 
“ such a horrible spectacle will be most acceptable to your 
ferocious, depraved tastes ; but you shall yet rue your diabo¬ 
lical tyranny and persecution! Yes, fortune favours us, and 
we will avail ourselves of this happy chance to chastise those 
fiends—for such they are. It is in the Vatican that ore accu¬ 
mulated the fruits of rapine, plunder, and exaction, the 
emoluments arising from benefices, the hard eamings of the 
poor, and the widow’s mite which have been wrung from 
them under the plea of religion, and on which the Pope and 
his satellites fatten! those vile wretches, who for a length of 
time—too long—have been the scourge and curse of the 
whole country. The Church has again returned to the 
principle of feodality, and is an obstacle to every kind of 
virtue; it seeks to cramp the understanding and poison the 
mind with the most stupid ideas of superstition and bigotry, 
and all for her own interests. But we will teach the tyrants 
a lesson, a terrible one too! ” 

This discourse seemed to inspire Antonino with the 
courage of a lion, and the enthusiasm of a true patriot, aiid 
he exclaimed in an impassioned tone, striking the hilt of his 
sword:— 

“ Yes, Chevalier, we will indeed teach them a terrible 
lesson, snch a one as they will not easily forget!” 

The two chiefs now entered the tent for the purpose of 
taking a little repose, hut it was not of long duration. After 
the lapse of a couple of hours the clock of St. Petefs pealed 
forth the hour of three in the morning of that day so fatal 
for the Eternal City, whose streets aud squares were abodt to 
become the theatre of one of the most obetinute aud sanguin¬ 
ary conflicts ever witnessed in proportion to the number of 
combatauts. 

By this time the whole camp was in commotion, and the 
Chevalier, Antonino, and Virgiuio> Aladino*s lieutenant, 
might have been seen grouped together near the spot where 
we left the two former, previous to taking their short repose. 
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“ Antonino, ” he observed, “ our force, I believe, numbers 
a thousand as nenrly as possible, and, as the execution is to 
take place on the Corso, it will be necessary for us to divide 
our men. I purpose, therefore, that you, at the head of four 
hundred, ascend the Tiber as far as the Castle of 8t. Angelo, 
whilst I and Virginio, with the remaining six hundred, cross 
the river nearly opposite. By giving you a quarter of an 
hour’s grace, we shall be enabled to enter the Corso almost 
simultaneously, and at different points. We shall doubtless 
have to contend with double our force. I do not presume 
more, for the bulk of the Papal troops, assisted by a number 
of Swiss, are employed in different parts of the States, i 
But our’s is a good cause, of which every man is aware, and ! 
I doubt not that we shall triumph over every obstacle. Besides, 
the citizens are justly aggrieved by the many acts of op¬ 
pression and persecution which have been heaped upon them, 
and, if they do not assist, will certainly not oppose us; 
for they, too, long to see their persecutors chastised.” 

The troops were quickly in motion ; those under Antonino 
met with no opposition—which was expected—at the Castle 
of St. Angelo, for only a few sentinels were left to guard the 
place, who were easily made prisoners, without being able to 
give any alarm, Antonino’s band not having been perceived 
until close upon them, in consequence of a dense fog, which 
favoured the advance. The Chevalier’s band scarcely met 
with a single individual, for the majority of the inhabitants 
were still soundly sleeping, and totally unconscious of any 
impending danger, or tne sanguinary conflict which was about 
to ensue. 

About half an hour had now elapsed since the Chevalier’s 
little army left the forest of Campo Forma, and by this time a 
numerous cortege might have been seen traversing the streets 
which separated the Vatican from the Corso. This procession 
consisted of the Pope, die Governor of Borne, the Cardinal 
Connerlingul, with several other Cardinals, and a number of 
officers of the Papal household, fonoXTed by a company of 
Swiss guards. 

Not a voice was raised in token of respect as the pro¬ 
cession advanced towards the Corso; but, on the contrary, 
the crowd, which was certainly not very great at that early 
hour, preserved a solemn silence, It was, however, remarked 
that a great change had taken place in the appearance of the 
Pontiff within the short space of a week. Indeed, instead of 
that vigorous old man, whose mien hail hitherto been so 
haughty and imposing, one only beheld an attenuated, bent 
form, scarcely able to support itself, a wasted figure, and 
weak, lustreless eyes. In lieu of that powerful, vibrating, 
and terrible voice, you only heard a faint croak, more like the 
moan of a dying man than the voice of a human being. Not¬ 
withstanding, however, the precarious state of his health,— 
the cause of which we shall loam hereafter—the Pope had 
resolved to be present at the execution, so well did such 
horrid spectacles accord with his vile, depraved taste. 

At the moment the cortege arrived on the Corso the scene 
was at once solemn and imposing. In the middle was the 
gallows, beneath which was poor Reginald, whose hands 
wort; securely fastened behind with strong cords; he was 
surrounded by several officials, the executioner, and a priest, 
the latter of whom was reading to him. Around the Corso 
were statioued not less than seventeen or eighteen hundred 
Swiss soldiers, who, as theprocession entered, presented arms. 
The Pope and his attendants advanced almost to the foot of 
the scaffold, in order the better to behold the awful tragedy 
which was about to be enacted. 

Scarcely had the Pope and his followers who composed the 
little escort taken up their positions near the gallows, when a 
terrible tumult commenced, and the roar of musketry was 
heard at the two principal entrances to the Corso. Yes, 
happily, the troops under Antonino and those under the 
Chevalier and his Lieutenant had arrived almost at the same 
instant, and commenced the work of death. 

The effect of this sudden attack was awful, and can better 
be imagined than described. Had the earth opened beneath 
their feet, and enveloped them in the yawning gulf, the con¬ 
fusion, consternation, alarm, nud terror, of nil present could 
scarcely have been greater, so unexpected was the appearance 
of a hostile force, thanks to the intensity of the fog, which, 
although it had now partially evaporated, greatly favoured 
the march of the Chevalier’s troops, the earliness of the hour 
and the novelty of the scene, which had absorbed the entire 
attention of the citizens who happened to be about. 

The Swiss soldiers were panic struck, so murderous was 
the fire poured in upon them by the Chevalier’s troops, 
the whole of whom were excellent marksmen, and dozens of 
the former were mown down before a shot was returned, or 
they had recovered from their momentary dismay and terror. 


By this time* the two sections of the Chevalier's troops had 
gradually approached the centre of the Corso, and at the 
same instant Aladino and Antonino might have been seen 
exchanging a few hurried words, which manifestly had 
reference to the gallows, for the latter, followed by a dozen 
men, dashed towards it; but Reginald, the Pope, Cardinals, 
and the whole escort had disappeared. Yes, profiting bv the 
universal confusion, they had escaped to the Capitol with their 
prisoner. Not so with the Governor of Rome, for at this 
moment he had placed himself at the head of the Swiss 
troops, whom he partially succeeded in rallying; and, then 
commenced a most terrific hand-to-hand encounter, and the 
carnage became horrible, every inch of ground being dis¬ 
puted with the greatest animosity. Roth sides fonght with 
the blind courage of lions. 

The Chevalier and Antonino had again rejoined each other, 
and both remarked the courage and intrepidity of two 
mere youths, who were fighting side by side and close to 
them, one of whom had saved tne life of Aladino more than 
once during the contest, and the other that of Antonino; 
hence it was that they had both been observed by the two chiefs 
But neither Antonino nor the Chevalier had much time for 
conjecture—although each felt a latent desire to ascertain 
who these intrepid youths were—for the Swiss soldiers 
seemed to have regained their wonted courage on perceiving 
that the Governor of Rome was foremost in their ranks, and 
encouraging them by his gallant conduct. The eagle eye of 
Aladino at opce perceived that, despite the bravery of his 
troops, it would be neeessaiy to dispose of the Governor be¬ 
fore the victory could be gained; he, consequently, rushed 
forward, and was quickly engaged in deadly strife with the 
Governor of Rome, who,ultbough brave os a lion, was not 
so skilful m the management of the sword as the Chevalier. 
For a few ibotncnts the conflict wns sustained on both sides 
with the uttWst tdcfll and Graven-; presently the Governor 
made a desperate thrust nt Ahulino, which the latter ju¬ 
diciously parried, and, quick ns lightning, plunged his sword 
to the hilt in the body of his adversary, who uttered a 
piercing cry and fell down a lif«*less mass. At this moment 
a Swiss soldier stole behind the Chevalier, before he had 
time to turn himself round, nnd, making a desperate thrust 
with Iris sword, pierced him through the side; but, quick as 
thought, and before he could repeat the thrust, he was shot 
through the braiu by an unknown hand, and fell dead at the 
feet of Aladino, who seemed to he reeling and on the point of 
falling to the ground from loss of blood, occasioned by the 
wound in his side, which, although not mortal, was most 
severe. The Chevalier staggered, and would now have fallen 
had he not been caught in the arms of the person who 
had just saved his life by laying the perfidious Swiss dead 
at his feet. 

“ To whom am I indebted for the preservation of my life ?” 
demanded Aladino in a faltering voice, gazing on the pale, 
delicate countenance of the individual who was supporting 
him in his arms. “ Ah!” he continued “ it is the brave 
youth who has more than once saved my life during this 
sanguinary conflict To whom, then, am I indebted for this 
generous conduct ? Who are you ?*’ 

No reply was returned ; but, on tbe contrary, hU young, 
gallant preserver, averted his head, and scalding tears coursed 
each other in rapid succession down those pallid cheeks, 
smooth and polished as the purest marble. 

Again the Chevalier gazed, and this time more stedf&stly, 
on the features of the youth, but oh God! what were now his 
feelings on recognising in tbe intrepid youth his own sweet, 
beauteous, loving daughter, Juliana! 

“My child!” cried tbe Chevalier in a transport of joy, 
mingled, however, with astonishment and alarm, as he 
fondly pressed the sweet girl to his breast, despite the ex¬ 
cruciating agony of his wound, and his weakness from loss of 
blood: for everything appeared to be forgotten in the con 
temptation of his child. 

“Father, my dear father!” murmured the young girl, 
entwining htr arms around his neck and covering his face 
with kisses, for she could say no more, violent sobs choking 
her utterance. 

Oh! this was indeed a touching scene, an accurate descrip¬ 
tion of which it would be impossible to portray. » 

_ CTo be Continued.) _ 


Eye Snuff.— Grind and mix well in a marble mortar five 
grains of sulphate of mercury, and forty grains of the powder 
of liquorice root. A pinch of this now and then (that is not 
exceeding once or twice a day) will cause considerable dis¬ 
charge from the nose and give great relief in inflammation of 
the eyes. 
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LANCASTER CASTLE. 


This castle stands on the top of the einiuence on which the 
tjwn of Lancaster is built, and is supposed to hare been ' 
erected in the year 305 by Constantius Chlorus, who was then 
governor of the western division of the Roman empire, and 
died at York in the year 306. The principal part of the ©as 
tie, as it now stands, was erected by Edward III. and his son 
John O’Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster. The walls of the keep, 
which are of amazing thickness, are ascribed to the Saxons. ; 


Both the town and the castle were prominent scenes in the 
War of the Roses and the civil wars of Charles I. The castle, 
which is now occupied as the county jail, is much admired 
for its extent and the peculiar character of its architecture, in¬ 
cluding within its walls an area of 380 feet by 350. It ft- 
ceived considerable improvements a few years back and is 
now supposed to be capable of accommodating 5000 men. 


LORO CHANCELLOR TRURO. 

Sir T. Wilde was bred an attorney and solicitor. In 1817 
he was called to the bar, and he soon became distinguished 
on the Western Circuit; in 1820 he was the junior of Queen 
Caroline's counsel; soon after he became a sergeant-at-law, 
and rose to the lead in the Common Pleas. 

In 1831 he was returned for Newark. In 1839 he was made 
Solicitor-General, and when the government was re-con¬ 
structed in 1846, he was for a few days Attorney General, 
when the lamented death of Lord Chief Justice Tindal opened 
to him the Common Pleas, where he presided till the late 
promotion. 

His experience as a solicitor makes him, at the least, not 
new in Chancery practice. His exjierience in common law, 
both as an attorney and a barrister, will prove invaluable to 
him as an equity judge. His talents are of a high order. 
He is a most honourable and upright man, of a firm and in¬ 
dependent mind. 

Lord Chancellor Truro will not discourage efforts to im¬ 
prove and amend the law; and the opinions he comes to will 
be carefully formed, and when formed will be honestly and 
steadily adhered to. 

chirography. 

There is more in the style of writing than most people are 
aware of. To look at the autograph of President Taylor. 
Every letter seems to be put there by positive orders from 
head-quarters, fearful to move in the least. He wrote a slow, 
bold, and plain hand. There is no spare room in a line writ¬ 
ten by Taylor; every word is properly spaced, every letter 
distinctly made. There seems to be in his writing the self¬ 
same energy for which he was so distinguished. Tne style of 
his hand altered materially from the commencement of the 
war up to the time of his election to the presidency. For¬ 


merly it was an upright, and rather unsteady looking, but re¬ 
cently it had changed to more of what is called a “ running 
hand.” The writing of a man tells his character as truly as 
he could himself. You can imagine almost the looks of a 
person by the tenor of a note, the style in which it is written, 
or the manner it is folded. 


“ Burking ” the Sublime and Beautiful. —The sun 
was just rising o’er the noble range of hills which formed the 
magnificent back-ground of a landscape equal in grandeur to 
the finest conceptions of a Claude. The fleecy clonds of the 
morning were chasing each other in sportive gladness for the 
break of day. The spicy breezes, laden with fragrance from 
" Araby the blest,” kissed with their perfumed breath tha inter¬ 
twined branches of the white blossomed pimento, the magni¬ 
ficent magnolia, and the golden fruit and deep green foliage 
of limes and orange trees. The boundless expanse of the 
deep and dark blue oeean rolled in the distance, its plaintfre 
mormnrings just audible, and its white-crested waves leaping 
up as if to kiss the god of day, an image of which was en¬ 
shrined in the bosom of each billow. The groves resounded 
with the warblings of many a feathered songster, and all na¬ 
ture shouted for gladness, when Phoebe, more beautiful than 
Aurora, more chaste than Diana, tripped forth from a retreat 
where the woodbine and the rose, where the clematis and the 
convolvulus, the jasmine and eglantine, vied to render their 
homage: she stopped with a blushing modest grace, and— 
began to feed the mgs. 

u Who is that lovely girl P* exclaimed the waggish Lord 
Norbnry, riding in company with his friend. “Mias Glass," 
replied the barrister. “ Glass,” reiterated the facetious judge, 
“ by the love which man bears to woman, I should often be in¬ 
toxicated could I place such a glass to my tips /” 
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This young prince was, in early life, married to the Infanta 
of Spain. His father, the wise Lonis Philippe, seemed to 
make sure that the Qneen of the South would not hare a 
family. He, therefore, with haste, and, in contradiction of 
the proverb, with speed and success, had his fourth son, 
the Duke de Montpensier, married to the sister of the youth¬ 
ful and rollicking Queen of Spain. Her Majesty, however, 
has had a son, and, though he died, the nation has the best 
hopes of another, so the ambitions noce* of the French 
Prince, whose portrait is prefixed, may not take the national 
position they were designed to oconpy. He was born July 


81,1824, and was forcibly affianced to the Spanish lady in 
1847, at the age of twenty three. It appears, however, that 
they are, as their wild world goes, comfortably happy, and 
though neither they nor their family are destined to sit upon 
the throne of Charlemagne, they are wending their way 
through life with less of the discomforts of D’Aumale, Join- 
ville, or Nemours. They are banished, but he is at home in 
the possession of an ample revenue, a handsome wife, and all 
the appliances of fashionable society. He is like Prince 
Albert, a “ fortunate young man.” 


- LET WOMEN TALK. 

During one of the campaigns in Germany, the Emperor, in 
his celebrated grey coat, was riding about in the environs of 
Munich, attended only by two orderly offloers. He met on the 
road a very pretty looking female, who, by her dress, was evi¬ 
dently a vivandiere. She was weeping, and was leading by 
the hand a little boy about five years of age. Struck by the 
beauty of the woman and her distress, the Emperor pulled up 
his horse by the roadside, and said, “ What is the matter with 
you, my dear?” 

The woman, not knowing the individual by whom she was 
addressed, and being muon discomposed by grief, made no 
reply. The little boy, however, was more communicative, and 
he frankly answered, " My mother is crying, sir, because my 
father has beat her.” 

“ Where is your father? ” 

“ Close by here. He is one of the sentinels on duty with 
the baggage.’* 

The Emperor again addressed himself to the woman, and 
inquired the name of her husband ; but she refined to tell, 
being afraid lest die captain, as she supposed the Emperor to 
be, would cause her husband to be pumsned. Napoleon, I am 
sony to say, had but little confidence in the fair sex. On this 
occasion ms habitual suspicions returned to his mind, and he 
said—" Malpestc! your husband has been be ating you; you 


are weeping, and yet you arc so afraid of getting him into 
trouble, that you will not even tell me his name. This is very 
inconsistent. May it not be that you are a little in the fault 
yourself? ” 

“Alas, captain! he has a thousand good qualities, though he 
has one very bad one; he is jealous, terribly jealous, and when 
he gets into a passion cannot restrain bis violence.” 

“ But that is rather serious; in one of his fits of jealousy he 
may inflict on you some very severe injury, perhaps kill you." . 

“ And even if he did, I should not wish any harm to come 
to him, for I am sure he would not do it willingly. He loves 
me to well for that.*’ 

“ And if I guess rightly, you love him.” 

" That is very natural captain; he is my lawful husband, 
and the father of my dear boy.” 

So saying, she fondly kissed her child, who, by the way he 
returned her caresses, proved his affection for his mother. 
Napoleon was moved by this touching picture in spite of the 
heart of iron, of marble, or of adamant, which has so often been 
allotted to him. 

“ Well,” said he again, turning to the woman, “ whether you 
and your husband love each other or not, I do not choosethat 
he shall beat you—I am—I am one of the Emperor’s aides- 
de-camp, and l will mention the affair to his majesty—tell me 
your husband’s name*” 
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“If you were the Emperor himself I would not tell you, for 
1 know he would be punished." 

“ Silly woman! all 1 want is to teach him to behave well to 
you, and treat you with the respect you deserve.” 

“ That would make me very happy, captain; but though he 
ill-treats me I will not get him punished.” 

The Emperor shrugged up his shoulders, made some re¬ 
mark upon female obstinacy, and galloped off. 

When he was out of the woman’s hearing, he said to the 
officers who accompanied him, “ Well, gentlemen, what do you 
think of that affectionate creature ? There are not many 
such women at the Tuileries. A wife like that is a treasure 
to her husband.” 

In the course of a few minutes the baggage of which the 
boy had spoken came up. It;was escorted by a company of 
the 52nd. Napoleon despatched one of the officers who was 
riding with him, to desire the commander of the escort to 
come to him. 

“ Have you a vivandiere in your company ?** 

“ Yes, sure,” replied the captain. 

“ Has she not a child ?’’ * 

“ Yes, little Gentil, whom we are all so fond of." 

“ Has not this woman been beaten by her husband ?” 

“I was not aware of the circumstance till some time after 
the occurrence. I have reprimanded the man.” 

“Is he generally well conducted?” 

“ He is the best behaved man in the company. He is very 
jealous of his wife, but without reason. The womau’s con¬ 
duct is irreproachable.” 

“ Does he know me by sight?” 

“ I cannot say, sire; but, as he has just arrived from Spain, 

I think it is probable he does not.” 

“ Try and ascertain whether he lias ever seen me, and if 
ho lias not, bring him hither. Say you wish to conduct him 
before the general of the division.” 

On inquiry, it appeared that Napoleon had never been ^ocn 
Ly the grenadier, wno was a very fine looking man of about 
five-and-twenty. When he was conducted to Napoleon, the i 
latter said in a familiar tone— 1 “ What is the reason, my lad, 
that you beat your wife ? She is a young and pretty woman, 
and a better wife than you are a husband. Such condu *t is 
disgraceful in a French grenadier.” 

“ Bab, general! if women are to be believed they are never 
in the wrong. I have forbidden my wife to talk to any man 
whatever; and yet, iu spite of my commands, I find her con¬ 
stantly gossipping with one or other of my comrades.” 

“ Now, there is your mistake. You want to prevent a wo¬ 
man from talking—you might as well try to turn the course of 
the Danube. Take my advice ; do not be jealous. Let your 
wife gossip and be merry. If she were doing wrong it is likely 
she would be sail instead of gay. Your comrades are not ab 
solutely capuchins, but I am much mistaken if they will not 
respect another man’s wife. I desire that you do not strike 
your wife again; and, if my order is not obeyed, the Emperor 
shall hear of it. Suppose his majesty were to give you a re¬ 
primand, what would you say then 

“ Ma foi! General, my wife is mine, aud I may heat her if 
I choose. I should say to the Emperor, ‘ Sire, you look to 
the enemy, and leave me to manage my wife.’ ” 

Napoleon laughed, and said, “ My good fellow you ore now 
speaking to the Emperor.’* 

The word produced its usual magical effect. The grenadier 
looked confused, held down his head, lowered his voice, and 
said, “ Oh, sire! that quite alters the case. 8ince your ma¬ 
jesty commands, I, of course, obey.” 

“ That’s right. I hear an excellent character of your wife. 
Everybody speaks well of her. She braved my displeasure 
rather tbau expose you to punishment. Reward her by kind 
treatment I promote you to the rank of sergeant, and when 
yon arrive at Munich, apply to the Grand Marechal du Palais, 
aud he will present yon with four hundred francs. With that 
you may buy a sutler's caravan, which will enable your wife 
to carry on a profitable business. Your sou is a fine hoy, 
and at some future time he shall be provided for. But mind, 
never let me hear of your beating your wife again. If I do, 
you shall find that 1 can deal hard blows as well as yon. 

“ Ah, sire! I can never be sufficiently grateful for yonr 
kindness.” 

Two or three years after this circumstance, the Emperor 
was with the army in another campaign. Napoleon, yon 
know, had a wonderful power of recollecting the countenances 
of persons whom he had once seen. On one of his marches 
he met and recognised the vivandiere and her son. He 
immediately rode np to her, saying, “ Well, my good woman, 
how do you do? Has your husband kept the promise he made 
tome?” 


The poor woman burst into tears, aud threw herself at the 
Emperor's feet. 

“ Oh, sire! Oh, sire! Since my good star led me into tli* 
gracious presence of your majesty, I have been the happiest 
of women.” 

“ Then reward me by being the most virtuous of wives.” 

A few pieces of gold were presented with these words; and, 
as Napoleon rode off, the cries of Vive rEmpereur, uttered 
amid9t tears and sobs, by the mother ana her son, were 
enthusiastically repeated by the whole battalion. 


THE HYDBO-CABBON GAS. 

Thb very important subject of obtaining a supply of Cheap 
and good gas has for a length of time engaged the attention 
of the first scientific men of onr day; but, as their whole ef¬ 
forts were directed to neutralise or absorb the noxious com¬ 
pounds inevitably contained in all gas prepared from coal, 
they have been only partially successful. The lighting of the 
town of Southport, and other important places, by Mr. 
Stephen White of Manchester’s patent “ hydro-carbon gas” 
where no coal is required exeept to heat the furnace, has se¬ 
cured the desideratum. A visit to this watering place wfl! 
satisfy any one that this “ water gas " is of the greatest bril 
liancy, throwing a fine, beautiful, soft light over their princi¬ 
pal street, whicn is about a mile long; and a look into the 
first-rate shops and hotels will satisfy any observer of its 
superior brilliancy to any coal gas—the ceilings, after nine 
months* use, being untarnished, proves that, unlike coal gas, it 
emits no smoke whatever. 

The gas-house is a handsome erection, admirably arranged, 
and ought to be taken as a model; neither smell nor filth of any 
kind is observable. The man who has the charge of making 
all the gas for the town not only does the whole himself, but 
could attend, he says, to three times the quantity required, if 
needfnl. The retort into which the liquid resin is constantly 
running in a small stream only requiring being cleared of any 
sooty deposit every six or eight hours, and the water retort 
only every few days. This is a most striking circumstance to 
every observer. The ordinary filthy process necessary to 
purify coal is altogether avoided. While the brilliancy of this 
gas is decidedly superior to that from the best Caanel coal, it 
is produced at a much cheaper rate. Its adoption is rapidly 
spreading, both in Lancashire and Yorkshire, where large 
establishments are now lighted up by it. 

It is gratifying to find that, instead of injuring gas property, 
it would materially enhance it, os, by merely changing their 
retorts, they can adopt this at once, at a comparatively small 
cost. 

BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OP LIEUT. GALE. 

The unfortunate aeronaut was an actor of repute at the Coburg, 
Astley’s, and the Surrey Theatre. With the artiste Ducrow 
be was a particular favourite, for the admirable manner he 
used to dress his characters. In 1832 he left England for 
America, where he produced the far-famed piece of “ Ma 
zeppa,” at the Born Theatre, in New York. The spectacle ran 
200 nights, in which time Hamblin, the manager, made a 
large sum of money. Gale himself was paid a handsome 
salary, and while iu America he made the acquaintance of the 
Chief Ma Const, an Indian of high rank, with whom he re¬ 
turned to Europe, accompanied with a party of six Indians. 
They appeared first at the Victoria Theatre, with their chief, 
who realised the story of “ William Tell,” by hitting an apple 
on the head of his son with a ball from a rifle. The specu¬ 
lation was very productive, and Gale and his Indian papd 
were in great request for a time. An event happened shortly 
after, which placed the person of the Indian chief in peril. 
He was arraigned for a serious offence at the bar of the Old 
Bailey, and after a trial of thirteen hoars the jury brought 
in a verdict of acquittal. 

The late Sir Augustus D’Este, son of the Duke of Sussex, 
took a lively interest in the affair, and on the acquittal of (be 
Indian, he paid Gale a high compliment for his exertions 
in getting np the evidence for the defence, offering him his 
influence in procuring any appointment he could serve him 
in. The result was an appointment in the blockade service, 
in the north of Ireland. Here Gale continned for six years. 
On quitting that, he again embarked in the sea of theatricals; 
bat the altered state of the drama induced him once more to 
seek a way in scientific pursuits, to which he had ever given 
much attention, and he entered the field as a balloon navi- 
ator. He began at the Rosemary Branch Tavern, in Peck- 
am, in the year 1847. From that period till the time of ha 
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death he had gone up more frequently than any one who had 
ever navigated the clouds. His age was fifty. 

PHILOSOPHERS AT FAULT. 

The chemical philosophers, Dr. Black and Dr Hutton, dis¬ 
coursing together upon the folly of abstaining from feeding 
on the testaceous creatures of the land, while those of the 
sea were considered as delicacies, at length determined that 
a gastronomic experiment should be made on snails. The 
snails were procured, dieted for a time, then stewed. A huge 
dish was placed before them ; but philosophers are but men, 
after all, and the stomachs of both the doctors began to 
revolt against the proposed experiment. Nevertheless, if 
they looked with disgust upon the snails, they returned their 
awe for each other; so that each, conceiving the symptoms 
of internal revolt peculiar to himself, began, with infinite 
exertion, to swallow, in very small quantities, the mess which 
he internally loathed. Dr. Blacic at length “ showed the 
white feather,” but iu a very delicate manner, as if to sound 
the opinion of his messmate. “ Doctor,” said he, in his 
precise and quiet manner, “ Doctor,—do you not think that 
they taste a little—a very little, green ?” “ D—d green, d—d 
green,—tak’ them awa’—tak* them awaY* vociferated Dr. 
Hutton, starting up from the table and giving full vent to 
his feelings of abhorrence. 


PEACE. 

Slowly the early mists of dawn arise, 

A change, a movement, trembles o'er the skies : 

Valley and forest, mead and mountain height, 

Seem with faint breath to wait the morning light: 

And, lo 1 a foot of beauty from its sphere. 

Beaming with jewels, climbs the mountain near, 

Whate’er it touches by some magic bold, 

Blushes to ruby, or trunsmutes to gold! 

Lac'd by a thousand tissues, rich and fair, 

Woven from rainbow-looms from threads of air, 

Auroras of a’moment glad the sight, 

The poetry of clouds, and dews, and light! 

Turn where ye will, on every side behola, 

Kthereal pictures framed in Nature's gold ! 

Se 2 , the dark beech-leaf, likv an Indian's ear, 

Glitters with crystal gold, and gem-drops clear : 

And every reea on which the south hath blown 
Seems dancing to a music of its own ! 

Come, let us mount the cliff, theerestsd height, 

Where Dover rears her fortress to the sight 1— 

Like beings of the deep the vessels glide, 

Proud of their own reflections in the tide; 

Proud of her mission,—which is War no more. 

Bn* Commerce, Christian-1 ove, from shore to shore; 

The cannon—sentenc'd ne'er again to float. 

Still’d the red thunder in its murderous throat— 

Lies, by the majesty of Truth, o'er thrown. 

Rusted, dismounted, weed mod moss o’ergrown, 

The cautious lamb hath dared to make its way 
Unto the very mouth which spoke— to stay! 

Whilst e'en the butterfly with it dips, 

And grass and flow'rs spring from its iron lips 1 

Oh, might of Peace, that in the throat of death 
Can scatter bloom with thine immortal breath, 

And bid the timid lamb no longer heed 

The cannon's mouth, but there in safety feed !— 

Crop the wild flow'rs that live within its breast, 

Ana taste the sweets of nature and of rest I 
When will men learn, who still to battle haste, 

That Peace is property,— and War is waste t 
That Education makes a Nation great. 

And Knowledge is the safeguard of the State ? 

False is the triumph of the Battle-hour, 

The noblest triumph is in Moral pow’r. 

Time laughs at battles, and the fruits they earn ; 

The conqu'ring sword lies conquered in its turn.— 

But there's a pow'r which even Time can bind; 

E’en Time Itself is vanquished by the Mind ! 

It grasps beyond the victor's blood-won name. 

And marshals cent’ries on the path of fame. 

Then, welcome Peace 1—may Nations build thy shrine. 
Profess thy creed, and own thy breath divine; 

May Science, Iit'rature, and Genius, spring, 

Like rays of glory, from thine angel wing! 
strike down deception—let no wrong endure— 

Take to thy heart the interests of the poor; 

And prove, O Peace ! that War usurps thy right— 

Not his, but thine, the vict’nr and the might! 

Strength, with simplicity, with grandeur, reit! 

And majesty, with meekness, guard thy breast, 

'Till War, aud Misery, and Crime, are gone, 

And all the people of the earth are okg, 

Charles Swain. 


THE LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS. 

Solace in Adversity.. Evergreen Thorn 

Solitude. Lichen 

Sorrow.. Yew 

Spiritual Beauty. Clierry Ti ee Blossom 

Splendour. Scarlet Nasturtium 

Strength..... Cedar Tree 

Submission .. Harebell 

Superstition. Vervain 

Surprise.. Betony 

Susceptibility . Wax Plant 

Suspicion. Mushroom 

Stoeet Disposition .. . Mallow 

Sweets to the Sweet . Daphne Odora 

Sympathy. Thrift 

Talent.... While Pink 

Taste. Scarlet Fuchsia 

Tears. Heleniura 

Temperance. Acalea 

Temptation . Apple 

Thoughts . Heart's Ease 

Time. .... White Poplar 

Timidity. Marvel of Peru 

Ti ahquillity. Madwort, Rock 

Transienf Beauty . Night-blooming Cereus 

Transient Happiness .. Spider Wort 

Treason. Whortle Berry 

True Love. Forget-Me-Not 

Truth... Bitter Sweet Nightshade 

Unchangeable.... Globe Amaranth 

Unchanging Friendship.. Arbor Vita) 

Uneasiuess . Garden Marigold 

Unexpected Meeting. Nutmeg Geranium 

Unfortunate Attachment . Scabius 

Union. Whole Straw 

Utility .. Dried Flax 

Vicissitude... Locust 

Victory .. Palm 

Virgin Pride. Gentian 

Virtue. Mint 

Vivacity. House Leek 

Voluptuousness. Tuberose 

Voraciousness . Lupine 

Watchfulness . Dame Violet 

Weakness. Moschalell 

Widowhood. Sweet Scabious 

Winter, or Age. Guelder Rose 

Wisdom. Red Mulberry 

Wit. Ragged Robin 

Witchcraft. Enchanter’s Nightshade 

Woodland Beauty... Sycamore 

You are Perfect. Pine Apple 

You freeze me. Ice Plant 

You please all. Branch of Currants 

Youth. Fox Glove 

Youthful Love. Catclifly 

Zealousness. Elder 

.. Lemon 

USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From Dipples Receipt Book for the Million.) 
Economy in Soap and Labour.—T ake a gallon of furze 
blossoms and bum them to ashes, then boil them in six 
quarts of soft water; this, when straiued off, you may use in 
washing with your suds, as occasion requires, and you will 
have lace or linen, &c., not only exceedingly white, but it may 
be done with half the soap and little trouble. 

To take Spots of Ink out op Linen.—T ake a piece of 
mould candle (or common candle will do nearly as well), 
melt it, and dip the spotted part of the linen into the melted 
tallow. It may then be washed, or sent afterwards to the 
laundress, and the spots will be washed clean away, without 
injuring the linen. This is the best method hitherto dis¬ 
covered. , . 4 

To Clean Silver Plate.—P ut your plate mto some 
strong ley, made of pearl-ash, wherein half an ounce of cream 
of tartar and the like quantity of alum have been dissolved ; 
set it over the fire, let it boil five or six minutes, then take 
out your plate. Let it dry either in the sun or by the fire, and 
afterwards rub it with a soft leather and well-sifted ashes of 
burnt wheat straw. By this meaus the plate looks like new, 
and remains so a long time; but where time will not permit 
to do as above directed, you may clean with the ashes only. 

Extract of Myrrh.—T ake a pound of bruised gum 
myrrh, and boil in a gallon of water for some time. Decant 
the clear liquor, and evaporate to a proper consistence. 

Royal Perfume.—E ssences of cloves and bergamot, or 
each three quarters of a drachm, neroli about a drachm, 
essence of musk half an ounce, eau de rose, spirit of tuberose, 
and the strongest spirits of wine, of each half a pint, spirits of 
L&smine and cassia of each one pint. Dissolve the essences 
in the spirits of wine, then add the other spirits, and when 
well mixed add the rose water. 
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K.iu dk Cologne.— Take of ej-seuce of cedral, essence of 
orauge, essence of citron, essence of bergamot, each thirty- 
eight drops, essence of neroli thirty-two drops, essenee of 
rornoin twenty-six drops, and one pint of spirits of wine, 32 
deg. over proof. Distil. 

To Mark Artificial Musk. —Artificial musk is made of 
one port of oil of amber and four parts of nitric acid; digest; 
a dark matter is deposited, which may be dissolved in water. 
As a remedy for hooping cough it is perhaps the beat. i 

Indelible Marking Ink. —To make this ink, press the 
juice from a sufficient number of ripe sloes to make half a 1 
pint, then burn two ounces of horse beans in a tiu shovel, or j 
old saucepan lid, and putting them in a linen rag, simmer 
them in the sloe juice for about an hour. Strain the decoc¬ 
tion thus made through a muslin bag and it is ready for use. 
Take care that the article to be marked is perfectly dry before 
doing so. When washed, the marks ou the linen will be of a 
purple colour, and canuot be removed by chemical means. 

Japan Varnish. —Take oil of turpentine eight ounces, oil 
of lavender six ounces, copal two ounces, camphor one 
drachm. Use a suitable degree of heat. This is a tranparent 
varnish, used for tin ware. 

Newly invbntkd Writing Fluid.— Take half a pound 
of green copperas, a quarter of a pound of logwood, and two 
quarts of rain water; boil it gently in an iron vessel with a 
close lid for the space of an hour ; put in two drachms of 
gum arabic in the lump, and strain it off in two days. 

Odoriferous Esprit. —Take two drachms of oil of rose¬ 
mary, two pints of spirits of wine, half an ounce of essence of 
Tonquin bean, twelve drops of oil of origanum, twenty ditto 
of cassia, ten ditto of cajuput, one drachm of tincture of an¬ 
gelica, six drachms of bergamot, one drachm of oil of cloves, 
two drachms each of essence of lemon, essence of musk, and 
essence of ambergris, six drops each of essence of almonds 
and otto of rose, mixed altogether. 

Lavrndbr Water.— Take an ounce each of English oil of 
lavender and bergamot, a pint of rectified spirits of wine, and 
four cloves. Shake them well together and let stands month, 
then add two ounces of distilled water, and distil. 

Soap for Improving the Colour.— Dilute two ounces 
of Venice soap in two ounces of lemon juice ; add one ounce 
of oil of bitter-almonds, and a like quantity of oil of tartar. 
Mix the whole, and stir it till it has acquired the consistence 
of honey. 

To Clban Paper work. —Articles made of papier-mache 
require careful cleaning. Boiling water will spoil tnem. 8oap 
and water, moderately warm, will remove grease spots, &c.; 
and then polish with a little sweet oil and woollen cloth. 

To obtain the True Shape and Fibrrs of a Leaf. 
—Rub the back of it gently with any hard substance, ao as to 
bruise the fibres ; then apply a small quantity of linseed oil to 
their edges: after which press the leaf on white paper, and 
upon removing it, a perfect representation of every ramifica¬ 
tion will appear, and the whole may be coloured from the 
original. 

Waterproof Cloth. —The following is the Chinese 
method of rendering cloth waterproof.—To one ounce of 
white wax, melted, add one quart of spirits of turpentine, 
which, when thoroughly mixed and cold, aip the cloth in and 
hang it up to dry. By this cheap and easy method, musliD, 
as well as the strongest cloths, will be rendered impenetrable 
to the hardest rains, without the pores being filled up, or any 
injury done, when the cloth is coloured. 

To Stain Wood a Fink Black. —Drop a little oil of 
vitriol into a small quantity of water, rub the same on your 
wood, then hold it to the lire until it becomes a fine black, and 
when polished it will become exceedingly beautiful. 

Amalgam of Gold. —Amalgams of gold or silver are thus 
formed :—Put two drachms of mercury into a crucible, and 
heat it until a vapour be seen to arise from it; then throw 
into the crucible one drachm of gold or silver, and stir it with 
an iron rod. When the gold or silver is known to be fused, 
the amalgam is then formed, and should be poured into a 
basin of cold water. When cool, pour off the water, and 
collect the amalgam, which will be a yellowish silvery mass 
of about the consistency of soft batter. This, after being 
bruised in a mortar, or shaken in a strong phial with re¬ 
peated portions of salt and water (till the water cease to be 
fouled by it), is fit for use, and may be kept for any length 
of time without injury in a corked phial. 

Varnish for Paper. —Dilute a quarter of a pound of 
Venice turpentine with a gill of spirits of wine ; if too thick 
add a little more spirit till you bring your varnish to the con¬ 
sistence of milk ; 1ay a coat of (this on your print, and when 
dry it will shine like glass and resist water. 


Chinese Fire. —Chlorate of potassa two ounces, snlphcr 
six ounces, charcoal eight ounces, steel filings ten ouizee?. 
nitre twelve ounces, and mealed gunpowder one pound. Re¬ 
duce the whole of the ingredients to a fine powder, and well 
mix them. 

White Flame. —Take sifted charcoal and chlorate of 
potassa one ounce each, bismuth filings two ounces, camphor, 
in fine powder, three ounces, and mealed gu n pow d er nine 
ounces. 

Hindoo Lusters. —Bismuth filings half an ounce* chlorate 
of potassa half an ounce, sulnburet of antimony one amv. 
sifted sulphur one ounce and a half, sifted nitre fmo i HMpi i ■. 
sifted resin three ouuces and a haU, poundad sheB law two 
ounces and a half, and mealed gunpowder nine (wassa 


TO OORRE8POHDEHT8. 

V Letters for the Editor must in future he oddremod tm 17 *. 

Fleet-street. 

J . P.—Lest your manuscript should be of service to you. ww has* 
left It to your address st our office, 170, fleet-street. Wr 
sincerely regret that it ia not suitable for our pages. 

T. J .—We shall In good time publish oar lades sod title page far 
the Oral volume. We do not Intend to print the picture yea 
mention In our weekly number. A poultice is generally uned . 
we are not iredlcal, but we successfully used it oaradm same 
years ago. 

Mr. //.—In last week's number are made reference tethe I n s tituti on 
for the Cure of Diseases la the Ear. 

Tha Honbie. Min M.— Number 34 area sent to you on Friday, the 
20th instant, by post, duly stamped. Should it net mite sddy 
at the Royal island, Mr. Rowland Hill’s underpaid postern have 
kidnap ped It. 

Ficlor.-You know as well as we do that from 8cylla to Hiss jhils b 
the same aa from the “ frying-pan into the in," a cJeoaee of 
two distinct evils. Chary belt, we learn from Virgil, prosed hul 
to a portion of the fleet of Ulyases, and the poet appends n flue: 

“ Incidit in Seyllom fmi vult trilare qUiyWn. M 
which has become a proverb. It appears that the ether vertex 
Scylla was In close proximity. The ancients have a flawy le g vv * 
regarding Charybdis. They ssy she was a thief, stele the oxc. 
of Hercules, and by Jupiter urns turned into a wListpeoL. Al 
our thieves are such; sucking in neighbouring property. Wr 
cannot read your extract from Horace. Von have left oat * 
word, and, we presume, have misquoted another. As we de not 
at present remember the ode from which your Imperfect sod fLe 
gible extract is taken, we cannot say more about it. Lord Bsc-, 
wrote his Novuln Organum in laiiin. It has been translated, bu: 
you will And no difficulty In following his lordship In his Lutirntr, 
for though chaste and rigidly classical, he avoids all the am¬ 
biguities of Tacitus sod the elaborate phrazrologles of Cicer 
He Is simple, dear, and easily comprehended, and win be te you 
a pioneer to the more abstruse Roman authors. Thomas 
Aquinas wrote in monkish Latin. It is easily undssnteod by ao, 
one conversant with French or English ; who la j"»ri vitk 
the verb* of Lalinity. We never heard of any work by d? 
Admirable Crichton. He has sn unbounded fame, hut bectrr 
scholars In a brighter thne have since appeared. He was read, 
and flashy, and therefore in such an age wonderful. Fhrr. John¬ 
son, and Porson would hare shut his mouth in leas than ne time. 

S.B. T .—Ton quote Flemish, or some other northern corrupiioc 
It is not French, not even old French. Where you have got 
it you dou't say, and you need not care, for it means nothing 
beyond stating a fset which any one conversant with 
dialects may guess to be that N«eMhf excludes law ; or aa the 
old saying goes, “ need makes the old wife trot." 

Reeer. —We have several times stated that the Industrial Exhibi¬ 
tion will be opened to the public on the 1st of May, 1851, which 
happens to be on Thursday. You will find no difficulty of access, 
as It is very probable the great crush will be during July, August, 
and September, when the more distant countries shall have sentia 
their specimens. You say you are “ Rover and a constant reader/' 
but we presume you are a careless one, for on many occasions, sad 
in replying to correspondents, we have stated our wiah to eniarfr 
this Journal, if the public will give us, and not our profane rivals, 
its countenance. Let our sale be simply doubled, and are, wttteat 
delay, double the aise of the Penny Illustrated Xescs. We as* not 
conversant with the contents of the Family Herald , but as it sells 
Its tens of thousands it Is probably of what is termed a popular 
complexion. We do not compete with these papers floe the 
million. 

H. 8 .—Our London billiard rooms are infested by the hllhtrOa aa- 
convicted members of the swelLmob. Yon will aseasadly low 
your money and as assuredly leave your morals amo n g theaa plaa- 
aible villains. In what art termed p ri va te rooms yon sriB sflss 
be victimised by a cozening trickster. Keep away tarns them til 
—we were going to any yon are twenty—but wa eouakksrutely my 
till you are eighty yean of age. 

St. Martin's.—- j our communication has been received: It shall W 
perused. 


Printed And Published by Gborge Vick sea, 
38 and 38, Holywell street. 
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UAJlDWlCk HALL. 


Haedwick Hall is a perfect specimen of a mansion at 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 

The appearance of Hardwick as you first come upon it 
is very striking. On the brow of a bold and commanding 
hill stands a massive-looking edifice, thickly overgrown 
with ivy, and evidently fallen into complete ruin. Close 
by it is seen another structure, also of antique appearance, 
but m perfect repair. The forms of these biddings pro¬ 
ject strongly from the dense woods that rise beyond and on 
either side of them. As you draw nearer, the more modern 
mansion loses nothing of the interest its first appearance 
excited. The quaint uncommon character of the archi¬ 
tecture at once recalls its date, and brings to the me¬ 


mory a busy crowd of associations; and what appeared at 
a distance to be the elaborate carved battlements of the 
towers—resolving itself, when dose at hand, into the well- 
known E S—reminds you that it is the work of the fa¬ 
mous ** castle-building* Countess of Shrewsbury. But not 
merely on the turrets of the Hall has she set her mark: 
every part within and without bears the stamp of stout 
“ Bess of Hardwick.” The house is very large. «fd in the 
quaintest form of the Elizabethian style of architecture; 
the walls are pierced with numerous large windows, many 
of them forming goodly bays; at the * n gje* tower^ 
which, as was said, have th- initials of the Countess pierced 
in the parapet that surmounts them. Round the top of 
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the building is carried a balustrade. The wall which 
surrounds the garden partakes of the quaintness of style 
that distinguishes the building itself. The central gateway, 
by which you enter, is rather a fine structure ; and with 
the other erections at the angles of the wall, accords well 
with the house. The elaborate quaintness seems so cha¬ 
racteristic, and is so consistently maintained throughout, 
that the building produces altogether a degree of pleasure 
which more classic piles often fail to excite. It has, hap¬ 
pily, escaped almost unaltered from the first, and it is now 
preserved with the most scrupulous care. It is the pro¬ 
perty of the Duke of Devonshire, who occasionally resides 
in it for a few weeks ; else, although quite habitable, it 
is not occupied. 


REVENGE: 

OR> REGINALD AND ANGELINA. 

AN HISTORICAL TALE OF ROME. - 
By the Author of “The Brothersan Historical Tale 
of the Seventeenth Century , <5rc. 4fc. 

Chapter X.— Continued . 

At this moment Antonino approached to inform the 
Chevalier that the Swiss troops were retreating in every di¬ 
rection, closely pursued by the victors, at whose head was 
Valentino. But what was his grief on finding that Aladino 
was severely wounded, and his astonishment on learning 
that one of the youths, whose prowess he had remarked more 
than once during the conflict, was no other than his adored 
Juliana. He was almost overcome by so many conflicting 
emotions, but feeling it was not a time for words or tears, 
and apprehensive lest the scene should nnman him, he 
hastily collected about a hundred of his men, had the 
Chevalier's wound dressed, placed him on a litter, procured 
steeds for his Juliana and Reginald’s young bride—for the 
other courageous youth proved to be no other—requested 
them to return to the forest of Campo-Formo, where he 
hoped quickly to rejoin them, and dashed after his victorious 
troops. 

It was with the greatest reluctance Angelina consented to 
accompany this little band back to the forest, for she had re¬ 
solved to assist in rescuing Reginald, or perish in foe attempt, 
and this duty had not yet been accomplished; but Antonino 
had sworn to save and return with nim to foe forest of 
Campo-Formo before the setting of the sun ; hence it was 
that she at length oomplied with Antonino** request. 

Courageous, devoted, loving maidens, what trials had you 
not undergone—what grief had you not experienced! Let 
us hope, however, that brighter days were in store for you. 

Cbapteb XI. 

We must now leave the wounded Chevalier, his fair com¬ 
panions, and foe little troop, which served as an eseort, to 
pursue their way to foe forest of Campo -Formo, whilst we 
follow Antonino, Valentino, and the victorious soldiers in 
their career of glory. Many of foe Papal troops, as we have 
already stated, fled in different directions, but me majority of 
them retreated towards foe Capitol, whither the Pope, Cardi¬ 
nals, and foe company of Swiss guards had sought a refuge 
with their prisoner, determined, if possible, to prevent his 
falling into foe hands of the Chevalier's troops, so great was 
their thirst for vengeance on one who had embraced the re¬ 
formed religion. The death of Colletti, by the hand of 
Reginald, was, in foe eyes of foe Pope and the Cardinals, a 
secondary consideration, when in juxtaposition with foe 
awful crime of being opposed to their hypocritical doctrine; 
but, although they would gladly have immolated the young 
man at once, they scarcely dared do so; the action woulu 
have been too barefaced—too glaring. 

Antonino quickly rejoined his troops, who were closely 
pursuing foe retreating 8wiss, and dealing death and destruc¬ 
tion around. The retaliation was indeed awful—tremendous ! 
The streets between the Corso and the Capitol were literally 
strewn with the dead and dying, and foe shrieks, groans, and 
cries of foe wounded were heart-rending. Yes, the judgment 
of heaven had at length fallen With terrible effect ©a fooee 
monsters, who had been the cause of so much misery, grief, 
and woe; whose administration had been so tyrannical and 



I aespouc, so oonoxious and disgusting to the feelings of ever 
true patriot and generous hearted person, whether patricia£ 
or plebeian, that for years popular outbreaks and demonstra 
tions bad only been prevented by the aid of Swiss bayonets. 

By this time the fighting was principally confined to ihc 
front of the Capitol and foe contiguous streets, whither the 
bulk of foe Swiss troops had retreated. At this moment 
Antonino might have been seen under foe gates of the Capi¬ 
tol hastily giving orders to foe brave Valentino, the Che¬ 
valier’s Lieutenant, on whom, since Aladino had been 
wounded, foe command principally devolved. His orders 
were to complete foe defeat of foe Swiss troops, whilst be, with 
about a hundred picked men, stormed foe Capitol, and rescued 
Reginald, if possible. Accordingly, foe conflict without was 
continued with redoubled fury, while foe Capitol was quickly 
stormed, for foe resistance was bat feeble, it only being 
defended by foe company of guards who had served as an 
escort to foe Pope and foe Cardinals. Although foe guards 
fought gallantly, they were quickly cut down, and foe edifice 
entered by Antonino and his victorious band. Before pro¬ 
ceeding to search foe different apartments of this 
structure, Antonino enjoined all, under pain of death, not to 
touch an article, his sole object being foe rescue of Reginald. 

Antonino rushed up foe first flight of stairs, followed bj foe 
whole band; on the landing directly facing him, was a pon¬ 
derous door, securely locked and bolted. He ordered his men 
to burst it open, which was immediately done, when A-ntmi™ 
was the first to bound into foe apartment, hoping to find his 
friend Reginald, who, however, was not there; but, great hea¬ 
vens ! what a spectacle presented itself to his bewildered 
eyes ! Ihere, on a kind of ottoman, and surrounded by se¬ 
veral female attendants, was extended the once beautiful, 
captivating, dazzling Florino, in foe last agonies of ! 

Her once magnificent features were horribly distorted, and 
assumed a greenish agpearanoe, whilst her eyes were Kke 
S™ 0 l^» and 8eeme .d ready to burst from their sockets. 
This afflicting scene thrilled Antonin o'a whole frame with a 
mingled feeling of grief, terror, and horror, and he stood 
aghast, with glaring eyes and open mouth, scarcely knowing 
whether he was awake or dreaming. 

Then, bv a desperate effort, recovering himself from the 
effects of foe shock which this sad, terrible scene had occ*r 
sioned him; heinquired of one of foe females fo« cause of so 
sad a calamity, who informed him foal foe young girl had 
been poisoned. It appeared that the Pope bad become so des¬ 
potic and cruel even towards his domestics,that one or other of 
them had resolved to be revenged on the tyrant for some 
cruel treatment, and had adnforisiered poison to his food and 
dnnk, of which, unfoftimatsiy, bis niece bad partaken ; hence 
foe cause of her present deplorable condition, and the change 
m the appearance of foe Pontiff, which bad been remarked 
b I.f e Jv r 7, pe f? on9 » M h * P tootdod to foe Como In company 
with the Cardinals. 

Desirous of quitting this apartment, which pra t en ted to ha 
view a spectacle at once so horrible and heart-rending, and 
aware that every kind of human aid wsa useless, he com- 
naanded his men, foe majority of whom had entered foe 
chamber, to withdraw, which they did, when he quickly fol¬ 
lowed them, and ascended another flight of stairs, at the ton 
or whieh was another door. This, too, was securely barred and 
bolted ; but it soon yielded to foe united efforts of Antonino 
and several of foe band. The young man had determine? 
to search every nook and corner of ibis gigantic edifice, in 
quest of Reginald: and this time, his efforts were crowned 
^ "ptl success. At foe extremity of foe spar 

a?* bound hand and foot, and guarded by two I 
soldiers, one of whom, on perceiving Antonino, who w»j f n 
foe obamber first, hastily drew his sword, and was on foe 
P°“* of . stabbing their prisoner to foe heart, when, quick 
as lightning, and before he could raise his arm to strike foe 
fotal blow, he was shot through foe brain bv Antonino*realedL 
and fell dead at foe feet of Reginald. The next moment the two 
young men were embracing each other; whilst Antonin o*! 
men secured the other soldier, who offered not the nKrtifisi 
resistance ; for, on seeing his comrade so suddenly di ‘ 
of by Antonino, and so many of foe band make then i 
®t foe same time, he deemed it prudent te 
it k®ioff the only means of avoiding a similar feta. 

“ My friend, my brother, my preserver !* wmtm __ 

nald, as foe tears trickled down his pale. but, handsome 
manly countenance. 

** bo 7" eeid Antonino gaily, “ we bare 

avenged thee. Yes, we have tangbt the tyrants a lesson which 
,®7 "jj 1 forget. The greater portion of our t 

at toe head of whom is Valentino, foy uncle's brave Lie 
nant, is at this moment finishing tfie defeat of the Si 
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soldiers. It has been a sanguinary conflict, Reginald; but, 
thank God, we have triumphed!” 

“ Would to heaven I had been there, to have assisted you in 
chastising those demons!” cried the young man passionately; 
“ but no matter,," he continued in a calmer tone, and warmly 
pressing Antonino’s hands, “ thou hast, no doubt, worthily 
performed thy promise. 1 ' 

" We have, indeed," returned Antonino, “ as the horrid 
spectacle on the Corso, and in the streets which lead there¬ 
from, will attest” 

"Thanks—a thousand thanks!” cried Reginald, again 
embracing Antonino, “ for thy devotion and preseverance. 
God ! but for your opportune arrival, I should now have been 
a lifeless mass 

“ True, true,” said Antonino; let us not, however, think 
of the past, but of the future.” 

“ Yes, yes,” resumed Reginald, u and where is my adored 
wife, my beloved uncle, and cousin? Are they all safe? 
Oh ! speak, speak, my friend !” 

“ Yes, they are safe, but, your uncle is slightly wounded, 
nothing more: he was wounded on the Corso, and I deemed 
it advisable to despatch him back to the forest of Campo- 
Formo, where we were encamped the whole of yesterday, and 
during the night” 

Ana my Angelina and cousin, your affianced, Antonino, are 
they safe at the Castle of Ultranto ?” 

“ They are quite safe, Reginald,” replied Antonino, “ but 
they are with your uncle.” 

“ With the Chevalier ?” demanded Reginald, in astonish¬ 
ment. “ What mean you, Antonino ?” 

“ I mean," rejoined the young man, “ that those courageous, I 
devoted, angelic beings, accompanied us in our march, fought i 
side by side on the Corso, saved my life and that of your 1 
uncle’s more than once during the conflict, and, in brief, | 
comported themselves with the daring and intrepidity of 
veteran soldiers!” 

“ Can it be possible!” exclaimed Reginald in the most pro¬ 
found astonishment; " but why did you permit them to ac¬ 
company you, my friend ?” 

“ We knew it not Reginald,” returned Antonino, “ until a 
few moments before I left the Corso. Your uncle had just 
slain the Governor of Rome in a terrific hand-to-hand en- 
encounter when he was suddenly set upon from behind by a 
dastardly Swiss soldier, who had already desperately wounded 
him, and was about to repeat the blow, when your sweet, 
courageous cousin, in the garb of a volunteer, dashed up to 
him, pierced the assassin through the heart, and caught her 
sire in her arms at the moment he was about to fall from loss 
of blood. Then it was that the Chevalier recognised in the j 
intrepid youth—os he presumed, and whom he had observed 
more than ouce during the action combating so courageously 
—his beloved child. At this moment I arrived, as also did the 
other brave youth, aa we had believed, who, however, was 
no other than Angelina, your beautiful loving, bride. Oh! 
Reginald,” continued Antonino," the scene was touching in 
the extreme—affecting—heart-rending; and, notwithstanding 
ray desire to address, and embrace them, I dared not, for it 
would have unmanned—unnerved me. I consequently 
hastened to have steeds prepared for the maidens, and a 
letter for your uncle, with an escort of a hundred of our men, 
after which, and without pronouncing a syllable—I dashed off 
to your rescue, and, thank God, I have accomplished my 
task!” 

C To be Continued .) 


OB1UIH or THB NAMSS OF THB 8TATBS 09 AMBB10A. 

1. Maine was so called as early as 1638, from Maine, in 
Franca, of which Henrietta Maria, Queen of England, was at 
that time proprietor. 

2. New Hampshire was the name given to the territory 
conveyed by the Plymouth Company to Captain John Mason, 
by patent, Nov. 7, 1689, with reference to the patentee, who 
was Governor of Portsmouth, in Hampshire, England. 

8. Vermont was so ctiled by the inhabitants in their decla¬ 
ration of independence, Jan. 16,1777, from the French verd, 
green, and mow/, mountain. 

4. Massachusetts derived its name from a tribe of Indians 
in the neighbourhood of Boston. The tribe is supposed to 
have derived its name from the Blue Hills of Milton. “ I 
have learned,” says Roger Williams, “ that the Massachusetts 
were so called from the Blue Hills.” 

5. Rhode Island was so called in 1644, in referenos to the 
Island of Rhodes, in the Mediterranean. 

6. Connecticut was so called from the Indian name of its 
principal river. 


7. New York (originally called New Netherlands) was so 
oalled in reference to the Duke of York and Albany to whom 
this territory was granted. 

8. New Jersey (originally called New Sweden) waa so 
named in 1644, in compliment to Sir George Carteret, one of 
its original proprietors, who had defended file island of 
Jersey against the Long Parliament during the civil war of 
England. 

9. Pennsylvania was so called in 1681 after William Penn, 
the founder of Philadelphia. 

10. Delaware was so called in 1703 from Delaware Bay, on 
which it lies, and which received its name from Lord De la 
Warr, who died in this bay. 

11. Maryland was so called in honour of Henrietta Maria, 
Queen of Charles I., in his patent to Lord Baltimore, June 
30,1683. 

12. Virginia was so called in 1584, after Elizabeth, the 
virgin Queen of England. 

13 and 14. Carolina (North and South) was so called in 
1564 by the French, in honour of Charles IX. of France. 

15. Georgia was so called in 1772, in honour of George II. 

16. Alabama was so called in 1817, from its principal river. 

17. Mississippi was so called in 1790, from its western 
boundary. Mississippi is said to denote the whole river; 
that is, the river formed by the union of many. 

18. Louisiana was so called in honour of Louis XVI. of 
France. 

19. Tennessee was so called in 1790, from its principal 
river. The word Tennessee is said to signify a curved spoon. 

20. Kentucky was so called in 1782, from its principal 
river. 

21. Illinois was so called in 1809, from its principal river. 
The word is said to signify the river of men. 

22. Indiana was so called in 1802, from the American 
Indiana. 

23. Ohio was so called in 1802, from its southern boundary. 

24. Missouri was so called in 1821, from its principal river. 

25. Michigan was so called in 1805, from the lake on its 
borders. 

26. Arkansas was so called in 1819, from its principal 
river. 

27. Florida was so called from Juan Ponoe de Leon, in 
1562, because it was discovered on Easter Sunday, in Spanish, 
Paacua Florida. 

28. Texas was so called by the Spaniards in 1690, who 
that year drove out a colony of French, who had established 
themselves at Matagorda, and made their first permanent 
settlement. 

29. Wisconsin was so named in 1886, from the river of 
the same name, when the territorial government was formed. 

30. Iowa woe so called in 1888, after a tribe of Indians of 
the same name, and a separate territorial government 
formed. 


THE UPHOLBTBBBB BBB. 

Thbbb is a little insect, an ingenious, industrious little crea¬ 
ture, that invariably employs the red poppy in building her 
cell. This wild bee, called the upholsterer bee, from its habits, 
leads a solitary life, but she takes a vast deal of pains in be¬ 
half of her young. About the time when the wild poppy 
begins to blossom, this little iusect flies into a corn field, 
looks out flora dry spot of ground, usually near some pathway; 
here ahe bores a hole about three inches in depth, the lower 
portion being wider than the mouth, and quite a toil it must 
oe to so small a creature to make the excavation; it is very 
much as if a man were to clear out the cellars for a large 
house with his hands only. But this is only the beginning 
of her task: when the cell is completed, she then flies away 
to the nearest poppy, which, as she very well knows, cannot 
be far off in a corn field; she cuts out a bit of the scarlet 
flower, carries it to the nest, and spreads it on the floor like s 
carpet; again she returns to the blossom and brings home 
another piece, which she lays over the first When the floor 
is covered with several layers of this soft scarlet carpeting, 
she proceeds to line the sides throughout in the same way, 
until the whole is well surrounded with these handsome 
hangings. This brilliant cradle she makes for one little bee, 
laying only a single egg amid the flower leaves. Honey and 
bee-bread are then collected and piled up to the height of an 
inch ; and when the store is completed, the scarlet curtains 
are drawn loose over the hole, ana the cell is close, the care¬ 
ful mother replacing the earth as neatly as possible, so that 
after she has finally smoothed the spot over, it is difficult to 
disoover a cell you may have seen open the day before. 
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THE COUNT DE FABIS. 


This youthful prince is now aclaimant of the French crown. 
He is the eldest son of the late Duke of Orleans, who, by an 
accident, lost his life, some years ago. He was born on the 
24th of August, 1836, and is, therefore, now in his thirteenth 
year. Although a simple, innocent boy, the ambitions party, 
who espouse, for their own aggrandisement, the cause of the 
House of Orleans, will yet make his name the watch-word of 
a new and ferocious revolution. His early years may delay 
the political demonstration, but, sooner or later, Chiral for 
power of his false friends will precipitate France in another 
convulsion. 

But even this youth himself may catch the infection, for, 
as the poet says,— 

" O energy divine of great ambition t 
That can Inform tha souls of beardless boys. 

And ripen them to men, in spite of nature.** 

If such be the uuhappy tendency of his disposition, then ia 


a time coming when he will look back on the peaceful yean 
he passed at Claremont as the wisest and the happiest of his 
life. 

Then is a sad fatality attending the history of the House of 
Orleans* Within the last sixty years the great-gnndflather of 
this prince was publicly executed in Paris. His grandfather, 
Louis PhOippe, underwent countless miseries, and hm father 
was thrown out of his carriage and killed. Without any 
mysterious aid from superstition, it is evident that the politi¬ 
cal tendencies of the party with which the Orleans branch of 
the Bourbons is connected are not in agreement with the 
mind of the people of Franoe, and that the attempt to rale 
is fraught with a thousand elements of danger. It would be 
wise in this youth to follow the example or CrourwelTi see, 
and seek and find, in the quiet of private life, the true happi 
ness of man. 


THB LITTLENESS AND GBBATNBS6 OP MAN. 

Man’s place on the earth seems to lie In a wonderfully 
narrow compass, when we compare the thin envelope of air 
to which our existence is limited with the bulk of the earth, 
on the one hand, or with the abysses of space on the other. 
The sheet of varnish which covers an artificial globe is not 
thinner, in proportion to the body which it surrounds, than is 
this shallow pond of air in which we live, compared with the 
vast subjacent body of the earth. Within this thin, invisible 
medium, all the generations of mau, since the creation of file 
world, have played their parts—planting and reaping, found¬ 
ing states and cities, and waging war by sea and land. 
Through its vital envelope man may range horizontally, as 
far as tne surface of the globe extends, but a depth of a few 
miles bounds his sphere of locomotion vertically. Below 
this limit the solidity of the earth opposes an impenetrable 
harrier to his explorations downward; above it the tenuity of 
the ether equally baffles his efforts to ascend. But confined 
in bodily presence though he is, man darts his intellect into 
the worlds beyond,weighs his own planet against the suns and 
planets of the external abyss, calculates the law whieh pre¬ 
scribes their motions and periods, and of the wandering host 
of heaven makes guides and sentinels for his own paths over 
the desert and the ocean. Arguing from the seen to the 
unseen, he speculates ou the condition of the interior of the 
globe, estimates the heat and density of its parts at different 


depths, and determines the disposition of the strata of rock 
and water which underlie any given point of its surface. Bet 
the surface itself, and the lower stratum of the air, aie his 
proper and peculiar sphere ; and narrow as these limits m 
when compared with tins vast dimensions of all around aed 
above them, God has so disposed the objects existing within 
them—has so proportioned the faculties of man to the pheno¬ 
mena which immediately surround him, that {there is bo 
emotion of sublimity and grandeur comprehensible by oor 
nature which may not he oalled forth in our daily waft by 
objects perceptible to the naked eye, by sound audible flothc 
unassisted ear, and forces tangible by the bare ha n d . The 
vault of heaven, seen by the shepherd on the hills, is aa pm: 
and glorious a spectacle as can be realised by ithe w&i 
strenuous imagination of the astronomer. We may refect 
that the mountains which surround us would seem but mole¬ 
hills, and the torrent which flows by our feet a thread barti» 
discernible, in die eyes of beings capable of beholding 
surface of the earth from a sufficient distance: yu there it e • 
capacity for ideas of magnitude and grandeur in our nature 
whieh the aspect of the mountains actually seen by us 
not All; and if we would paint to ourselves the mighty vortex *1 
the world, and suns, and stars running the races of eteniq, 
from the ends of apace, round the central throne of the ob¬ 
verse, we shall find no image in our minds of great* & 
nobler adequacy than that or the actual running river viab*? 
evident to our senses. 
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HEBSTMOKCEAUX 

From the stern looking castle of the Norman dynasty, 
*rith its huge keep, its long array of defensive provisions, 
its prison-like windows and inaccessible situation—to the 
manor-house of the Tudor and Stuart period, with its 
sunny bays and oriels, and picturesque assemblage of 
gables, and cheerful prospect, the transition was not im¬ 
mediate. There came first a time when comfort and some¬ 
what of ornament began to be sought after, while security 
was not overlooked. The form of a castle was still re¬ 
tained, but not the dreariness of it. It was thought suffi¬ 
cient for a mansion by means of its thick and embattled 
walls, its strong towers and pierced turrets, its moat and 
drawbridges, to withstand the casual attack of any wander¬ 
ing band, although incapable of enduring a regular siege. 
Of these “ castellated mansions ” Herstmonceaux Cattle is 


CASTLE, SUSSEX. 

perhaps the finest remaining example; it is generally 
thought to be the oldest existing edifice consructed of 
brick after the re-introduction of that material. It was 
built in 1440, by Sir Roger de Fiennes, who was treasurer 
to Henry VL, and who obtained from that monarch a 
license “ to embattle and fortify his manor-house at 
Herstmonceaux/' and to enlarge his park to six hundred 
acres. This Sir Roger had attended Henry V. in his French 
wars with a retinue of thirty men-at-arms and archers. 
The Fiennes family had succeeded to the estate, in the 
reign of Edward II., by the marriage of a Sir John de 
Fiennes, with Maud, the heiress of the De Hursts, a Nor¬ 
man family to whom the manor was granted by the Con¬ 
queror. 


“HAVEN’T THE CHANGE.” 

It was house cleaning time, and I had an old woman at 
work scrubbing and cleaning the paint. 

“ Polly is going,” said one of the domestios, as the twilight 
began. 

“ Very well, tell her that I shall want her to-morrow.” 

“ I think she would like to have her money for to-day’s 
work/ said the girl. I took out my purse and found I had 
nothing in it but gold. “ I haven't the change this evening,” 
said I, “ tell her that 1*11 pay her for both day’s to-morrow. 

The girl left the room, and I thought no more of Polly for 
an hour. Tea time had oome and passed; when one of my 
domestics, who was rather communicative in her habit, said 
to me, “ I don’t think Polly liked yon not paying her this 
evening.” 

She must be veiy unreasonable, then,” said I, without 
reflection; “ I sent her word that I had uo change. How 
could she expect that I could pay ?* 

“ Some people are queer, you know/* remarked the girl, 
who had made the communication more for the pleasure of 
telling it than anything else. 

I kept thinking over what the girl had said until other 
suggestions came into my mind. 

“I wish I hfcd sent and got change/* said I, as the idea 


that Polly might be really in want of the money intruded itself, 
“ It would have been very little trouble.” 

This was the beginning of a new train of reflections, which 
did not make me very happy. To avoid a little trouble, I 
had sent the poor old woman away after a hard day’s work 
without her money. That she stood in need of it was evident 
from the fact that she had asked for it 

“ How very thoughtless in me,” said I, as I dwelt longer 
on the subject. 

“What’s the matter!” inquired my husband, seeing me 
look serious. 

“ Nothing to be very muoh troubled at,” I replied. 

“ Yet you are troubled.” 

“ I am, and cannot help it. You will, perhaps, smile nt 
me, but small causes sometimes produce much pain. Old 
Polly has been at work all day, scrubbing and cleaning. 
When night came she asked for her wages, and I, instead of 
taking the trouble to get the money for her, sent word that I 
hadn’t any ohange. I didn’t reflect that a poor old woman 
who has to go out for daily work must need her money as 
soon as earned. I’m very sorry.” 

My husband did not reply for some time. My words 
seemed to have made considerable impression on his mind. 
“ Do yon know where Polly lives ?” he inquired at length. 

“ No, but I will ask the girl.” And immediately ringing 
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the bell, I made inquiries as to where Polly lived; but no 
one in the house knew. 

44 It can’t be helped now said my husband in a tone of 
regret; “ but I would be more thoughtful in future. The 
poor always have need of their money. Their daily labour 
rarely does more than supply their daily wants. I can never 
forget a circumstance that occurred when I was a boy. My 
mother was left a widow when I was about nine years—ana 
she was poor. It was by the labour of her hands she ob¬ 
tained shelter and food for her three little ones. Once—I 
remember the occurrence as if it had taken place yesterday— 
we were out of money and food. At breakfast time our laat 
morsel was eaten, and we went through the lon^ day without 
a taste of bread. We all grew very hungry at night; but our 
mother encouraged ua to be patient a little while longer until 
she finished the garment ahe was making, when she would 
take that and some other work home to a lady, who would 
pay for the work. Then, she said, we should have a nice 
supper. At last the work was finished, and I went with my 
mother to help to carry it home, for she was weak and eiekly, 
and even a light burthen fatigued her. The lady for whom 
she bad made the garment was in good circumstances, and 
had no want unsupplied that money could supply. When 
we came to her presence she took the work, and after glanc¬ 
ing at it, carelessly said, * It will do very well.* My mother 
lingered; perceiving whioh, the lady said, rather rudely, 
4 You want yonr money I suppose. How much does the work 
come to ?' * Eight shillings, replied my mother. The lady 
took out her purse and said, 4 1 nav'nt the change this even¬ 
ing. Call over at any time and you shall have it* And, 
without giving my mother time earnestly to urge her request, 
turned from us and left the room. I snail never forget the 
night that followed. My mother’s feelings were sensitive and 
independent. She oould not make known her wants. An 
hour after our return home she sat weeping, with her chil¬ 
dren around her, when a neighbour came in, and learning 
our situation, supplied our present need.” 

This relation did not make me feel any the more comfort¬ 
able. Anxiously I waited on the next morning the arrival 
of Polly. As soon as ahe came I sent for her, sod handing 
her the money she had earned the day before, said, 44 I’m 
sorry I hadn’t change for you last night. Polly. I hope you 
didn’t want it very badly.” 

Polly hesitated a little, and then replied, 44 Well, ma'am, I 
did want it very much, or I wouldn’t have asked for it. My 
poor daughter Hetty is sick, and I wanted to get her some¬ 
thing nice to eat” 

44 1 am sorry,” said I, with sincers regret “How is Hetty 
this morning?” 

44 She isn’t so well, ma’am, and I feel very unemy about 

her.” 

44 Come up to me in half an hour, Polly,” said I. 

The old woman went down stairs. When she appeared 
again, according to my desire, I had a basket for her, in whioh 
were some wine, sugar, fruit, and various little matters that 
I thought her daughter would relish, and told her to go at 
once and tike them to the sick girl. Her expressions of 
gratitude touched my feelingB deeply. Never since have I 
omitted, under any pretence, to pay the poor their wages as 
soon as earned. 


LABULCHB. 

Lablachx is the oldest and the best-established favotuite o 
her Majesty’s Theatre. He made his first appearance in thi 
country some twenty years ago, and from that time, with th 
excepuon, we believe, of one year’s secession, he has n 
turned hither every spring with increased popularity 
Twenty years is a long test applied to public performers 
and he that could pass such an ordeal of time must posses 
merits of the very highest order, which could conquer th 
appetite for novelty, and overcome the fickleness ofpopola 
applause. All this Lablache has eflfeoted. The public, so fa 
from being wearied at the long-continued cry of‘‘Lablache th 
Great,” as were the Athenians of hearing Aristides everlast 
ingly called 4 ‘ the Just,” elevates him if possible into greats 
popularity yearly. His place is not to be supplied; no othe 
artiste, not even Herr Formes, could compensate for his lost 
Independently of his powers as an actor and a singer, so grei 
a lover is he of his art, that he will undertake with deligfa 
the most trifling character in order to ensure the success of 

? iece. From Brabantio to Don Patqvale— from Marin 

•ahero to Dandato . Through all the gradations of passioi 
and humour, he exhibits a superior insight into humanity 
and with the finest dramatic artifice and discrimination h 


seizes on the salient points and strikes them out into bold 
relief, giving life and veri-arariMtade to Us abstractions. In 
a comic part he fills up the stage with his acting, no leas 
than with his voice end size. Every character around him 
seema merely subsidiary. He is the sun of humour, about 
which the rest, as planets, perform their revolutions, deriving 
light and beat from him. He is the centre of Gravity, that 
attracts all the laughing humours from his auditory. You 
we say Gravity, nor therein are we guilty of a “ bull.” In the 
most Whimsical efforts his countenance is as serious as drat 
of a mid-day owl. While all around him are convulsed with 
cachinnatiops, his face isas composed as a Chinese mandarin’s 
or a Spanish hidalgo’s sitting for a genealogical portrait. 
His comedy is not sparkling and effervescent like champagne, 
it partakes mors of the body and flavour of tokay; you may 
sip it—the smallest taste is palatable. He p o sses ses some¬ 
what of ths stolidity of listen, with oecarionafly the rich 
raciness of Downton. His humour is as rotund as his person, 
and his person is s hogshaad of wit tad mirth. Laiblache’s 
voice is an organ of most extraordinary power. It is impos¬ 
sible by description to give any notion of its volume of 
sound. He is an ophideide among singers. One may have 
some idea of this power of tone, when itmay be truly asserted 
that with the entire opera band and cbmua playing and 
singing farts, his voice may be aa distinctly ana separately 
heard above them aU as a trumpet among violins. He is 
the very 8 ten tor of vooalista. When he tings he rouses fee 
audience, as the bugle doth the war-home, or as the songs of 
Tvrtseus re animated the 8partana. With this prodigious 
vehicle of sound, his singing is d is ti n g uis hsd by su p e ri or 
softness and expression. Lsblashs is s thorough musician, 
and no artiste on the stage excels him in the knowledge sad 
appliances of his art; He has written a work on the princi¬ 
ples of singing, which has bten published in England; end 
he was chosen, some years since, so the vocal instructor of 
her Most Gracious Majesty, Queen Victoria. This great 
singer is as great in person as he is in fame. He is nearly, 
if not fully, six feet high. His figure, though exuberant, is 
portly ana commanding: and his entire heed one of the finest 
that ever decorated a human body. Notwithstanding the 
opinions about his age, and the segnomen of 44 old,* w hi c h 
for many years has attached itself to bis name, LaMwfce Is 
still comparatively young. For the space of twenty war* bas 
he been the pride and driight of the frequenters of her Ma¬ 
jesty's Theatre. This season Lahlache has been particu¬ 
larly fine. His Caliban, in Halevy’s opera. La Tempest s, 
has added another wreath to a brow already groaning with 
these proofr of popularity. 


TBS PBODUCTIOK OW SIMM WITHOUT naou. 

Tan inconveniences occurring in large towns, especially 
where manufactories arc numerous, from the dttlhaoa, in 
the chape of smoke, of the unconsumed particles of the M, 
and the consequent deterioration of health, have promoted 
the invention of many methods for the prevention and 6a 
strnotion of smoke. One of the most novel of these inven¬ 
tions is suggested by Mr. D. 0. Edwards. It is named the 
44 atm opyre, or solid gas fire. A small cylinder of pipe-clay, 
varying in length from two to four inches, perforated with 
holes the fiftieth of an inch in diameter; m imitaiisc of 
Davy’s safety lamp, is employed. The cylinder has a d*cu- 
lar hole at one end, which fits upon a“ fish tail” burner; gas 
is introduced into the exterior of the cylinder, with the air of 
which it becomes mixed, forming a kind of artificial fire¬ 
damp. This mixture is ignited on the outside of the vessel, 
and burns entirely on the exterior of the earthenware, whioh 
is enveloped in a coat of pale blue flame. The day cylinder, 
whioh Mr. Edwards calls a 44 hood,” soon booomes red hot, 
and presents the appearance of a solid red flame. AU the 
heat of combustion is thus accumulated on the clay, and is 
thence radiated. One of these cylinders is heated to a dell 
redness in a minute or two; but an aggregate of these “hoods* 
placed'in a circle or cluster, and enclosed in an argillaceous 
case, are heated to an orange colour, and the case become* 
bright red. By surrounding this “solid gas fire '* with a 
senes of oases, one within another, Mr. Edwards bas obtained 
a great intensity of heat, and succeeded in melting gold, sil¬ 
ver, eopper, and even iron. Mr. Palmer, the engineer of the 
Western Gas-light Company, by burning two feet of gas in 
an atmopyre of twelve 44 hoods,” raised the temperature of a 
room, measuring 8,561 cubic fret, five degrees of Fahrenheit 
in seventeen minutes. The heat generated by burning gas 
in this way is 100 per cent greater than that engendered!? 
the ordinary gas flame, when tested by file evaporation of 
water. Twenty-five fret of gas, burnt m an atmopyre per 
hour, produces steam sufficient fbr one horse power. Hence 
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the applicability of the invention to bathe, brewing, &c. The 
inventor’s attention baa been chiefly directed to the warming 
of invalida’ apartments, and for this pornoee he employs the 
following apparatus:—A battery of twelve "hoods" is en¬ 
closed in an earthenware ease, which, becoming heated to 
500 degrees Fahrenheit, forms a repository of beat. This is 
plaoed in an outer case of ehins, terra eotta, or any other 
ornamental ware. The products of combustion are curled 
away by a small pipe info the chimney. It would be better to 
let this pipe remain in mUo relievo m the apartment. The 
fresh air is brought from outside the dwelling through a 
tube about six laches in di m e ter , which communicates, by 
mAAna of a valvular iron plate with the space between the 
two cases. Tne air ascends in this area in large quantities, is 
warmed in its transient contact with the inner case, enters the 
room through large holes in the top of the stone, at a blood 
temperature, and spreads equally through the apartment. 
This Bra presents a cheerful aspect through the wide orifioe of 
the stone, whioh is covered with rises, and is visible to every 
inmate. The expense of such a fire is sixpence a day, at the 
present nrioe of gas: and its application to cooking, evapo¬ 
rating liquids, desiccating aromatic plants, dec., is decidedly 
economical. Hydrogen burnt in the" atmopyre" produoes 
great heat, and a very bright fire. 

VEX BBMA1XS 09 JAMBS VMS SBC0KB. 

Tub following curious account was given to me (says a 
writer in Note* and Queriet) by Mr. Fits-Simons, an Irish 
gentleman, upwards of eighty years of age, with whom I be¬ 
came acquainted when resident with my family at Toulouse 
in September, 1840; he having resided in that city for many 
years as a teacher of the French and English languages, and 
had attended the late Sir William FoDett in the former capa¬ 
city there in 1817. He said—" I was a prisoner in Paris, in 
the convent of the English Benedictines, in the Rue St 
Jacques, during part of the Revolution. In the year 1793 or 
1794, the body of James the Seoond of England was in one of 
the chapels there, where it had been deposited some time, 
under tne expectation that it would be one day sent to Eng 
land for interment in Westminster Abbey. It had never 
been buried. The body was in a wooden coffin, enclosed in 
a leaden one, and that again enclosed in a second wooden one, 
covered with black velvet While I Was so a prisoner, the 
sans-oulottes broke open the coffins to get at the lead to oast 
into bullets. The body lay exposed nearly a whole day. It 
was swaddled like a mummy, bound tight with garters. The 
sane-eulottes took out the body, whioh had been embalmed. j 
There was s strong small of vinegar and camphor. The ! 
corpse was beautiful and perfect; the hands ana nails were 
very floe; I moved and bent every finger. I never saw ao I 
fine a set of teeth in my life. A young lady, a fellow pii- | 
soner, wished much to have a tooth; I Med to get one out 
for her, but could net, they were so firmly fixed. The feet 
also were very beautiful. The fees and cheeks were just as 
if he were alive. I rolled his eves; the eyeballs were perfectly 
firm under my finger. The French and English prisoners 
gave monoy to the sans-oulottes for showing tne body. They 
said he was a good aans-culotte, and they were going to put 
him into a bole in the public churchyard like other ssns- 
oolottos; and he was carried away, but where the body was 
thrown I never heard. King George IV. tried all in his 
power to get tidings of the body, but could not. Around the 
chapel were several wax moulds of the face hung up, made 
probably at the time of the King’s death, and the corpse was 
very like them. The body had been originally kept at file 
palace of St. Germ sins, whence it was brought to the convent 
of the Benedlctinee. Mr. Porter, the prior, was a prisoner at 
the time in his own convent.” 

90BBOA8T, J 

Sotmm, writing to a friend in 1810, says, "1 incline to i 
think there will come a time when publio opinion will no 
more tolerate the extreme of poverty in a large olass of the 
community than it now tolerates slavery in Europe. Mean¬ 
time it is perfectly clear that the more we can improve the 
condition of the lower classes, the greater number of cus¬ 
tomers we procure for the home market, and that if we can 
make people pay taxes instead of claiming poor rates, the 
wealth as well as the security of the state is Increased. The 
poor-rates are a momentous subject. I see. or I think i 
see, palliatives and alleviatives, in providing the labonrers 
with garden and grass land, in establishing savings banks, 
in national education, in affording all possible facilities and 
encouragement for emigration, and in colonising at home 
upon our waste lands.” 


A HIGH AUTHORITY. 

Mr. Curban was once engaged in a legal argument; behind 
him stood his colleague, a gentleman whose person was re¬ 
markably tall and slender, and who had originally intended 
to take orders. The Judge observed that the case under dis¬ 
cussion involved a question of ecclesiastical law. " Then/’ 
said Curran, “ I can refer your lordship to a high authority 
behind me, who was once intended forthe church, though iu 
my opinion he was fitter for a steeple.” 


WALK ON. 

Walk on! tho’ a dark and murky night, 

The winds be roaring with ghostly tone; 

Tho* there be not a etar to bleaa thy sight. 

Vet still-Walk on I 

The morning cometh—the day will dawn, 

The sun will mount to his radiant throne; 

Thou shalt tread thro' a fairy flowery lawn, 

Walk on; 

Thou of the sad and earnest face; 

Thou of the sad and tearful eye; 

Shall a smile never dwell where care hath place ? 
la nothing left but to droop and die ? 

Spirits are round thy panting heart. 

And their voices chaunt In a hopeful tone; 

Thy sorrowa in angel hearts have part. 

Walk on 1 

Prophet and teacher, will none believe ? 

8eemest thou here like a voire alone ? 

Who bade thee the gloriooa work to leave f 
Speak on t speak on ! 

Speak on 1 though thou die thy volte shall be 
Lasting, perennial In its tone; 

If it ring in a charnel, O never flee! 

Speak on! apeak on! 

Weary wanderers, panting for rest. 

Toll onwards ana soon the rest shall come; 

Labour to bless, and ye shall be bleat; 

And lo I where the light shines there le your home. 

Though the ley breath of the world be round. 

And 'neatk you the tad and cold grave stone; 

Beyond is a clime where all joys are found. 

Walk on ! Walk on! 

We should sorely droop If we could not see 
Bright fringes around the thunder cloud : 

And cold, and sad, and hopeless he 
Who knoweth no life beyond the shroud; 

Bttt we, wherever our spirits move, 

Will lift up our voice in a prophet's tone ; 

We go to a land of peace ana of love. 

Walk on I Walk on ! 

E. P. Hood. 


THE YEW TREE. 

ThST sing of the oak, and the felon stroke 
That layeth his branches low. 

And load and free for that hononred tree 
Their ready numbers flow. 

Oh, a thousand lays have song his praise 
(And praise to him is doe), 

But why pass by with a careless eye 
The claim of the sturdy yew ? 

Iu the days of yore, ere the cannon's roar 
Through startled earth had rung, 

The trumpet shrill, o'er dale and hill. 

Its notea of battle rang; 

And, bearing death on Its twanging breath. 

The shafted arrow flew— 

Oh, a weapon then for Englishmen 
Was the archer’s bow of yew. 

There was Creisy's fight, when the Frenchman's inigti 
Seemed terrible and strong! 

There was famed Poictiers, where a boat of spears 
Gleamed from their battle throng. 

In a hostile land was the English band, 

Its numbers brave hot few $ 

Bat a friend in need, and a friend in deed, 

Was the sturdy bow of yew. 

But those days are pest, and a gloom is cast 
On the yew tree’s solemn brow, 

And drear and alone, by gravel and stone 
He waveth sadly now; 

For the archer bold, through Wood and wofd 
No longer sweeps the dew, 

The turf doth rest on bis silent breast. 

His mourner is the yew. 

Then come, let ns ill, with a right good will. 

To the sturdy old yew tree. 

Who hath crowned with fame Old England’s name 
In many a victory; 

And when we are clay, and the light of day 
Beams forth on ages new. 

Be our ashes laid near the sacred shade 
Of the faithful English yew. 
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USEFUL RECIPES. 

(From DippU'e Receipt Book for the Mittion.) 

Fainting.— Apply to the nostrils and temples some spirits 
of compound spirits of ammonia, and give a few drops in a 
wine-glass of water inwardly. 

Disokdbbs o7 thb Eyes.— An excellent eye-water. Take 
eight grains of sugar of lead, sulphate of zinc ten grains, 
and dissolve them m a pint of spring water. 

Bye-ointment.— Dip a feather in a little ointment of 
tutty, aud gently rub it across the eyes every night when 
going to sleep. 

Lip-salve.— Melt together two ounces and a half of white 
wax, three ounces of spermaceti, seven ounces of oil of 
almonds, one drachm of balsam of Peru, aud one ounce and 
a half of alkanet root wrapped up in a linen bag. Pour the 
salve into small gallipots or boxes, and cover with bladder 
and white leather. 

Adhesive Plasteu.— Take of common or litharge plas¬ 
ter five parts, and white resin one part Melt them together, 
and spread die liquid compound thin on strips of linen, by 
means of a spatula or table-knife. This plaster is very 
adhesive, and is used for keeping on other dressings, &c. 

Bouqubt db la Bkinb.— Take one ounce of essence of 
bergamot, three drachms of English oil of lavender, half a 
drachm of oil of cloves, half a drachm of aromatic vinegar, 
six grains of musk, and one and a half pint of rectified 
spirits of wine. Distil. 

Wash toe destroying Bugs.— Taka half an ounce of 
oxymuriate of mercury, two ounces of muriate of ammonia* 
and two pints of water, mixed together. Wash the bed¬ 
stead thoroughly with this wash. 

For thb Toothache.— Alum in powder one drachm, 
nitrous spirits of ether three drachms. Mix and apply it to 
the tooth on linen. 

Another.— The following receipt has been used for this 
distressing complaint with extraordinary success:—Take 
sulphuric ether one drachm, camphor half a drachm. Dissolve 
ana add ammonia (strong) one drachm, creosote ten drops, 
tincture of opium one drachm. 

Artificial Spa Water.— Nation prepared twenty grains, 
magnesia a scruple, tincture of steel ten drops, muriate of 
soda three grains, water six pints, oil of vitriol eight drops. 
Add All the ingredients together before adding the acid, and 
cork up immediately. 

To take out Mildew.— Take soap, and rub it well; 
then scrape some fine chalk, and rub that also in the linen; 
lay it on the grass; as it dries wet it a little, and it will 
quickly disappear. 

Pomade Dye.— Take four drachms of nitrate of silver, 
dissolved in an ounce of nitric acid, to which add two bonces 
of iron filings. Let them stand together for five or six 
hours; add to it about half an ounce of distilled water; pour 
off the fluid, and mix with lard, to which put one ounce of 
oatmeal finely powdered. This pomade is used for dyeing 
hair for wigs. 

Styptic Water.— Dissolve twenty grains of sulphate of 
copper, one drachm of sulphate of alum, and add twenty 
drops of sulphuric acid. Useful application for fresh wounds 
to stop hemorrhage. 

To Dye Cotton, a Puce Colour.— Boil the cotton in 
archil to a full violet, then handle it quickly through your 
blue vat; it mu9t then be taken from the vat, rinsed, and 
passed through weak sumach water, and saddened in 
copperas. 

Shaving Paste.— Spermaoeti, almond oil, and white wax, 
of each an ounce, melt, and whilst warm beat in eight squares 
of Windsor soap, previously reduced to a paste, with rose 
water. 

To Kill Cockroaches.—A teaenpfal of well bruised 
plaster of Paris, mixed with double the quantity of oatmeal, 
to which add a little sugar; then strew it on the floor, or in 
the chinks where they frequent. 

Deafness.— Syringe the ears well with some warm milk 
and oil; then take a quarter of an ounce of liquid opodeldoc, 
and as much oil of almonds; mix them well, and drop a few 
drops into each ear, stopping them with a little cotton or 
wool; repeat every night going to rest Keep the bowels 
very open. Tit a few gentle shocks of electricity. 

To Clean aid Gloves.— First see that your hands are 
clean, then put on your gloves and wash them, as though 
you were washing your hauds, in a basin of turpentine, until 
quite clean; then hang them up in a worm place, or where 
there is a good current of air, which will carry off all smell 
of the turpentine. 


Haiedye. —Take two drachms of silver, half an ounce of 
steel filings; and an ounce of nitric acid, and eight ounces of 
rain water. Pour off die supernatant liquor, which constitutes 
the dye. To'be applied by brushing with a clothes brush. 
Although there is a great objection to the use of nitrate of 
silver afr a dye, from its liability to darken the skin, 
nevertheless it is very far preferable to caustic earths, from 
their almost certainty to act as depilatories. 


TO. OORRE8PONDERT& 

V Letter* for the Editor mutt in future be addressed to 170, 
Fleet-street. 

A. C.—Biology ia the name given by Dr. Darling to his peculiar sys¬ 
tem, or phase of mesmerism. The fall title of this American 
jugglery is “ Electro-Biology.** We observe that in Glmgow 
where the Doctor has been lecturing, and exhibiting specimens of 
trance, a very warm controversy has arisen between Mr. Clark mid 
Mr. M'Kenxie ; the former asserting the truth of the spiritualIn¬ 
fluence, and the latter, with his well-known heat ana haste, de¬ 
nouncing It as a quackery of the moat unblushing complexion. 
Some yean ago we met the famous Mr. Spencer T. Hall, who so 
powerfully operated on Miss Martin emu. He proved most satis¬ 
factorily that a mesmeric influence could be exacted over the 
susceptible ; but, as he himself said, he knew not what it was. 
It la probably magnetic or electric; but, before you are many years 
older, it is probable the active intelligence of our time wttt have 
resolved the question. There are really many more things in 
heaven End earth than have been dreamt of In any system of 
philosophy. 

S. Y. 0.—We are still arranging for “The Salt of the Century.** 
The expense necessarily incurred to do it well would require, for 
remuneration, an additional sale of not leas than two thousand 
copies weekly. If, therefore, our sale should remain at its present 
number, our loss would be considerable. It la our determination 
to have none rather than imperfectly finished lik enes s es of the per¬ 
sons pourtrayed. If we succeed in our present plana, wa feel 
confident that our subscribers will have full value for their money. 
Though, aa you say, our periodical is small, we shall for a week 
or two longer, continue to insert a careful selection of the recipes. 
They are found (aa many letters prove) of service to a great num¬ 
ber of our readers. When we promised some directions for the 
management of parrots, and which we must yet fulfil, though a 
very small portion of our journal will be required for all we have 
to say on tne subject, we merely followed up the request of several 
correspondents, who were puuled with the care of that exotic bird. 
You must be aware that for our pages such is much more suitable 
than for those of the Family Herald. We devote a column only 
for the Recipes. 

C. H. P.—The siege of Troy took place l,90e years before the 
Christian era. Aa a matter of course. It Is somewhat a mystery. 
Helen, the wife of Menelaus, of Laeedemon, was persuaded by 
Paris, the son of Priam, to leave her home and follow him te 
Troy. After the war she returned to her husband. It la said 
aha was strangled by order of Polyxo, who was King of Rhodes, 
to which country she had fled, from the persecutions of the sons 
of her deceased husband. There Is so much superstitious fic¬ 
tion In the pages of Homer, and even later Greek authors that 
the whole Trojan war may be safely regarded aa a romance. Aa 
a proof of the fantastic character of these poetical historians. It 
la gravely alleged that this very handsome woman sprang out of 
an egg. The world la growing wise, and sick of the peurfl fries 
of the ancient classics and their gross mythology. 

Political.— The expenditure of the United States government la not 
one-sixth of that of Great Britain. The population la probable 
about equal. The Electic Telegraph, as a commercial speculation, 
is a complete failure lu this country. In America it yields the 
shareholders a very handsome per centage. 

Prize .—The flattering turmoil tu which Jenny Lind is so sadly ex¬ 
posed is much beyond any furor on record. The Mr. Baruum, 
who has made the contract with her, is the very person who brought 
Tom Thumb to England. Mr. Barnum is a man of very consider¬ 
able property. He is the owner of the famous museum in New 
York; in fact, he is the great curiosity dealer of the New World. 
The tickets for Lind*s concerts are worth from five to seven pounds 
sterling. A hatter paid forty-five pounds for the first one, sold by 
auction. His purpose was simply to bring bis name and wares 
into notice—to make his shop the rage. The list of purchasers is 
published by the American newspapers, and at the top is the name 
of Mr. Genin, hatmaker, with 225 dollars attached. This is his 
method of advertising. It is called New York because it was 
granted, when a British colony, to the Duke of York. 

M. A. C.—We cannot snpply No, 86—it Is out of print. We shall 

'send you this week's number for your postage stamps. 

Caleb .—Desire your townsman, Mr. Shepherd, to order Otberry’s 
book from his London agent If it is in print, Dipple or Vickers, 
or who ever may be his agent, will readily find it. 

J. G n F. J., W. JT.—The trio we leave to take their own coarse. 
We expend all we receive from the public on this Journal, which 
is something more than most of our contemporaries do. 


Printed and Published by George Vickers, 
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